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«3 А Crank’s Thanksgiving <% 
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@ Like others, l'm grateful for plenty to eat; I'm fond of a plateful of rich 
turkey meat. For pies in the cupboard, and coal in the bin, for tires that are 
rubbered, and motors that spin; for all of my treasures, for all that | earn, for 
comforts and pleasures, my thanks | return. I'm glad that the nation is greasy 
and rich, acquiring high station with nary a hitch; her barns are a-bursting with 
mountains of grain; her people are thirsting for glory and gain. She'll ne'er 
backward linger, this land of our dads, for she is a dinger at nailing the scads. 
I'm glad that our vessels bring cargoes across, while counting-rooms wrestle 
with profit and loss; that men know the beauties of figures and dates, and 
tariffs and duties, and railway rebates. 

9 I'm glad there are dreamers not industry-drunk, surrounded by schemers 
whose god is the plunk. I'm glad we've remaining incompetent jays, not 
always a-straining, in four hundred ways, to run down and collar one big 
rouble more, to add to the dollar they nailed just before. I'm glad there are 
writers more proud of their screeds than board of trade fighters of options and 
deeds. I'm glad there are preachers who tell of a shore, where wealth-weary 
people need scheme never more. 

@ For books that were written by masters of thought; for harps that were 
smitten with Homeric swat; for canvases painted by monarchs of art; for all 
things untainted by tricks of the mart; for hearts that are kindly, with virtue 
and peace, and not seeking blindly a hoard to increase; for those who are 
grieving o'er life's sordid plan; for souls still believing in heaven and man; 
for homes that are lowly with love at the board; for things that are holy, I 
thank thee, O Lord! 
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MARY BALL WASHINGTON—THE MOTHER OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


There are doubts cast on all the portraits of Mary Ball, but, according to the best records 
obtainable, this portrait was painted by Middleton and restored by Edward Bird, R. A. 


The best traditions paint the mother of Washington as a woman of large stature, strong, enduring 
and always in perfect health. Нег dignity of manner was notable. She was cheerful, of few words, 


{ 


and of great determination and energy. Throughout the Revolution, Mrs. 
Washington lived іп Fredericksburg, superintending personally the work of 
her plantation. She received the news of the honors to her son with the 
simple, ‘‘ George seems to have deserved well of his country.' She continued 
to her death to look after her own affairs and never changed her simple life *7 
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The Awakening 


HE sharpest challenge which the 
American woman of to-day must 
meet is that of the American woman 

of 1776. The unfinished product of demo- 
cratic ideas, she must bear comparison in 
fundamental things with a woman who was 
the very flower of the old order—an order 
which, whatever its limitations, was still the 
highest average the world had then struck. 

There is no swifter and, on the whole, juster 
method of getting at this lady by whom the 
woman of to-day must measure herself than 
to review the part she played in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Men and women deliver what 
they are in time of revolution. It is then you 
learn what there is in them to count on. 

The beginning of the dispute between Great 
Britain and her American colonies found 
woman closer to local public affairs than she 
perhaps ever had been before in any country. 
In the settling of the colonies it had been often 
imperative that she do a man’s work. She had 
learned to till, to build, to guard, to fight, to 
consider, and to decide. It had developed 
her understanding and it had made her wise 
in counsel. There was probably no community 
in all the new colonies that did not have 
thoughtful and efficient women whose opinion 
was sought and considered by the men. 

As trouble grew with the mother country the 
women everywhere took a keen interest in the 
dispute. I doubt if there were two men 
among the patriots who had a clearer view 
of the situation from the start than Mercy Otis 
Warren and Abigail Smith Adams, wife of 
President John Adams, or whether to-day, with 
all our higher education and enlarged oppor- 
tunities, we are able to produce a better type 
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than these two women-products of the best 
traditions of their day. 

Both were Massachusetts born—both came 
from families of intelligence and serious pur- 
pose, before they were twenty both had mar- 
ried educated men who were active in the 
government of Massachusetts and who from 
the first resisted Great Britain’s growing ten- 
dencies to exploit the colonies. Neither Abi- 
gail Smith nor Mercy Otis ever had anything 
of what we should call schooling. They had 
been taught at home to read and write and 
keep accounts, and that was the end of it; but 
they had had access to good books, they had 
practised unlimited letter writing, and they had 
been freely admitted to the informal talk 
around the fireside and at the table of 
thoughtful men fired with a great purpose. 
There are no better teachers. 

Both girls grew up with a passion for Virtue, 
Courage, Learning, Politeness—which they 
always spelled with capitals, and probably 
spoke of with uplifted eyes and a catch of the 
voice—but that was the way of the day. The 
approach of the Revolution found them both 
women with families, Mrs. Warren living at 
Plymouth and Mrs. Adams at Braintree. 
Familiar with every detail of colonial politics 
as they were, their homes were soon centers of 
red-hot patriotism. The Adamses and Warrens 
had been accustomed to visiting and writing 
back and forth, and as the troubles grew their 
intimacy became the closer. Letters flew be- 
tween them, letters bearing every scrap of 
news, filled with suggestions, counsel and 
encouragement. While the correspondence 
was most active in this circle of four, it was 
not confined to it. Mrs. Warren, particularly, 
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great grandson, Mr. Brooks Adams of Quincy, Mass. 


It is interesting to know that Abigail Smith’s friends objected to her marrying John Adams 
because he was a lawyer, and so not good enough for a minister’s daughter! Mrs. Adams 
was with Mr. Adams in France and England when he was representing the new country at those 
courts. Her sprightly, illuminating letters were famous in a wide circle long before pub- 
lication. She herself greeted the suggestion of the publication, first made in 1818,with derision: 
“А pretty figure I should make! No, no, I have not any ambition to appear in print. 
Heedless and inaccurate as I am, I have too much vanity to risk my reputation before the public" 


m. DIES TUS SESS: : REL istae SONG iad à АИ S = 
BIGAIL SMITH ADAMS—WIFE OF ONE PRESIDENT AND MOTHER OF ANOTHER 
From a painting by Gilbert Stuart, owned by Mrs. Adams’s 


had a large list of distinguished correspon- Adams and Mr. Warren find the letters of their 

dents, and with them the exchange of news wives that finally the latter suggested that 

and opinion was constant. So helpful did Mr. groups be formed throughout the colonies for 
A 


MERCY OTIS WARREN—SISTER OF JAMES OTIS 
AND HISTORIAN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


From the original portrait by John Singleton Copley, owned by Hon. Winslow 
Warren of Dedham, Mass., through whose permission it is published 


It has been often asserted that Mrs. Warren was a pioneer in the movement for women's 
rights. There is nothing in her writings, published or unpublished, to justify the 
claim that she held **advanced'' ideas as to the position of women. She believed 
that the family and social circle were the best places for exercising political influence 


similar correspondence. The idea was eagerly Largely because of Mr. Adams’s urging, 
seized Upon, and was the beginning of the Mrs. Warren became a veritable pamphleteer 
Committee of Correspondence which played in verse. She was, so thought Mr. Adams and 
so large a part in the Revolution. many of her friends, an ‘‘incomparable satir- 
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ist,” and they urged her, for the good of 
the cause, to revile the Tory and canonize 
the patriot. Mrs. Warren had scruples 
about using her gifts, as well she might, 
for there was no gleam of humor in her 
characterizations, no touch of sympathy for 
the lovalist or of cynicism for the patriot. But 
Mr. Adams loved this sort of thing and he 
whipped her to it—giving her subjects, prais- 
ing her without stint. And thus urged, Mrs. 
Warren early in the ’7o’s began to write and 
circulate in manuscript long poems on various 
questions of the day. They are tedious read- 
ing now, but they did their work then and did 
it nobly. The patriots of 1776 were too much 
in earnest to care for the “light touch.” They 
gloried in seeing their enemies beaten and 
bleeding, and Mrs. Warren always left them 
in that condition. Her long poems were fol- 
lowed by a number of dramas—'' The Retreat,” 
“The Adulator,” “The Group "—in which 
the leading men of the dav on both sides were 
the dramatis persone. The loyalists fur- 
nished for these plays as black a set of villains 
as ever walked the stage; the patriots an equally 
white set of heroes. 

While Mrs. Warren was pouring out poems, 
dramas and history, Mrs. Adams was writing 
to her husband and to her friends, from her 
troubled home in Braintree, volumes of frank, 
picturesque letters—a series which furnish the 
liveliest sketches we have of the life of the 
Revolutionary patriot and his family. 

The interest and activity of both women in 
shaping public opinion did not cease with the 
Revolution. As long as they lived they were 
keen critics and valued counselors. Mrs. 
Warren's “ History of the Revolution” is an 
important work for the student, if its labored 
and pedantic style makes it an impossible one 
for the general reader; while the letters Mrs. 
Adams continued to write from Paris and from 
London when Mr. Adams was representing the 
country there, and from the White House when 
she was its mistress, stand among the very 
best published letters of women. John Adams 
himself, whose pride in Mrs. Adams was in- 
ordinate, wrote to one of his friends late in life 
that a collection of her letters would be worth 
ten times more than that of Mme. De Sévigné 
and would put to blush that of Lady Montague. 
“So much, you ѕау forconjugal complacency,” 
he added; ‘‘so much, I say, for simple justice to 
her merit.” It is interesting to note how these 
letters of Mrs. Adams have stood the test of 
time and are circulating to-day, while Mrs. 
Warren's dramas and histories, so useful in 
their hour, have long ago been retired to the 
back shelf of special libraries. 


While Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Warren were, 
of course, women of special abilitv, the spirit 
waich inspired them was іп no way unusual. 
It was the spirit of the colonial woman which 
rose to activity at the very beginning of the 
resistance to the pretensions of Great Britain. 
The first retaliation on the part of the colonies 
was embodied in what were called the non- 
importation acts, forbidding the bringing in 
of certain articles which were in common use 
and for which up to that time they had de- 
pended almost entirely on Great Britain. The 
bulk of these articles were used in the house- 
hold, so that the effectiveness of our first resist- 
ance depended in no small degree on the 
American woman, If she continued to drink 
tea, tea would find its way in. If she insisted 
on having the articles of finery and of utility 
enumerated in the acts, those articles would 
be forthcoming. 


Our First Consumers' League 


But she was for the acts. The pre-revolu- 
tionary days saw the leading women of the 
colonies forming what we mav call our first 
Consumers’ League, pledged to drink no tea 
so long as the obnoxious tax was upon it— 
to use no article bought from Great Britain. 
John Adams, calling on a friend in Portland in 
1774, begged а cup of tea, “providing it had 
been honestly smuggled or paid no duties”; 
but his hostess was firm—tea had been ‘‘re- 
nounced” in that place; she could give him 
only coffee. And cotfee it was everywhere— 
coffee, or some substitute like Labrador tea, 
or New Jersey tea, or Liberty tea, or Aunt 
Susan’s tea, as they called the brews ther 
made from the various herbs or roots they 
experimented with. Indeed, it is not straining 
evidence perhaps to hazard the theory that the 
long eclipse of ‘afternoon tea” in the United 
States, the excessive coffee drinking and the 
vogue of “herb teas” are due to the effective 
resistance to British tyranny made by this 
Consumers’ League, organized by our great- 
great-grandmothers! 

They were equally decisive in regard to 
dozens of other articles. They would buy 
no more gloves, shoes, hats, muffs, tippets, 
silks, stays, cambrics, velvets, caps, ribbons, 
flowers, feathers, turbans—nothing which 
came from England. They carried their re- 
sistance to the point of breaking with a con- 
vention so deeply rooted as the wearing of 
mourning. Congress declared no mourning 
should be worn until the acts were repealed, 
and all over the country women of all ranks 
followed their dead to the grave in colored 
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garments. What it cost to do this is hard to 
realize to-day, so far have we broken with the 
old tyranny of crape and widow’s weeds. 


The Revolutionary Woman’s Invasion 
of Industry 


Their resistance took a more substantial 
form than mere refusal to use English goods. 
They succeeded 
in arousing a 
veritable rage for 
homemade goods 
—to wear them 
became a mark of 
patriotism. 
Homespun par- 
ties were popular, 


great centers 
where dress had 
been elaborate 
and elegant and 
where the wealth- 
ier classes pos- 
sessed stores of 
silks and velvets, 
laces and jewels, 
they were put 
away for the 
domestic article. 
After the British 
took possession of 
Charleston and 
attempted to en- 
liven their lives 


inhabitants by a 
series of balls and 
suppers, the wom- 
en who appeared 
at the functions 
wore only home- 
spun fabrics, and 
as ornaments 
breast-knots and 
slipper-knots of 
patriotic colors. 
'The British were 
disgusted at the 
dullness of it, for 
their words were 
as few as their ornaments. ‘You may destroy 
all the men in America," an officer in Charles- 
ton told Cornwallis, *and we will still have 
enough to do to defeat the women." 

This Revolutionary fever for homemade 
products was the beginning of a general 
invasion of industry by American women. 


and here 


of the land” as she ha 


tea and coffee at breakfast. 


members of the official set. 


MARTHA DANBRIDGE CUSTIS WASHINGTON 
—WIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


From the portrait by Edward Savage, owned by 
Mr. Luther Kountze of Morristown, N. J., 
reproduced 


Mrs. Washington made quite as fine an impression as*ffirst lady 

Tas wife of the commanding general. 
In dress and in entertaining she was always simple, closing 
her levees at nine o'clock, and frequently making her own 
It was generally said that the 
example of the President and his wife was such as to make 
*fparade and expense improper and disreputable’? by other 
Although so unpretending, she 
exacted the strictest observance of official etiquette. Mrs. 
Washington returned gladly to Mt. Vernon, speaking of the 
years she spent in New York and Philadelphia as ‘‘lost days'' 


From one end of the seaboard to the other 
women put aside harps and harpsichords and 
took the spinning wheel, the lace bobbin and 
mat and the knitting needle. Women who 
had to support themselves and who had found 
few openings up to that date generally took 
advantage of the demand for home products. 
Hannah Adams earned more money by the 
lace she made and sold in the period of the 
Revolution than 
she ever was able 
to make by her 
excellent histor- 
ies. Not a few 
women built up 
respectable busi- 
nesses, their 
linsey-woolsey, 
their blue and 
white blankets, 
their linen sheets 
becoming famous 
in their localities. 
Olive Moffatt of 
Northfield, a 
Scotchwoman 
seventy-three 
years old at the 
breaking out of 
the Revolution, a 
member of a 
family of weavers, 
took so good an 
advantage of her 
inherited knowl- 
edge of dyeing, 
spinning and 
weaving that her 
table linen and 
linsey-woolsey 
were considered 
essential in every 
bride's outfit, and 
are preserved to- 
day, marvels of 
their kind. The 
demand encour- 
aged manufac- 
turers, and before 
the end of the 
Revolution there 
were cotton and 
linen factories throughout the country employ- 
ing large numbers of women and children— 
1,200 in one Boston factory, доо in the United 
Company of Philadelphia, and equal numbers 
in Connecticut and New York.* 


* A detailed account of the number of women brought 
into industry by the Revolution will be found in the “ His- 
tory of Women in American Industry," by Edith Abott. 


for the first time 
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Their Spartan Courage 


When resistance finally culminated їп war, 
the pride and high courage with which women 
sent husbands and sons to war was onlv 
equalled by that with which the men went. 
Their partings read like those of Spartan and 
Roman matrons. The annals of the day tell 
of one Connecticut woman who sent five sons 
and eleven grandsons to the war and declared 
that she had never parted with them with 
more pleasure. “I had rather," she said, 
*that they had all been Killed than that one 
of them came back a coward.” 

Mrs. Ellet, in her ** Women of the American 
Revolution,” prints a really noble letter written 
to a British officer in Philadelphia by an un- 
married woman: *I will tell vou what I have 
done," she writes. “My only brother I have 
sent to the camp with my pravers and bless- 
ings and had I twenty sons and brothers they 
should go. I have retracted every supertluous 
expense in my table and family. Tea I have 
not drunk since last Xmas, nor bought a new 
cap or gown since your defeat at Lexington, 
and, what I never did before, have learned to 
knit and am now making stockings of Ameri- 
can wool for my servants, and in this way do 
I throw in my mite to the public good. I 
know this—that as free I can die but once; but 
as slave I shall not be worthy of life. I have 
the pleasure to assure vou that these are the 
sentiments of all my sister Americans.” 

Giving sons and husbands did not end their 
services. From one end of the coast to the 
other great practical aid was rendered the 
army by women. Everywhere they followed 
General Marion's advice to the patriotic women 
of the Carolinas—to “make provisions, keep 
up communications, and send information to 
the men in camp.” Wherever the army en- 
camped the women of the surrounding country 
opened their houses and their supplies. In 
May of 1775, Mrs. Adams's home in Braintree 
was one continual scene of confusion. "'Sol- 
diers coming in for a lodging, for breakfast, for 
supper, for drink, etc. Sometimes refugees 


from Boston, tired and fatigued, seek an 
asylum for а day, a night, a week. You can 


hardly imagine how we live." 

Around New York they vied with the *cow- 
boys," as the irresponsible who ran off cattle 
for the British were called, in the ingenuity 
with which thev conveved provisions to the 
American soldiers. The story of Mrs. Jackson 
of Staten Island, who all one day kept a calf 
muzzled under her bed that she might send it 
by night to the loyal men, is not merely inci- 
dental, it is typical of their grit and wit. 


Spirited tales of the prompt courage with 
which they sacrificed their homes and property 
abound. Опе has to pick and choose. What 
more dramatic incident is there than that of 
Mrs. Motte of South Carolina, whose beautiful 
home had been taken as a British head- 
quarters— Fort. Motte” they called it. Mrs. 
Motte and her family were living in one 
of the outhouses of the plantation. The 
American commander sent her word that ах 
much as he regretted it he must oust the 
enemy from Fort. Motte—in other words he 
must destroy her home. ‘Very well," said 
the lady, “I will provide the fire”; and she 
brought out a souvenir of a kinsman’s travels, 
a case of Бам Indian arrows, which when 
they struck burst into flames. “Send vour 
sharp-shooters into the trees with these," she 
said, "and destroy my house.” The trick 
was entirely successful. Fort. Motte burned 
to the ground, and for the rest of her life the 
plucky lady used the bamboo quiver in which 
the arrows came as a case for knitting needles. 
There's an inheritance worth handing down 
to children and grandchildren! 

Just ах опе may say that the Consumers’ 
League dates from the 1770's, so we may claim 
that the Sanitary Commission and the Red 
Cross were first Inaugurated in this country 
during the Revolution. The need in which 
the Continental soldiers found themselves from 
the start is an old story. ‘They were always 
underfed, always half clothed. The encamp- 
ments and the fighting were so near the centers 
of population that the women were familiar 
with conditions, and they generally worked for 
their relief. Many a treasured linen chest— 
the dearest possession of its owner—was 
emptied to make shirts for the soldiers. Many 
a woman stripped her wardrobe of woolen 
garments to fashion coats and trousers. Many 
another turned every piece of her loved pew- 
ter into bullets. 

The practice of systematically looking after 
the needs of soldiers was set by Martha W ae 
ington herself in the winter of 1777-77 
Indeed, from the beginning she showed a ас 
a dignity and а good sense which were gener- 
ally “admired and which had excellent effect. 
When Lord Dunmore threatened the Potomac 
settlements in 1775 Mrs. Washington was at 
Mt. Vernon. Most of her neighbors fled 
inland at once, but it was only when pressed 
bv the General's best. friends that she con- 
sented to leave. She came back in twenty- 
four hours, and could never be persuaded 
again to vield to panics. 

In the winter of 1775—' 726, she joined 
General Washington in Cambridge, and made 
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ESTHER DE BERDT REED—ONE OF THE HEROINES OF THE REVOLUTION 


From the original painting by Charles Willson Peale, in possession 


of her great-granddaughter, 


Miss Mary Bronson Reed of Phila- 


delphia, by whose permission it is here reproduced for the first time 


Mrs. Reed was buried in the Arch Street (Philadelphia) Presbyterian ground, but 
her remains were removed to Laurel Hill Cemetery, on the abandonment of the 


old ground. 
how much I loved her till I lost her. 
and religion. I have endeavored to 
to the Divine Will, but with little 


*On Mrs. Reed's headstone is the following epitaph: 


In memory of Esther, beloved wife of Joseph Reed, 
President of the state, who departed this life 
On the 18th of September, 1780, aged 34 ye 
Reader! If the possession of those virtues of the heart 
Which make life’ valuable, or those personal main 
whic 


A year after Mrs. Reed's death, her husband wrote: *'I never knew 


I have sought resignation in philosophy 
reason myself into a proper submission 
success."* Five years later he died 


ctful and 


fiectionate 


Command love and esteem, may claim resp 


Re TEQUE ince, venerate the ashes here ento 


If to > the CUP of temporal ble ed 
In the and s of life in wh essir 
May ba Ы t enjoyed ids our sorrow op a tear. and 


Think how ujoyed, de that thread on which the Joys 
And hope of life depend. 


IO 


an excellent impression there. The officers 
praised her courage and devotion for daring 
the long and fatiguing drive from Mt. Vernon 
to Cambridge in the wintry weather and over 
the unspeakable roads. The women were 
high in their praises of her dignity, her gentle- 
ness, her courtesy. Mercy Warren visited her 
and made for Mrs. Adams one of her famous 
character drawings: ‘‘The complacency of 
her Manners speaks at once the Benevolence 
of her Heart and her affability. Candor and 
Gentleness qualify her to soften the hours of 
private Life or Sweeten the Cares of the Hero 


DEBORAH SAMPSON GANNETT—A 
WOMAN SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION 
From the copperplate portrait in the **Female 


Review," Dedham, Mass., 1797, belonging 
to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


A ‘‘bound girl" who received no schooling until 
after she was eighteen, Deborah Sampson used the 
first money she earned at teaching to buy cloth with 
which she made herself a suit of men's clothing. 
Wearing these she enlisted in the Continental Army 
under the name of Robert Shurtleff and served with 
valor for three years. She was wounded twice, but it 
was not until the Yorktown campaign, when she was 
seized with brain fever, that the physicians discovered 
hersex. After her recovery she was sent with a letter 
to General Washington, who gave her, with no com- 
ment, an honorable discharge and money to take her 
home. She wasinvited to visitthe capitol in Washing- 
ton's presidency and was voted a pension by Congress 


and smooth the Rugged scenes of War." Mrs. 
Washington made good friends that winter in 
Cambridge; indeed then was formed the 
nucleus of the first American official set of 
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which in New York and Philadelphia she was 
so soon to become the head. 

From the time that Washington left Cam- 
bridge in the spring of '76 until he encamped 
at Valley Forge in the beginning of the win- 
ter of 1777-758 Mrs. Washington was at 
Mt. Vernon, where she looked after the estate, 
ordered her family and entertained as nearly 
as possible as in times of peace. Her business 
was to show no fear, to guard the rear! 

When the army went to Valley Forge she 
joined the General, and throughout the terrible 
winter stayed with him, devoting herself to 
relief work in the army. Early in the 'so's the 
writer Lossing talked to an old lady who 
was living near the Washington headquarters 
during the encampment. “І never in my life," 
she told him, **knew a woman so busy from 
early morning until late at night as was Lady 
Washington, providing comforts for the sick 
soldiers. Every day excepting Sundays the 
wives of officers in camp, and sometimes other 
women, were invited to Mr. Potts's (Washing- 
ton's headquarters) to assist her in knitting 
stockings, patching garments and making 
shirts for the poor soldiers when materials 
could be procured. Every fair day she might 
be seen with basket in hand and with a single 
attendant going among the huts seeking the 
keenest and most needy sufferers and giving 
all the comforts to them in her power." 

There was many a woman whose thought 
was turned towards Valley Forge that winter, 
and more than one made long journeys in car- 
riage or on horseback bringing all the supplies 
she could muster to relieve the wants of hus- 
band or brother or friend. Although relief 
work of one kind or another went on all over 
the country it seems not to have been organized 
until in 1780 gentle Esther Reed and some of 
the Philadelphia women undertook to collect a 
substantial sum of money for the soldiers. 
The “ladies” proposed to distribute the money 
directly to the soldiers, a ““һага dollar" to 
each, but when they consulted General Wash- 
ington he advised against it, very properly. 
“Linen shirts” was what the soldiers needed, 
and, finally, it was what they got, though 
Mrs. Reed, who conducted the correspondence 
with the General, was not a little disappointed. 

The example of the “Philadelphia ladies" 
was immediately copied in New Jersey—a 
large committee being formed of representa- 
tives from all the counties. In Maryland a 
similar undertaking was put on foot and 
large sums were raised. 

The Pennsylvania Packet grew eloquent 
over these activities which to-day we should 
regard so much as a matter of course: “Тһе 


The American Woman—By Ida M. Tarbell II 


women of every part of 
the globe are under obli- 
gations to those of Amer- 
ica for having shown that 
females are capable of the 
highest political virtue. 
Those of posterity will 
also acknowledge that 
they derive happiness and 
glory from them," and 
thereupon followed an 
account of the work which 
the editor supposed to 
have been prepared and 
printed by a “historian of 
1820." Little did the 
good gentleman see that 
the work of the “ladies” 
which aroused such sur- 
prised enthusiasm in him, 
far from remaining a mere 
historical curiosity, was 
the seed of a great world 
movement, the organiza- 
tion and training of 
women for immediate 
action in any part of the 
globe, in the case of not 
only war but of famine, 
earthquake, fire or flood. 


Her Chief Service 


(by Baldwin Cools 
DOROTHY 
HANCOCK, 
AND THE 


As long as is the chap- 
ter of heroic and excep- 
tional services by the 
Revolutionary woman, 
her greatest achievement 
was in preserving and 
keeping in motion under 
abnormal conditions the 
machinery of society. 
Left alone, it was she who 
managed the shop, the 
farm, the school, the 
church. ‘The children 
and I can put in the 
crops and take care of the stock"; “I will 
manage the plantation"; “I will keep the 
accounts," they told their husbands. Women 
held the services in the churches, women kept 
the schools. 'They loved and married and 
bore their children, the smoke of battle around 
them. They founded homes in the wake of 
armies. They preserved society while the men 
drove out the enemy. The difficulties and the 
dangers which surrounded them in this work 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

Take as an illustration the story of but one 


and Mrs. Hancock's 


ought to be." 


Dorothy Quincy was a woman of unusual beauty and ability. 
Hancock entertained in a lordly fashion, keeping literally an open house, 


illustrated by many amusing anecdotes. 
her in 1775, ** Among a hundred men almost at this house, she lives and 
behaves with modesty, decency, dignity and discretion; she avoids talking 
upon politics; in large and mixed company she is totally silent, as a lady 
Governor Hancock died in 1793, but Mrs. Hancock kept up 
all the splendid traditions of Hancock House hospitality long after his death 


QUINCY HANCOCK—WIFE OF JOHN 


GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 
"RICHEST MAN IN BOSTON" 


From the original painting by John Singleton Copley, in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, owned by Stephen Bowen, 
Esq., of Boston, Mass., by whose permission it is published 


Governor 


resourcefulness and tact in directing his mansion is 
John Adams wrote to his wife of 


woman, that of Esther Reed, wife of Joseph 
Reed, of Washington's staff. Mrs. Reed was 
English born, a De Berdt. She had met young 
Reed in England, and in spite of the fact that 
her father had been ruined by the dishonesty 
of American traders and that she understood 
only too well that in marrying and coming to 
America her happiness would ‘‘depend on the 
unsteady flame of politics" she dared the event. 
Mr. Reed had been willing to settle in England 
if she could not be won otherwise, but she 
refused. America was his country and there 
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was his opportunity. But that it was hard 
for the little lady her letters show. All annoy- 
ances, all sharpness, all deprivations were 
forgotten, however, when the struggle came. 
The Reeds had opportunities to go to England, 
but she would not hear of it. She would not 
have her "dear Mr. Reed, act so cowardly as 
to fly when his country needed hisassistance." 
The cause was "glorious "—every person 
should be ready to sacrifice his personal 
interest in this glorious contest. Indeed her 
letters contain one of the earliest expressions 
for independence. If the “last petition" was 
not granted, she wrote in October, 1775, "I 
imagine we shall declare for independence and 
exert our utmost to defend ourselves." 

When General Washington asked Mr. Reed 
to become his secretary it was she who urged 
him to accept, though it meant separation and 
great business loss. “One must cheerfully 
give up profits," she wrote. “There are so 
many things that are ‘not necessary." The 
brave lady not only gave up her profits but for 
all the years of the war lived in tumult and 
danger. 

She was living at Burlington, near Phila- 
delphia, when the British approached in 1776. 
'The Hessians were within a dav of the town 
when she took her little children and fled to 
“the edge of the forest," her idea being to 
cross the Delaware and escape to the Western 
Pennsylvania settlement. This was never 
necessary, but she was obliged to move fre- 
quently to escape the invaders. In this broken 
and fearsome existence two children were born 
to her. The hardships and dangers that she 
endured in the ten or more years that she had 
lived in this country, the separation from her 
husband, the loss of a little girl only one dav 
before her last child was born, all of this wore 
on a woman delicately reared, and in the end 
was too much for her. Little wonder that she 
succumbed at last, dving in 1780, aged only 
thirty-four years. But a braver little woman, 
or a more sensible one, it would be hard to find 
in any age. She was only one of hundreds. 
Wherever you turn in the colonies at this time 
you find the same story of women who natur- 
ally and cheerfully accepted loss of fortune, 
separation from husbands, hardships even such 
as Mrs. Reed suffered with her children. In- 
deed, with many of them, as with Mrs. Reed, 
their greatest fear seems to have been that 
they might by some expression of loneliness, 
or by their own physical weakness, lessen the 
quality of the service that their husbands were 
giving to the country. 

Of course there were exceptions to this rule. 
Not all women were patriots, and now and 


then a voung woman was dazzled bv a red- 
coat. Miss Ravanel, in her admirable life of 
Eliza Pinckney, tells of one entirely respectable 
South Carolinian who to the day of her death 
was pointed out to the younger set by her con- 
temporaries: “Ме don't think much of Miss 
X Y ,mv dear. Quite too fond of British 
officers.” General Winfield Scott used to 
tell a touching story of Lady Johnson, wife 
of Sir Henry Johnson of the British army. 
She was a famous wit and beauty of Phila- 
delphia, a Miss Rebecca Franks. With a keen 
tongue and an unbounded audacity, she danced 
and sneered her way through the Revolution— 
the darling of the British and the despair of 
the patriots. To what length she went in her 
'Torvism, a prank she played at a ball Mrs. 
Washington gave in honor of the alliance 
between France and the United States shows. 
The emblem of the occasion was the united 
cockades of the countries. Miss Franks 
secured one, tied it to the neck of a dog and 
bribed a servant to let it into the ballroom. 

She lived in England after her marriage to 
Colonel Johnson, and there, in 1816, General 
Winfield Scott, fresh from his successes in the 
War of 1812, visited her. She was then an 
invalid. “Is this the young rebel ?" she greeted 
him. ‘Remember he is your countryman,” 
Sir Henry said, fearing that Scott might take 
offence. “It is the young rebel,” she said; 
“апа you have taken the liberty to beat his 
Majesty’s troops.” Then suddenly she ex- 
claimed: “Моша to God I too had been a 
patriot! I have never regretted my marriage; 
no woman was ever blessed with a kinder 
husband. But I ought to have been a patriot 
before my marriage.” 

A much more common complaint againsi 
women than Torvism was the eternal com- 
plaint against women of vanity, of flippancy 
and of selfishness. Everywhere there was a 
number who would not give up their furbe- 
lows and tea. Mrs. Warren flayed them un- 
mercifully: 

The state may totter on proud ruin’s brink, 

The sword be brandish'd, or the bark may sink; 

Yet shall Clarissa check her wanton pride, 


And lay her female ornaments aside? 
* * * * * * * 


If 'twould save the nation from the curse 

Of standing troops, or name a plague still worse, 

Few can this choice delicious draught give up, 

Though all Medea’s poisons fill the cup. 

But Mrs. Warren’s scorn of the weakness of 
her sex did not begin or end with the Revolution. 
As long as she lived she protested against the 
“Eager Pursuit of Trifles,” which she believed 
to be the chief cause of the widespread charge 
that a woman’s mind is light, unstable and 
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REBECCA FRANKS, A FAMOUS TORY WIT AND BEAUTY—WIFE 


OF SIR HENRY JOHNSON, BARONET OF BATH, ENGLAND 


From the original portrait by an unknown painter in the possession 
of her descendants in England, now for the first time reproduced. 
Until Mr. Hart discovered this portrait and had it copied for this 
magazine, it has been supposed that no portrait of Lady Johnson existed 


David Solebury Franks, aide to Arnold at the time of his treason, was her cousin. An 
interesting unsettled question in regard to Rebecca Franks is as to whether she was 
brought up in the religion of her father, who was a Jew, or of her mother, who was a 
Christian. Two of her sisters and a brother were baptized in Christ Church, Philadelphia 


without real understanding. 'True as her 
strictures may have been, the exceptions to 
patriotism and service on the part of womenin 
the Revolutionary period were no greater than 
the exceptions among the men. As always 
since the world began, the two sexes walked 
hand in hand in courage and in cowardice, in 
service and in selfishness. For say what we 
will, the ebb and flow of virtue and of vice in 


this world is human, not masculine and femi- 
nine. 

Taking them all in all, the Revolutionary 
woman grasped fully the ideas of her time, 
saw its vision and rose valiantly to meet its 
needs. She is a splendid type—a gallant lady 
from whom it is an honor to have descended. 
But after all is said, there is no truer test of her 
character and intelligence than the way she 
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met the new ideas about her own position and 
rights which were born with the Revolution, 
That upheaval, like the French Revolution, 
gave a great impulse toward bigger living. 
'The nation had taken a full breath and felt 
the stir of it in its veins. Everybody saw 
clearer, stepped higher, felt braver and dared 
more. Women, as men, shared the emotion 
and began to strain at their bonds. These 
bonds were real enough. Noble and under- 
standing as this lady of '76 was in fact and 
recognized bv the men of her day to be, in 
theory she was anything but that. She was 
a person of inferior mind, unable to master 
the strong meat of education without danger- 
ous results to her reason, unfit to be trusted 
with the guardianship of her property or her 
children, lest both suffer, not to be allowed 
free speech in public lest her tongue run away 
with her and disorder and false doctrines be 
encouraged, not to be allowed to mix in the 
gatherings or deliberations of men lest her 
household, her manners and public morals 
suffer. The greatest men of New England 
are on record on these points, and the church 
and the law upheld them. Humility, Charity, 
Obedience, Modesty, Truthfulness, Godliness 
—these were the qualities they demanded; 
and they got them. How weak human nature 
could attain these highest of virtues as perfectly 
as their wives did and still be as weak and un- 
trustworthy in mind as they theoretically were 
was never explained. 

It was inevitable that women who had been 
through the experiences these women had 
would revolt against these notions and the 
abuses they admitted. There are many 
evidences of their unrest. Even before the 
Declaration of Independence was written, 
Abigail Adams sent to John Adams, who was 
at the Continental Congress, а *' List of Female 
Grievances," which, if partly playful, show how 
the wind was blowing. If there was to be a 
new government and a new code of laws she 
felt that it should be arranged so that a hus- 
band would no longer have the unlimited 
power, that the laws of England gave him, 
to treat his wife ill. She proposed to Mrs. 
Warren to join her in a petition to Congress, 
and she threatened Mr. Adams with fomenting 
a rebellion in case her demand was not re- 
garded. Women no longer would bind them- 
selves to laws, she told him, in which they had 
neither voice nor representation. 

Never was there a man who had a pro- 
founder regard for his wife and her brains than 
John Adams, but he treated her program, her 
appeals and her threats lightly. He had 
heard it said that their struggle had loosened 
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the bonds of government, that children and 
apprentices were disobedient, that schools and 
colleges were grown turbulent, that Indians 
slighted their guardians and negroes grew 
insolent to their masters. But her letter was 
the first intimation that another tribe more 
numerous and powerful than all the rest were 
grown discontented. 

Mrs. Adams received little more encourage- 
ment from Mrs. Warren than from her hus- 
band, for Mrs. Warren’s point of view was one 
held still by many intelligent women, that for 
the sake of “Order in Families" subordination 
is necessary. She argued, however, that this 
by no means proved the natural inferiority of 
women. Very fine is the essence of her coun- 
sels on the subject to one of the discontented 
young ladies of the day: 

“The deficiency lies not so much in the Inferior 
Contexture of Female Intellects as in the different 
Education bestow'd on the Sexes, for when the Culti- 
vation of the Mind is neglected in Either, we see 
Ignorance, Stupidity, & Ferocity of Manners equally 
conspicuous in both. 

“Tt is my Opinion that that Part of the Human 
Species who think. Nature (as well as the Infinitely 
wise & Supreme Author thereof) has given them the 
Superiority over the other, mistake their own Happi- 
ness when they neglect the Culture of Reason in their 
Daughters while they take all possible Methods of 
improving it in their sons. 

“The Pride vou feel on hearing Reflections indis- 
criminately Cast on the Sex, is laudable if any is so— 
I take it, it is a kind of Conscious Dignity that ought 
rather to be cherish'd, for while we own the Appointed 
Subordination (perhaps for the sake of Order in 
Families) let us by no Means Acknowledge such an 
Inferiority as would Check the Ardour of our En- 
deavours to equal in all Accomplishments the most 
masculine Heights, that when these temporary Dis- 
tinctions subside we may be equally qualitied to taste 
the full Draughts of Knowledge & Happiness pre- 
pared for the Upright of every Nation & Sex; when 
Virtue alone will be the Test of Rank, & the grand 
Economy for an Eternal Duration will be properly 
adjusted.” 

Which stately paragraph Alice Brown, Mrs. 
Warren’s biographer, who publishes the above 
letter, interprets charmingly: 

“There speaks the feminine wisdom of the 
ages: ‘My dear, it may be necessary for you 
to seem inferior; but you need not be so. Let 
them have their little game, since it may have 
been so willed. It won't hurt you; it will 
amuse them.’” 

But the unrest was too deep to be quieted 
by the “feminine wisdom of the ages.” More- 
over, on the very heels of the Revolution it 
received the impetus which logical formulation 
and expression always give a new-born aspi- 
ration. In a pamphlet published in 1787, 
** Lettres d'un. bourgeois de New Haven à un 
citoven de Virgine," the French philosopher 
Condorcet elaborated fully the argument for 
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the equal civil and political rights of women. 
Later, in 1790, he again presented them. Con- 
dorcet’s argument ran that man, being a 
reasoning creature, could not be deprived of 
The right of 


any right without injustice. 
voting was 
one of these 
natural 
rights, a right 
which be- 
longed to 
women as 
well as men. 
He denied 
that men 
think only of 
the *univer- 
sal good." 
Men always 
consider their 
own inter- 
ests; they 
everywhere 
have made 
laws oppres- 
sive to women. 

The Eng- 
lish contend, 
he went on, 
that there 
should be no 
taxes laid for 
which one 
has not 
voted. If 
this is true, 
the woman 
who is not 
allowed to 
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many vacant places—'' even in the Academies.” 
Comparethe few women who havereceived care- 
ful educations, he said, with the many men who 
have received the same, and see how compara- 
tively few men of genius have resulted. Was 
not Mrs. Mac- 
aulay fitter to 
be a member 
of Parliament 
than many an 
Englishman 
who sat there ? 

They were 
weaker phys- 
ically? Then 
why not de- 
prive men who 
have the gout 
and are always 
catching cold, 
of their rights ? 
Do not reason 2 
They are in- 
fluenced by 
their own kind 
of reasoning ? 
Think too 
much ot 
appearances? 
Why is it not 
as reasonable 
for them to 
regard appear- 
ances as it was 
for Demos- 
thenes to take 
care of his 
voice ? Women 
have no notion 
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vote has a 
right to re- 
fuse to pay 
her taxes. He 


MARGARET SHIPPEN ARNOLD, WIFE OF 
BENEDICT ARNOLD, WITH HER ELDEST SON 


From a pastel by Sir Thomas Lawrence, painted at the 
age of thirteen, owned by the Historical Society of 


of justice? 
True, but what 
of it? Itis her 
education, not 


argued that 
women 
should be 
eligible to 
public office, 
that exclud- 
ing them was 
an injustice not only to them but to the electors. 

As for the argument that it was ridiculous 
for women to vote, he pooh-poohed it. “Ме 
gain nothing in forbidding citizens to be ridic- 
ulous. They will be so in spite of us if it is 
their nature." Women were not fit for war? 
So were many men not fit. Had no inventive 
genius? If all the men who lacked inventive 
genius were refused recognition there would be 


Philadelphia. The question as 


been satisfactorily settled. At 


Peggy Shippen came of a Philadelphia Quaker Tory family. 
married Benedict Arnold in 1778, while he was in command of 


effort to deliver West Point to the British in 1780, has never 


and Hamilton certainly believed her innocent of any collusion 


Pennsylvania, and reproduced through its courtesy her nature, 


She which causes 
this difference. 
She decides ac- 
cording to her 
emotions and 
sentiments. 
Condorcet’s advocacy, carefully elaborated 
in the Lettres and defended later with spirit 
and wit, aroused great interest in Paris and, 
particularly after the 1790 pamphlet was dis- 
cussed, in the press, the clubs and the salons. 
It had a decided influence on the French 
women of revolutionary mind. They used 
it to back up the petitions which they had 
already begun to circulate, demanding civil 


to whether she knew of Arnold's 


the time Washington, Lafayette 
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MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


From the original portrait by John Opie in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, bequeathed by Lady Shelley 


recognition and better chances for education. 
It led to their being admitted into popular 
societies, and taking for the moment a larger 
place in public activities. Unfortunately their 
agitation soon became hysterical, and in 1793 the 
Convention, radical as it was, suppressed them. 

That all this crept over to America is, of 
course, certain. It should not be forgotten 
that the fathers of our country were zealous 
students of all French revolutionary literature.* 
Every philosopher who expounded the rights of 


*A scholarly and vivid account of the effect of the 
French Revolution on American politics, literature and 
society is to be found in Hazen's Чебеш рогагу Атпегїсап 
Opinion of the French Revolution.” 
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man and elaborated constitutions was studied 
by that generation. It is impossible to point 
out the documents showing that Condorcet had 
any large circulation in this country, but that 
the libraries of the leading men contained his 
works is true. John Adams owned a copy of 
the Lettres d'un citoyen de New Haven, now 
in the Boston Public Library, which he annota- 
ted himself,t but the paragraphs on woman's 


{Оп the fly-leaf of the volume Adams has recorded 
as his opinion of Condorcet, that he was '' a man of science 
but little acquainted with history, ignorant— totally igno- 
rant—of all writings on the business of government, with 
very little knowledge of the human heart and still less of 
the voad, the Lettres themselves are a demonstration of 

this.” 
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right to the suffrage bear but two or three 
unimportant notes. 

Much more influential with American 
women than anything Condorcet wrote was a 
book published in London in 1792 and re- 
printed by Matthew Carey in Philadelphia in 
1794—Mary Wollstonecraft’s ‘‘Vindication of 
the Rights of Women.” At that time the 
author had not scandalized the orthodox public 
into antagonism by her unhappy love affairs. 
She was known simply as a spirited advocate 
of the principles of the French Revolution, as 
a member of one of the best literary circles of 
London—one of the few women at that time 
in the world supporting herself by her pen. 
What was not so well known was that she was 
a young and beautiful woman and that all her 
life she had been subjected to sorrow and in- 
justice. Few women, indeed, have as much 
reason to believe in the brutality of men and 
the vanity and selfishness of women as poor 
Mary Wollstonecraft. She had finally found 
a circle where her talents were encouraged and 
where she was able to work out the theories to 
which her own sorrowful experiences had given 
birth. Her book has many faults of styleand 
of matter. lt is frequently incoherent with 
indignation. It is seemingly unconscious that 
there was in her day, as always, a large world 
of men and women where gentleness and 
courage ruled. She had little of that knowl- 
edge of the past which makes one thankful 
for the present, bad as it may seem; but all 
this aside, the “Vindication of the Rights of 
-Women" is a vigorous and telling plea for a 
general system of rational education for women. 
She saw clearly that the sort of training in vogue 
in ker world, founded as it was on the assump- 
tion of the natural inferiority of woman's intel- 
lect and theconsequent necessity of obedience to 
man, practically forced her, if she were to secure 
a position for herself, to trickery and to hateful 
trading on the vanities and passions of men. 

How could one expect society to improve, 
children to be properly reared or men to be 
better citizens, she asked, as long as women 
were no more intelligently trained? Granted 
that the feminine intellect was inferior to the 
masculine—and Miss Wollstonecraft wastes 
little time on this point—it was the more neces- 
sary that as much as possible be made of what 
she had. The end of her solid argument was 
a plea for a national system of education for girls 
as well as boys. - 

Of course she ran counter to all the authori- 
ties of the times in her conclusions. The 


Church, society, even a philosopher like 
Rousseau, based their ideas of the education 
of women on the theory of her subjection to 
man. To train her as if she were a self- 
reliant individual, capable of deciding and 
living for herself, was to upsetthe whole scheme 
of things. But upsetting the scheme of things 
was what the civilized world was chiefly about 
at that moment, and it is easy to believe that 
Mary Wollstonecraft might have been regarded 
as the prophetess of the women of her 
day if her own subsequent career had not given 
those hostile to her views abundant reason to 
argue that such education as she advocated 
must end in moral shipwreck. 

Whatever ammunition Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s life gave her opponents, nothing could 
stop the ideas of education she elaborated 
so bravely and so eloquently, and at the same 
time with so much practical sense. Parti- 
cularly were these ideas adapted to the 
American women brought up in that great 
developing school—pioneer life. Fresh from 
the uplifting experience of a war for freedom, 
inspired by the meaning of the great venture 
the young nation for which she had sacrificed 
so much was entering, it was inevitable that 
she break with the notion that the duty of her 
sex was first to please, then to obey and finally 
to endure humbly and cheerfully. 

For the first time in the world's history, 
women, as men, saw themselves members of a 
government of equal opportunities. If every 
man might aspire to the presidency then every 
woman might aspire to be the mother of a 
president! They might continue in peace to 
render as great service as they had in war. 
But they must be fitted for the task. The 
thoughtful among them saw that the education 
they had been getting from hard experience 
would give way to the conventional English 
system when order and prosperity returned, 
unless it was supplanted by some new scheme. 
This, then, was their first business. Practically 
ignoring the notions of political and civil rights 
Condorcet had developed so admirably, they 
fixed attention on Mary Wollstonecraft’s argu- 
ment that the true way for women to secure 
a position equal in dignity with that of man 
was through a system of education based on 
the idea that she was equally important as a 
human being with man. Before the nine- 
teenth century was fairly on its way the first 
phase of the American Woman's Movement 
for Emancipation was clearly defined—it was 
the demand for a New Education. 


The second article in this series will appear in the next number of the magazine 
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CHAPTER I 


MET Renniker the other day at the club. 
I He is a man who knows everything from 

the method of trimming a puppy’s tail for 
a dog show without being disqualified to the 
innermost warkings of the mind of every Euro- 
pean potentate. If I want information on any 
subject under heaven I ask Renniker. 

“Can you tell me,” said I, “the most God- 
forsaken spot in England ?” 

Renniker, being in a flippant mood, men- 
tioned a watering-place on the South Coast. 
I pleaded the seriousness of my question. 

“What I want,” said I, “15 a place compared 
to which Golgotha, Aceldama, the Dead Sea, 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat and Ratcliff High- 
way would be leafy bowers of uninterrupted 
delight.” 

“Then Murglebed-on-Sea is what you’re 
looking for,” said Renniker. “Are you going 
there at once?” 

* At once," said I. 

“It’s November,” said he, “and a villainous 
November at that; so you’ll see Murglebed- 
on-Sea in the fine flower of its desolation.” 

I thanked him, went home and summoned 
my excellent man Rogers. 

* Rogers, " said I, * I am going to the seaside. 
I hear that Murglebed is a nice quiet little spot. 
You will go down and inspect it for me and 
bring back a report.” 

He went blithe and light-hearted, though he 
thought me insane: he returned with the air of a 
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serving-man who, expecting to find a well- 
equipped pantry, had wandered into a charnel 
house. 

“It’s an awful place, sir. It's sixteen miles 
from a railway station. The shore is a mud 
flat. "There's no hotel and the inhabitants are 
like cannibals.” 

“T start for Murglebed-on-Sea to-morrow.” 

Rogers stared at me. His loose mouth 
quivered like that of a child preparing to cry. 

“We can’t possibly stay there, sir,” he re- 
monstrated. 

“We are not going to try,” I retorted. 
going by myself.” 

His face brightened. Almost cheerfully he 
assured me that I should find nothing to eat in 
Murglebed. 

“You can amuse yourself,” said I, “Бу send- 
ing me down a daily hamper of provisions. ” 

“There isn't even a church," he continued. 

“Then you can send me down a tin one from 
Humphreys’.” 

He sighed and departed, and the next day I 
found myself here, in Murglebed-on-Sea. 

On a murky, sullen November day Murgle- 
bed exhibits unimagined horrors of scenic de- 
pravity. It snarls at you malignantly. It is 
like a bit of waste land in Gehenna. There is 
a lowering, soap-suddy thing a mile away from 
the more or less dry land which local ignorance 
and superstition call the sea. The interim is 
mud, oozy, brown, malevolent mud. Some- 
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times it seems to heave, as if with the myriad 
bodies of slimy, crawling eels and worms and 
snakes. A few foul boats lie buried in it. 
Here and there, on land, a surly inhabitant 
spits into it. If you address him he snorts at 
you unintelligibly. If you turn your back to 
the sea you are met by a prospect of unimag- 
ined despair. There are no trees. The coun- 
try is flat and barren. A dismal creek runs 
miles inland—an estuary fed by the river 
Murgle. A few battered cottages, a general 
shop, a couple of low public houses and three 
perky red brick villas all in a row form the city 
or town or village, or what you will, of Mur- 
glebed-on-Sea. Renniker is a wonderful man. 

I have rented a couple of furnished rooms in 
one of the villas. It has a decayed bit of front 
garden in which a gnarled, stunted stick is 
planted, and it is called “The Laburnums.” 
My landlord, the owner of the villas, is a 
builder. What profit he can get in building in 
Murglebed heaven alone knows; but, as he 
mounts a bicycle in the morning and disap- 
pears for the rest of the day, I presume he ca- 
reers over the waste, building as he goes. In 
the evenings he gets drunk at The Red Cow; so 
I know little of him, save that he is a red-faced 
man with a mustache like a tooth-brush and 
two great hands like hams. His wife is taci- 
turn almost to dumbness. She is a thick-set, 
black-haired woman, and looks at me disap- 
provingly out of the corner of her eye as if I 
were a black beetle which she would like to 
squash underfoot. She tolerates me, however, 
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on account of the tongues and other sustenance 
sent by Rogers from Benoist, of which she con- 
sumes prodigious quantities. She wonders, 
as far as the power of wonder is given to her 
dull brain, what on earth I am doing here. I 
see her whispering to her friends as I enter the 
house, and I know they are wondering what I 
am doing here. The whole village regards me 
as a humorous zoólogical freak, and wonders 
what I am doing here among normal human 
beings. 

And what am I doing here—I, Simon de 
Gex, M. P., the spoilt darling of fortune, as my 
opponent in the Labor interest called me dur- 
ing the last electoral campaign? My disciple 
and secretary, young Dale Kynnersley, the only 
mortal besides Rogers who knows my where- 
abouts, trembles for my reason. In the eyes of 
the excellent Rogers I am horn-mad. What my 
constituents would think, did they see me tak- 
ing the mud air on a soggy afternoon, I have no 
conception. Dale keeps them at bay. He 
also baffles the curiosity of my sisters, and by 
his diplomacy has sent Eleanor Faversham on 
a huffy trip to Sicily. She cannotunderstand 
why I bury myself in bleak solitude instead 
of making cheerful holiday among the oranges 
and lemons of the South. Eleanor is a girl 
with a thousand virtues, each of which she ex- 
pects to find in counterpart in the man to whom 
she is afhanced. Until a week or two ago I 
actually thought myself in love with Eleanor. 
There seehed a whimsical attraction in the 
idea of marrying a girl with a thousand vir- 
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tues. Before me lay the present prospect. of 
reducing them, say, ten at a time, until I 
reached the limit at which life was possible, and 
` then one by one until life became entertaining. 
I admired her exceedingly—a strapping, deep- 
chested, healthy English girl who looked vou 
straight in the eyes and gripped you fearlessly 
by the hand. My friends ^lucky-dog'd" me 
until I began to smirk to myself at mt own 
good fortune. She visited the constituency and 
comported herself as if she had been a Mem- 
ber’s wife since infancy, thereby causing my 
heart to swell with pride. This unparalleled 
young person compelled me to take my engage- 
ment almost seriously. lf I shot forth a jest, it 
struck against a virtue and fell blunted to the 


earth. Indeed, even now I am sorry I can't 
marry Eleanor. But marriage is out of the 
question. 


I have been told by the highest medical au- 
thorities that I may manage to wander in the 
tlesh about this planet for another six months. 
After that I shall have to do what wandering I 
yearn for through the medium of my ghost. 
There is a certain humorousness in the pros- 
pect. Save for an occasional pain somewhere 
inside me I am in the most robust health. But 
this same little pain has been diagnosed by the 
Faculty as the symptom of an obscure disease. 
An operation, they tell me, would kill me on the 
spot. What it is called I cannot for the life of 
me remember. They gave it a kind of linger- 
ing name which I wrote down on my shirt- 
cuff. 

Тһе name or characteristics of the thing, 
however, do not matter a fig. I have always 
hated people who talked about their insides, 
and I am not going to talk about mine, even to 
myself. Clearly, if it is only going to last me 
six months, it is not worth talking about. But 
the quaint fact of its brief duration is worth the 
attention of a contemplative mind. 

It is in order perfectly to focus this attention 
that I have come to Murglebed-on-Sea. Here 
I am alone with the murk and the mud and my 
own indrawn breath of life. There are no 
flowers, blue sky, smiling eyes and dainty faces, 
none of the adventitious distractions of the 
earth. There are no Blue Books. Before the 
Faculty made their jocular pronouncement, I 
had been filling my head with statistics on 
Pauper Lunacy, so as to please my constitu- 
ency, in which the rate has increased alarm- 
ingly of late years. Perhaps that is why I 
found myself their representative in Parlia- 
ment. I was to father a bill on the subject 
next session. Now the labor will fall on other 
shoulders. I interest myself in Pauper Lun- 
acy no more. A man requires less flippant 
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occupation for the premature sunset of his 
days. Well, in Murglebed I can think, I can 
weigh the pros and cons of existence with an 
even mind, I can accustom myself to the con- 
cept of a Great Britain without Simon de 
Gex, M. P. 

Of course when I go I shall “cast one long- 
ing, ling'ring look behind." I don't particu- 
larly want to die. In fact, having otherwise 
the prospect of an entertaining life, I regard 
my impending dissolution in the light of a 
grievance. But I am not afraid. I shall go 
through the dismal formality with a graceful 
air and as much of a smile on my face as the 
pain in my insides will phvsically permit. 

My dear but somewhat sober-sided friend 
Marcus Aurelius says: “ Let death surprise me 
when it will, and where it will, I may be 
fuuotpos, or a happy man, nevertheless. For 
he is a happy man who in his lifetime dealeth 
unto himself a happy lot and portion. A happy 
lot and portion is good inclinations of the soul, 
good desires, good actions.” 

I don’t think that hitherto my soul has been 
very evilly inclined, my desires base, or my ac- 
tions those of a scoundrel. Still, the negatives 
do not qualify one for eumoiriety. One wants 
something positive. I have an idea, therefore, 
of actively dealing unto myself a happy lot or 
portion, according to the Marcian detinition, 
during the rest of the time I am allowed to 
breathe the upper air. And this will be fairly 
easy; for no matter how excellently a man's 
soul may be inclined to the performance of a 
good action, in ninety cases out of a hundred 
he is driven away from it by dread of the con- 
sequences. Your moral teachers seldom think 
of this—that the consequences of a good action 
are often more disastrous than those of an evil 
onc. But if a man is going to die, he can do 
good with impunity. He can simply wallow 
in practical virtue. When the boomerang of 
his beneficence comes back to hit him on the 
head—/e wont be there to feel it. He can thus 
hoist Destiny with its own petard, and besides 
being eumoirous, can spend a month or two in 
a peculiarly diverting manner. The more I 
think of the idea the more I am in love with it. 
I am going to have a seraph of a time. I am 
going to play the archangel. 

I shall always have pleasant memories of 
Murglebed. Such an idea could not have 
germinated in any other atmosphere. In the 
scented groves of sunny lands there would have 
been sown Seeds of Regret which would have 
blossomed eventually into Flowers of Despair. 
I should have gone about the world, a modern 
Admetus, sniveling at my accursed luck, with- 
out even the chance of persuading a soít- 
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hearted Alcestis to die for те. І should have 
been a dismal nuisance to society. 

** Bless you,” I cried this afternoon, waving, 
as I leaned against a post, my hand to the am- 
bient mud. “ Кеппікег was wrong. You are 
not a God-forsaken place. You are impreg- 
nated with divine inspiration.” 

A muddy man in a blue jersey and a filthy 
beard who occupied the next post looked at me 
and spat contemptuously. I laughed. 

“Tf you were Marcus Aurelius,” said I, “I 
would make a joke—a short life and a eumoiry 
one—and he would have looked as pained as 

ou.” 

“What?” he bawled. He was to wind- 
ward of me. 

I knew that if I repeated my observation he 
would offer to fight me. I approached him 
suavely. 

“I was wondering," I said, “as it’s impos- 
sible to strike a match in this wind, whether 
you would let me light my pipe from yours.” 

* It's empty,” he growled. 

“Take a fill from my pouch,” said I. 

The mud-turtle loaded his pipe, handed me 
my pouch without acknowledgement, stuck his 
pipe in his breeches pocket, spat again, and, de- 
liberately turning his back on me, lounged off 
to another post on a remoter and less lunatic- 
ridden portion of the shore. Again I laughed, 
feeling, as the poet did with the daffodils, that 
one could not but be gay in such a jocund 
company. 

There are no amenities or urbanities of life 
in Murglebed to choke the growth of the Idea. 
This evening it flourishes so exceedingly that I 
think it safe to transplant it in the alien soil of 
The Albany, where the good Rogers must be 
leading an idle existence peculiarly deleterious 
to his morals. 

This gives one furiously to think. One of 
the responsibilities of eumoiriety must be the 
encouragement and development of virtue in 
my man servant. 

Also, in my young friend and secretary, Dale 
Kynnersley. He is more to me than Rogers. I 
may confess that so long as Rogers is a sober, 
honest, industrious, me-rearing valet, in my 
heart of hearts I don't care a hang about 
Rogers's morals. But about those of Dale 
Kynnersley I do. I care a great deal for his 
career and his happiness. I have a notion that 
he is erring after strange goddesses and neglect- 
ing the little girl who is in love with him. He 
must be delivered. He must marry Maisie 
Ellerton, and the two of them must bring lots 
of capable, clear-eyed Kynnersleys into the 
world. Ilongto be their ghostly godfather. 

Then there's Eleanor Faversham—but if I 


begin to draw up a program I shall lose that 
spontaneity of effort which, I take it, is one of 
the chief charms of dealing unto oneself a 
happy lot and portion. No; my soul abhors 
tabulation. It would make even six months’ 
life as jocular as Bradshaw’s Railway Guide 
or the Dietary of a prison. I prefer to look on 
what is before me as a high adventure, and 
with that prospect in view I propose to jot down 
my experiences from time to time, so that 
when I am wandering, a pale shade by Acheron, 
young Dale Kynnersley may have not only doc- 
umentary evidence wherewith to convince my 


‘friends and relations that my latter actions 


were not those of a lunatic, but also, at the same 
time, an up-to-date version of Jeremy Taylor's 
edifying though humor-lacking treatise on the 
Art of Dying, which I am sorely tempted to 
label “A Practical Manual of Eumoiriety." I 
shall resist the temptation, however. Dale 
Kynnersley—such is the ignorance of the new 
generation—would have no sense of the ailu- 
sion. He would .shake his head and say, 
* Dotty, poor old chap, dotty!? I can hear him. 
And if, in order to prepare him, I gave him a 
copy of the “ Meditations,” he would fling the 
book across the room and qualify Marcus 
Aurelius as a “rotter.” 

Dale is a very shrewd fellow, and will make 
an admirable legislator when his time comes. 
Although his highest intellectual recreation is 
reiterated attendance at the musical comedy 
that has caught his fancy for the moment, and 
his favorite literature the sporting pages of the 
daily papers, he has a curious feline pounce on 
the salient facts of a political situation and can 
thread the mazes of statistics with the cer- 
tainty of a Hampton Court guide. His en- 
thusiastic researches (on my behalf) into Pau- 
per Lunacy are remarkable in one so young. I 
foresee him an invaluable Chairman of Commit- 
tee. But he will never become a statesman. 
He has too passionate a faith in facts and 
figures, and has not cultivated a sense of hu- 
mor at the expense of the philosophers. Young 
men who do not read them lose a great deal of 
fun. 

Well, to-morrow I leave Murglebed forever; 
it has my benison. Democritus returns to 
London. 


CHAPTER II 


I was at breakfast on the morning after my 
arrival in London when Dale Kynncrsley 
rushed in and and seized me violently by the 
hand. 

“ By Jove, here you are at last!” 


I smoothed my crushed fingers. “You 
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have such a vehement manner of proclaiming 
the obvious, my dear Dale.” 

* Oh, rot," he said. " Here, Rogers, give me 
some tea—and I think I'll have some toast and 
marmalade. ” 

* Haven't you breakfasted 2" 

A cloud overspread his ingenuous counte- 
nance. 

* [ came down late, and everything was cold, 
and mother was on edge. The girls are always 
doing the wrong things and I never do the 
right ones—you know the mater--so I swal- 
lowed a tepid kidney and rushed otf. ” 

“Save for her worries over you urchins," 
said I, * I hope Lady Kynnersley is well.” 

He filled his mouth with toast and marma- 
lade and nodded. He is a good-looking boy, 
four,and twenty—idyllic age! He has sleek black 
hair brushed back from his forehead over his 
head, an olive complexion and a keen, open, 
clean-shaven face. He wore a dark-brown 
lounge suit and а wine-colored tie and 
looked immaculate. I remember him as the 
grubbiest little wretch that ever. disgraced 
Harrow. 

He swallowed his mouthful and drank some 
tea. 

* Recovered your sanity?” he asked. 

"'The dangerous symptoms have passed 
over," I replied. “I undertake not to bite.” 

He regarded me as though he were not quite 
certain, and asked in his pronounless way 
whether I was glad to be back in London. 

“Yes,” said 1. “ Rogers is the only human 
creature who can properly attend to my per- 
sonal needs. One's clothes become horribly 
limp in the air of Murglebed. "That is the one 
and only disadvantage of the place." 

* Doesn't scem to havedone you much good," 
he remarked, scanning me critically. “ You 
are as white as you were before you went away. 
Why the blazes you didn't go to Madeira or 
the South of France or South Africa I can't 
imagine." 

“I don't suppose you can, 
news?” 

“I should just think I have! But first let 
me go through the appointments. ” 

He consulted а pocket-book. On the 2d 
December I was to dine with Tanner’s Com- 
pany and propose the toast of “The Guests.” 
On the 4th my constituency claimed me for the 
opening of a bazaar at Wymington. A little 
later I was to speak somewhere in the North of 
England at a by-election in support of the 
party candidate. 

“Te will be fought on Tariff Reform, about 
which I know nothing," I objected. 

“I know everything," he declared. 


" said 1. “Any 
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see you through. You must buck up a bit, 
Simon, and get vour name better known about 
the country. And this brings me to my news. 
I was talking to Raggles the other day—he 
dropped a hint—and Kagyles’s hints are jolly 
well worth while picking up. Just come to the 
front and show yourself and there’s a place in 
the ministry 

" Ministry 2” 

“Sanderson's going.’ 

"Sanderson?" I queried, interested, in spite 
of myself, in these puerilities. ^ What's the 
matter with him?” 

“Swelled head. There have been awful 
rows—this is confidential—and he's got the 
hump. Thinks he ought to be the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or at least First Lord instead 
of an under secretary. So he's going to chuck 
it before he gets the chuck himself все?” 

“I perceive," said I, “that your conversa- 
tional English stvle is abominable.” 

He lit a cigarette and continued, loftily tak- 
ing no notice of my rebuke. 

“There's bound to be a vacancy. Why 
shouldn't you fill it? They seem to want you 
and you're miles away over the heads of the 
average solemn duffers who get office." 

I bowed acknowledgment of his tribute. 

* Well, vou will buck up and try for it, won't 
you? I'm awfully proud of you already—but I 
should go off my head with joy if you were in 
the ministry.” 

I met his honest young eyes as well as I 
could. How was I going to convey to his can- 
did intelligence the fact of my speedy with- 
drawal from political life, without shattering 
his illusions? Besides, his devotion touched me 
and his generous aspirations were so futile. 
Осе! It was in my grasp. Raggles, with his 
finger always on the pulse of the party ma- 
chine, was the last man in the world to talk 
nonsense. І only had to “buck up." Yet by 
the time Sanderson sends in his resignation to 
the King of England I shall have sent in mine 
to the King of Hosts. 1 moved slightly in my 
chair and a twinge of the little pain inside 
brought a gasp to my throat. But I felt grateful 
toit. It was saving me from an unconscion- 
able deal of worry. Fancy going to a con- 
founded office every morning like a clerk in 
the city! I were happier at peace. I rose and 
warmed myself by the fire. Dale regarded me 
uncomprehendinely. 

“You look as if the prospect bored you to 
tears. I thought you would be delighted.” 

“Vanitas vanifatum,” said 1. "Omni 
vanitas.” 

* Rot," said Dale. 

^ [t's true, my son.” 
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“ I must fetch Eleanor Faversham back from 
Sicily,” said Dale. 

* Don't," said І. 

“Well, I give you up,” he declared, pushing 
his chair from the table and swinging one leg 
across the other. I leaned forward and scru- 
tinized his ankles. 

“What are you looking at?” 

“There must be something radically wrong 
with you, Dale," I murmured sympathetically. 
“It is part of the religion of your generation to, 
wear socks to match your tie. To-day your 
tie is wine-colored and your socks are 
green Я 

“Good Lord!” he cried, “so they аге. І 
dressed myself anyhow this morning.” 

“What’s wrong with you?” 

He threw his cigarette impatiently into the 
fire. 

“Every infernal thing that can possibly be. 
Everything’s rotten—but I’ve not come here to 
talk about myself.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt isn’t the game. I'm here on your busi- 
ness, which is ever so much more important 
than mine. Where are this morning's letters г” 

I pointed to an unopened heap on a writing 
table at the end of the room. He crossed and 
sat down before them. Presently he turned 
sharply. 

* You haven't looked through the envelopes. 
Here is one from Sicily." 

I took the letter from him and sighed to my- 
self as I read it. Eleanor was miserable. -The 
Sicilians were dirty. The Duomo of Palermo 
did not come up to her expectations. The 
Mowbray-Robertsons, with whom she traveled, 
quarreled with their food. They had never 
even heard of Theocritus. She had a cold in 
her head and was utterly at a loss to explain my 
attitude. "Therefore she was coming back to 
London. 

I wish I could find her a nice tame husband 
who had heard of Theocritus. It would be 
such a good thing for everybody, husband in- 
cluded. For, I repeat, Eleanor is a young 
woman of fine character, and the man to whom 
she gives her heart will be a fortunate fellow. 

While I was reading the letter and meditat- 
ing on it with my back to the fire Dale plunged 
into the morning’s correspondence with an air 
of enjoyment. That is the astonishing thing 
about him. He loves work. The more I give 
him to do, the better he likes it. His cronies, 
who in raiment, manners and tastes differ from 
him no more than a row of pins differ from a 
stray brother, regard a writing chair as a 
medieval instrument of torture and faint at the 
sight of ink. They will put themselves to all 
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kinds of physical and pecuniary inconvenience 
in order to avoid regular employment. They 
are the tramps of the fashionable world. But 
in vain do they sing to Dale the joys of silk- 
hatted and patent-leather-booted vagabondage 
and deride his habits of industry; Dale turns a 
deaf ear to them and urges on his strenuous 
career. Rogers, coming in to clear away the 
breakfast things, was despatched by my younz 
friend to fetch a portfolio from the hall. It 
contained, he informed me, the unanswered 
letters of the past fortnight with which he had 
found himself unqualified to deal. He grasped 
the whole bundle of correspondence and in- 
vited me to follow him to the library and start 
on a solid morning’s work. I obeyed meckly. 
He sat down at the big table, arranged the pile 
in front of him, took a pencil from the tray, and 
began: 

“This is from Finch of the Universal Re- 
view.” 

I put my hand on his shoulder. 

“Tell him, my boy, that it’s against my cus- 
tom to breakfast at afternoon tea and that 1 
hope his wife is well.” 

At his look of bewilderment, I broke into a 
laugh. 

“He wants me to write a dull article for his 
stupid paper, doesn’t he?" 

“Yes; on Poor Law Administration." 

* ]'m not going to do it. I'm not going to do 
anything these people ask me. Say no, по, no, 
no, to everybody." 

“In heaven's name, Simon,” he cried, laying 
down his pencil, “ what has come over you?” 

* Old age," said I. 

He uttered his usual interjection, and added 
that I was only thirty-seven. 

"Age is a relative thing," I remarked. 
“Babes of five have been known to dic of senile 
decay, and I have seen irresponsible striplings 
of seventy.” 

“I really think Eleanor Faversham had 
better come back from Sicily.” 

I tapped the letter still in my hand. 
coming.” 

*I'm jolly glad to hear it. It's all mv silly 
fault that she went away. I thought she was 
getting on your nerves. But you want pulling 
together. That confounded place you've been 
to has utterly upset you." 

“On the contrary," said I, “it has steadied 
and amplified my conception of sublunary 
affairs. It has shown me that motley is a much 
more profitable wear than the edged toga of the 
Senator d 

* Oh, for heaven's sake, dry up," cried young 
England, “апа tell me what answers Em to 
give to these people.” 


* She's 
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He seemed so earnest about it that I hu- 
mored him; and mv correspondents seemed so 
earnest that I humored them. But it was a 
grim jest. Most of the matters with which I 
had to deal appeared so trivial. Only here and 
there did I find a chance for eumoiriety. The 
Wymington Hospital applied for their annual 
donation. 

“You generally give a tenner,” said Dale. 

“This time ГЇЇ give them a couple of hun- 
dred,” said I. 

Dale earmarked the amount wonderingly; 
but when I ordered him to send five pounds 
apiece to the authors of various begging letters, 
he argued vehemently and quoted the Charity 
Organization Society. : 

* "They're frauds all of them," he maintained. 

“Theyre poor necessitous devils at any 
rate,” said I, “and they want the money more 
than I do.” 

This was a truth whose significance Dale was 
far from realizing. Of what value indeed is 
money to me? There is no one to whom [ can 
usefully bequeath my little fortune, my sisters 
having each married rich men. I shall not 
need even Charon's obolus when I am dead, 
for we have ceased to believe in him—which is a 
pity, as the trip across the Styx must have been 
picturesque. Why then should I not deal unto 
myself a happy lot and portion by squandering 
my money benevolently during my lifetime ? 

It behooves me, however, to walk warily in 
this as in other matters; for if my actions too 
closely resemble those of a lunatic at large, 
trustees may be appointed to administer my 
affairs, which would frustrate my plans en- 
tirely. 

When my part in the morning’s work was 
over, I informed my secretary that I would go 
out and take the air till lunch-time. 

“Tf you’ve nothing better to do,” said he, 
“you might run round to Eccleston Square and 
see my mother.” 

“For any particular reason?” 

“She wants to see you. Home for incbriate 
parrots or something. Gave me a message for 
you this morning.” 

“ГИ wait," said I, “оп Lady Kynnersley 
with pleasure.” 

I went out and walked down the restful cov- 
ered way of the Albany to the Piccadilly en- 
trance and began my taking of the air. It was 
a soft November day, full of blue mist and in- 
vested with a dying grace by a pale sunshine 
struggling through thin gray rain clouds. It 
was a faded lady of a day—a lady of waxen 
cheeks, attired in pearl gray and old lace, her 
dim cyes illumined by а last smile. It gave an 
air of unreality to the perspective of tall build- 
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ings and treated with indulgent ironv the pass- 
ing show of humans, on foot, on omnibuses, in 
cabs and motors, turning them into shadow- 
shapes tending no whither. I laughed to my- 
self. They all fancied themselves so real. 
They all had schemes in their heads, as if they 
were going to live a thousand years. I walked 
westwards past the great clubs, moralizing as I 
went, and feeling the reaction from the excite- 
ment of Murglebed-on-Sea. I looked up at 
«ne of my own clubs, a comfortable resting 
place, and it struck me as possessing more 
attractions than the family vault in Highgate 
Cemetery. An acquaintance at the window 
waved his hand to me. I thought him a 
lucky beggar to have that window to stand by 
when the street will be flooded with summer 
sunshine and the trees in the Green Park op- 
posite wave in all their braverv. A little 
further, a radiant being, all chitfons and mil- 
linery, on her way to Bond Street for more mil- 
linery and chiffons, smiled at me and put forth 
a delicately gloved hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Gex, you're the very man I was 
longing to sce." 

“How simply are some human aspirations 
satistied,” said I. 

*" Farfax"—that's. her husband, Farfax 
Glenn, a Member on my side of the House— 
* Farfax and I are making plans already for the 
Easter Recess. We are going to motor to 
Athens and you must come with us. You can 
tell us all about everything as we pass by. ” 

I looked grave. “Easter is late next year.” 

“What does that matter? Say you'll come.” 

* Alas, my dear Mrs. Glenn,” I said with a 
smile, “I have an engagement at Easter—a 
very important one.” 

“T thought the wedding was not to take 
place till June." 

* Tt isn't the wedding," said I. 

“Then break the engagement.” 

“It’s beyond human power," said I 

She held up her bracelet, from which dangled 
some charms. 

*] think vou're a—," and she pointed to a 
little golden pig. 

“I'm not," I retorted. 

“What are vou then?” 

* ['m a gentleman in a Greek Tragedy." 

We laughed and parted, and I went on my 
way cheered by the encounter. I had spoken 
the exact truth and found amusement in doing 
so. One has often extracted humor from the 
contemplation of the dissolution of others—that 
of the giant in “ Jack the Giant-killer,” for in- 
stance, and the demise of the little boy with the 
pair of skates inthe poem. Why not expect it 
from the contemplation of one's own? 
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The only disadvantage of my position is that 
it gives me, in spite of myself, an odd sense of 
isolation from my kind. They are looking 
forward to Easters and Junes and summers, 
and I am not. І also have a fatuous feeling of 
superiority in being in closer touch than they 
with eternal verities. I must take care that I 
do not play too much to the gallery, that I do 
not grow too conceited over the singularity of 
my situation, and arrive at the mental attitude 
of the criminal whose dominant solicitude in 
connection with his execution was that he 
should be hanged in his dress clothes. These 
reflections brought me to Eccleston Square. 

Lady Kynnersley is of that type of British 
matron who has had children in fits of absent- 
mindedness and to whom their existence is a 
perpetual shock. Her main idea in marrying 
the late Sir Thomas Kynnersley was to associ- 
ate herself with his political and philanthropic 
schemes. She was the born committee woman 
to whom a home represents a place where one 
sleeps and eats in order to maintain the strength 
required for the performance of committee 
duties. Her children had always bcen outside 
the sphere of her real interests, but afflicted, as 
such women are, with chronic inflammation of 
the conscience, she had devoted the most scru- 
pulous care to their upbringing. She formed 
herself into a society for the protection of her 
own children and managed them by means of a 
committee which consisted of herself and of 
which she was the Honorary Secretary. She 
drew up Articles of Association and Regula- 
tions. If Dale contracted measles, she ap- 
plied By-law 17. If Janet slapped Dorothy, 
By-law 32 was brought into play. When Dale 
clamored for a rocking-horse, she found that 
the Articles of Association did not provide for 
imaginative equitation. As the children grew 
up the Committee had from time to time to 
revise the Articles and submit them to the 
General Body for approval. There were many 
meetings before the new sections relating to a 
University career for the boy and the coming 
out for the girls were satisfactorily drafted. 
Once given the effect of law, however, there 
was no appeal against these provisions. Both 
Committee and General Body were powerless. 
Dale certainly owed his methodical habits to 
his mechanical training, but whence he de- 
rived and how he had maintained his exuber- 
ance and spontaneity has often puzzled me. 
He himself accounts for it on the score of hered- 
itv; in that an ancestress of his married a high- 
wayman who was hanged at Tyburn under Wil- 
liam and Mary. 

In person Lady Kynnersley is lean and 
blanched and gray-haired. She wears gold 
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spectacles which stand out oddly against the 
thin whiteness of her face; she is still a hand- 
some, distinguished woman who can have, 
when she chooses, а most gracious manner. 
As I, worldling and jester though I am, for 
some mysterious reason have found favor in 
the lady’s eyes, she manifests this gracious- 
ness whenever we foregather. Ergo, I like 
Lady Kynnersley and would put myself to 
much inconvenience in order to do her a 
service. 

She kept me waiting in the drawing-room 
but a minute before she made her appearance, 
grasped my hand, proclaimed my goodness in 
responding so soon to her call, bade me sit 
down on the sofa by her side, inquired after my 
health, and, the gods of politeness being pro- 
pitiated, plunged at once into the midst of the 
matter. 

Dale was going downhill headlong to Gada- 
rene catastrophe. He had no eyes or ears or 
thoughts for any one in the world but a certain 
Lola Brandt, a brazen creature from a circus, 
the shape of whose limbs was the common 
knowledge of mankind from Dublin to Yoko- 
hama and from Yokohama to Dublin, whose 
path by sea and land was strewn with the 
bodies of her victims. With this man-eating 
tigress, declared Lady Kynnersley, was Dale 
infatuated. He scorched himself morning, 
noon and night in her devastating presence. 
Had cut himself adrift from home, from society. 
Had left trailing about on his study table a 
jeweler’s bill for a diamond bracelet. Was 
committing follies that made my brain reel 
to hear. Had threatened, if worried much 
longer, to marry the Scarlet One incontinently. 
Heaven knew, cried Lady Kynnersley, how 
many husbands she had already—scattered 
about between Dublin and Yokohama. There 
was no doubt about it. Dale was hurtling 
down to everlasting bonfire. She looked to me 
to hold out the restraining hand. 

“You have already spoken to Dale on the 
subject?” I asked, mindful of the inharmo- 
nious socks and tie. 

“T can talk to him of nothing else,” said 
Lady Kynnersley, desperately. 

“That’s a pity," said I. “ You should talk 
to him of heaven or pigs or Babylonic cunei- 
form. Anvthing but Lola Brandt. You ought 
to go to work on a different system.” 

“But I haven't a system at all,” cried the 
poor lady. © How was I to foresee that my 
only son was going to fall in love with a circus 
rider? These are contingencies in life for 
which one, with all the thought in the world, 
can make no provision. I had arranged, as 
you know, that he should marry Matsie Eller- 
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ton, as charming a girl as ever there was. Isn't 
she? And an independent fortune besides.” 

“A rosebud wrapped in gold leaf," I mur- 
mured. ; 

* Now he's breaking the child's heart 

“There was never any engagement between 
them. I am sure of that," I remarked. 

“There wasn't. But I gave her to under- 
stand it was a settled affair— merely a question 
of Dale speaking. And instead of speaking, 
he will have nothing to do with her, and spends 
all his time—and I suppose. though I don't 
like to refer to it, all his money—in the society 
of this unmentionable woman. ” 

“Ts she really so—so red as she's painted?” 
I asked. 

* She isn't painted at all. 
artful and deceitful deviltry comes in 

“I suppose Dale,” said I, “declares her to 
be an angel of light and purity?” 

* An angel on horseback! Who ever heard of 
such a thing?" 

“It’s the name of rather a fiery savory,” 
said I. 

* [n a circus!" she continued. 

“Well,” said I, “the ring of a circus is not 
essentially one of the circles in Dante's In- 
ferno. ” 

* Of course, my dear Simon," she said with 
some impatience, “if you defend him n 

I hastened to interrupt her. “I don't. I 
think he’s an egregious young idiot; but before 
taking action, it’s well to get a clear idea of the 
facts. By the way, how do you know she's not 
painted?” - 

“ I've seen her—seen her with my own eyes 
in Dale's company—at the Savoy. He's there 
supping with her every night. General La- 
mont told me. I wouldn't believe it—Dale 
flaunting about in public with her! The Gen- 
eral offered to take me there after the inaugural 
meeting of the International Aid Society at 
Grosvenor House. I went and saw them to- 
gether. I shall never forget the look in the 
boy's eyes till my dying day. She has got him 
body and soul. One reads of such things in 
the poets—one sees it in pictures—but I've 
never come across it in real life, never, never. 
It’s dreadful, horrible, revolting. To think 
that a son of mine, brought up from babyhood 
to calculate all his actions with mathematical 
precision, should be guilty of this profligacy. 
It’s driving me mad, Simon. It really is. I 
don’t know what to do. I’ve come to the end 
of my resources. It’s your turn now. The 
boy worships you.” 

A wild appeal burned in her eyes and was 
reflected oddly through her near-sighted spec- 
tacles. I had never seen her betray emotion 
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before during all the years cf our friendship. 
The look and the tone of her voice moved me. 
І expressed my sympathy and my readiness to 
do anything in my power to snatch the infatu- 
ated boy from the claw and fang of the siren and 
hale him to the forgiving feet of Maisie Ellerton. 
Indeed, such a chivalrousadventure had vaguely 
passed through my mind during my exalted 
mood at Murglebed-on-Sea. But then I knew 
little beyond the fact that Dale was fluttering 
round an undersirable candle. Till now 1 
had no idea of the extent to which his wings 
were singed. 

“Hasn't Dale spoken to you about this crea- 
turc 2" his mother asked. 

“Young men of good taste keep these things 
from their elders, my dear Lady Kynnersley.”’ 
said I. 

* But you knew of it?" 

* [n a dim sort of way.” 

“Oh, Simon 5 

“The baby boys of Dale's set regard taking 
out the Chorus to supper as a solemn religious 
гие. They wouldn't think themselves rce- 
spectable if they didn’t. I've done it myself— 
in moderation—when I was very young." 

“ Men are mysteries," sighed Lady Kynners- 
ley. 

* Please regard them as such," said I with a 
laugh, “and let Dale alone. Allow him to do 
whatever irrational thing he likes save bring- 
ing the lady here to tea. If you try to tear him 
away from her, he'll only cling to her the closer. 
If you trumpet abroad her infamy he'll pro- 
claim her a slandered and martyred saint. 
Leave him to me for the present.” 

“Til do so gladly,” said Lady Kynnerslev 
with surprising meekness. “But you wiil 
bring him back, Simon? [уе arranged for him 
to marry Maisie. I can’t have my plans for his 
future upset.” 

By-law 379! Dear, excellent but wooden- 
headed woman! 

“I have your promise, haven't I?" she said, 
her hand in mine. 

* You have," said I, nobly. 

But how in the name of Astaroth I'm going 
to keep it I haven't the remotest conception. 


CHAPTER III 


Some letters in Dale's round handwriting 
lay on the library table awaiting my signature. 
Dale himself had gone. А lady had called for 
him, said Rogers, in an electric brougham. As 
my chambers are on the second floor and the 
staircase halfway down the arcade, Rogers’s 
detailed information surprised me. 1 asked 
him how he knew 
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“A chauffeur in livery, sir, came to the 
door and said that the brougham was waiting 
for Mr. Kynnersley. " 

“I don't see how the lady came in," I re- 
marked. 

*She didn't, sir. She remained in the 
brougham, " said Rogers. 

So Lola Brandt keeps an electric brougham. 


I lunched at the club, and turned up the 
article “Lola Brandt” in the Renniker Ency- 
clopedia. 'The wonderful man gave me her 
history from the cradle to Cadogan Gardens, 
where she now resides. I must say that his de- 
tails were rather vague. She rode in a circus 
or had a talking horse—he was not quite sure; 
and concerning her conjugal or extra-conjugal 
heart affairs, he admitted that his information 
was either unauthenticated or conjectural. At 
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any rate she had not a shred of reputation. 
And she didn't want it, said Renniker; it would 
be as much use to her as a diving suit. 

*She has young Dale Kynnersley in tow," 
he remarked. 

“So I gather," said I. “Апа now can you 
tell me something else? What is the pres- 
ent state of political parties in Gautemala?” 


“Y 
pu 
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MAISIE 
A dainty slip of a girl, with 
deep gray eyes and wavy brown 
hair and a sea-shell complexion 


I was not in the least interested in Gaute- 
mala; but I did not care to discuss Dale with 
Renniker. When he had completed his sketch 
of affairs in that obscure republic, I thanked 
him politely and ordered coffee. 

Feeling in a gregarious, companionable hu- 
mor—I have had enough solitude at Murgle- 
bed to last me the rest of my short lifetime—i 
went, later in the afternoon, to Sussex Gardens 
to call on Mrs. Ellerton. It was her day at 
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home, and the drawing-room was filled with 
chattering people. I stayed until most of them 
were gone, and then Maisie dragged me to the 
inner room where a table was strewn with the 
wreckage of tea. 

* [ haven't had any," she said, grasping the 
teapot and pouring a treacly liquid into a cup. 
“You must have some more. Do you like it 
black or with milk?” 

She is a dainty slip of a girl, with deep gray 
eyes and wavy brown hair and a sea-shell com- 
plexion. — Izbsently swallowed the abomination 
she handed me, for I was looking at her over 
the teacup and wondering how an exquisite- 
minded gentleman like Dale could forsake her 
for a Lola Brandt. It is not as if Maisie were 
an empty-headed, empty- -natured little girl. 
She is a young person of sense, education and 
character. She also adores Musical Comedy 
and a band at dinner: an excellent thing in 
woman—when she is very young. 

* Why are you looking at me like that?" she 
asked. 

* Because, my dear Maisie,” said I, “ you are 
good to look upon. You are also dropping a 
hairpin.” 

She hastily secured the dangling thing. 
did my hair anyhow to-day,” she explained. 

Again I thought of Dale’s tie and socks. 
The signs of a lover’s “careless desolation” 
described by Rosalind so minutely can still be 
detected in modern youth of both sexes. I 
did not pursue the question, but alluded to 
autumn gaieties. She spoke of them without 
enthusiasm. Somebody's wedding was very 
dull and Mrs. Somebody’s dance was manned 
with vile and vacuous dancers. At the Opera 
the greatest of German sopranos sang false. 
All human institutions had taken a crooked 
turn and her cat could not he persuaded to pay 
the commonest attention to its kittens. Then 
sh? asked me nonchalantly:  . 

“Have you seen anything of Dale lately?” 

*He was working with me this morning. 
I've been away, you know." 

“I forgot.” 

* When did you last see him?" I asked. 

“Oh—ages ago. He has not been near 
us for weeks. We used to be such friends. 
I don't think it's very polite of him, do 
you?” 

“TIl order him to call forthwith,” said I. 

“Oh, please don't. If he won't come of his 
own accord—I don't want to.see him par- 
ticularly.” 

She tossed her shapely head and looked at 
me bravely. 

“You are quite right," said I. 
a selfish, ill-mannered young cub.” 


"I 


* Dale's 
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“He isn't?" she flashed. 
say such things about him.” 

I smiled and took both her hands—one of 
them held a piece of brown bread and butter. 

“My dear,” said I, “model yourself on 
Little Bo-Peep. I don't know who gave her 
the famous bit of advice, but I think it was I 
myself in a pastoral incarnation. I had a 
woolly cloak and a crook, and she was like a 
Dresden china figure, the image of you.” 

Her eyes swam, but she laughed and said I 
was good to her. I said: 

“The man who wouldn't be good to you is 
an unhung villain.” 

Then her mother joined us and our little con- 
fidential talk came to an end. It was enough, 
however, to convince me that my poor little 
Ariadne was shedding many desperate tears in 
secret over her desertion. 

On my way home I looked in on my doctor. 
His name is Huntington. He grasped me by 
the hand and eagerly inquired whether my pain 
was worse. I said it was not. He professed 
delight but looked disappointed. I ought to 
have replied in the affirmative. It is so easy 
to make others happy. 

I dined, read a novel and went to sleep in the 
cheerful frame of mind induced by the con- 
sciousness of having made some little progress 
on the path of eumoiriety. 

The next morning Dale made his cus- 
tomary appearance. He wore a morning coat, 
a dark tie and patent-leather boots. 

* Well," said I, *have you dressed more 
carefully to-day?” 

He looked himself anxiously over and in- 
quired whether there was anything wrong. I 
assured him of the impeccability of his attire, 
and commented on its splendor. 

“ Are you going to take Maisie out to lunch ? " 

He started and reddened beneath his dark 
skin. Before he could speak I Es my hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Рт an old friend, Dale. You mustn’t be 
angry with me. But don’t you think you’re 
treating Maisie rather badly?” 

* You've no right to say so," he burst out 
hotly. “No one has the right to say so. There 
never was a question of an engagement be- 
tween Maisie and myself." 

“Then there ought to have been,” I said ju- 
dicially. “No decent man plays fast and 
loose with a girl and throws her over just at the 
moment when he ought to be asking her to 
marry him.” 

“I suppose my mother's been at you. Thats 
what she wanted to see you about yesterdey. 
I wish to heaven she would mind her own busi- 
ness!” 


“How dare you 
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“ And, a fortiori, that I would mind mine?" 

Dale did not reply. For some odd reason he 
is devotedly attached to me and respects my 
opinion on worldly matters. He walked to the 
window and looked out. Presently, without 
turning round, he said: 

* I suppose she has been rubbing it in about 
Lola Brandt." 

* She did mention the lady's name," said I. 
“So did Renniker at the club. I suppose 
everyone you know and many you don't are 
mentioning it.” 

* Well, what if they are?" 

“They’re creating an atmosphere about 
your name which is scarcely that in which to 
make an entrance in public е.” 

Still with his back turned, he morosely in- 
formed me in his vernacular that he contem- 
plated public life with feelings of indifference 
and was perfectly prepared to abandon his 
ambitions. I took up my parable, the same old 
parable that wise seniors have preached to the 
deluded young from time immemorial. I 
have seldom held forth so platitudinously even 
in the House of Commons. I spoke as impres- 
sively as a bishop. In the midst of my 
harangue, he came and sat by the library table 
and rested his chin on his palm, looking at me 
quietly out of his dark eyes. His mildness 
encouraged me to further efforts. I instanced 
well-known cases of other young men of the 
world who had gone the way of the flesh and 
had ended at the devil. There was Paget of 
the Guards eaten to the bone by the Syren—not 
even the gold lace on his uniform left. There 
was Merridew, once the hope of the Party, 
now living in ignoble obscurity with an old 
and painted mistress whom he detested, but to 
whom habit and sapped will power kept him 
in thrall. There was Bullen who blew his 
brains out. In a generous glow I waxed pro- 
phetic and drew a vivid picture of Dale’s moral, 
mental, physical, financial and social ruin and 
finished up in a masterly peroration. 

Then, without moving, he calmly said: 

* My dear Simon, you are talking through 

our hat.” 

He had allowed me to walk backward and 
forward on the hearth-rug before a blazing 
fire, pouring out the wealth of my wisdom, ex- 
perience and rhetoric for ten minutes by the 
clock, and then coolly informed me that I was 
talking through my hat. 

I wiped my forehead, sat down and looked 
at him across the table in surprise and indig- 
nation. 

“If you can point out опе irrelevent or ab- 
surd remark in my homily, ГЇЇ eat the hat 
through which you say I'm talking." 
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“The whole thing is rot from beginning to 
end," said he. “None of you good people know 
anything at all about Lola Brandt. She's not 
the sort of woman you think. She's quite dif- 
ferent. You can't judge her by ordinary stand- 
ards. "There's not a woman like her in the 
wide world!” 

I made a gesture of discouragement. The 
same old parable of the wise had evoked the 
same old retort from the deluded young. She 
was quite different from other women. She 
was misunderstood by the cynical and gross- 
minded world. A heart of virgin purity beat 
beneath her mercenary bosom. Her lurid past 
had been the reiterated martyrdom of a noble 
nature. O Golden Age! O Heyday of Illusion! 
O Swantide of Geese! O unutterable silliness 
of Boyhood! 

“For heaven’s sake, don't talk in that way!" 
he cried (I had been talking that way) and he 
rose and walked like a young tiger about the 
room. “I can’t stand it. Гуе gone mad 
about her. She has got into my blood some- 
how. I think about her all day long and I 
can’t sleep at night. I would give up any 
mortal thing on earth for her. She is the one 
woman in the world for me! She’s the dearest, 
sweetest, tenderest, most beautiful creature God 
ever made!” 

“Апа you honor and respect her—just as 
you would honor and respect—Maisie?” I 
asked quietly. 

* Of course I do,” he flashed. “Don’t I tell 
you that you know nothing whatever about her ? 
She is the dearest, sweetest . etc., 
etc." Апа he continued to trumpet forth the 
Olympian qualities of the Syren and his own 
fervent adoration. I was the only being to 
whom he had opened his heart and, the flood- 
gates being set free, the torrent burst forth in 
this tempestuous and incoherent manner. Ilet 
him go on, for I thought it did him good; but 
his rhapsody added very little to my informa- 
tion. The lady who had houp-la'd her way 
from Dublin to Yokohama was the spotless 
queen of beauty, and Dale was frenziedly, 
idiotically in love with her. That was all I 
could gather. When he had finished, which he 
did somewhat abruptly, he threw himself into 
a chair and took out his cigarette case with 
shaky fingers. 

“There. I suppose I've made a damfool ex- 
hibition of myself," he said defiantly.“ What 
have you got to say about it?” 

“Precisely,” I replied, “what I said before. 
I'll repeat it if you like.” 

Indeed, what more was there to say for the 
present about the lunatic business? I had 
come to the end of my arguments. 
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He reflected for a moment, then rose and 
came over to the fireplace. 

“Look here, Simon, you must let me go my 
own way in this. In matters of politics and 
worldly wisdom and social affairs and hon- 
orable dealing and all that sort of thing 1 would 
follow you blindly. You're my chief and a 
kind of elder brother as well. 1 would do any 
mortal thing for you. You know that. But 
you've no right to try to guide me in this. You 
know no more about it than my mother. You've 
had no experience. You’ve never let. yourself 
go, over a woman, in your Ше. Lord of Heaven, 
man, you have never begun to know what it 
means!” 

Oh, dear me! Here was a situation as old as 
the Return of the Prodigal or the Desertion of 
the Trusting Village Maiden or any other 
cliché in the melodrama of real life. " You are 
making a fool of yourself,” says Mentor. * Ah," 
shrieks Telemachus, “but you never loved. 
You don't know what love is.” 

I looked at him whimsically. 

“Don’t I?" 

My thoughts sped back down the years to a 
garden in France. Her name was Clothilde. 
We met in a manner outrageous to Gallic 
propriety, as I used to climb over the garden 
wall, to the peril of my epidermis. We loved. 
We were parted by stern parents —not mine— 
and Clothilde was packed off to the good Sis- 
ters who had previously had care of her educa- 
tion. Now she is fat and happy and the wife 
of a banker and the mother of children. But 
the romance was sad and bad and mad enough 
while it lasted; and when Clothilde was (figura- 
tively) dragged from my arms I cursed and 
swore and out-Heroded Herod and played 
termagant and summoned the heavens to fall 
down and crush me miserably beneath their 
weight. And then her brother challenged me 
to fight a duel; whereupon, as the most wor- 
shipped of all shes had not received a ha' 
worth of harm at my hands, I called him a silly 
ass and threatened to break his head if he in- 
terfered any more in my legitimate despair. I 
smile at it now; but it was real at two and 
twenty—as real, I take it, as Dale's consuming 
passion for the lady of the circus. 

'There was also, I remembered a certain— 
but this had nothing to do with Dale. Neither 
had the tragedy of my lost Clothilde. "The 
memories, however, brought a wistful touch of 
sympathy into my voice. 

“You soberly think, my dear old Dale,” said 
I, that I know nothing of love and passion and 
the rest of the divine madness?” 

“Tm sure you don’t,” he cried, with ап im- 
patient gesture. “If you did, you wouldn't 
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He came to an abrupt and confused halt. 

“I wouldn't —what 2" 

“Nothing. I forget what I was going to sav. 
Let us talk of something else.” 

“Tt was on the tip of your impulsive tongue,” 
said I cheerfully, "to refer to my attitude to- 
ward Miss Faversham.” 

“I'm desperately sorry,” said he reddening. 
“It was unpardonable. But how did you 
guess?" 

I laughed, and quoted the Latin tag about 
the ingenuous boy of the ingenuous visage and 
ingenuous modesty. 

* Because I don't feverishly sgarch the post- 
bag for a letter from Miss Faversham you con- 
clude I'm a bloodless automaton?” 

“Please don't say any more about it, 
Simon,” he pleaded, in deep distress. 

A sudden idea struck me. 1 reflected, w alked 
to the window, and, having made up my mind, 
sat down again. I had a weapon to hand 
which I had overlooked, and with the discov- 
ery came a weak craving for the boy's sym- 
pathy. I believe I care more for him ‘than for 
any living creature. I decided to give him 
some notion of my position. Sooner or later 
he would have to learn it. 

* ] would rather like to tell you something," 
said I, ^ about my engagement. In confidence, 
of course. When Eleanor Faversham comes 
back I propose to ask her to release me from 
it." 

He drew a long breath. “I’m glad. She's 
an awfully nice girl, but she's no more in love 
with you than my mother is. But it'll be 
rather difficult, won't it?” 

“I don't think so," I replied, shaking my 
head. “It's a question of health. Му doc- 
tors absolutely forbid it." 

A look of affectionate alarm sprang into his 
eyes. He broke into sympathy. My health? 
Why had I not told him before? In heaven's 
name what was the matter with me?” 

* Something silly," said I. "Nothing you 
need worry about on my account. Only I 
must go piano for the rest of my days. Mar- 
riage isn’t to be thought of. There is some- 
thing else I must tell you. I must resign my 
seat.” 

“Resign your scat. 
When?” 

“ As soon as possible.” 

He looked at me aghast, as if the world were 
coming to an end. 

“We had better concoct an epistle to Rag- 
gles this morning.” 

“But you can’t be serious?” 

“I can sometimes, my dear Dale. 
one of the afilicting occasions.” 


Give up Parliament? 


This is 


“You never loved. You don't know what love is” 


“You out of Parliament? You out of public 
life? It’s inconceivable. It’s damnable. But 
you’re just coming into your own—what Rag- 
gles said—what I told you yesterday. But it 
can’t be. You can hold on. ГЇЇ do all the 
drudgery for you. I'll work night and day." 

And he tramped up and down the room ut- 
tering the disconnected phrases which an 
honest young soul, unaccustomed to express 
itself emotionally, blurts out in moments of 
deep feeling. 


ail ү! 
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“Its no use, Dale," said I. 
marching orders. ” 

“But why should they come just now—— ? " 

* When the sweets of office are dangling at 
my lips? It's pretty simple," I laughed. “It’s 
one of the little ironies that please the high 
gods so immensely. They have an elementary 
sense of humor—like that of the funny fellow 
who pulls your chair from under you and 
shrieks with laughter when you go wallop on 
to the floor. Well—I don’t grudge them their 

2I 


*Tve got my 
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amusement. They must have a dull time 
settling mundane affairs, and a little joke goes a 
long way with them, as it docs in the House 
of Commons. Fancy sitting on those green 
benches legislating for all eternity, with never 
a recess and never even a dinner hour! Poor 
high gods! Let us pity them." 

I looked at him and smiled, perhaps a little 
wearily. One can always command one’s 
eyes, but one's lips sometimes get out of con- 
trol. He could not have noticed my lips, how- 
ever, for he cried: 

"By George, you're splendid! I wish I 
could take a knock-out blow like that.” 

“You'll have to one of these days. It's the 
only way of taking it. And now," said I, in a 
businesslike tone, * I've told you all this with a 
purpose. At Wymington, it will be a case of 
Le Roi est mort. Vive le Roi! The vacancy 
will have to be filled up at once. We'll have to 
find a suitable candidate. Have you one in 
your mind?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“I have.” 

“Who?” 

“You.” 

“Me?” He nearly sprang into the air with 
astonishment. 

“Why not?” 

“They'd never adopt me.” 

“I think they would," I said. “There are 
men in the House as young as you. You're 
well known at Wymington and at Headquar- 
ters as my right-hand man. You’ve done some 
speaking—you do it rather well—it's only your 
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private conversational style that's atrocious. 
You've got your name—familiar in public life 
up and down the country, thanks to your 
father and mother. It's a fairly safe seat. I 
see no reason why they shouldn't adopt you. 
Would you like it?” 

"Like it?" he cried. 
ears for it. " 

“Then,” said I, playing my winning card, 
*]et us hear no more about Lola Brandt." 

He gave me a swift glance and walked up 
and down the room for a while in silence. 
Presently he halted in front of me. 

“Look here, Simon, you're a beast, but "— 
he smiled frankly at the quotation—" vou're a 
just beast. You oughtn’t to rub it in like that 
about Lola, until you have seen her yourself. 
It isn't fair." 

“You speak now in language distantly ap- 
proaching that of reason," I remarked. “ What 
do vou want me to do?” 

"Come with me this afternoon and see 
her.” 

My young friend had me nicely in the trap. 
I could not refuse. 

“Very well,” said I. 
understanding 7 

“Qh, on any old understanding you like!" he 
cried, and darted to the door. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To ring her up on the telephone and tell her 
you're coming.? 

That’s the worst of the young. They have 
such a disconcerting manner of clinching one's 
undertakings. 


* Why, I'd give my 


* But on the distinct 
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Oh, the breath of life is good! 
This sun and air Í drink, 
These hills I look upon, 
These stars that quivering sink 
Into the day that's gone, 
They stir the laggard blood 
With breath of brotherhood, 
And life, ] cry, is good! 


ls good! 
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Y real purpose in journeying to Yuca- 
M tan was to find out what became of 

the Yaqui Indians of Sonora. In 
common with thousands of other Americans 
who have lived for years in our Southwest 
and near the border line of Mexico, I knew 
something of the sufferings of the Yaquis 
in their native state, of the means which 
had been taken to stir them to revolt, of the 
confiscation of their lands, of the methods 
of extermination employed by the army, of 
the indignation voiced by the decent element 
of Sonora, finally, of President Diaz's sweep- 
ing order of deportation. I knew that the 
order of deportation was being carried out, 
that hundreds of families were being gathered 
up monthly and sent away into exile. But 
what fate was waiting them there at the 
end of that exile road? "The answer was al- 
ways vague, indefinite, unsatisfactory. Even 
well-informed Mexicans of their country's 
metropolis could not tell me. After the 
Yaqui exiles sailed from the port of Vera Cruz 


(Mexico: 


A young Yaqui boy on the morning of his execution 


the curtain dropped upon them. I went to 
Yucatan in order to witness, if possible, the 
final act in the life drama of the Yaqui nation, 
and I witnessed it. 

The Yaquis are being exterminated, and ex- 
terminated fast. As to whether or not the 
Yaquis ought to be exterminated there is more 
room for controversy. It is undoubtedly true 
that a portion of their number have persist- 
ently refused to accept the destiny that their 
government has marked out for them. On 
the other hand, there are those who assert that 
the Yaquis are as worthy as other Mexicans 
and deserve as much consideration at the 
hands of the Mexican government. 

The extermination of the Yaquis began in 
war; its finish is being accomplished in de- 
portation. 

'The Yaquis are called Indians. Like the 
Mayas of Yucatan, they are Indians and yet 
they are not Indians. In the United States 
we would not call them Indians, for they are 
workers. As far back as their history can be 
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traced they have never been savages. They 
have been an agricultural people. They 
tilled the soil, discovered and developed 
mines, constructed systems of irrigation, built 
adobe towns, maintained public schools, had 
an organized government and their own mint. 
When the Spanish missionaries came among 
them they were in possession of practically the 
whole of that vast territory south of Arizona 
which to-day comprises the state of Sonora. 

“They are the best workers in Sonora,” 
Colonel Francisco В. Cruz, the very man who 
has charge of their deportation to Yucatan, 
and of whom I will have more to say later, 
told me. “One Yaqui laborer is worth two 
ordinary Americans and three ordinary Mexi- 
cans," E. F. Trout, a Sonora mine foreman, 
told me. “They are the strongest, soberest 
and most reliable people in Mexico,” another 
one told me. “The government is taking our 
best workmen away from us and destroying 
the prosperity of the state," said another. 
“The government says it wants to open up 
the Yaqui country for settlers,” S. R. De Long, 
secretary of the Arizona Historical Society and 
an old resident of Sonora, told me, “but it is 
my opinion that the Yaquis themselves are 
the best settlers that can possibly be found.” 
Such expressions are heard almost daily in 
Sonora, in the border states and in border 
publications. The Yaqui certainly has an ad- 
mirable physical development. During my 
journeys in Mexico I learned to pick him out 
at a glance, by his broad shoulders, his deep 
chest, his sinewy legs, his rugged face. The 
typical Yaqui is almost a giant, the race a race 
of athletes. Perhaps that is just the reason 
why he has not bent his head in submission to 
the will of the masters of Mexico. 

American mine-owners and railroad men of 
Sonora are repeatedly complaining against the 
deportation of the Yaquis, and it is because 
they are such good workmen. Another mat- 
ter which I have heard much remarked about 
by border Americans is the regard of the so- 
called renegade, or fighting Yaquis for the 
property of Americans and other foreigners. 
When the Yaquis first took up arms some 
twenty-five years ago they did so because of a 
definite grievance against the government. 
Usually they fought on the defensive. Driven 
to the mountains, they have been compelled 
at times to sally forth and plunder for their 
stomachs’ sake. But for many years it was 
known to all men that they never attacked 
Americans nor any people but Mexicans. 
And they never committed any depredations 
on railroads or railroad property, which in 
Sonora has always been American. 
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The origin of the Yaqui troubles is gener- 
ally attributed to a plot on the part of a num- 
ber of politicians, the purpose being to get 
possession of the rich lands in Southern So- 
nora which the Yaquis had held for hundreds 
of years. For twenty-four years past the only 
governors Sonora has hud have been Ramon 
Corral, now Diaz's vice-president, Rafael Ysa- 
bal and Luis Torres. "These three have rotated 
in office, as it were, for more than a gener- 
ation. As no popular elections were held at 
all, these three friends had absolutely no one 
to answer to except President Diaz, and their 
authority in Sonora has been practically ab- 
solute. 

The Yaquis seem to have had a pretty good 
title to their lands when Corral, Ysabal and 
Torres came upon the scene. At the time 
of the Spanish conquest they were a nation of 
from one to two hundred thousand people, 
supposed by some authorities to have been 
ofishoots from the Aztecs. The Spanish were 
never able to subdue them completely, and 
after two hundred and fifty troublous years a 
peace was entered into whereby the Yaquis 
gave up a part of their territory and, as ac- 
knowledgment of their rightful ownership of 
the rest of it, the King of Spain gave them a 
patent signed by his own hand. This was 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
the royal patent was honored by every ruler 
and chief executive of Mexico down to Diaz. 
During all that time the Yaquis were at peace 
with the world. Their reputation as a natu- 
rally peaceful nation was established. It re- 
mained for the government ‘of Diaz to stir 
them into war. 

During these years of peace the Yaquis be- 
came part and parcel of the Mexican nation. 
They lived like other Mexicans. They had 
their own personal farms, their own homes, 
and they paid taxes on their property like 
other Mexicans. During the war against 
Maximilian they sent soldiers to help Mexico, 
and many of them distinguished themselves 
by brilliant service. 

But somehow war came. Teresa Urrea 
Cabora, a highly educated Mexican woman, 
who figured personally in some of the wars of 
the Yaquis and who for her charitable min- 
istrations was called Santa de Cabora, pub- 
lished a history in Spanish of the Yaqui 
troubles. 

Santa de Cabora says that a certain pair of 
officials were at the bottom of the Yaqui war. 
They wanted the Yaqui lands, and they saw 
opportunity for graft in bringing a large body 
of soldiers into the state. So they harassed 
the Yaquis. They sent bogus surveyors 


EXECUTION OF YAQUI 


The upper photograph shows condemned 
the lower was taken immediately after t 


through the Yaqui Valley to mark out the 
land and tell the people that the government 
had decided to give it to foreigners. They il- 
legally confiscated $80,000 in a bank belonging 
to Chief Cajeme. Finally, they sent armed 
men to arrest Cajeme, and when they could 
not find him they set fire to his house and to 
those of his neighbors, and assaulted the 
women of the village, even Cajeme's wife not 
being respected. Finally, the victims were 
goaded into war. 

Since that day twenty-four years ago the 
Mexican government has maintained an army 
almost perpetually in the field against the 
Yaquis, an army ranging in numbers from 
2,400 to 6,000 men. "Thousands of soldiers 
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" RENEGADES " 
risoners being blindfolded ; 
fe volley had been fired 


and tens of thousands of Yaquis have been 
killed in battle and many hundreds of Yaquis 
have been executed after being taken prisoners. 
After a few years Chief Cajeme was captured 
and publicly executed in the presence of a 
large body of his people who had been taken 
prisoner with him. — Tetabiate, another Yaqui, 
was promptly elected to Cajeme' s place, and 
the fight went on. Finally, in 1894, at one 
fell swoop, as it were, the ground was literally 
taken from under the feet of the rebels. Ву 
act of the federal government their lands were 
taken from them and handed over to one 

man, General Lorenzo Torres, who is now 
chief of the army in Sonora, then second in 
command. 
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The government is credited with having 
been guilty of the most horrible atrocities. 
Two examples are cited by Santa de Cabora 
as follows: 

“On May 17, 1892, General Otero, of the 
Mexican army, ordered the imprisonment of 
the Yaquis men, women and children, in the 
town of Navajoa, and hung so many of these 
people that the supply of rope in the town was 
exhausted, it being necessary to use each rope 
five or six times.” 

“A colonel in the army, Antonio Rincon, in 
July of 1892, took two hundred Yaquis, men, 
women and children, prisoners, and carried 
them in the gunboat El Democrata and 
dropped them in the ocean between the 
mouth of the Yaqui river and the seaport of 
Guaymas, all of them perishing." 

A report has been circulated along our 
Mexican border that an incident similar to 
the last mentioned happened in February, 
1908. Colonel Francisco B. Cruz, who claims 
to have been on board the gunboat and wit- 
nessed the incident, declared to me, however, 
that the one hundred Yaqui exiles on the ves- 
sel merely carried out a suicide pact, that, 
choosing death to exile, they threw their chil- 
dren into the sea and jumped in aíter them. 
Not one of the party was saved. 

* Every soldier who kills a Yaqui," 
physicianwho 
served two 
years. with the 
troops against 
the Yaquis 
and whom I 
met in Mex 
ico City, told 
me, “is paid 
a reward of 
one hundred 
dollars. To 
prove his feat 
the soldier 
must show the 
ears of his 
victim.* Bring 
in the ears,’ 
is the stand- 
ing order of 
the officers. 
Often I have 
seen а com- 
pany of sol- 
diers drawn 
up in a square 
and one of 
their number 
receiving one 
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“Tt was customary to offer the men freedom and money to lead the troops 
over the secret mountain trails to the fastnesses of their friends. 
native was the rope, yet 
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I never knew of one of those ane turnin Til I 
traitor. ‘Give me the rope!" they would cry, and a number of times 1 AY UEO DTS: 
have seen such a man run, put the rope around his own neck and demand that land where 
it be tightened quickly, that he might not again be subjected to so base an insult” Some peace- 
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hundred dollars for a pair of ears, paid him 
by the government for a Yaqui victim. 

* Sometimes small squads of the Indians are 
captured, and when I was with the army it 
was customary to offer the men freedom and 
money to lead the troops over the secret 
mountain trails to the fastnesses of their 
friends. The alternative was the rope, yet I 
never knew of one of those captives turning 
traitor. ‘Give me the rope!’ they would cry, 
and a number of times I have seen such a 
man run, put the rope around his own neck 
and demand that it be tightened quickly, that 
he might not again be subjected to so base an 
insult." 

I have before me a letter from G. G. Lele- 
vier, a former member of the Mexican Liberal 
Party and editor of one of their papers in the 
United States. Lelevier is said to have recently 
gone over to the cause of the government. 
Commenting on a photograph showing a lot 
of Yaquis hanging from a tree in Sonora, the 
letter says: 

“This picture resembles very much another 
one that was taken at the Yaqui river when 
General Angel Martinez was in command of 
the Mexican army of occupation. It was a 
custom of this general to hang men because 
they could not tell him where the insurrecto 
Yaquis were at the time, and he went so far 
as to lasso the 
women of the 
Yaquis and 
to hang them 
also. It went 
on so untilthe 
chief of the 
geographical 
commission 
reported the 
facts to the 
city of Mex- 
ico andthreat- 
ened to resign 
if the prac- 
tice contin- 
ued. Then 
this monster 
of a general 
was removed. 

"But later 
on Governor 
— — —it must 
have been in 
1902 —made 
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ful Yaquis had taken refuge, and then and 
there ordered the Seri Indians to bring to him 
the right hand of every Yaqui there, with the 
alternative of the Seris themselves being ex- 
terminated. Doctor Boido took a snapshot 
with a kodak, and you could see in it the 
governor laughing at the sight of a bunch of 
hands that had been brought to him and 
that were dangling from the end of a cane. 
This picture was even published in derision 
of the exploits of Governor in the news- 
paper El Imparcial, of Mexico City." 

In 1898 the government troops were armed 
for the first time with the improved Mauser 
rifle, and in that year they met and wiped out 
an army of Yaquis at Mazacoba, the killed 
numbering more than 1,900. This ended 
warfare on anything like an equal footing. 
There were no more large battles; the Yaqui 
warriors were merely hunted. "Thousands of 
the Indians surrendered. Their leaders were 
executed, and they and their families were 
granted a new territory to the north, to which 
they journeyed as to a promised land. But it 
proved to be a barren desert, entirely water- 
less and one of the most uninhabitable spots 
in all America. Hence the ‘peaceful Yaquis 
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moved to other sections of the 
state, some of them becoming 
wage-workers in the mines, 
others finding employment on 
the railroads, and still others 
becoming peons on the farms. 
Then and there this portion of 
the Yaqui nation lost its iden- 
tity and became merged with 
the peoples about it. But it is 
these Yaquis, the peaceful ones, 
who are to-day being sought 
out and deported to Yucatan. 

A few Yaquis, perhaps four 
or five thousand, refused to 
give up the battle for their 
lands. They found inaccessible 
peaks and established a strong- 
hold high up in the Bacetete 
mountains, which border upon 
their former home. Here flow 
never-ceasing springs of cold 
water. Here, on the almost 
perpendicular cliffs, they built 
their little homes, planted their 
corn, raised their families and 
sang, sometimes, of the fertile 
valleys which once were theirs. 
The army of several thousand 
soldiers still hunted them. The 
soldiers could not. reach those 
mountain heights, but they 
could wait for the Indians in the gorges 
and shoot them as they came down in search 
of meat, of clothing, and of other comforts 
which they yearned to add to their exist- 
ence. 

Many small bands of these so-called rene- 
gades have been killed. Others have been 
captured and executed. Rumors of peace 
have traveled the rounds only to prove untrue 
a little later. Peace conferences with the gov- 
ernment have been held, but have failed be- 
cause the “renegades” could secure no guar- 
antee that they would not be either executed 
or deported after they laid down their arms. 
Finally, in January of this year, the report was 
officially sent out by Governor Torres that 
Chief Bule and several hundred of his war- 
riors had surrendered on conditions. But 
there are a few hundred Yaquis still left 
among those Bacetete crags. "They refuse to 
surrender. They are outlaws. They are cut 
off from the world. They have no connection 
with the peaceful element of their nation that 
is scattered all over the state of Sonora. Yet 
the existence of this handful of “ renegades” is 
the only excuse the Mexican government has 
for gathering up peaceful Mexican families 
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and deporting them—at the rate 
of soo per month! 

Why should a lot of women 
and children and old men be 
made to suffer because some of 
their fourth cousins are fighting 
away off there in the hills? The 
army physician with whom I 
talked in Mexico City answered 
the question in very energetic 
terms. 

“The reason?” he said. 
“ There is no reason. It is only 
an excuse. The excuse is that 
the workers contribute to the 
support of the fighters. If it is 
true, it is true only in an infin- 
itesimal minority of cases, for 
the vast majority of the Yaquis 
are entirely out of touch with 
the fighters. "There may be a 
few guilty parties, but absolutely 
no attempt is made to find them 
out. For what a handful of 
patriotic Yaquis may possibly be 
doing, tens of thousands are made 
to suffer and die. It is as if a 
whole town were put to the torch 
because one of its inhabitants 
had stolen a horse.” 

'The deportation of Yaquis to 
Yucatan began about four years 
ago. It was carried out on a small scale at 
first, then on a larger one. 

Finally, in the spring of 1908, a despatch 
was published in American and Mexican 
newspapers saying that President Diaz had 
issued a sweeping order decreeing that every 
Yaqui, wherever found, men, women and 
children, should be gathered up by the War 
Department and deported to Yucatan. Dur- 
ing my journeys in Mexico I inquired many 
times as to the authenticity of this despatch, 
and the story was confirmed. It was con- 
firmed by men in the public departments of 
Mexico City. It was confirmed by Colonel 
Cruz, chief deporter of Yaquis. And it is 
certain that such an order, wherever it may 
have come from, was carried out, as com- 
plaints of employers of labor of Sonora indi- 
cate. Yaqui workingmen were taken daily 
from mines, railroads and farms, old work- 
ingmen who never owned a rifle in their lives, 
women, children, babes, the old and the 
young, the weak and the strong. Guarded 
by soldiers and rurales they traveled together 
over the exile road. More than that, there 
were others besides Yaquis who traveled over 
that road. Pimas and Opatas, other Indians, 
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Mexicans, and any dark people found who 
were poor and unable to protect themselves 
were taken, tagged as Yaquis, and sent away 
to the land of henequen. What became of 
them there? That is what I went to Yucatan 
to find out. 

The secret which lies at the roots of the 
whole Yaqui affair was revealed to me and 
the whole matter summed up in a few words 
by a colonel in the Mexican army, in one of 
the most remarkable interviews which I ob- 
tained during my entire trip to Mexico. 

For the past four years this officer has been 
one of those in immediate charge of trans- 
porting all the Yaqui exiles to Yucatan. I 
was fortunate enough to take passage on the 
same steamer with him returning from Pro- 
greso to Vera Cruz. He is a stout, comfortable, 
talkative old campaigner of about sixty years. 
The steamship people put us in the same 
stateroom, and, as the colonel had some gov- 
ernment passes which he hoped to sell me, we 
were soon on the most confidential terms. 

“In the past three and one-half years," he 
told me, *I have delivered just fifteen thou- 
sand seven hundred Yaquis in Yucatan—de- 
livered, mind you, for you must remember 
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that the government never allows me enough 
expense money to feed them properly, and 
from ten to twenty per cent. die on the journey. 

“These Yaquis,” he said, “sell in Yucatan 
for $65 apiece—men, women and children. 
Who gets the money? Well, $10 goes to me 
for my services. The rest is ‘turned over to 
the Secretary of War. This, however, is only 
a drop in the bucket, for I know this to be à 
fact, that every foot of land, every building, 
every cow, every burro, everything left behind 
by the Yaquis when they are carried away by 
the soldiers, is appropriated for his private use 
by the official in authority of the locality from 
which they have been removed." 

So according to this man, who has himself 
made at least $157,000 out of the business, 
the Yaquis are being deported for the money 
there is in it—first, the money from the ap- 
propriation of their property, second, the 
money from the sale of their bodies. He de- 
clured to me that the deportations would 
never stop until the last possible dollar had 
been squeezed out of the business. There is 
a company of prominent officials who stand 


together, and each one sees that the others get - 


their share. 

Fourteen years ago Lorenzo Torres was 
given the lands in the Yaqui Valley for his 
own. Luis Torres, his brother, commanded 
the army in Sonora when he wasn't governor. 
But now he is governor. 

"Who gets the exiled Yaquis?” repeated 
the colonel, in reply to one of my questions. 
* Well, that depends entirelv upon certain 
high government officials. All the henequen 
planters want Yaquis, but unless you аге 
a friend of one of these officials vou can't 
get a single Yaqui. All those sent to Yucatan 
are consigned to the one, all those sent on to 
Campeche are consigned to the other, and 
these men let their friends have them as they 
desire." 

These little confidences of the colonel were 
given me merely as bits of interesting gossip 
to a harmless foreigner. He had no notion of 
exposing the officials. and citizens whose 
names he mentioned. Не expressed no ob- 
jection whatever to the system, rather gloried 
in it. 

“In the past six months,” the fat colonel 
told me, “I have handled three thousand 
Yaquis—five hundred a month. That's the 
capacity of the government boats between 
Guaymas and San Blas, but I hope to see it 
increased before the end of the усаг. I have 
just been given orders to hurry 1,500 more to 
Yucatan as quickly as I can get them there. 
Ah, yes, I ought to have a comfortable little 
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fortune for myself. before this thing is over, 
for there are at least 100,000 more Y aquis to 
come!” 

Yaquis traveling to Yucatan, after arriving 
at the port of Guaymas, Sonora, embark on a 
government war vessel for the port of San 
Blas. After a journey of four or five days 
they are disembarked and are driven by foot 
over some of the roughest mountains in Mex- 
ico, from San Blas to Tepic and from Tepic 
to San Marcos. As the crow flies the dis- 
tance is little more than one hundred miles; as 
the road. winds it is twice as far, and requires 
from fifteen to twenty days to travel.“ Bull 
pens.” or concentration camps, are provided 
all along the route, and stops are made at the 
principal cities. All families are broken up 
on the way, the chief points at which this is 
done being Guaymas, San Marcos, Guadala- 
jara and Mexico City. From San Marcos the 
unfortunates are carried by train over the 
Mexican Central Railway to Mexico City- and 
from Mexico City over the International Rail- 
way to Vera Cruz. Here they are bundled 
into one of the freight steamers of the “ Na- 
tional "compány, and in from two to five days 
are disembarked at Progreso and turned over 
to the waiting consignees. 

On the road to Yucatan the companion of 
my journeys, L. Gutierrez De Lara, and I saw 
gangs of Yaqui exiles, saw them in the “ bull 
pen” in the midst of the army barracks in 
Mexico City; tinally we joined a party of them 
at Vera Cruz and traveled with them on ship 
from Vera Cruz to Progreso. 

There were 104 of them shoved into the 
unclean hole astern of the freight steamer 
Sinaloa, on which we embarked. We thought 
it might be difficult to obtain the opportunity 
to visit this unclean hole but, luckily, we were 
mistaken. The guard bent readily to friendly 
words, and before the ship was well under way 
De Lara and I were seated on boxes in the 
hold with a group of exiles gathered about us, 
some of them, tobacco- famished, pulling furi- 
ously at the cigarettes which we had passed 
among them, others silently munching the 
bananas, apples and oranges which we had 
brought. 

There were two old men of past fifty, one 
of them small, active. sharp-featured, talka- 
tive, dressed in American overalls, jumper, 
shoes and slouch hat, with the face and man- 
ner of a man bred to civilization; the other 
tall, silent. impassive, wrapped to the chin in 
a gay colored blanket, the one comfort he had 
snatched from his few belongings as the sol- 
diers were leading him away. There was a 
magnificent specimen of an athlete under 
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thirty, with a wizened | 
baby girl of two held in L 
the crook of one arm, an 
aggressive-faced woman 

of forty against whom 
was closely pressed a girl 

of ten, shivering and shak- | 
ing in the grasp of a 
malarial attack, two over- | 
grown boys who squatted 
together in the back- 
ground and grinned -half 
foolishly at our questions, 
bedraggled women, nearly 
half of them with babies, 
and an astonishingly large 
number of little chubby- 
faced, bare-legged boys 
and girls who played un- 
comprehendingy about | 
the floor or stared at us 

from a distance out of their big, solemn black 
eyes. 

* Revolutionists?" I asked of the man in 
overalls and jumper. 

“No; workingmen." 

“Yaquis?” 

“ Yes, one Yaqui,” 
the blanket. “The rest 
Opatas.” 

“Then why are you here?’ 

“Ah, we are all Yaquis to сана Torres. 
It makes no difference to him. You are dark. 
You dress in my clothes and you will be a 
Yaqui—to him. He makes no investigation, 
asks no questions—only takes you.” 

“Where are you from?” I asked of the old 
man. 

“Most of us are from Ures. They took us 
in the night and carried us away without al- 
lowing us to make up bundles of our belong- 
ings.” 

“I am from Horcasitas,” spoke up the 
young athlete with the babe on his arm. “I 
was plowing in the field when they came, and 
they did not give me time to unhitch my 
oxen.” 

* Where is the mother of your baby?” I in- 
quired curiously of the young father. 

* Dead in San Marcos," he replied, closing 
his teeth tight. “That three weeks’ tramp 
over the mountains from the ocean killed her. 
They have allowed me to keep the little one— 
so far." 

* Did any of you make resistance when the 
soldiers came to take you?” I asked. 

“No,” answered the old man from Ures. 
“ We went quietly; we did not try to run 
away." Then, with a smile: “The officers 
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found more trouble in looking after their теп, 
their privates, to prevent them from running 
away, from deserting, than they did with us. 

“We were one hundred and fifty-three at 
the start, we of Ures," went on the old man. 
* Farm laborers, all of us. We worked for 
small farmers, poor men, men with not more 
than half a dozen families each in their em- 
ploy. One day a government agent visited 
the neighborhood and ordered the bosses to 
give an account of all their laborers. The 
bosses obeyed, but they did not know what it 
meant until a few days later, when the soldiers 
came. Then they knew, and they saw ruin 
coming to them as well as to us. They 
begged the officers, saying: ‘This is my peon. 
He is a good man. He has been with me for 
twenty years. I need him for the harvest.” 

“Tt is true," broke in the woman with the 
ague-stricken child. “We were with Carlos 
Romo for twenty-two years. The night we 
were taken we were seven; now we are two." 

“And we were with Eugenio Morales for 
sixteen years,” spoke another woman. 

“Yes,” went on the spokesman, “our bosses 
followed us, begging, but it was no use. Some 
of them followed us all the way to Hermosillo. 
There was Manuel Gandara, and Jose Juan 
Lopez, and Franco Tallez, and Eugenio 
Morales and the Romo brothers, Jose and 
Carlos. You will find them there now and 
they will tell you that what we say is true. 
They followed us, but it was no use. They 
had to go back and call vainly at our empty 
houses for laborers. We were stolen—and 
they were robbed!” 

“ They died on the way like starving cattle," 
went on the old man from Ures. “When one 
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fell ill he never got well again. One woman 
was deathly sick at the start. She begged to 
be left behind, but they wouldn’t leave her. 
She was the first to fall—it happened on the 
train between Hermosillo and Guaymas. 

“But the cruelest part of the trail was be- 
tween San Blas and San Marcos. Those 
women with babies! It was awful! They 
dropped down in the dust again and again. 
Two never got up again, and we buried them 
ourselves there beside the road.” 

“There were burros in San Blas,” inter- 
rupted a woman, “and mules, and horses. 
Oh, why didn’t they let us ride? But our 
men жеге good. When the little legs of the 
ninos were weary our men carried them on 
their backs. And when the three women who 
were far gone in pregnancy could walk no 
more our men made stretchers of twigs and 
carried them, taking turns. Yes, our men 
were good, but now they are gone. We do 
not see them any тоге!” 

“The soldiers had to tear me away from 
my husband,” said another, “and when I 
cried out they only laughed. The next night 
a soldier came and tried to take hold of me, 
but I pulled off my shoes and beat him with 
them. Yes, the soldiers bothered the women 
often, especially that week we starved in 
Mexico City, but always the women fought 
them back.” 

“I have a sister in Yucatan,” said a young 
woman under twenty. “Two years ago they 
carried her away. As soon as we arrive I 
shall try to find her. We will keep each other 
company, now that they have taken my hus- 
band from me. Tell me, is it so terribly hot 
in Yucatan as they say it is? I do not like 
hot weather, yet if they will only let me live 
with my sister I will not mind." 

“To whom do all these bright little tads, 
these muchachos, all of the same size, be- 
long?" I inquired. 

* Quien sabe?" answered an old woman. 
“Their parents are gone, just as are our 
babes. They take our children from us and 
give us the children of strangers. And when 
we begin to love the new ones, they take 
them away, too. Do you see that woman 
huddled over there with her face in her 
hands? They took her four little boys at 
Guadalajara and left her nothing. Myself? 
Yes, they took my husband. For more than 
thirty years we had never been parted for a 
single night. But that made no difference; he 
is gone. Yet perhaps I am lucky; I still have 
my daughter. Do you think, though, that we 
may mect our husbands again in Yucatan?" 

AS we breasted the Vera Cruz lighthouse, 
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the shoulder of a norther heaved itself against 
the side of the vessel, the ocean streamed in 
at the lower port-holes and the quarters of 
the unhappy exiles were flooded with water. 
They fled for the deck, but here were met by 
flying sheets of rain, which drove them back 
again. Between the flooded hold and the 
flooded poop the exiles spent the night, and 
when, early the next morning, as we drove 
into the Coatzacoalcos river, I strolled aft 
again, I saw them lying about the deck, all of 
them drenched and shivering, some of them 
writhing in the throes of acute seasickness. 

In Yucatan I soon learned what became of 
the Yaqui exiles. They are sent to the hene- 
quen plantations as slaves, slaves on almost 
exactly the same basis as are thousands of 
Mayas whom I found on the plantations. 
They are held as chattels, they are bought 
and sold, they receive no wages, but are fed 
on beans, tortillas and putrid fish. They are 
beaten, sometimes beaten to death. They are 
worked from dawn until night in the hot sun 
beside the Mayas. The men are locked up 
at night. The women are required to marry 
Chinamen or Mayas. They are hunted when 
they run away, and are brought back by the 
police if they reach a settlement. Families, 
broken up in Sonora or on the way, are never 
permitted to reunite. After they once pass 
into the hands of the planter the government 
cares no more for them, takes no more ac- 
count of them. The government has received 
its money, and the fate of the Yaqui is in the 
hands of the planter. Senor Zavala, presi- 
dent of the Camara de Agricola de Yucatan, 
the henequen planters’ private club, told me 
that two-thirds of these people die off within 
the first year after their arrival. 

I saw many Yaquis in Yucatan. I talked 
with them. I saw them beaten. They are 
called Indians, and for that reason some per- 
sons will say that they do not feel their troubles 
as you or I would feel the same thing. Per- 
haps it is so, but I do not believe it. One of 
the first things that I saw on a Yucatan plan- 
tation was the beating of a Yaqui. His name 
was Rosanta Bajeca. 

'The act, though not intentionally so, per- 
haps, was theatrically staged. It was at 3.45 
o’clock in the morning, just after roll-call of 
the slaves. The slave gang was drawn up in 
front of the plantation store, the fitful rays of 
the lanterns sputtering high on the store front 
playing uncertainly over their dusky faces and 
dirty white forms. There were seven hun- 
dred of them. Now and then a brighter lan- 
tern beam shot all the way to the towering 
tropical trees, which, standing shoulder to 
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shoulder, walled in the grass-grown patio. 
Under the hanging lanterns and facing the 
ragged band stood the administrador, or gen- 
eral manager, the mayordomo primero, or 
superintendent, and the lesser bosses, the 
mayordomos segundos, the majocol and the 
capataces. 

* Rosanta Вајеса!” 

'The name, squeaked out by the voice of the 
administrador, brought from the crowd a 
young Yaqui, medium sized, sinewy bodied, 
clean featured, with well-formed head erect on 
square shoulders, bony jaw fixed, dark, deep- 
set eyes darting rapidly from one side to an- 
other of the circle which surrounded him, like 
a tiger forced out of the jungle and into the 
midst of the huntsmen. 

“ОЁ with your shirt!" rasped the adminis- 
trador, and at the words superintendent and 
foremen ringed closer about him. One 
reached for the garment, but the Yaqui 
fended the hand, then, with the quickness of 
a cat, dodged a cane which swished at his 
bare head from the opposite direction. For 
one instant—no more—with the hate of his 
eyes he held the circle at bay, then with a 
movement of consent he waved them back, 
and with a single jerk drew the shirt over his 
head and bared his muscular bronze body, 
scarred and discolored from previous beatings, 
for the whip. Submissive but dignified he 
stood there, for all the world like a captive In- 
dian chief of a hundred years ago, contemptu- 
ously awaiting the torture of his enemies. 

Listlessly the waiting slaves looked on. A 

: regiment of toil, they stood half a dozen deep, 
with soiled calico trousers reaching half way 
to the ankles or rolled to the knees, shirts of 
the same material with many gaping mouths 
showing the bare brown skin beneath, bare 
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legs, bare feet, battered grass hats held defer- 
entially in the hands—a tatterdemalion lot, 
shaking the sleep from their eyes, blinking at 
the flickering lanterns. Three races there 
were, the sharp visaged, lofty browed Maya, 
aborigine of Yucatan, the tall, arrow-backed 
Chinaman and the swarthy, broad-fisted 
Yaqui from Sonora. 

At a third command of the administrador 
there stepped from the host of waiting slaves 
a giant Chinese. Crouching, he grasped the 
wrists of the silent Yaqui. The next moment 
he was standing straight with the Yaqui on 
his back in the manner of a tired child being 
carried by one of its elders. 

Not one of that throng who did not know 
what was coming, yet not until a capataz 
reached for a bucket hanging high on the 
store front did there come a tension of nerves 
among those seven hundred men. The 
whipper extraordinary, known as a majocol, a 
deep-chested, hairy brute, bent over the 
bucket and soused his hands deep into the 
water within. Withdrawing them, he held 
high for inspection four dripping ropes, each 
three feet long. The thick writhing things in 


the dim lamplight seemed like four bloated 
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Every eye was riveted tight upon that 
scene in the uncertain dimness of the 
early morning—the giant Chinaman, 
bending slightly forward now, the naked 

у upon his shoulders, the long, un- 
even, livid welt that marked the visit of 
the wet rope, the deliberate, the agoniz- 
ingly deliberate majocol, the adminis- 
trador, watch in hand, nodding-endorse- 
ment, the grinning mayordomo, the ab- 
sorbed capataces. All held their 
breath for the second blow. 1 held 
my breath with the rest, held it for 
ages, until | thought the rope would 
never fall. And not until it was all 
over did | know that, in order to 
multiply the torture, six seconds are al- 
lowed to intervene between each stroke 


snakes, and at sight of them the tired backs 
of the ragged seven hundred straightened with 
a jerk and an involuntary gasp rippled over 
the assemblage. Laggard slumber, though 
unsated, dropped from their eyes. At last all 
were awake, wide awake. 

The ropes were of native henequen braided 
tight and thick and heavy for the particular 
purpose in hand. Water-soaked, to give 
them more weight and cutting power, they 
were admirably fitted for the work of “ clean- 
ing up,” the term whereby corporal punish- 
ment is known on the plantations of Yucatan. 

The hairy majocol selected one of the four, 
tossed back the remaining three, the pail was 
carried away and the giant Chinaman squared 
off with the naked body of the victim to the 
gaze of his fellow bondsmen. The drama 
was an old one to them, so old that their eyes 
must have ached many times at the sight, yet 
for them it could never lose its fascination. 


Each knew that his own time was coming, if 
it had not already come, and not one possessed 
the physical power to turn his back upon the 
spectacle. 

Deliberately the majocol measured his dis- 
tance, then as deliberately raised his arm high 
and brought it swiftly down again; the bloated 
snake swished through the air and fell with a 
spat across the glistening bronze shoulders of 
the Yaqui! 

The administrador, a small, nervous man 
of many gestures, nodded his approval and 
glanced at his watch, the mayordomo, big, 
stolid, grinned slowly, the half dozen capataces 
leaned forward a little more obliquely in their 
eagerness, the regiment of slaves swayed 
bodily as by some invisible force, and a sec- 
ond gasp, painful and sharp like the bursting 
air from a severed windpipe, escaped them. 

Every eye was riveted tight upon that scene 
in the uncertain dimness of the early morning 
—the giant Chinaman, bending slightly for- 
ward now, the naked body upoa his shoulders, 
the long, uneven, livid welt that marked the 
visit of the wet rope, the deliberate, the ago- 
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nizingly deliberate majocel, the administrador, 
watch in hand, nodding endorsement, the 
grinning mavordomo, the absorbed cu palaces. 

All held their breath for the second blow. 
I held my breath with the rest, held it for 
ages, until I thought the rope would never fall. 
Not until I saw the tinger signal of the ad- 
ministrador did I know that the blows were 
delivered by the watch and not until it was 
all over did I know that, in order to multiply 
the torture, six seconds are allowed to inter- 
vene between each stroke. 

The second blow fell, and the third, and the 


fourth. I counted the blows as they fell, ages 
apart. At the fourth the strong brown skin 


broke and little pin-heads of crimson pushed 
themselves out, burst, and started downward 
in thin tricklets. At the sixth the glistening 
back lost its rigidity and fell to quivering like 
a jelly-fish. At the ninth a low whine, a 
whine somewhere in the depths of that Yaqui, 
found its devious way outward and into the 
open. Oh, that whine! I hear it now, a 
hard, hard whine, as if indurated to diamond 
hardness by drilling its way to the air through 
a soul of adamant. 

At last the spats ceased—there were fifteen 
—the administrador, with a final nod, put 
away his watch, the giant Chinaman released 
his grip on the brown wrists and the Yaqui 
tumbled in a limp heap to the ground. He 
lay there for a moment, his face in his arms, 
his quivering, bleeding flesh to the sky, then 
a foreman stepped forward and put a foot 
roughly against his hip. 

The Yaqui lifted his head, disclosing to the 
light a pair of glazed eyes and a face twisted 
with pain. А moment later he rose to his feet 
and staggered forward to join his fellow 
bondsmen. In that moment the spell of 
breathless silence on the seven hundred 
snapped, the ranks moved in agitation. and 
there rose a hum of low speech from every 
section of the crowd. The special “cleaning 
up" of the morning was over. Five minutes 
later the day's work on the farm had begun. 

Naturally I made inquiries about Rosanta 
Bajeca to find out what crime he had com- 
mitted to merit fifteen lashes of the wet rope. 
I ascertained that he had been only a month 
in Yucatan, and but three days befure had 
been put in the field with a harvesting gang to 
cut and trim the great leaves of the henequen 
plant. Two thousand a day was the regular 
stint for each slave, and Bajeca had been 
given three days in which to acquire the dex- 
terity necessary to harvest the required num- 
ber of leaves. He had failed. Hence the 
flogging, There had been no other fault. 
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“Tt’s a wonder," I remarked to a cafataz, 
“that this Yaqui did not tear himself from the 
back of the Chinaman. It's a wonder he did 
not fight. He scems like a brave man; he 
has the look of a fighter.” 

The capatas chuckled. 

" One month ago he was a fighter," was the 
reply, “but a Yaqui learns many things in a 
month in Yucatan. Still, there was a time 
when we thought this dog would never learn. 
Now and then they come to us that way; they 
never learn; they're never worth the money 
that’s paid for them." 

"Tell me about this one," I urged. 

“He fought; that's all. The day he came 
he was put to work loading bundles of leaves 
onto the elevator which leads to the cleaning 
machine. The mavordomo—yes, the mayor- 
domo primero—happened along and punched 
the fellow in the stomach with his cane. A 
half minute later a dozen of us were struggling 
to pull that Yaqui wolf away from the throat 
of the mayordomo. We starved him for a 
day and then dragged him out for a cleaning- 
up. But he fought with his fingers and with 
his teeth until a capataz laid him out with the 
blunt edge of a machete. After that he tasted 
the rope daily for awhile, but every day for no 
less than a week the fool fought crazily on un- 
til he kissed the earth under the weight of a 
club. But our majocol never faltered. That 
majocol is a genius. He conquered the wolf. 
He wielded the rope until the stubborn one 
surrendered, until that same Yaqui came 
crawling, whimpering, on hands and knees 
and licked with his naked tongue the hand of 
the man who had beaten him!” 

The Mexican law forbids divorce and re- 
marriage within its domain, but the law is 
suspended in the case of the Yaqui exiles after 
they have become the property of the hene- 
quen kings. I found it to be a common prac- 
tice of the planters to require the Yaqui wife, 
freshly separated from her lawful husband, to 
marry a Chinaman and live with him. 

“We do that,” explained one of the planters 
to me, “in order to make the Chinamen better 
satisfied and less inclined to run away. And 
besides, we know that every new babe born 
on the place will some day be worth any- 
where from Ssoo to $1,000 cash.” 

On the ranch of one of the most famous of 
the henequen kings we found about two hun- 
dred Yaquis. One-third of these were men, 
who were quartered with a large body of Mayas 
and Chinamen. Entirely apart from these, and 
housed in a row of new one-room huts, each 
set in a tiny patch of uncultivated land, we 
discovered the Yaqui women and children. 
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We found them squatting around on their 
bare floors or nursing an open-air fire and a 
kettle just outside the back door. We found 
no men among them, Yaquis or Chinamen, 
for they had only arrived one month before— 
all of them—from Sonora. 

In one house we found as many as fourteen 
inmates. There was a woman past fifty with 
the strength of an Indian chief in her face and 
with words which went to the mark like an 
arrow to a target. There was a comfortable, 
home-like woman with a broad, pock-marked 
face, pleasant words and eyes which kindled 
with friendliness despite her troubles. There 
were two women who watched their fire and 
listened only. There was a-girl of fifteen, a 
bride of four months, but now alone, a won- 
derfully comely girl with big eyes and soft 
mouth, who sat with her back against the wall 
and smiled and smiled—until she cried. 
There was a sick woman who lay on the floor 
and groaned feebly but never looked up, and 
there were eight children. е 

* Last week we were fifteen," said the home- 
like woman, “but one has already gone. They 
never get well." She reached over and gently 
stroked the hair of the sister who lay on the 
floor. 

* Were you all married ?" I asked. 
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“All,” nodded the old woman with the face 
of a chief. 

"Апа where are they now?” 

“Quien sabe?" And she searched our eyes 
deep for the motive of our questions. 

“I am a Papago,” reassured De Lara. “We 
are friends." 

“You are not working," I 
“What are you doing?” 

“Starving,” said the old woman. 

“We get that once a week—for all of us,” 
explained the home-like one, nodding at three 
small chunks of raw beef—less than a five- 
cent stew in the United States—which had 
just been brought from the plantation store. 
* Besides that we get only corn and black 
beans and not half enough of either of them.” 

* We are like hogs; we are fed on corn," 
put in the old woman. “In Sonora we made 
our tortillas of wheat." 

“How long will they starve you?” T asked. 

“Until we marry Chinamen,” flashed the 
old woman, unexpectedly. 

* Yes," confirmed the home-likeone. “Twice 
they have brought the Chinamen before us, 
lined them up, and said: ‘Choose a man.’ 
Twice.” 

“And why didn’t you choose?" 

This question several of the women an- 
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remarked. 
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swered in chorus. In 
words and wry faces | 
they expressed their ab- | 
horrence of the China- 
men, and with tremulous 
earnestness assured us 
that they had not yet 
forgotten their own 
husbands. 

“I begged them," 
said the old woman, * to 
let me off. I told them 
I was too old, that it 
was no use, that I was 
a woman no longer, 
but they said I must 
choose, too. "They will | 
not let me off; they say 


I will have to choose 
with the rest.” 

"Twice they have 
lined us up," reiterated the home-like one, 
* and said we must choose. But we wouldn't 
choose. One woman chose, but when she 
saw the rest hang back she pushed the man 
away from her. They threatened us with the 
rope, but still we hung back. They will give 
us but one more chance,they say. "Then if we 
do not choose, they will choose for us. And 
if we do not consent we will be put in the 
field and worked and whipped like the men." 

* And get twelve centavos a day (six cents 
American) to live on," said the old woman. 
“Twelve centavos a day with food at the store 
twice as dear as in Sonora!" 

“Next Sunday morning they will make us 
choose," repeated the home-like woman. 
* And if we don't choose——" 

* Last Sunday they beat that sister there," 
said the old woman. “She swore she'd never 
choose, and they beat her just like they beat the 
men. Come, Refugio, show them your back." 

But the woman at the fire shrank away and 
hung her head in mortification. 

“No, no," she protested, then after a mo- 
ment she muttered: * When the Yaqui men 
are beaten they die of shame, but the women 
can stand to be beaten; they cannot die." 

“Tt’s true," nodded the old woman, “the 
men die of shame sometimes—and sometimes 
they die of their own will." 

When we turned the talk to Sonora and to 
the long journey the voices of the women be- 
gan to falter. They were from Pilares de 
Teras, where are situated the mines of Colonel 
Garcia. The soldiers had come in the day-time 
while the people were in the field picking the ripe 
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corn from the stalks. They had been taken 
from their harvest labor and compelled to walk 
all the way to Hermosillo, a three weeks’ tramp. 

The Yaqui love for the one who suckled 
them is strong, and several of the younger 
women recounted the details of the parting 
from the mother. Then we spoke of their 
husbands again, but they held their tears un- 
til I asked the question: * How would you like 
to go back with me to your homes in Sonora?” 

That opened the flood-gates. The tears 
started first down the plump cheeks of the 
cheery, home-like woman, then the others 
broke in, one at a time, and at last the listen- 
ing children on the floor were blubbering dole- 
fully with their elders. Weeping, the un- 
happy exiles lost their last modicum of re- 
serve. They begged us please to take them 
back to Sonora or to find their husbands for 
them. 'The old woman implored us to get 
word to her boss, Leonardo Aguirre, and 
would not be content until I had penned his 
name in my note-book. The bashful woman 
at the fire, aching for some comforting, hope- 
ful words, parted her dress at the top and 
gave us a glimpse of the red marks of the lash 
upon her back. 

I looked into the face of my companion; the 
tears were trickling down his cheeks. As for 
me, I did not cry. I am ashamed now that I 
did not cry! 

Such is the life of the Yaqui nation in its last 
chapter. When I looked upon those miserable 
creatures there I said: “ There can be nothing 
worse than this." But when I saw Valle Nac- 
ional I said: “This is worse than Yucatan.” 


| In his next article, which will appear in the December number, 
Mr. Turner will tell the story of Valle Nacional. 
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the year Phoebe grew up to be the 

most trying of her whole existence. 
In some respects it was much harder on her 
than the parallel process with Ernest. For 
Ernest, being male, was often an unknown 
quantity. Even in her earliest and most ten- 
tative explorations into masculine psychol- 
ogy, Mrs. Martin had recognized the exist- 
ence of areas she could never penetrate be- 
cause of barriers she could never cross. But 
with Phoebe she had quite a different feel- 
ing—a feeling of bafflement. It was akin to 
the sensation of strolling through a familiar 
country in a dense fog. 

“What in the world is the matter with 
Phoebe nowadays?" Mr. Martin was con- 
stantly asking his wife. ‘‘She seems so dis- 
satisfied all the time. І don't know what to 
make of her." 

* Oh, nothing," Mrs. Martin reassured 
him. ‘‘It’s only that she’s developing. Girls 
always get to a period when they’re more 
interested in themselves than anything else 
in the world. She’ll come out of it all right.” 

But though she spoke Mr. Martin so fair, 
Mrs. Martin had her own irritations with her 
daughter. She could not put her finger on 
what, as she expressed it, “айе” her. 

It was not alone that Phoebe was silent and 
preoccupied in the family circle. It was that 
she condescended rather too much to the 
world at large. Socially, Phoebe’s presence 
was characterized by a pale, withdrawn air. 
Her conversation consisted of epigrams aimed 


М" MARTIN always considered 


.scathingly at the human race and of general 


statements aimed scathingly at human in- 
stitutions. Mrs. Martin gathered that, in 
especial, the male half of creation did not 
meet with Phoebe's approval. If Phoebe's 
attitude provoked opposition, her delicate 
brows merely lifted with the disdain of the 
misunderstood; she wrapped herself in that 
lofty silence which is the final defense of 
mental superiority. 

Mrs. Martin's least worry was that Phoebe 


was losing all her pretty manners. Deeper 
than that, a fear lurked ever in the back- 
ground of her mind that her daughter would 
grow up "'strong-minded. " 

Phoebe could have explained it all in a 
single sentence. For Phoebe had made a 
terrifying discovery about herself—had made 
it in the most accidental way. But here, as 
Phoebe might herself have said if she had 
been writing this passage, it will be necessary 
to turn back a few pages. 

In the beginning Phoebe had not intended 
to bare her soul to the world. But of those 
four blank-books which came to be the cen- 
tral decoration of her desk the first two were 
labelled ‘‘Gleanings from My Books”; but 
the second two, willy-nilly, became “Му 
Other Self." In other words, what, in 
Volumes I and II, led a rather furtive exist- 
ence among the quotations had, in Volumes 
III and IV, crowded the quotations out, and 
become a full-fledged diary. 

A comparison of sample pages is most il- 
luminating at this juncture. 

Page 1 of “Gleanings from My Books” 
bears, stark and unqualified, the following 
literary harvest: 


“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of 
heaven, blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me- 
nots of the angels.” 


“Laugh and the world laughs with you, weep and 
you weep alone.” 


“I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov'd I not honor more.” 


“Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
“The light that never was, on land or sea.” 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

On the other hand, Page 1 of “ Му Other 


Self” plunges at once into the abysses of in- 
trospective psychology. Thus: 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river mect.” 
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“It is dreadful to feel that you live quite alone in a 
world crowded with teeming millions, that in all the 
vast concourse there is not one—no, not one—who 
thinks as you do. For, all the time, I am having 
thoughts and ideas so ditferent from everybody's else 
that they frighten me. I ought to be perfectly con- 
tented and happy. Iam contented and happy—ajter a 
fashion. For l have the loveliest family that ever a 
girl was blessed with. My father is a perfect dear and 
the handsomest man I ever saw in my lije. Better 
than that, he is ‘that noblest work of God, an honest 
man.’ But how could I confide to him thoughts like 
this? Not that I haven't the courage! It's because 
he'd only laugh at те. He always laughs at me, and 
the more serious I am, the harder he laughs. 

“My mother—well, if there ever was an angel on 
earth, it's my mother: 


‘A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command.’ 


But were I to read this diary to her, were she to learn 
that I feel like Shelley, bright luminous angel, beating 
my wings in the circumambient ether in vain, I think 
it would nearly kill her. 

“ As for Ern—that's my brother—I would no more 
think of telling Ern—! I believe that I love my brother 
as much as any sister should—in fact I know I do. 
But I cannot blind myself to the fact that he never 
thinks, The time may come when he will realize how 
serious life is, but I doubt it. He will always be the 
kind to drift along on the surface, taking things just as 
they come. No, it is borne in upon me every day of 
my life that nobody understands me simply because I 
am different jrom everybody else.” 


If Mrs. Martin, having once been a girl her- 
self, could have seen page 29 of Volume V 
(“Storm and Stress"), all would have been 
clear to her: 


“It has always been a mystery to me in the past,” 
wrote Phoebe, “but now I understand perfectly why 
women retire from the world and become nuns. They 
are driven to it by the frightful stupidity of the rest of 
the human race. When I think of it, I get fairly des- 
perate. Take my case: I go out into general society 
quite а lot. I meet people. I talk. Z even laugh. 
Nobody, seeing me at these times, would ever guess 
the truth. I mean they would never guess that, in- 
wardly, I am bored to extinction. I see nobody who 
is really my kind. I see nobody who speaks my lan- 
guage. I see nobody who is interested in the things 
that interest me. If I advance an idea, people only 
smile or change the subject. Or they say, ‘You will 
think differently about these thirrgs when you have 
had a little experience.” I find that it is a crime to be 
young. If I did not have you, dear diary, into which 
to pour out the thoughts that are consuming me, I 
don't know what would become of me. Oh, to find a 
congenial spirit!” 


Without further elucidation, it will be 
perceived that, with Phoebe, things were 
about as bad as theycould be. Unfortunately, 
prolonged mental unrest inevitably affects 
character and habit. Phoebe was not 
exempt. 

The first thing to happen was that her bed- 
room underwent a complete metamorphosis— 
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the third in its history. Everything that 
made for decoration was cast out. Out went 
the fish-net wall drapery with its catch of 
photographs. Out went the pictures, poster 
loot of many magazines, passe-partouted bv 
Phoebe’s own fingers. Out went the sou- 
venirs in birch-bark, burnt wood, and aba- 
lone shell, all geographically inscribed, of 
many happy vacations. Out went the em- 
broidered litter of the bureau and the last 
futile frivolity of the church bazaar. Out 
went the Baryè lion even. А period of con- 
ventual plainness ensued. Painfully, Phoebe 
printed cards with her favorite quotations and 
hung them where her eye could fall on them 
morning and night. ‘‘Lessons from the 
Masters" she called them. Marcus Aurelius 
and Epictetus were the favorites. 

As this was the first, so it was the least effect 
of Phoebe’s perturbing discovery. In pass- 
ing, however, it is enough to note that Mr. 
Martin, in his weekly excursions with her to 
the theater, had steadily to fight a tendency 
on her part to substitute the Ibsen of her most 
recent literary enthusiasm for the vaudeville 
of his taste. But by January Phoebe felt 
hersclf to be a changed girl—'* melancholy,” 
in her own quoted phrase, **had marked her 
for its own.” 

It is, however, one of the most harrowing 
disillusions of life that, even at seventeen, 
melancholy will have its mitigations. 

One night Phoebe burst into the library, 
radiant with glad tidings. 

“Mother,” she cried, “I’ve made а new 
friend.” 

Mrs. Martin groaned inwardly. 

“Isn’t it queer’’—Phoebe actually poured 
herself out with some of her former impetu- 
osity—‘‘how you can sit beside a person for а 
whole vear—how you can know a person all 
your life—and yet not really understand 
them at all? And suddenly they say some- 
thing that shows you're kindred spirits, and 
then it's different ever afterwards. That is 
the way this happened.” 

To Mrs. Martin, Phoebe's most lovable 
quality was her inability to recognize the arti- 
ficial distinctions of caste. Нег first social 
affinities were the washerwoman's children, 
and it had never blurred their charm for her 
that they ruled her with a rod of iron. In her 
kindergarten days, she used regularly to 
bring home all the colored children she could 
pick up, fascinated by a preponderance of 
pigtail and wide, dazzling smile. Later, it was 
always the maimed, the halt and the blind— 
the derelict, in short, of the social world— 
whom Phoebe chose for her bosom friends, 
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lavishing upon them her toys, her pocket- ^ **Who is she?" Mrs. Martin asked. 
money and, unless Mrs. Martin interfered, ‘‘Augusta Pugh,” Phoebe answered in 
her very clothes. As she grew older, this the voice of him who proclaims the prophet 
tendency increased rather than diminished. to his insensate countrymen. 


Mrs. Martin could 
never bring herself to 
curb it, although she 
sighed sometimes 
when her daughter 
passed the gilded 
elect, unnoticing and 
unnoticed. 

But perhaps it was 
this breadth of social 
sympathy that had 
developed Phoebe’s 
character. For 
Phoebe had not 
been in High School 
a year before it was 
evident that she 
would become the 
guiding spirit of her 
class. Mrs. Martin 
had no means of 
knowing that Tug 
Warburton had 
much to do with the 
public recognition of 
this leader quality. 
He had, in fact, 
strained almost to 
the breaking point his 
influence as athletic 
boss of his class to 
insure Phoebe’s elec- 
tion. 

It had also been 
evident from the be- 
ginning of her Senior 
year that Phoebe 
would be valedic- 
torian — as. evident, 
it may be noted in 
passing— to Phoebe 
as to anybody else. 
In íact, the fall in- 
stalment of her diary, 
which was then just 
ceasing to be a store- 
house for quotations, 
contained the germs 


Ernest emitted a 
snort of derision. 
** Gussie Pugh! That 
bag of bones!” 

“Mother,” Phoebe 
asked in an ominous 
voice, “will you 
kindly request Ernest 
Martin not to refer 
to a girl as a ‘bag of 
bones’ in my pres- 
ence?” 

“Ernest,” his 
mother was already 
remonstrating in a 
shocked tone, “о 
you think that is 
pretty?” 

“But, mother,” 
Ernest answered 
argumentatively, 
“wait until you see 
her. She's so thin 
that when the fel- 
lows meet a hungry 
dog on the street 
they always say, ‘Go 
along up to Pugh's, 
you'll find a bone 
there, all right, all 
right.’ Honest they 
do!" 

“ Mother," Phoébe 
exclaimed passion- 
ately, reaching across 
the chasm of years 
that divided them 
and groping blindly 
for the support of 
their common sex, 
“aren’t boys the most 
loathly creatures 
that exist? Why, if I 
RoT- SCHADELU AS _ were a boy, I’d—” 


°© M. а, Her гаре choked her 


CN 2 to inarticulateness. 
“Well, if I was a 


girl like Gussie Pugh 


Everything that 
made for decora- 
lion was cast out 


of certain passages in her valedictory—'' June — Ernest in his turn became inarticulate. 
has come with its riot of rhythms and roses" “I guess if you knew Gussie as I do," 
and “As the emigrant stands on the proud Phoebe found tongue at last. ''She's the 
ship.” These passages marked it—and justly, greatest student—reads Goethe and Heine 
as parallel passages had marked all the like a streak. If you knew what her life was 
valedictories which preceded it—as the most like and how she was misunderstood, you'd 
able valedictory ever read in the M. H. S. pity her.” 
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“Td hate the sight of her whatever she was," 
Ernest persisted doggedly; “she looks like a 
frankfurter on a hairpin.” 

“Ernest,” Mrs. Martin said sternly, don't 
ever let me hear you say a thing like that again.” 
But even as she rebuked, her intuition, re- 
inforced by reiterated experience, warned her 
what to expect of Gussie. 

She had not long to wait. The following 
Saturday Phoebe came into the upstairs 
sitting-room, importance oozing from every 
pore of her. 

* Mother," she announced as one who 
ushers to royalty, ‘‘this is Augusta.” 

“Augusta,” Mrs. Martin said pleasantly, 
“Tm very glad to see уои.” 

Augusta made fitting response to this wel- 
come. For an instant, her cool light eyes im- 
paled Mrs. Martin with a critical stare. Then 
they withdrew behind pink lids and a fringe of 
yellow lash. At intervals, they made furtive 
but composed survey of the light, pleasant room. 

" Mother," Phoebe went on—and her 
mother perceived at once that she was in one of 
her moods when she bustled mentally—' I'm 
going to take Augusta up into my room and, 
unless you need me for something very im- 
portant, Га rather we wouldn't be interrupted 
this afternoon. Augusta and I have some very 
interesting—er—er—work—that we want to 
discuss." 

"Very well,” Mrs. Martin said. She 
watched the two girls out of the room, not con- 
fessing to herself that she shrank from the in- 
tellectual frigidity of Miss Pugh's gaze. 

Augusta was obviously a year or two older 
thdn Phoebe, and was what, in Mrs. Martin's 
younger days, people described as *'sandv- 
complected." Freckles, thin, straight, red 
hair, tow-colored lash and brow, all the physi- 
cal concomitants were there. There, too, was 
the rust-colored dress in which with invariable 
unbecomingness—it was Mrs. Martin's gen- 
eralization—Augusta’s type inevitably ar- 
rayed itself. But all these details sank into 
the background in the overwhelming effect 
of Augusta’s excessive thinness. Mrs. Martin 
with a sense of shame crushed back the in- 
stinct to smile at the sapience of Ernest’s de- 
scriptive phrases. 

The “something very important" which 
Phoebe and Augusta had to discuss was noth- 
ing more or less than their two diaries. For 
the remark which had revealed to them that 
they were kindred spirits was this: 

“Well,” Augusta had said emphatically, 
“all I know is if I were to tell people some of 
the thoughts that come to me, it would frighten 
them. And that’s why I keep a diary.” 
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“Oh, Augusta," Phoebe exclaimed in awe, 
“do vou keep a diary too?” 

“You don't mean to tell me that you do?” 
Augusta answered. 

And so beginning, naturally enough, with the 
confession that they wrote what it would be 
shamefully impossible to confide to any other 
living being, they ended with an unblushing 
agreement to read aloud from these dangerous 
memoirs. 

Alone in Phoebe's room, they veered off, shy 
of their own self-consciousness, from a con- 
sideration of the subject in hand, although 
Augusta's blank-book of butcher's linen, con- 
spicuously labeled WELSCMERTZ, lay in 
her lap, and Phoebe's, of a luxurious near- 
leather, sprawled ostentatiously open on her 
desk. 'The conversation was none the less 
intimate and revelatory. 

“If I could write my life exactly as it’s hap- 
pened,” Augusta announced, “it would take 
the world by the ears. But,” she added with 
the noble resignation of the spirit bigger than 
its times, ‘it would be of no use to do it. No- 
body would believe me. And so I only put 
down my thoughts. A few have tried to tell 
the truth, but it has always ended the same 
way—nobody has dared to tell everything. 
Bashkirtseff for instance. Bashkirtseff made 
a feeble attempt at self-revelation, but she 
didn't have the courage to tell the whole truth. ” 
Augusta’s lip curled with her scorn of the 
muzzled Bashkirtseff. 

Phoebe considered her companion in a whirl 
of uncomprehending envy. Not for worlds 
would she have confessed that she had never 
heard of Bashkirtseff. But most she wondered 
what extraordinary history lay behind Augus- 
ta’s enigmatic utterance. Superficially, Au- 
gusta’s life seemed to lay so bare to him who 
ran that all Maywood might read. Augusta's 
mother, a German and a widow, kept a 
boarding-house down near the railroad track. 
The oldest of six children, Augusta, at first 
sickly and at last her mother’s chief help, had 
attended school by fits and starts, was an om- 
nivorous reader and a prize German scholar. 
So far, Phoebe knew, Augusta had never left 
Maywood. But nobody realized better than 
Phoebe that, under an apparent monotony of 
outward existence, the soul may be under- 
going upheavals of an incendiary and explosive 
character. 

“ Did you ever think what you'd like to be 
when you're a woman, Augusta?" Phoebe 
asked. ''You know I myself never intend to 
marry.” 

“Of course!” A faint, world-weary lifting 
of Augusta’s eyebrows deprecated that possi- 
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bility. “No girl 
who thinks would 
choose to marry.” 
“Not when one 
must marry aman!” 
Phoebe said, a fu- 
rious scorn italiciz- 
ing her utterance. 
7 “Not when one 
must marry a man!” 
Augusta echoed to 
the accompaniment 
of what Phoebe in- 
stantly recognized 
to be Augusta’s idea 
of a shrug of the 
shoulders. 
“Although,” 
Phoebe’s gray eyes 
clouded, “І simply 
adore children.” 
Translating from 
Augusta’s face the 
contempt that this 
weakness merited, 
she went on hastily. 
“Still you can al- 
ways adopt all the 
children you want. 
But I don’t intend 
to be a burden to 
my father—I intend 
to earn my own liv- 
ing. But there are 
only three things 
that I'd like to be— 
a great writer, or a 
great painter, or a 
trained nurse. I 
did think that once 
Га be a reformer 
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“Mother,” she announced as one who 


and become an ex- ushers to royalty, ‘this is Augusta” 
pert on economic 
conditions as they affect women." Readingin She liked Augusta enormously and she thought 


the sudden fixity of Augusta’s gaze that she, in 
her turn, had opened vistas to surprise, she 
rushed on with a triumphant glibness. “1 
went into my father’s office once to study the 
proletariat, but——” 

She stopped and allowed a tragic memory to 
make mystery in her expression. 

‘—but that dream is over. Have you ever 
thought what you would like to do, Augusta?” 
Phoebe’s tone was ostentatiously cheerful. 

“Thought about it!" Augusta smiled pa- 
tiently. “I have thought of nothing else. 
And my mind is made up. Just as soon as I 
graduate I'm going on the stage.” 

“The stage!" Even Phoebe was startled. 


her a very wonderful person. But an actress! 
Somehow it didn't seem to her that Augusta was 
just the kind of person to be an actress. Phoebe 
recalled suddenly that the companies ''show- 
ing" for one night engagements at the May- 
wood Opera House always lodged with Mrs. 
Pugh. ‘‘Oh, that would be interesting," she 
compelled herself to say, but her voice was a 
little flat. 

“Yes,” Augusta went on tranquilly, “I feel 
it in me. Гуе made all my plans. I've even 
selected my stage-name— Mercedes Mordaunt 
—don’t you think that’s sweet ?" 

“Lovely,” Phoebe said, her enthusiasm re- 
viving. 
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“And I'm making a careful study of Shakes- 
peare," Augusta continued fluently. “Ог at 
least of those parts that appeal to me. I doubt 
if I shall ever make a great comedy-actress—I 
have too much temperament. Besides I pre- 
fer tragedy. І already know the balcony-scene 
from ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and the sleep- walking 
scene from ' Macbeth." 

Phoebe's eves went wide and shining. 
Phoebe was a little vague on the subject of 
“temperament.” Dimly she connected it with 
a facility for frequent appearance, because of 
violent social experiences, in the newspapers. 
If Augusta had “temperament,” then all was 
well. “Oh, Augusta, how wonderful you are! 
How Га love to have you do one of those 
scenes! Couldn't you now?” 

“Oh, dear, no. Not here. You see I have 
to have certain props, my wigs and costumes 
and make-up box. But some time when you 
come to my house, I'll do my whole repertoire 
for you." 

There followed a consideration of the 
diaries. And in the process occurred the most 
extraordinary series of coincidences that the two 
girls had ever known. 

They endured with comparative calm the 
minor shock arising from twin recognitions of 
their deliberate miscomprehension by an un- 
interested, cold, cruel, and unfeeling world. 
But that moment was charged tight with elec- 
tricity which revealed that each had passed 
through a period of dreadful anguish because 
it occurred to her—and, oh, with what a sick- 
ening sense of certainty—that she was an alien 
child, adopted in infancy. 

“Why, do you know, Augusta," Phoebe said, 
“the idea came to me in the middle of the night 
that I was adopted, and I couldn't sleep, it 
frightened me so. I didn't dare to ask anv- 
body in the family about it, for I knew they'd 
deceive me if it were true. But one day, I was 
talking with Dr. Bush—he's our family physi- 
cian, you know—and I said in a very careless 
tone, ‘Oh, by the way, Dr. Bush, what kind of 
а baby was I?’ Oh, Augusta, you can't im- 
agine how I studied his face when he answered 
me. ‘Why just the kind of girl you are,’ he 
said. ‘When you were born, the first thing 
your mother said was, “15 she a healthy child, 
doctor?" and I said, “Healthy? She's so 
healthy it will take all the strength you've got 
just to handle her."' Of course I never wor- 
ried after that.” 

A little later came that never-to-be-forgotten 
instant when they discovered that, crowning 
all the sorrows of their lives, towered the su- 
preme regret that they had been born woman 
instead of man, 
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Augusta read impressively from her diary: 


“A man's life isa free опе. He сап come and go as 
he chooses. А woman's life is always slavery. She 
must stay where she is put. Always the open road for 
the male. Always the restricted fireplace for the fe- 
male. Always the lance and the charger for him. 
Always the spinning-whecl and the cradle for her. 
Why should this always be thus ?" 


Later, piling Ossa of desire on Pelion of co- 
incidence, came the final audacity of their dif- 
ference from the human kind. Always, there- 
after, they referred to it in vague phrases. 
Always, thereafter, they referred to it with 
averted faces. Of all their confessions, this 
was the one they would have dreaded most to 
confide to a carping and apathetic world. And 
yet, both had acknowledged —and in compro- 
mising black and white—that they yearned to 
undergo every human experience—yes, every 
one—before they died. 

“Iam not sure of any previous life," wrote 
Augusta. “I cannot be sure of any future one. 
Let me drink this life to its very dregs.” 

“T know I have lived before," wrote Phoebe. 
“T know that I shall live again. And yet be- 
cause I cannot recall the one or anticipate the 
other, I want to know every experience that 
this existence has to offer." 


The two girls became inseparable. The 
gloom which accompanies a resignation to the 
inevitable reigned over the Martin household, 
for with prompt unanimity the family took a 
violent dislike to Augusta. 

*She makes me crawl," Mrs. Martin said 
more than once to Mr. Martin; or, “I declare I 
feel witchy when that girl's about”; and, “My 
stars, Edward, did you ever see one girl boss 
another as Augusta bosses Phoebe?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Martin agreed, ‘on the whole 
she’s worse than Phoebe. For, as far as I can 
figure, Phoebe is sutfering nothing worse than a 
secret sorrow gnawing at her heart, whereas 
Gussie is a misunderstood genius. ” 

“Now don’t you admire her, Ern Mar- 
tin?" Phoebe short-sightedly crowed over her 
brother, aíter one interminable evening during 
which Phoebe had quoted thrice from Heine 
and had corrected two errors in judgment on 
the part of her hosts. 

* Sure do I!" Ernest responded with the first 
conscious sarcasm of his existence. “І simply 
adore Gussie. I've named my new punching- 
bag after her.” 

Even the happy-go-lucky Tug, Phoebe's 
adorer and slave, drew a firm line at Augusta. 
Phoebe tricd to browbeat him into letting 
Augusta accompany them in the automobile. 
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“Sorry, Phoebe," he answered with smiling 
obstinacy, ‘‘but I can’t stand for Gussie. I'd 
feel as if I had a toad in the tonneau.” 

The family opposition only set Phoebe the 
closer in her love and pity for her friend. But 
despite this championship, the forces that 
make and break human companionship were 
already prying the intimacy apart. It is 
written in the Book of Truth that every human 
emotion can be pooled, with the effect of an in- 
mediate inflation, except melancholy. But a 
sorrow shared is a burden divided. And 
youth, which clings longest and fondest to its 
tragedies, admits alleviation but grudgingly. 
It is an exquisite experience to stand solitary 
in a misunderstanding universe. But who 
would elect to be misunderstood in couples? 
Alas for Phoebe! Alas for Augusta! Never 
again could either honestly claim the distinc- 
tion of difference. But for a while neither 
would admit this: it was neck and neck as to 
which, in impassioned and blotted lubrica- 
tions, could prove the bitterer fate. And since, 
when emulation enters, friendship droops a 
little, the intimacy began to slacken all along 
the line. 

An event in school precipitated the break. 

About the middle of the second term, Mr. 
Wilbur, the head of the English department, 
made announcement, that, although the wishes 
of the class could not be final, the teachers 
would like from it an expression of opinion to 
guide them in their choice of a valedictorian. 
Would each member of the class put the name 
of his candidate on a slip of paper? 

Before school closed that day, Mr. Wilbur 
made a second announcement. The choice of 
the class for valedictorian had coincided with 
that of the teachers. On the side of the 
teachers, there had been no difference in 
opinion. On the side of the class, there had 
been but two dissenting votes. Miss Phoebe 
Martin (amidst applause) was officially noti- 
fied of her election. 

'That afternoon when Phoebe walked home, 
linked as usual to Augusta, Molly Tate ap- 
proached. 

“Say, Augusta," Molly began, the offhand 
quality of her manner contradicted by the in- 
dignant lightnings of her straight-gazing blue 
eyes, “why didn't you vote for Phoebe for 
valedictorian? She voted for you. I counted 
the votes, and of course I recognized your 
handwritings. I should have thought, Au- 
gusta, you'd have been the first to vote for 
Phoebe. You know perfectly well that no- 
body in the class has ever wanted anybody 
else.” 

Involuntarily, Augusta dropped Phoebe's 
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arm. For the only time in her life, Phoebe 
saw Augusta embarrassed. 

“Well, of course, I knew Phoebe would get 
it," Augusta managed at last. “I just voted for 


. Tug because I thought somebody else ought to 


be represented. 

Molly sniffed and, with a definite appear- 
ance of flaunting her tactfulness, changed the 
subject, dropped from the conversation and 
the group. Phoebe said nothing. She and 
Augusta talked—though unlinked—as if the 
disturbing little incident had not occurred. Of 
course Augusta had a right to vote for anybody. 
Phoebe decided loyally that there was even a 
kind of magnificent courage about her proce- 
dure—and yet—— 

Augusta was not waiting for her when they 
came out of school the next day; and, there- 
after, it was as if the intimacy had never been. 
Coincidently, Phoebe's diary fell away to a mere 
daily trickle. Also by this time, Phoebe was 
closeting herself tri-weekly with Mr. Wilbur 
for a discussion of the valedictory. Mrs. Martin 
noted all these symptoms hopefully. 

It was Mr. Wilbur's idea that the Maywood 
High School should produce something original 
that year—something, say, which combined 
literary essay and valedictory in one. He had 
asked Phoebe to choose her own subject. After 
long nights of study and longer days of thought, 
she decided in favor of “Byron, Shelley and 
Keats.” 

Of Mr. Wilbur, Phoebe’s diary said, “His 
figure has acquired the scholar’s stoop from too 
much burning of the midnight oil." Clean- 
shaven, silver-haired, there dwelt permanently 
among the wrinkles of his middle-age ап ex- 
pression, disquietingly sardonic. There dwelt 
intermittently there a smile of surprising win- 
someness. Every girl in the Maywood High 
School adored him frantically, although she 
trembled like a leaf when his crisp enun- 
ciation of her name made her, during two 
minutes of recitation, the target for his 
terrible wit. 

“What is there about Miss Martin that in- 
terests you so much?” asked Miss Selby, his 
first assistant. “It seems to me that there are 
ever so many girls in the class who write as 
well as she. In fact, Augusta Pugh writes 
much better.” 

“True,” Mr. Wilbur agreed, his smile at its 
most whimsical. ‘Miss Pugh is bevond a 
doubt the ablest girl in the class—little beast 
that she is! But nobody who has any sense of 
humor could write a good valedictorv. Now 
Miss Pugh has the rudiments to a sense of 
humor, but Miss Martin hasn’t enough to put 
on the end of a ріп. I wouldn't miss the vale- 
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Phoebe-baiting became a recognized parlor-game 
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dictory that Phoebe will write for untold 
millions.” 

Miss Selby’s middle-aged eyes blinked. A 
something rigorously unmodern in her dress 
made her look like a daguerreotype. А rumor, 
handed down from class to class in the M. H.S., 
explained that her fiancé died in the Civil War 
and she had been wearing out her trousseau 
ever since. 

**Phoebe's very pretty," she said, “pretty 
enough to make up for that sense of humor, 
even if it never appears.” . | 

“Quite,” agreed Mr. Wilbur with alacrity. 
“I could find it in my heart to wish that it 
never would. But," he shook his head, 
“women aren't like what they used to be. 
Phoebe is going to make a fine woman," he 
added irrelevantly. 

As for Phoebe—if, before, she had assumed 
the air of one congenitally at odds with the 
world, now she had definitely acquired the 
saintly mildness of the cloistered nun. What of 
her time was not devoted to work on her vale- 
dictory was spent in its sepulchral rehearsal. 
The male portion of the Martin community 
took her absorption lightly. When, occasion- 
ally, she favored them with her presence, 
Phoebe-baiting became a recognized parlor- 
game. 

“It is extremely interesting in the study of 
literature," Ernest would remark apropos of 
nothing, “to note the great dissimilarity exist- 
ing between writers of the same age." 

“ June has come with its riot of rhythms and 
roses," Tug would take it up. 

And, “As the emigrant stands upon the 
proud ship," Mr. Martin was sometimes base 
enough to add. 

Thereupon, Phoebe would arise with great 
dignity and retire to her chamber. 

“Be sure you don't say, ‘Byron, Kelly and 
Sheets," Ernest always called after her. 

“Or ‘Chyron, Helly and Beets?” Tug 
added. 

They never knew that, though Phoebe stood 
their joking with outward composure, the 
thought that she might say "Byron, Kelly 
and Sheets” or—worse—'' Chyron, Helly and 
Beets” haunted her very dreams. 

But Mrs. Martin, in contradistinction to the 
male half of her family, was sounding these 
days the very depths of irritation. “Did you 
ever see anything like her?" she demanded 
again and again of Mr. Martin. “If this keeps 
up," she threatened stormily more than once, 
** I'll take her to Dr. Bush and make him give 
her a tonic. There is really no living with 
her. Will graduation ever come?" 

Phoebe's great day, in point of fact, 
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actually came at last. It was a graduation 
differing in no wise from every other gradu. 
ation. The big hall of the Maywood High 
School was decorated with bunting and 
June blossoms. The wide, roomy platform 
was banked so closely with girls and flowers 
that it looked as if it had grown both. The 
audience swelled the hall to the bursting- 
point—fussy, delighted, triumphant mothers, 
bored, indulgent, deprecatory fathers, superior 
big sisters, critical big brothers, awed little 
sisters and squirming little brothers, crowds of 
attentive grandmothers, cousins and aunts. 
At the back, a fringe of young men who had not 
quite left off being boys and groups of boys 
who were just deciding to become young men, 
swarms of ridiculing undergraduates and mul- 
titudes of irreverent small fry shook the walls 
with undiscriminating applause every time the 
opportunity tempted. 

Mrs. Martin, Mr. Martin and Ernest came 
early, and found seats in a front row near the 
end. To the right, stout Mrs. Warburton, the 
mother of the class-historian, leaned over to bow 
beamingly to the mother of the valedictorian. 
Somewhere back, Dr. Bush’s spectacles gleamed 
from a swirl of femininity. 

The program was a replica, with a difference 
in detail, of every graduation that the country 
has ever produced. A salutatorian welcomed 
the audience to the hallowed precincts which 
she herself was about to leave forever in 
language that, chaste and periodic as it was, 
could leave her hearers in no doubt as to the 
personal pleasure the occasion afforded her. 
'Tug Warburton—he was received with such 
thunderous and prolonged applause that he 
had finally to frown his followers to silence— 
prophesied fame and fortune for every member 
of his class. At the blackboard, a pair of 
youthful scientists demonstrated with diagrams 
of the clearest and utterance of the thickest an 
utterly ungraspable problem in physics. A puny 
youth whose voice threatened to shatter the 
window-panes considered ''Napoleon's Last 
Days at St. Helena," and a girl who stood six 
feet lisped in whispers her impassioned answer 
to the query, “Shall Women Vote?” Then 
came daily themes written and read by Augusta 
Pugh. Then, to the visible and audible relief 
of the audience, came the class song, composed 
by Molly Tate. Then came the valedictorv. 

Mrs. Martin had become so accustomed to 
the Phoebe of the last six months that she 
started when she recognized the Phoebe of 
other days—a Phoebe from whose air all the 
disdain, the cocksureness, the mental superi- 
ority had evaporated completely—a Phoebe, 
moreover, of smoky-gray, shy eyes, a softly 


She drew Phoebe into 


curved, wistful mouth and curls that seemed to 
twine about the yellow rose over her ear in 
wispy tangles of real gold—a Phoebe who 
seemed, because of her delicate, sheer white 
gown, more than ever before slim and girlish, 
tenderly young and helpless. 

“It is extremely interesting in the study of 
literature," began Phoebe; and Mrs. Martin's 
heart commenced to pound. 
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an empty recitaiion-room 


For Phoebe’s voice was low and uncertain. 
Phoebe’s breath came in great, gaspy catches. 
Phoebe’s hands shook so violently that her 
stiff valedictory paper crackled, its yellow 
ribbons waved. 

She approached the passage, “June has 
come with its riot of rhythms and roses," but 
only the more distressingly her breath flut- 
tered and caught. Mrs. Martin turned cold. 
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She did not know that Ernest, sitting on the 
other side of his father, was shaking in his 
shoes for fear that his sister would say, *“ Byron, 
Kelly and Sheets." She did not know that 
Tug, sitting on the platform, was tense with 
terror for fear that Phoebe would say, “Сһугоп, 
Helly and Beets." But Phoebe sailed past her 
Scylla. She rounded her Charybdis. Though 
she faltered, she continued not to fail. 

“ As the emigrant stands on the proud ship, 
perorated Phoebe and, in her voice, Mrs. 
Martin felt the relief of one who sees the end of 
long strain in sight. 

And then a strange thing happened. 

Phoebe's valedictory was composed entirely 
of trite and timeworn phrases. But to Mrs. 
Martin every one of them brought as vivid a 
truth as their creation must have carried. It 
came over her with a suffocating sense of sor- 
row that what her child was saying was sym- 
bolically true. It was true that Phoebe was 
about to face “the real conflict of life.” It 
was true that she must, thereafter, “put the 
little things of her youth aside." It was true 
that, before her, lay “the beginning of adult 
responsibility." Mrs. Martin was stabbed by 
that conviction, terrible always for women to 
face, that things would never again be as they 
had been. The tears flooded to Mrs. Martin's 
eyes. 'They began to pour down her cheeks, 
to soak into the lace of her bodice. 

Mr. Martin alone caught the situation. 
Without looking at his wife, without speaking, 
he mancuvered his big body so that it inter- 
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posed between her and the gaze of assembled 
Maywood—even Ernest did not guess. Mr. 
Martin's hand stole down to his side and seized 
his wife's hand. 

Flurried to the end, Phoebe managed to 
finish. There followed the distribution of the 
diplomas. But Mrs. Martin's emotion seemed 
to increase rather than diminish. Not even 
the unparalleled roar of applause that came to 


-Phoebe with her sheepskin seemed to amelio- 


rateit. Astheclass filed off the platform, Mrs. 
Martin arose, pushed blindly through the dis- 
persing throng, pushed blindly through the 
crowds of graduates and their congratulators, 
caught up with her daughter and gestured her 
into the hall. She drew Phoebe into an empty 
recitation-room. 

“Why, mother," Phoebe exclaimed 
alarm, “what is the matter?” 

“My poor little girl," Mrs. Martin said, 
"Im sorry if I've been unfeeling and un- 
sympathetic this last year. It's only because I 
didn't realize what it all meant to you, giving 
up these happy years. I didn't understand 
until I heard you read your valedictory. Do 
forgive me, Phoebe, child, won't you?” 

“Forgive you?" Phoebe repeated with a 
gasp. “Mother Martin, you darling, if you 
cry another tear, you'll break my heart! 
Why—” She stopped abruptly and, with one 
of those honest self-accusals that made Phoebe 
Phoebe, she added, smiling, “Why, mother, 
it’s the truth. I've enjoyed being unhappy this 
year. Didn't you when you were a girl?” 
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Where the Blow is Struck 


A Document on Drunkenness 


BY ONE WHO FEELS THE BLOW 


DO not pretend to know whether prohi- 
I bition or regulation would be best for our 

country, but I want to put before the un- 
prejudiced public a glimpse of just one home 
ruined by alcohol. 

A good many years ago, in a little Southern 
town, I met a girl—in fact, a mere child—in 
whom I became greatly interested. Her life 
was not of the brightest, but she possessed 
such a sunny disposition and seemed so con- 
tent with little things that she made it happy, 
regardless of the unpleasant surroundings. In 
a few years she had grown up." I will pass 
over the time that followed, until she met the 


“man of her choice.” Не was a stranger in 
the little town, but was jolly, good-natured, 
well-dressed and bright. He was of a higher 
order of intelligence than the village boys, and 
he and Beth seemed made for one another. 
When Beth told me of George's proposal, 
I urged her, however, not to be hasty. I felt 
it my duty to tell her of several drinking bouts 
in which he had been mixed up. This 
made no impression on her, as she came of a 
well-balanced family and had never seen over- 
indulgence in intoxicants. So they were 
married. Shortly aíter, George received a 
very flattering offer to go to a distant city, 
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which he accepted. Life looked rosy, in- 
deed, for them and they were very happy. 

What has since happened has come to me 
in disjointed sections, but I will give it as 
Beth's story. 


After we had been married a year George 
began to drink. At first I did not realize what 
it meant to him and made no objections, for 
Iloved him so blindly I could not bear to deny 
him anything he wanted. For several months 
he drank moderately then, one night, he sent 
me a message that he would be detained. He 
had always been so truthful and “square” 
with me that I did not dream he was deceiving 
me, but he did not return until seven o'clock 
in the morning. He was battered and bloody, 
his clothes in a filthy condition, and I was 
almost frantic to see him in such a state. I 
put my own feelings entirely aside, however, 
and nursed him all day. He was filled with 
remorse and shame and swore it would never 
occur again, and I believed him, thinking 
it must have been an accident. 


I was soon to have a rude awakening. It: 


grew to bechronic. He neglected his business 
and finally lost his position. He obtained 
another almost immediately, however, but 
when intoxicated he always thought himself a 
millionaire, so we were soon entircly depend- 
ent upon his salary. He was of a very 
nervous temperament and alcohol was like 
poison to him. After one glass it seemed 
absolutely impossible for him to stop and, at 
times, he drank and drank for days, until he 
would wander away to the lowest dives in the 
city, having been driven from the more res- 
pectable or better regulated saloons. We 
were fortunate in having friends, who always 
came to the rescue when it became known 
that he was drinking. 

Except for George I was quite alone in the 
world, and shunned society, making few 
friends or acquaintances, for I felt that I could 
bear the disgrace and suffering better alone. 
After his debauches (he never came home 
until dragged there), he would be brought 
home dirty, his clothes torn, and robbed of 
everything: money, watch, and scarf-pin. 

I always met him with open arms, and tried 
to be very kind to him, hoping to help him to 
overcome this horrible thing that was making 
life a hell to us both. He was always repent- 
ant and full of remorse, vowing it was the 
end and he would never touch another drop. 
Sometimes he braced up for a month or more, 
and during that time he would attend strictly 
to business. There was never anything in our 
home life to cause him to drink, for we were 


perfectly happy together, and except for 
alcohol, life would have been ideal. 

There came a time when he had gone away 
and staved for days. I could find no trace of 
him, and hesitated to ask any one to help me, 
because of my shame for him. My money 
was almost gone and my nerves in a dreadful 
condition, for I had sat at the window for two 
nights waiting, and straining every nerve to 


.catch the sound of hoof-beats on the asphalt. 


On the third night, the long-expected cab 
stopped before the door and George stumbled 
into the house, crippled and covered with 
blood. І got him to bed as soon as possible 
(I was struggling with a nervous chill) and 
called a physician. Upon his arrival, he 
looked very grave, for there was a deep gash 
to be sewed up and a seriously fractured bone. 
It was probable that he would be crippled for 
life. I nursed him through the months that 
followed, and he grew strong and well. The 
fracture healed and he was not crippled, but 
he had learned a lesson, which he took to 
heart, and for five years left alcohol alone. 

We were practically without money, but, 
after George's recovery, he secured an im- 
portant position in another city, where we 
lived a quiet, happy, respectable life. 

At the end of the fourth year it was necessary 
for us to move again. In this new field George 
was thrown with many wealthy men who drank 
heavily. They could control themselves and, 
doubtless, supposed he could do'the same. 
When I mentioned my fears he laughed at 
them, saving he was older now and had 
sense enough to control himself. Happily, I 
believed him.- We made some new friends, 
and had a very delightful time with them until 
liquor began to flow too freely. What a pity 
that no entertainment is considered complete 
without drink of some sort. On several 
occasions there was entirely too much and 
George had his full capacity. 

It kept me constantly mancuvering to keep 
my friends from learning the truth about 
him. As on previous occasions, his de- 
bauches at first came at long intervals, then, 
as there was always a glass “іп a social way,” 
the old order of things returned. Then came 
a terrible siege. It started by George enter- 
taining a man at lunch. After lunch thev 
began to “paint the town," and kept it up 
until George had drawn every cent in the 
bank. Fora week I sat at home, not daring 
to leave for fear he might come in. I had no 
money, no one on whom I had any claim. 
One afternoon I received a note from him, all 
blotted and blurred, bidding me a final good- 
bye, as “he would never see me again," and 
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enclosing a check. His account was already 
overdrawn. 

At this I became so frantic that I called up 
a friend (claim or no claim, I could stand it no 
longer) and asked him to help me. He put 
aside his business, everything, and spent the 
time in hunting and running down clues. He 
finally located him, but found him so crazed 
with drink that he could not be brought home 
for several days. Through the intervention 
of friends he retained his position, and they 
helped him to make a new start. 

Several months passed, in which he worked 
hard, living a clean life, but his will was 
weakened and his self-control about gone. He 
began to leave the city on "business trips." 
Of course I understood this and was in 
constant terror lest he be killed. He threw otf 
all sense of responsibility. "There were days 
and weeks when I was absolutely hopeless, 
and it was then that I turned to Christian 
Science, having heard of remarkable cures of 
drunkenness. 

I had gone into the study of Science with 
George's full consent, for by this time he was 
disgusted with my “hysterics” and “making 
mountains out of mole-hills," and declared if 
anything- on earth would make a sensible 
human-being of me to try it. He had no 
regard for me whatever, and his only interest 
in me was to regale me with a mass of false- 
hoods. He would lie about the simplest 
things, but could see no earthly reason for my 
actions. I managed to pinch out five dollars, 
which I gave to a practitioner for one week's 
“absent treatment” for him. I suppose he 
got it; I have no means of knowing. At any 
rate, I thought I noticed an improvement in 
him, and, as I had been told to attribute every- 
thing good to the right source—Christian 
Science—I did, dutifully forgetting that after 
а ‘‘spree”’ he always braced up. 

The next time he fell I had no money to 
pay for treatment and was again overcome 
with despair. After several months of horrors 
untold, I read of the Emmanuel Movement. 
I grabbed at this as a drowning man clutches 
a straw, and treasured every scrap of informa- 
tion on the subject. Then I began my own 
treatment of him, there being no place in our 
vicinity where one could go for treatment. 
Strange as it may seem, he gave up alcohol 
entirely for one year. During that time I 
was never separated from him. Oh, the joy 
and happiness of that year! Could any 
moderate drinker who regards prohibition as 
an enemy to his personal liberty have seen 
my happiness, and contrasted it with the 
despair I endured before, surely he could not 
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refuse to do his utmost to put this home- 
wrecking incubus out of reach of the poor 
wretches whose appetites have grown beyond 
their control. 

After this happy little year I noticed signs of 
unrest, signs of coming trouble. I was wor- 
ried but tried to hold to my faith in him. 
The next move was to give up the little home, 
in which we had been so happy, and move into 
a different neighborhood. This was done on 
the ground of economy. I may add just here 
that there was more money thrown away in 
one day than our extra expense would have 
amounted to in a year in our little home. He 
gave up all attempt at self-control and decency. 
He went to the lowest dives in the city, and 
herded with the most abandoned men and 
women. 

There were days when he did not drink, 
but smoked box after box of cigarettes, his 
eyes contracting to tiny points, with the gleam 
of insanity inthem. At times his mind seems 
weak and that is a new horror to face. He 
does queer things and makes foolish speeches, 
but does not realize what he is doing or say- 
ing. 

I have sometimes felt sad that I had no 
children, but I thank God for it now. That 
is one thing I have been spared. Alcohol has 
robbed me of love, all happiness, and all hope 
of a comfortable home, but God in His mercy 
has spared me bringing children into the 
world who might have been idiots or epileptics. 

I know numbers of people engaged in the 
whisky business, having lived at one time in 
a section of the country where it was made. 
They are all prosperous, have beautiful homes, 
live elegantly, and seem happy. They live in 
luxury because of the weakness of the wretches 
who cannot resist the temptation to use their 
product. They are living on the money that 
should have gone to make comfortable homes 
for women such as I, while I, at any momert, 
may have to start into the world to battle for 
the actual necessities of life. ‘There have been 
times when it seemed absolutely impossible to - 
stand the torture for another instant; when I 
have rushed in from the street with only one 
thought in my brain, and that suicide. Once 
I grew hysterical and screamed: it seemed 
the only way to relieve the pain in my head. 
I rushed to the bath-room, turning on all the 
weter to drown the sound, and screamed until 
exhausted. 

I am called a fanatic and told that I am not 
informed upon the subject; that I am not com- 
petent to judge what is best for the country. 
Perhaps not, but can anyone know more of 
the misery it causes than I? 
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^. Senator Aldrich 


HE divine right of the dollar to rule is 
| the political creed of Senator Nelson 
Wilmarth Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
dictator of the United States Senate. Per- 
sonally he is as magnetic as he is interesting. 
Physically he is a fine, upstanding type of man. 
Senator Aldrich is a torv, but no tool. He 
is no messenger boy for Wall Street, but the 
Washington embodiment of the Wall Street 
spirit. He is just as sincere about the divine 
right of the dollar to rule as was Louis XIV 
over absolutism. "The French king made a 
prosperity issue of the divine right of kings. 
Touch the dollar, such is the Aldrich attitude, 
and you have a Roosevelt panic. 

The man, at sixty-eight, shows a strong face, 
ruddy with health, above a big frame, well 
padded with muscle. He moves with the 
nervous snap of active middle age. Working 
over the tariff in the stoke-hole heat of a 
Washington summer, Aldrich wore out his 
colleagues, from the youngest Republican in- 
surgent to the record-holding, long-distance 
orator on the Democratic side. When his 
limousine stalled in the mud of a country 
road, last spring, the Senator swung a shovel 
like a Turk and laughed like a boy. This 
virility is no small part of the Aldrich equip- 
ment for controlling men. 

The senate boss will bully a fellow senator, 
a cabinet officer, or even a president, but he 
is always courteous to a senate page. One of 
his colleagues may hesitate to question him, 
but the youngest reporter never does. He 
talks at all times with amazing frankness. 
Stormy and domineering on the floor, reading 
' Republican insurgents out of the party with 
every appearance of intense anger, Aldrich 
does not make public business a personal mat- 
ter, as does Speaker Cannon. Off his feet he 
is ready to joke or gossip with the rebels. 
Declining all formal functions, Aldrich keenly 
enjoys the society of his friends. He likes 
fun, and just as well when it is at his own ex- 
pense. No public man enters more heartily 
into the spirit of the Gridiron dinners, for in- 
stance, and no public man has been grilled so 
hard. Retaining the health and strength of 
younger years, Aldrich has kept something of 
the boyhood spirit as well. He is an enter- 
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taining talker, and he has the advantage of 
every ruler who unbends, that his unbending 
in this wise cannot but flatter the most so- 
phisticated. The personality of Aldrich is 
another of his assets. 

The operation of the Darwinian law made 
him senate dictator. He came to the senate 
twenty-eight years ago, grounded in the game 
through experience in a city council, a state 
legislature, and the House of Representatives. 
Were he merely mediocre, the senate system 
and its traditions of seniority would make him 
an influential figure now. The system is log 
rolling buttressed by party regularity. The 
veteran senators, who are mostly New Eng- 
land senators, control the committee assign- 
ments. When it comes to legislation, a tarif 
bill, for instance, this control gives them the 
initiative and direction of it. They decide on 
what New England must have, and they count 
the number of votes they need, added to their 
own, to form a majority of the Republican 
majority. Those votes are secured by giving 
enough senators what they want out of the 
bill. Republican senators left out in the cold 
must go along or be guilty of party disloyalty. 
Aldrich is the greatest expert at this system 
that Congress has seen. 

His present danger, and the system® dan- 
ger, lies in the example of rebellion set last 
spring by Beveridge, of Indiana, and the Mis- 
sissippi valley senators. They bolted the 
Aldrich tariff. If such rebellion is not only 
to go unpunished, but even to prosper, the 
Aldrich control and the old senate system will 
totter. Last spring the absence of effective 
Democratic opposition offset, to a large de- 
gree, the Republican defection. Aldrich him- 
self has never furnished a more interesting 
study than now when, at the height of his 
power, that power is so seriously threatened. 
Stand or fall, he will not compromise. He 
was never so arbitrary as last spring.—W. S. 
CoucH. 


John E. Gunckel 


The work that John E. Gunckel has done 
among the newsboys of Toledo, and indeed 
among the newsboys of the United States, 
affords an interesting example of the power 
of personality. : 


interesting 


More than a score of years ago he was em- 
ployed as an agent for the Lake Shore Rail- 
road. He was busy, and successful in busi- 
ness, and he had two recreations—one was 
boys, the other was fish. He has the gentle, 
winning personality of the fisherman—the 
love of nature, the contemplative mind, the 
patience, the perseverance, the poetic insight. 
He has also the fisherman's love of truth. 
'The fish stories he can tell are classics. He 
never repeats, he never imitates. He has a 
new and original fish story for every occasion, 
every event, and there are few occasions and 
few events which do not seem to Gunckel to 
justify a fish story. When he stands up in 
the Newsboys’ Auditorium on a Sunday after- 
noon before that crowd of fifteen hundred 
boys, with older boys, some of them bearded 
and gray haired, and many women in the gal- 
leries, he is reminded of a fish story, and 
when he has told it the audience is convulsed 
with laughter. Somewhere in his fisherman's 
constitution are concealed those elements 
which make him such a successful fisher of 
boys, and so of men, for his influence has 
affected not only the newsboys of Toledo, it 
has affected all the boys and all the men and 
all the women as well. 

Gunckel, as I have said, became interested 
in boys nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
The first little group he gathered in the 
streets, and he helped them, not in any pat- 
ronizing sense; he did not adopt toward them 
an attitude of superiority or of condescension; 
he did not alienate them as boys are so easily 
alienated, by impressing them with the fact 
that he was trying to make them good or even 
to do them good. He revealed himself to 
them simply, as a familiar friend. 

'This work has developed into a movement, 
into an institution. To-day it is an organiza- 
tion including sixteen hundred boys, all of 
whom sell or deliver newspapers on the streets 
of Toledo. This organization is not governed 
from above; it is not run by Gunckel; he has 
taught the boys to govern themselves, and the 
Newsboys’ Association presents to the con- 
templation of a city which is trying to learn 
to govern itself a little democracy of wise chil- 
dren who have learned a great deal of the art 
of self-government. The newsboys in Toledo 
generally do not swear; they do not smoke 
cigaréttes; they do not lie; they do not steal. 
And when I have said this, I hasten to correct 
a possible impression that they are in any 
sense priggish; they are not that; they are real 
boys—noisy, rude among themselves, though 
renerally polite to the grown-ups; they fight, 
and, at any rate, are not at all as yet angels. 
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But you can lose your pocketbook on the 
streets of Toledo, and if a newsboy finds it 
you will get it back the next day. You can 
give a newsboy in Toledo a bill of any de- 
nomination and he will run away and bring 
back your change. "These boys know how to 
conduct their institution. They have their 
own politics, elect their own officers, transact 
their own business, and do it about as well as 
grown-up people elect their officers and trans- 
act their business, and do it much better than 
it could be done for them. 

The Newsboys’ Association has built, with 
the assistance of the people of Toledo who 
believe in Gunckel and love Gunckel—as all 
of them do—a large auditorium in which, be- 
sides the theater where the boys meet on Sun- 
day afternoons, there are kitchens, dining- 
rooms, gymnasia, swimming pools, and a 
good library full of books which the boys 
actually read. This is the material expres- 
sion of Gunckel’s work. Beyond that, there 
are other newsboys’ associations in other cities 
of the United States, all of them affiliated in a 
national organization with the original one 
here in Gunckel’s home. The work has not 
suffered from being institutionalized, and it 
will not, at least so long as Gunckel lives. To 
see him one would say that he will live long, 
as one would hope that he will live long. He 
is in middle age, of a stout, hale figure, with 
white hair, and a large, smooth-shaven, gentle 
face, out of which his blue eyes look with 
kindliness and humor on all the world. And 
this man who goes fishing and plays with chil- 
dren, and meets men, and lectures and speaks, 
and tells fish stories, is living the life that 
makes for longevity. As he looks out on the 
world through those humorous blue eyes, he 
sees more of the world than most men. He 
sees its denials, its sufferings, its sorrows, its 
inequalities, but above these he sees its hope, 
its promise, its slow evolution toward the 
good. He knows the world of men, but he is 
distinguished from most men and among 
them by the fact that in order to enter their 
world he has not had to leave behind the 
world of boys, a world which closes on most 
of us so soon in life. He has become as a little 
child and has entered the Kingdom of Heaven; 
and the influence of that Kingdom emanates 
from him in his own town and soin all towns. 

You should see him’ on the street with a 
group of his boys chattering about him, or 
you should see him address one of his Sundav 
afternoon meetings. More than this, if vou 
could have the opportunity, you should see : 
him in consultation with them at head- 
quarters, helping them over the obstacles that 
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come in their lives, as in all lives, acting as 
judge and umpire, imparting wisdom and 
comfort, and by his own just heart teaching 
them to do justice themselves. How he does 
all this no one knows. He does not do it by 
rules, or by following precedents, or by found- 
ing institutions. He does it by the influence 
of his personality, by the faith of a pure heart, 
by the power of love. He does it by being 
human, by being humorous, by being gentle, 
by being kind.—BRAND WHITLOCK. 


Victor F. Lawson 


One of the three most profitable news- 
papers in the United States is the Chicago 
Daily News. It is said to pay Mr. Victor 
F. Lawson, its sole proprietor, nearly 
$1,000,000 a year in profits, and it has been 
doing this for years. The success of the 
Daily News has been a constant source of 
surprise to everyone interested in newspaper 
publishing, for it has seemed to defy all the 
ordinary rules for wide popular success in 
afternoon journalism. It has never descended 
to methods of sensationalism in any form: it 
has never been bitten with the mania of yellow 
journalism. Year after year it has retained 
its old, sober headlines and clung to its steady 
purpose of reporting the news—all the news— 
and being decent about it. Though it has 
been consistently progressive in all matters 
affecting the popular welfare, so that it is 
counted upon to-day at one of the chief influ- 
ences for good government in Chicago, it has 
never stooped to demagogy, nor sought to ex- 
tend its popular following by lurid abuse. It 
has maintained a high standard of robust 
merit in its editorial page, and it has been a 
leader among newspapers in rejecting all im- 
proper or misleading advertisements. It never 
has had a Sunday edition. 

And yet the Daily News has been able to 
maintain for many years an enormous circu- 
lation; and by attaining a place almost equally 
strong among all classes of population in 
Chicago, rich as well as poor, it has achieved a 
position almost without precedent among the 
greater American newspapers. It has long 
been one of the greatest advertising mediums 

in the country. 
|. The man who brought to success this re- 
markable newspaper is not yet sixty years old 
—a quiet, retiring, though genial man, who 
lives in à magnificent home, almost a palace, 
on the Lake Shore drive. His father was a 
Swedish immigrant of ability and force of 
character who built up a printing business in 
Chicago to which Mr. Lawson succeeded when 
hardly more than a bov. He became pro- 


prietor of the Daily News when it was an 
ailing infant of some six months, and from the 
very beginning he struck the note which has 
brought him success. Briefly, his idea is that 
the function of a newspaper is really to print 
news. "Talent is only a sort of directness or 
simplicity of aim; this directness Mr. Lawson, 
with his clean life, his clean mind, and his su- 
perior quality of energy, possessed in high 
measure. He has built up a system of news- 
getting second to none, his special foreign 
cable service being famous both abroad and at 
home. 

The instinct for honest news led him early 
into a desperate struggle with the existing news- 
gathering agencies of the country. His wasa 
struggle for democracy in news-getting as 
against a small group of enterprising men who 
were seeking to make the news of the United 
States a proprietary article, gathered and sold 
for private profit. As president of the Associ- 
ated ?ress—a coóperative association of news- 
papers—during its years of development 
Mr. Lawson, by force of character, capacity for 
concentrated effort, and ability as an organizer, 
mainly was instrumental in bringing that or- 
ganization to the eminent position which it 
now holds in American journalism. 

Doubtless his work for the Associated Press 
in part inspired Samuel Bowles, editor of the 
Springticld Republican, to remark in a public 
address five years ago: *I undertake to say 
that the man who is doing the greatest amount 
of good in the United States to-day is Victor 
Lawson, editor and proprietor of the Chicago 
Daily News.” 


Mrs. Grover Cleveland 


Up in the foot-hills of the White Moun- 
tains, where Mrs. Cleveland with her family 
spends her summers, there is a lovely, liftle, 
old Friends’ Meeting House. There every 
Sunday in the summer you will find Mrs. 
Cleveland and her family. Nothing could be 
more typical. There in that church fine, self- 
respecting, sturdy people worship in strong, 
simple faith; and in the whole audience—it is 
true it is never a large one, sometimes not 
more than twenty or thirty in all—you will 
find no one more democratic or of stronger 
faith. 

Just as Mr. Cleveland was an unusual ex- 
ample of what an honest, right-minded, hard- 
working American boy can become, so Mrs. 
Cleveland is an example of how a beautiful 
American girl can, with sweetness and gentle- 
ness, make herself the most universally loved 
and admired woman in this country. 

Born in 1864, Mrs. Cleveland, then Frances 
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W. Marshall at the Senator's estate in Warwick, К. I. 


JOHN E. GUNCKEL—Fisher of Boys 


A man who is doing a great work in Toledo, Ohio, which is extending 


throughout the United States. 


for The American Magazine by the, Van Loo Studio of 


Folsom, lived all her girlhood in Buffalo. Her 
father was a law partner of Mr. Cleveland's, 
and on his death, Mr. Cleveland was ap- 
pointed her guardian. She went to Wells 
College, where the same graces and charm 
that made her so popular in larger circles en- 
deared her to her girl friends at Wells. She 
is now one of the trustees of that institution. 
At twenty-three, after spending a year 
abroad, she married and went into the White 
House. She now tells with enjoyment some 
of the uncomfortable moments she had then; 
for instance, one day Adelina Patti called on 
her soon after her marriage—and stayed and 
stayed. Mrs. Cleveland thought it strange 
that her caller should stay for hours, but 
never dreamed that she was waiting to be 
dismissed. Such is the custom in England, 
and Patti expected the etiquette of English 
royalty to apply over here. But this beautiful 
girl, with an alert mind and a kind heart, 
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passed- through this difficult experience— for 
Washington diplomacy is not easy—keeping 
her old friends and making new ones. Stories 
of her wonderful tact and graciousness are 
still told in Washington, and she left there 
the most beloved mistress of the White House 
since Dolly Madison. 

After the Washington life, the Clevelands 
retired to Princeton, and there Mrs. Cleve- 
land identifed herself very vitally with the life 
of the town. In the big, square, typically 
American home she devoted herself to her 
husband and children. During the last year 
of Mr. Cleveland’s life she was not away from 
him for a day, even coming to New York with 
him whenever he had to come on business. 
Since Mr. Cleveland’s death in June, 1908, 
she has continued to make her winter home in 
Princeton and her summer home in Tam- 
worth, N. H. 

Five children have been born to Mr. and 
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VICTOR F. LAWSON 


An able publisher and a real citizen 
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Mrs. Cleveland. Ruth, the oldest child, died 
some years ago. Esther, born in the White 
House, is now sixteen and taller than her 


mother, who is herself a tall woman. Marion, 
fourteen, is large, too, and looks exactly like 
her mother. The two sons, Richard (eleven) 
and Francis Grover (six), are a pair of healthy, 
handsome boys. Mrs. Cleveland is bringing up 
this fine, devoted family as simply as you would 
expect the children of two such real demo- 
crats as their father and mother to be reared. 

Even though forty-five vears old, Mrs. 
Cleveland still retains her girlish looks. She 
is a great walker. Every summer she takes a 
number of two or three-day tramps over the 
mountains, and she enjoys particularly camp- 
ing out for the night on the top of a mountain. 
Her nature, buoyant, sunny and kindly, was, 
of course, God-given; but her wonderful ex- 
periences, which would have turned the head 
of many brilliant women, have only added to 
her grace and humility. 

Respected and admired by a whole country, 
and loved by a devoted family and a wide circle 
of friends, she is what “the first lady of the 
land? should be—an ideal for the Typical 
American Woman.—a. А. B. 


Charles P. Steinmetz 


Named Charles bv his parents, апа nick- 
named Proteus bv his schoolmates in gentle 
derision of his Liliputian physique, Charles 
Proteus Steinmetz is so literally a giant to-day 
in Science that he towers above all his con- 
temporaries. When he stands up, the tips of 
his shaggy hair are a little over four feet from 
the floor. Sitting, a little more than his head 
appears above the table. But when he be- 
gins to talk, he begins to grow. Shortly, vou 
know that this man is a giant. You forget 
everything but his magnificent head, and vou 
wonder only at the marvelous thinking ma- 
chine within it. 

Some eighteen thousand men sit at the feet 
of this Proteus, learning electrical wisdom; 
some millions of people throughout the world 
share in the progress which his inventions and 
his teachings have brought about. Yet, out- 
side of the eighteen thousand men connected 
with the General Electric Company, and the 
few thousand men in the electrical profession, 
few people know him or know of his work. 
In modesty he is 99 44-10oths per cent pure. 
He has made over a hundred important in- 
ventions, but he has hidden their identity be- 
hind the company that pays him the salary of 
a President of the United States for telling 
them what to do. 
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The story of his life reads like a romance. 
It is one of the most inspiring examples for 
the young man of which I know. Less than 
twenty vears ago he walked the streets of 
New York City penniless, speaking only a 
few words of English, looking for any kind of 
work for the means to keep life in his 
body. 

Steinmetz was born in Breslau, Germany, 
forty-four years ago. At seven vears of age 
he entered the gymnasium, where he con- 
tinued for twelve years. Then he spent five 
years in the University of Breslau, specializ- 
ing in mathematics, astronomy and chemis- 
try. In about his twenty-first vear he wrote 
a text-book on astronomy, which was used 
for several vears throughout Germany. 

While in the University, Steinmetz became 
a socialist, and it was his activity in editing a 
socialist paper that forced him to flee the 
country. During these turbulent student 
days the voung man edited also a weekly issue 
of Popular Science Leatlets and a Popular 
Science Fortnightly. When he learned that 
he was about to be arrested, Steinmetz went 
to Zurich, then the haven for German ex- 
patriates. Не celebrated his escape by giving 
a dinner to several of his fellow exiles, the ex- 
penses of which took all of his funds. He 
was able, however, to arrange with the pub- 
lishers of his book for a royalty payment of 
$7.50 a month (“А royal sum in those days,” 
says Mr. Steinmetz), and he made a small in- 
come from contributions to the local papers. 
Meantime, he attended lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. After about a year his 
room mate was ordered to America, and Stein- 
metz decided to go with him. 1 

Then began the search for work in New 
York. . Though he was armed with letters 
from some of the best German scientists, no 
one wanted to hire him until, finally, he was 
given a place as а draughtsman in the Eiche- 
mever shops at Yonkers, N. Y. His rise there 
was rapid. Mr. Eichemever was not long in 
discovering that the ability of his new man 
lav bevond that required for the draughting 
board. Within a year he was in the office 
with the chief in charge of the experimental 
work and making inventions. When the 
Eichemever plant was combined with other 
plants into the General Electric Company, 
Mr. Steinmetz went along. In less than five 
years he became their chief expert. 

At the time Steinmetz came to this country 
he could read and write Latin and Greek as 
readily as the average high school graduate 
can English. He had written a text-book on 
astronomy which became a standard. He had 
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specialized in mathematics and chemistry un- 
til he ranked with the best. He had expected 
to become a chemist. At that time electrical 
engineering was in its infancy, but, realizing 
its importance, he plunged into the subject 
and studied night and day and became a past 
master in the art. To-day he studies and 
works as hard as ever. For the next two or 
three years he expects to study light—just 
light. It is more than likely that he will dis- 
cover some means of producing light with 
one-half or one-tenth (who knows?) of the 
energy now used. 

Mr. Steinmetz stands at the head of his pro- 
fession to-day because of his remarkable 
knowledge—a refinement of knowledge that 
enables him to eliminate the non-essentials at 
once. He knows before he starts at a prob- 
lem what causes will produce the desired ef- 
fect, and he works along the essential lines. 
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The calibre of his mind may be judged from 
a story they tell of him in Schenectady, where 
he lives. One day he was fishing at a little 
camp up the river, when his mind turned to 
the problem of plotting graphically the curve 
of an electrical action of some sort. He be- 
gan to make computations in which he found 
he would need a table of logarithms. Not 
having a table of logarithms handy, he sat 
down and computed a table and then went 
ahead with his problem. 

If you ask Mr. Steinmetz to what he at- 
tributes his success, he will tell you that suc- 
cess is only relative and that he is still work- 
ing for it, but that what he has been able to 
do thus far has been because of his knowledge 
of mathematics. If you ask his associates, 
they will tell you it is because of his marvelous 
equipment—and hard work.—H. Н. Mc- 
CLURE. 


— 


The Mistakes of a Young 
Railroad Telegraph Operator 


And Some of the 
Thrilling Expertences Which Grew Out of Them 


BY HARRY BEDWELL 


With Illustrations by F. B. Masters 


The railroads for which the author worked as a telegraph operator are all located west of the Mississippi River. 
The experience, which covered three years, was recent, having terminated within two years.— The Editor. 


HE real reason, I think, for my taking 

i up the study of telegraphy and rail- 

road book-keeping was that I was just 
a little lazy. In my ignorance I thought that 
if I could once learn the trade, and get a 
position, all my troubles would be at an end. 
Poor, misguided young heart! I was then not 
quite eighteen years old. 

It was nearing the end of a term of high 
school, examinations loomed up big and black 
in the near future, and a little farther along, 
graduation. So I quietly stepped out of a 
side door and entered the depot of the only 
railroad that ran into our small town, and 
began to learn to railroad. 

My first responsible position as agent and 
operator was very nearly forced upon me. 
'The traveling auditor came to the station at 
which I was learning, to make a transfer of 
agents, and before he left he asked me if I 
did not think I could hold down the station. 
I answered doubtfully that I did not think I 
could. To which he laughed softly, and said 
that he thought that I ought to hold a small 
station. 

A short time after this I received a telegram 
from the chief despatcher ordering me to go 
to a small station on one of the branches, and 
begin work as agent. He also sent me a wire 
pass, and said that the auditor would meet 
me at the station and make the transfer. As 
there was no examination to pass which would 
show what kind of an operator I was, I 
decided to take the job. 

I arrived at the station all right, the trans- 
fer was made, and, after giving me some 


fatherly advice, the auditor left me alone with 
my first station. Of course I felt rather proud 
of myself, but for a time I also felt very home- 
sick. | 

For a time I got along all right as there 
was little work to be done, but I lived in great 
fear of the despatcher. For this particular 
despatcher could, when he chose, send a lot 
of words in a minute, and it was his delight to 
frighten “hams,” as he called students and 
young operators. Every time my call sounded 
on the wire I began to tremble, and if it were 
the despatcher, I generally had to go outside 
and walk around the station to quiet my nerves 
sufficiently to manipulate the key. 


Guessing at a Train Despatcher’s Orders 


Things moved along this way for perhaps 
a month; and then came the dreaded day. 
The engine of a passenger train broke down 
within a short distance of my station, and I 
was compelled to copy some train orders. 
And such copies as I made! No one could 
have read them as I copied them from the 
wire. Half was omitted. I had to guess at 
much of what was sent me when I repeated the 
order to the despatcher, and then I re-copied 
the order before delivering it to the trainmen. 
In the state of nerves into which I was thrown 
by this sudden rush of work, I was apt to leave 
out a part of the order when I re-copied it, or 
in guessing at what was left out, guess wrongly. 

Think of it: leaving out a part of an order 
to a passenger train governing its movements 
against other trains! But the company was 
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short of men, and almost any kind of an 
operator would do. This was a road which 
paid its operators and agents poor wages, 
and as a consequence all good men avoided it. 

Surely the god of all fools watched over me 
with unusual care, for most of my mistakes 
were trivial ones and caused no accidents. 
But my troubles were like those of many other 
young operators when starting to work. The 
wonder of it is there are so few wrecks caused 
in this way. There are many narrowly- 
avoided ones, however of which the public 
never hears, and sometimes the officials them- 
selves do not learn of them. 

There was so little work to do at this small 
station that I improved not at all in telegraphy; 
and when I was ordered to another place to 
take the position of day operator I was hardly 
equal to the job. 

This new position was at a place I shall call 
Noel. There were two other men working in 
this office besides myself: the agent and_ his 
assistant. I was supposed to be just the opera- 
tor, but in reality I was a kind of an assistant 
to both the other men. I did what work they 
could not find time to do, and the rest of the 
time I could devote to getting the trains by 
the station with as little delay as possible. 

I still had to re-copy the train orders after 
I received them, and this kept me very busy 
at times; for the despatcher sometimes sent 
three or four orders, one after the other. These 
I would string out on a piece of " clip," omitting 
some parts when the despatcher got too fast 
for me, and filling in when 1 copied them on 
the manifold. 

As before, my good luck was with me for 
I made but few mistakes, and these caused no 
accidents. But still, there is no credit due me 
for this, for I was very careless, and re-copy- 
ing orders is a very dangerous practice among 
young operators. "Think if I should have 
written the name of the wrong station in the 
order! And this is very easily done. 


Young, Careless and Forgetful 


Two branches ran into this station from 
the north, but for two miles to the south there 
was but a single track over which the trains 
of both branches ran. At the end of these two 
miles of track the branches again separated, 
this time at a little junction where there was 
nothing but a little shack in which was kept 
a register and a telephone. The telephone 
was connected with the station at Noel. 

All trains were supposed to stop and register 
at this junction as the trains on either branch 
were despatched from separate offices, and 
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neither branch knew what the trains on the 
other branch were doing. On arrival at the 
junction, north-bound trains would call me 
up on the telephone, if they needed orders or 
instructions; and if the conductor were in 
doubt as to extras, or trains that were not 
registered correctly, he got his information 
from me. I was supposed to ask the de- 
spatcher if I were in doubt, but this took time, 
and the trainmen generally preferred to take 
the risk. Thus, I had a great deal of control 
over this little stretch of track. 

But sometimes when a train was in a hurry 
they neglected the formality of registering. 
They knew that the operator should keep 
rather a close watch upon them, and if a train 
at the junction were in doubt, they could get 
protection from me. 

А good operator could easily have protected 
these trains, but I was very young, very care- 
less, and often forgot. Sometimes a conductor 
at the junction needing time on an overdue 
train on the other branch, would call me up. 
and ask me to hold the other train until the 
one at the junction arrived at my station. 
Twice during my stay here I let a south-bound 
train by me after I had promised to hold them 
for a train coming from the junction. But no 
collision resulted, as both times this happened 
the incoming train was sighted by the out- 
going train just as the last-named was leaving 
the yards and was not going at a fast rate of 
speed. Either time, if the outgoing train had 
started a few minutes sooner, the two trains 
would have met on a crooked piece of track 
which ran through a dense wood. 

It was a close call both times, and it was 
due merely to a little carelessness on my part— 
carelessness and inexperience. But I wonder 
why the railroads are permitted to employ 
such inexperienced and careless men? Of 
course they did not know that I was such a 
one, but that was because they did not take 
the trouble to put me through an examination. 
Neither did they know of these mistakes of 
mine, for the trainmen, after roundly cursing 
me, let the matter drop. You see, what the 
officials did not know did not bother them 
much. 


“ Getting Into a Tight Box” 


The agent at this place was a middle-aged 
man, old in the service of the company. He 
seldom came down to the depot on Sunday, 
and on that day his assistant, Hills, and I ran 
things very much as we pleased. On Sunday 
we had but two passenger trains to meet, and 
these came near the middle of the дау. The 


We lay flat on the floor of the car, and hung on with all our might. Above us 


the handles swished up and down viciously. 


Our feet hung over the rear 


of the car, and our faces were within a few inches of each other at the front end 


rest of the day Hills and I were free to do as 
we pleased. One Sunday evening we were 
loafing around the depot with nothing to do, 
when Hills suggested that we run down to the 
next town, a distance of about six or eight 
miles, and see what was going on. 

There was a handcar, we knew, down in 
the yards with the wheels chained together 
and locked with a switch-lock. But, as both 
of us had a switch-key, there would be no 
difficulty in getting the car. Hills claimed the 
acquaintance of a young lady or two in the 
next town, so we decided to go down and look 
them up. After a little delay, Hills got one 
of the young ladies on the ’phone, and made 
an appointment. 

We found the handcar easily enough, and 
with some difficulty got it onto the track. 
Then began the up and down hill ride to the 
next town. It was hard work climbing those 
two hills, and we were not what you would 
call in trim condition. 

It must have been over an hour before we 


sighted the switch-lights of our destination, 
and stopped to open a switch. As we pumped 
slowly down through the yards, we saw the 
headlight of an engine which was drawn up 
before the depot. Under the headlight were 
two small, white lights which marked the train 
as an extra. 

When we had the handcar off the track, we 
crossed over before the engine, and walked 
down the station platform on our way up town. 
We came to a stop beside the lighted office 
window, and glanced in. 

Inside the office were the trainmen of the 
extra; the operator sat at his table repeating 
an order. I could hear distinctly the click of 
the sounder. When the order was completed, 
the despatcher addressed a message to the 
conductor of the extra, ordering him to pick 
up five loads of time freight at Noel! 

When I heard this, little shivers began to 
run up and down my back, for I remembered 
well enough those five cars of freight that this 
train was to pick up, and I also remembered 
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that I had not left the register and way-bills 
outside. I knew that if the conductor found 
no bills in the box he would not take the loads; 
and when the chief despatcher learned of this 
he would probably tell me that he did not need 
me any more. How to get back to Noel with 
the handcar before the extra got there, was the 
question. 


A Wild Ride On a Hand-Car 


I explained to Hills, and we drew away 
from the depot discussing the question, the 
young ladies forgotten. in. the more urgent 
question of getting back home and saving my 
job. 

“The only thing to do,” said. Hills. with 
decision, “is to hitch the hand-car onto this 
freight train.” f 

1 had doubts, but there seemed no other wav 
out of it, and so it was decided. We rushed 
down into the yards, as anxious to get out of 
town as we had been to get in. We got the 
car onto the side track, ran down to the main 
line switch, and then pumped back up to the 
rear end of the extra. 

We had brought the chain with us that 
locked the car wheels together, and we began 
the task of attaching ourselves securely to the 
extra’s caboose. We managed somehow to 
fasten the chain to the drawhead, and then to 
the car. I remember we had to lock the chain 
to the car with the switch-lock to make it 
secure. 

We did not have to wait long after that 
until the train started. The first jerk of starting 
lifted our light car clear of the track, and sent 
it bouncing along after the caboose. Then for 
the first time we began to have grave doubts 
as to the safety of our position. We peered at 
each other through the darkness. Then Hills 
said, “We had better sit down, I think." I 
thought so, too, and we crouched down on the 
floor of the small car, out of the way of tlie 
rising and falling handles. 

As we passed the depot, two trainmen swung 
aboard the caboose, but thev went directly 
into the caboose without seeing us. In our 
haste we had forgotten to reckon what the 
trainmen would do if thev discovered us, and 
now we had other dangers to think of. 

“T wish we had disconnected the handles 
from the gear," Hills complained above the 
noise of the moving train. 

"I wish we hadn't started at all." my plaint 
arose into the darkness as the train gathered 
speed, and the handles, close to our heads, 
began to pump up and down with dangerous 
swiftness. 


“And those girls,” Hills cried. “What will 
they think of us? I wish you could remember 
to leave that register out!” 

I felt aggrieved, but said nothing because I 
could think of nothing to say just then. 

“Anyway.” Hills called with more cheer- 
fulness after a pause,—" anyway, И won't take 
us so long to get back home.” 

It was up grade for a little way out of town, 
and then came the down grade. It was bad 
enough when the long train was mounting 
the grade, but when the cars began to file over 
the top of the hill, and the speed increased, it 
looked worse still. At last, when the whole 
train was on the down grade we began to see 
the foolishness of our act. Our little car jumped 
and bucked like a thing of life, and threatened 
to leave the track at any moment. Indeed, I 
thought that the car was off the track at least 
half of the time. And I do not understand to 
this day how it stayed near the track at all. 

We lay flat on the Лоог of the car, and hung 
on with all our might. Above us the handles 
swished up and down viciously, and a harsh, 
rasping sound came up from beneath that was 
very hard on the nerves. Our feet hung over 
the rear edge of the car, and our faces were 
within a few inches of each other at the front 
end. There were but few places to hold 
on to the car, and little room for our bodies 
anywhere. 

“Im going to try to unlock the chain from 
this car," cried Hills in my ear. 

“No you won't,” I velled in a panic. “You'll 
break your neck if you do.” 

Hills must have come to the same conclu- 
sion, for he did not try to free us from the 
caboose. 

І do not know how we managed to hold 
on to that lurching, bouncing car, but we did 
somehow. I was badly scared. In fact, I 
think we were both badly scared; and I think 
we had good reason to be, for at any moment 
the car was due to turn turtle, and there was 
no telling where we should land, or how. I 
remember that I put my arm over the top of 
my head, even as I clung fearfully to that car, 
hoping thus to protect my skull if I alighted 
on it. 

Then the engine bezan to climb the пем 
Eule rise, and the speed slackened. I began 
to breathe a little easier, and to hope for the 
best, when suddenly there was а grinding, 
rending crash that sounded like the crack ot 
doom. The car careened violently, and seemed 
about to fall to pieces. 

My wits left me for a few seconds, and I 
seemed to be floating in air. I waited with 
caught breath to come down, but finally I 
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came to the realization that I was still on the 
car, and that the car was still bumping along 
on the track. I peeked out from under my 
arm, and saw the dark shape of Hill’s head 
and shoulders. 

**What happened?" I gasped when I had 
collected some of 
my wits. 

Iwas somehow 
afraid for Hills 
to answer me, 
and yet I waited 
anxiously for him 
to speak. Iwas 
trembling so that 

`I -could hardly 
keep my hold on 
the car, and, I 
hate to confess it, 
I think that I 
must have 
thought I, my- 
self, was out of 
my head, or even 
worse. 

“I think,” 
called Hills at 
last, with some- 
thing like a choke 
in his voice, 
“that we must 
have run into the 
caboose and 
broken the han- 
dles off of our 
car.” 

I noticed then 
that the vicious 
swish, swish 
above my head 
had ceased. Hills was right. When the train 
slowed down on the grade our car ran faster 
than the train, and we had bumped into 
the rear end of the caboose. The handles 
had probably struck the drawhead, and 
something had broken. 

-The car ran more smoothly now with the 
handles disconnected from the gear, and as we 
hummed along up the grade, I had time to 
collect most of my wits, and prepare for the 
next descent. ' 

Then Hills thrust his face close to mine, and 
said: 

“Ме had better watch out when we come 
to the bottom of the next hill, and try to keep 
the car from running into the caboose.” 

I saw the logic of this at once. With the 
handles gone we would run under the caboose 
at the bottom of the next grade, and collide 


We were both begrimed with dust and ashes, and 
` looked more like tramps than the swains dr. 
in Sunday best of a few short hours before 
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with the rear wheels, which meant derailment 
and probably death. 

At last the speed began to increase, and we 
knew that the engine had topped the hill. 
Then the whole train slid over, and we swept 
down the long descent, our little car dancing 
and humming 
along behind, 
but hardly so 
much as it had 
before. But we 
whipped around 
some very sharp 
curves that nearly 
took our breath 
away and we were 
glad indeed when 
the slackening 
speed proclaimed 
the last grade 
into town was 
reached. 

Our car began 
to gain on the 
caboose, and at 
last we werecom- 
pelled to put out 
a hand, and 
brace against the 
drawhead to 
keep from run- 
ning under the 
caboose. It was 
a little danger- 
ous and weari- 
some, this, and 
we were nearly 
exhausted when 
we came at last 
onto the incline. 

At last we passed the little shack in the 
woods which marked the junction of the two 
branches, and we knew that we were only two 
miles from home! Oh, what a relief! I began 
to rest a little easier, and we began to plan 
what we should do when we got into the yards. 

We did not stop to register at the junction 
that night, and were rather glad that the con- 
ductor omitted this formality. 

Soon we came to familiar landmarks, and, 
as we approached the first switch, we hauled 
the handcar up to the caboose and cut our- 
selves free from the train. Then we stopped 
the car, and with much exertion dumped it 
off the track down the bank and out of the 
way. 

We were shivering with the cold and fright 
as we ran up the track after the slowly. re- 
treating tail-lights of the caboose. The swift 
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ride in the open through the cool night had 
chilled us to the boce. 

We caught up with the caboose, and swung 
aboard. Then when it had nearly stopped, 
we dropped to the ground and гап ahead, 
reaching the depot before the conductor got 
off of the caboose. We get the register and 
the way bills out into the bill.box and slipped 
back into the depot before any of the trainmen 
came up. and we waited їп the office until 
they had switched the five cars into the train, 
and departed. Then we lit a lamp. 

We looked zt cach other for a few moments 
in silence; for we were both begrimed with 
dust and ashes, and looked more like tramps 
than the swains dressed in Sunday best of a 
few short hours before. 

“Why, where is your hat?" I managed to 
articulate at last. 

Hills clapped his hand to his head, then 
looked at me ruefullv. Then he grinned. 

“Where is vour own?” he said in return. 

I clapped my hands to my head, then drew 
them away abruptly, for there was a very large 
Jump on the back or my head. 

But we had saved our jobs, and escaped with 
our lives, and that was solace enough. 


An Engineer Breaks a Rule 


I stayed at Noel about two months, and was 
then transferred to another station. For a 
time, I was sent from place to place as relief 
agent, which is not very desirable work. Then, 
one day, I brought up on the main line with a 
suddenness that was startling. My carcer 
hitherto seemed as peaceful as а parson’s 
compared with what my first few weeks on the 
main line were. 

First of all, I learned that I could not tele- 
graph fast enough to keep warm; second, I 
learned that 1 had never seen real trains 
before. Why, it seemed to me that the trains 
moved by in herds and droves, and it kept me 
going all the time to keep the trains moving. 

Then there was the block system. It seemed 
that that system was the most intricate thing 
that was ever invented, for I never could work 
it just right. Now, of course, it seems more 
simple, but then I nearly gave it up in despair. 
Generally I pulled the wrong lever and stopped 
a train when I had intended to give it a cloar 
signal. I still had to re-copy the orders, and 
I soon saw that if I intended to become a rail- 
road man, I had better learn the trade. 

One evening when I came on duty, I filled 
and cleaned the semaphore lantern, and then 
drew it up to its place at the top of the pole in 
front of the station. But on this particular 
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night I did not draw the lantern high enough, 
and the light did not shine out brightly. 

Soon after, a heavy passenger train came 
thundering through town at top speed. This 
particular train happened to be one of the 
crack overland trains, and any one who need- 
lesly delayed it was liable to get his “head 
cut off." What was my horror, then, to see 
the flagman of this train coming into the office 
about five minutes after the train had passed. 
He asked for a clearance card, and 1 asked 
the reason, 

He explained that my semaphore light was 
not shining brightly enough to be seen at апу 
great distance, and the engineer had been 
unable to see in what position the signal was— 
whether “proceed” or мор.” But the train 
had been going so fast that he could not stop 
her until he was some distance out of town. 
The depot was set under the bluffs so that an 
approaching train could not see the semaphore 
until it was close in. 

But the trainmen did not blame me for the 
delay when they reported it, and I did not 
“vet mv head cut off." For, you see, all trains 
were supposed to approach a station under 
full control so that they could stop at any mo- 
ment. ‘This train, however, had gone about 
half a mile out into the country before stopping. 


One Omitted Word Nearly Causes a Wreck 


Here I want to tell of an incident in the life 
of another young operator, like myself, who 
was working as night operator at the next 
station south of me. He told me the story 
himself. He had not worked so long as I had, 
and he, too, had to re-copy the orders after 
he had repeated them to the despatcher, and 
this was the cause of the trouble. 

One evening shortly after he came on 
duty, this operator sat in the office talking to 
the section foreman. On the table lay some 
orders which he had copied but a few mo- 
ments before. One of them was addressed to 
train Number Fifteen, and read: 

“Number Twelve will run thirty minutes 
late, P. J. to S. T." 

Numbers Twelve and Fifteen were passenger 
trains bound in opposite directions. Number 
Twelve was superior to Number Fifteen by 
right of direction, hence the despatcher was 
saving Number Fifteen from delay by ordering 
her ahead, and not requiring her to wait at their 
regular meeting point. 

But the operator had re-copied this order, 
and in so doing had left out a word. The order 
should have read: “Second Number Twelve 
will run . . ." 


Ta He ran out onto the platform in time to deliver the order 
№ to the conductor and the engineer without stopping the train 
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There were two sections of Number Twelve 
that night, and the first section was on time. 
But here was this operator going to give 
Number Fifteen thirty minutes on both sec- 
tions of Number Twelve! 

Soon there came the blast of a whistle pro- 
claiming the approach of. Number Fifteen. 
The operator sprang to his feet in a nervous 
hurry, and ran to the table. (The sudden blast 
of the whistle of an approaching train always 
made him nervous) | Number Fifteen was 
coming close, and he did not wish to stop them 
for the order. 

He tore off two copies from the manifold, 
and scribbled out two copies of a clearance 
card. Wrapping an order and a clearance card 
together, he thrust them into a delivering hoop, 
and did the same with the other two copies. 
He should have had them ready before, but 
his talk with the section foreman had been very 
engrossing. 

He ran out onto the platform in time to 
deliver the order to the conductor and the 
engineer without stopping the train. He 
watched the departing train-lights with quick- 
caught breath, but with no little satisfaction, 
for he had succeeded in delivering the order 
without delay to the train. 

Entering the office, he seated himself at the 
table, marked down the time that Number 
Fifteen went bv, and began to straighten the 
carbons in the manifold from which he had 
torn the order. He tore off his own copy of 
the order, and was about to file it away when 
he heard a station up the line reporting First 
Number Twelve by. He glanced down at 
the order, and saw that he had omitted the one 
word second. But that one word was fatal 
if the first section was on time, and that station 
had just so reported it. 

For a few seconds the operator sat there 
staring dumbly at the order. Then he seized 
the key and tried to call up the next station, 
which was where I was working, but he was 
so nervous that he could not make the call. 
He wasted a few valuable minutes in this wav, 
and at last gave up in despair. In his fright he 
began to call for help, but the section foreman 
who had been in the office only a few minutes 
before was now on his way home, and no one 
else was near the station. 

At last he thought of the telephone. He 
seized the receiver, and at last central answered. 
Yes, central thought she could get the next 
station, although she was not sure. Anyhow, 
she saw nothing to hurry about. There was 
another agonizing wait, and then I answered 
him over the "phone. It was some time before 
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he became coherent, but at last 1 gathered 
what he had done. I told him that I would 
fix it all right, and he gave me the number of 
the order in which the mistake was made. 

I could see Number Fifteen coming as I 
sat down at the table and began to compose 
another order which would annul the one that 
he had delivered, and at the same time correct 
the mistake so that no one would suspect. It 
did not take me long to do this; but I had to 
stop Number Fifteen and have the conductor 
sign the order so as to make the change seem 
natural. But I did not repeat his signature 
to the despatcher, as I was supposed to do. 
and neither did I tell the despatcher that I 
had stopped Number Fifteen when I reported 
them by. 

It was not until the train had gone that I 
began thinking the whole matter over, and it 
frightened. me a little. This could just as 
easily have been I who had made the mistake 
as the boy who did, and I made some very - 
good resolutions that night which 1 kept, so 
that before I left that station I could telegraph 
well enough to take an order without re-copying 
it two or three times. 

Had that operator not heard another operator 
reporting. First Number Twelve, there would 
most likely have been a collision of two passenger 
trains, all because of the omission of a word. 


When the Railroad is to Blame 


Of course, no whisper of this incident ever 
reached the officials! ears, but are not thev 
hired to keep such things as this from occur- 
ring? How? By an examination which would 
have proven that neither this other voung 
operator nor I was fit to hold a responsible 
position. A good operator could have told our 
kind by a five minutes’ wire test, and there are 
always a number of good operators around a 
chief despatcher's office. 

But, say the officials, we cannot get enough 
men as it is. Of course they cannot so long 
as they pay them less wages than the day labor- 
ers on the sections. But there are companies 
that get good men and plenty of them, and 
nearlv all of them have a rule which states 
clearly that operators shall pass a wire test. 
But on a great many of them if the chief 
despatcher is badly in need of men, this ex- 
amination is omitted. 

Most roads give an employé a book of rules, 
when he goes to work, which he is told he must 
study. As this book of rules contains very 
uninteresting reading, it is seldom referred tc 
save in cases of emergency, when it is too late. 


In the December number the second and concluding instalment will be published 
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The Beauty Business 


BY ANNE HARD 


Illustrated with Photographs 


«c Assume a virtue, if you hawe it mot." 


says Mrs. Hard, 


“We live,” 


`— Hamlet 


“in an age of coöperative maids.” 


In former times only a rich woman could afford to be patted and 


rubbed and curled and scented into loveliness. 


But the beauty business 


has now been democratized. Beauty can be purchased by the hour 
at any one of the thousands of beauty shops in our great cities. Mrs. 
Hard herself here tells graphically what she saw of the marvelous and 
elaborate machinery by which the modern woman becomes a dream 
of beauty. Of course all men will refrain from reading this article ` 


UTSIDE is the clatter of the elevators; 
within are dull green lattices; 


panes set in white wood; amber 
lights hung deep in tiny bowers; a 
delightful warmth, scented with 
delicate odors. It calls itself a 
“shop.” Itis the temple of beauty. 
In the midst of it sits its presiding 
priestess. 

The elaborations of her front 
hair follow the moment’s prevail- 
ing mode, while the ornaments 
inserted at each side precede to- 
morrow’s fashion. On her checks, 


over the rosy dawn effects of an electric mas- 


little sage, float the pink clouds of the rouge pot. 
gateways hung with roses; diamond Her outlines conform to the ideals of the latest 


" These ‘Am-peer ` 
puffs cost . $25" 


architectural school. She looks as 
if, like a concrete building, she had 
been poured; and reinforced, like 
it, with steel. 


In a Cosmetic Arcadia 


She sits at a little table. There 
are roses around her—they are 
made of cloth. There are wood- 
land perfumes about her—írom 
scent bottles. There is grass under 
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4 Aotearaphs ty Burke and Atieed 


“ A transformation like an inverted Indian war-bonnet ” 


her feet—of worsted. There are lattices be- 
hind her—of cardboard. She sits at a little 
table in the midst of a cosmetic Arcadia. 
One hand is upon a ledger and the other is 
at the cash drawer. 

You walk up to her nonchalantly and ask 
for Nancy." You see, I am quite at home 
here. І have telephoned ahead and arranged 
for my favorite. For while Agnes is just the 
one for my nails, Nancy knows that I cannot 
wear my hair so, and yet that I am ravishing 
with my hair SO. 

The casual patron who follows me is not so 
fortunate. She must wait her turn with what 
patience she can and then she must be content 
with whatever girl happens to be at liberty. 
While she waits she may, if she will, hear 
snatches of telephoned conversation from the 
girl who makes the appointments. 

“Oh, ves, Mrs. Vanderlook. Awfully sorry, 
but we can’t give you Agnes to-day. She is all 
filled up. No, Maude is all filled up, too. We 
haven’t anyone free for to-day. Perhaps at 
four to-morrow. Just a hairdress? Yes. The 
puffs are all waiting for you.” 

The casual patron may take what lesson she 
will. She may decide to go elsewhere. But 
she knows it will be the same wherever she goes. 
The French Gilt Shop, the Delft Blue Shop, 
the Hare’s Foot—every one will be just as 
busy. Every one will open divers large, white 
books, ruled off into columns, with “ May" or 

8c 


“ Which surrounds and covers a woman's head ” 


“ Grace" ог“ Bessie” at the top of each column, 
and underneath, after the printed hour, the 
penciled name of the client who has chosen 
that girl and that hour for her work. 

Agnes, rubbing pink enamel on my nails, is 
very good to look at. I wonder casually how 
a young girl learns to take all the compliments 
that must be offered to her in the course of 
service in a temple of beauty. 

“Oh, you don't have to worry about that. 
'The women that come in here are too busy 
tryin’ to find out how they're goin’ to look 
themselves to notice how anyone else is looking. 


** You Gotta Keep Your Face Straight '' 


“But you have to learn to keep your face 
straight, anyways. You gotta doit. A friend 
of mine, she's in the chorus, was wearin' one of 
these kind of curls on thestage. And the come- 
dian leans over an’ says, right in front of every- 
one, when the show was goin’ on, you know, he 
says, ‘You withthe bunch of sausages!’ What'd 
she 'a' done if she hadn't kep’ her face 
straight ?” 

Thus Agnes. She, being only a manicurist, 
can afford to be giggly and communicative. 
Nancy goes on doing my hair without a smile. 

There is a professional hierarchy in the 
beauty shop. The royal favorites may touch 
the face. The ladies in waiting may handle 
the hair. The maids of honor do the nails. 


Photogrophs by Burke and Atwell 
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“ There are seven parts to a ‘Salome hair-dress’ 


T am idly admiring the beautiful woman who 
has entered the hair-dressing booth opposite. 

* Well-groomed, ain't she?" says Nancy. 
**She's got her hair done in one of our new 
Salomes. " 

“What’s that?” 

“ Why, you watch and see. It's arranged in 
seven parts, like the veil dance, you know." 


The Mystery of One of Our New Salomes 


Bettina, one of Nancy’s colleagues, advances 
upon the puzzle and seizes it with a practised 
hand. I hear the click of hairpins as they fall 
from Bettina’s fingers to the china tray. One— 
two—three—four—she has pulled out the elev- 
enth and holds in her hand a small, brownish 
object, smoothing it. It measured all together, I 
should think, about three inches by two and a 
half. It is divided across the narrow meas- 
urement by three prolonged gashes or indenta- 
tions giving its surface a modulated, curved ap- 
pearance such as that one sees in three fresh 
rolls just removed from a tin and still adhering 
along their edges. 


Baby- Belle Curls 


“Those are the Am-peer puffs. Our best 
quality. They cost twenty-five dollars," Nancy 
whispers to те. “ Look, she's got some Baby- 
Belle curls, too!" 


“Together they give the head that well-groomed appearance" 


"And what may they be?" hurriedly I 
whisper while I count the hairpins Bettina is 
taking out. She has reached twenty-six when 
she lays a dark, spiral object on the shelf 
beside the ** Am-peer риїїз.” 

“ Baby-Belle curls—there, see? Those there 
are ten dollars. I think they're sweet!" 

Bettina raises her hairpin pile to forty-two 
and pulls off from the head under her hands a 
funereal set-piece of loosely braided strands. 

. "Look at the Queen Marie Louise braid! 
Ain't it swell?” Nancy whispers. *'They're 
fifteen dollars up. " 

“ Forty-two—forty-three—"' I count., Bet- 
tina gets possession of the sixtv-eighth hairpin 
and a long switch at the same time. 

I know a switch when І see опе. I mention 
the fact to Nancy. She is ready for me. 

“Of course it looks like the old-fashioned 
switch, but it ain't; 's a ‘reinforcement’; 's all 
made outa convent hair, ’n’ that one never cost 
a cent less’n thirty dollars.” 

Bettina is at the hairpins again. . Click 
eighty-three. Two brown protuberances ap- 
pear surmounting the ruins of the lady’s “ hair- 
dress." One is strung along the front of the 
head from ear to ear like a row of retired barrel 
hoops rusting in a vacant lot. The other 
crawls over the nape of the neck like an enor- ~ 
mous and remarkably stodgy caterpillar. Bet- 
tina removes the ninety-first hairpin and the 
forward structure tumbles off. 
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“ Two brown protuberances surmount 
the ruins of the lady's * hair-dress 


“That’s not a ‘rat,’ I suppose?" 
“ Dear, no! That’s a ‘hygienic roll.’ It's so 
cool and fluffy.” 


A Fluffy-Puffler 


“And that,” Nancy goes on, as we watch 
Bettina busy with her ninety-ninth hairpin and 
the caterpillar, “that is our ‘fluffy-puffler.’ It 
costs fifteen dollars. It’s all antiseptic and it 
makes your hair stand out Ы 

“I should think it would!” 

Then I gasp. I thought I had seen the last 
of the hair appendages of the “well-groomed 
woman.” But even the veil of hair which now 
hangs down over her face 
and shoulders is appar- 
ently detachable. For 
Bettina, shedding hair- 
pins as she goes, proceeds 
to peel the head as if it 
were an apple. In a 
moment she holds be- 
tween her outstretched 
handsalong fringe of hair. 

It is like an Indian 
war-bonnet upside down. 
It is a sort of exagger- 
ation of the false beard 
which might be worn by 
the character-man, only 
instead of going under a man’s chin it sur- 
rounds and covers a woman’s head. 

Bettina flaps and waves and shakes it as if 
she were drying towels just from the wringer. 

“What’s that?” I inquiringly demand. 
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“ A Queen Marie 


„ө 


A Sixty-Dollar ‘‘ Transformation’’ 


“Why, haven't you see one of them? That’s. а 
‘transformation.’ "They're the grandest things 
in the sixty-dollar quality!" 

“They're ghastly, they're so human look- 
ing!" 

* Ain't they though! The hair just seems like 
it grows out of that little piece of black net and 
you hook-and-eye it together in back and turn 
it right up and no one'd ever dream but what it 
grew on." 

I reflect, charitably, that the poor woman 
probably hasn't much hair naturally, when 
Bettina, untying a piece of black cord and jerk- 
ing out the one-hundred- 
and-seventeenth hairpin 
at once, lets down a 
shimmering mass of hair. 

"Nancy! Look! She 
has lovely hair of her 
own. Why does she wear 
all that stuff ?" 

Nancy is obdurate with 
the consciousnessof being 
fashionable. 

“ Certainly she has nice 
hair. But you can't 
make some of the latest 
cwaffeers out of hair 
that's attached at one end 
to your head. It's gotta Бе free. Mustn't have 
roots. Take the ‘Queen Marie Louise braid,’ 
for instance—it has to go straight across the 
back and end in curls at each side. No human 
being’s hair grows on their heads that way.” 


Louise braid— 
$15 up—and a group of puffs” 


— 2 


“It looks like a switch but 


it’s really a ' reinforcement '”' 


“ But it looks so artificial!" I protest. 

“You don't care so it's becoming, do you? 
You buy your hat. Anybody knows your hat 
never grew there. And then anyone looking at 
you sees right off you're well-groomed!” 

**So for about a hundred dollars you could 
guarantce to make my head as ‘well-groomed’ 
as that lady's over there?" 

“Well, not so swell as Z/iat—but for a hun- 
dred and fifty." 

'They must have heard us across the way. 
They close the door. Nancy stands expectant. 

“ Do the best you can without it," I say. 

Curl — powder — massage — perfume — just 
for their own sakes! The result does not for a 
moment deceive anyone 
—unless possibly a very 
unsophisticated тап— 
and it is not intended 
to deceive anyone. It is 
all a part of dressing, as 
simply artificial, as evi- 
dently an outside assump- 
tion, as the dotted veil 
which casts a shadow on 
your cheek or the heels 
which add two inches to 
your height. 

* Nancy!" I seize her 
as she is about to vanish, 
having earned the seven- 
ty-five cents which I usually leave with her 
in full payment for all beauty there contracted. 
* Мапсу—І want my complexion reformed. 
I want pink cheeks. I want a firm but mobile 
chin of a delicate pearl color. I want super- 


“ АП made out of convent hair, the 
grandest thing in the $60 quality” 


"A funereal set-piece of 
loosely braided strands” 


abundant quantities of hair arranged in 
caracoles and rococos, and I want my eye- 
brows arched—---"' 

Nancy is quite simply interested. 

“We don't do electrolysis," she says, 
seriously. “ You can get it done, though, at Dr. 
Skinner's, just across the street.” 


A Doctor of Noses 


There are many prospective beauties waiting 
for Dr. Skinner. There are those for whom 
the nose which Nature meant to be an archi- 
tectural triumph, firm, dignified, commanding, 
lies down and plays the mud-pile. 
` There are those whose 
ears, instead of being but 
‘inconspicuous side- 
intelligencers,” sway flap- 
wise, project like inn- 
signs to catch the passer- 
by’s attention. 

We sit there, dish-nose 
and hump-nose, baggy- 
eyed and hairy, while 
from the wall the 
“before-and-after” pic- 
tures of our predecessors 
seem to breathe encour- 
agement. 

It is quite evident that 
if a “cosmetic surgeon” does not make a 
plain person beautiful, he at least makes a 
plain person different. 

Dr. Skinner is too much interested in his pro-. 
fession to be quiet about it. He talks about it 
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in the newspapers for about half a column on 
Sunday and for many lines during the week, 
and he still has things to say. 

“ Of course I have a right to my M. D. I got 
it from Pushem College. "There's my diploma 
on the wall. I don't think there are many 
real cosmetic surgeons who are not graduates 
of regular medical schools. They’d run us in 
if we weren't. We do real surgery. 

“А woman comes to me afflicted with hump- 
nose. I make an incision, remove a section of 
bone and lay the flesh back. Why, I can turn 
a nose like Gabriel's horn into one that would 
feel at home on the Venus dee Meelo. 

“Or take what I do in removing wrinkles. 
Some inject paraffin under the skin. I just 
remove tissue and superfluous skin, filling out 
the cheeks and forehead till thev have the con- 
toor of youth. 


Curing Flap Ears 


* An old man came in here recently. He 
was sixty-eight years old and he'd gone all his 
life with his ears standing straight out. "Then, 
just the other day, he was sitting in front of 
some ladies in a street-car, and he heard "em 
laughing at his ears. He said it was the first 
time he'd ever been laughed at and he came 
straight here. He felt awful ashamed to think 
that people'd probably been laughing at him 
for sixty-five years and he not knowing it. So 
I just cut out a small section of cartilage back 
of the ear and sewed the skin down. It was 
healed in three days and that man was so grate- 
ful he wanted me to come down and take a 
position in a bank he owns in El Paso, Texas. 

“The highest charge I ever 
made to any one man was $2,810. 
That was his own fault. It was 
this way: 

“There was a miner from Wy- 
oming. This man had read in 
the paper how a certain barber 
had gone crazy and had murdered 
the man he was shaving. So he 
made up his mind he'd never be 
shaved again. So he came down 
to Chicago and consulted me. 
He wanted every hair on his face 
removed by the electric needle, 
and he was willing to pay for it 
by the hair—and in no other way. 


— 


a fluffy- 


Hairs Removed at One Dollar Per Hair 


“T needed my office for my regular clients, so 
I went out and rented a room in the Waterloo 
Hotel and started on that miner's beard. It 


“А hygienic roll and 
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took me almost three months to finish that job 
and then it took me three days to count the 
hairs. I counted twenty-eight hundred of ’em, 
outside of a bunch I blew off the table by 
coughing accidentally. We estimated those 
at one hundred. That made twenty-eight 
hundred and ten dollars.” 


$60,000 for Advertising in One Newspaper 


I get away from Dr. Skinner’s. The news- 
paper in my hand is a guide to scores of “beauty 
parlors.” It is a clue as well to the amount of 
money they represent. One paper in Chicago 
alone prints about 60,000 lines—at about a 
dollar a line—every year, in advertising beauty 
shops and bottled first aids to the homely. 
Every floor in one of the most expensive office- 
buildings in Chicago has at least one ‘‘beauty 
shop"—at an average rental of three hundred 
dollars a month. 

There are more than sixty “beauty shops " 
in the buildings that line the seven blocks that 
make down town State Street in Chicago. 
'The social differences between these shops are 
not determined by money. The reason why 
the patrons of the inferior shops do not go to 
the better shops, where for precisely the same 
amount of money they might get infinitely 
more beautiful surroundings and infinitely 
better service, is one of those social mysteries 
which seem explainable only through the 
operation of the law which demands the segre- 
gation of birds of similar social feather. 


Budman's Beauty Parlors 


Flanked by large plate-glass 
windows, is a large plate-glass 
door, with ‘‘Budman’s Beauty 
Parlors” across it in golden let- 
ters a foot high. The size of the 
gold letters indicates the preten- 
tious grandeur of the place. А 
red cross in the corner of the 
glass indicates its putative purity 
and bacteria-free beauty. 

Budman's seizes me and 
whirls me into a roaring vortex 
of beauty-seekers. I study the 
groups of women as I make my 
way through them. 

They are hurried, intent, as if 
the occasion were a_ bargain 
sale. In the center of the largest of the nine 
large rooms, forty-six of them are sitting at 
forty-six white-enameled, iron tables, with 
forty-six hands in forty-six bowls of pale green 
suds, while forty-six young women from seven- 
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“ Beauty has been democratized " 


teen to twenty-five years of age, roll, buffer and 
tweak the fingers of the forty-six other hands. 

I explain that I am looking for a complete 
beauty outfit. 

“I am dissatisfied with my hair, my eye- 
brows get together too closely, I would like to 
have my complexion changed and my hands 
renovated. I also want my feet repaired. 
They don't match. I think I might spare a 
few pounds of avoirdupois from some areas 
and apply them with advantage to others." . 

Budman's beams. All this is what Bud- 
man's exists for. Will they do it? Will they? 

As I need so much, Budman's suggests that 
I go to the Bath Department—where every- 
thing can be summoned to me at the same time. 

Little dressing-rooms containing a single 
bed, high and narrow, a tiny dresser, a very large 
mirror and a smell of rubber, open catacomb- 
wise into central corridors. The sound of pad- 
dling is heard from white, steamy rooms as we 


pass. 
An Electric-Light Bath 
The rosy, unabashed countenance of a 
woman who, I surmise, is, euphemistically, 


‘ plump,” and who is trying to become, 
euphemistically, *slighter," protrudes from a 


large brown box. She is, I am told, taking 
an electric-light bath. I am told that one 
hundred 16-candle-power lamps, each of which 
“reduces” her one-half ounce per hour, are all 
blazing on her from concave mirrors on the 
inside of the box. : 

It is a very soothing large leather reclining- 
chair in which I am fipally seated. Yet it re- 
minds me somehow of something uncomfort- 
able—I cannot remember precisely what. 

A young lady addressed as Miss O'Malley 
produces a small wooden box. From it pro- 
trude certain slender long green cords like 
snakes. She scrubs her hands, too, at the 
corner washstand, and opens a bottle omin- 
ously labeled *'Antiseptic." I again feel 
vaguely uncomfortable. 

Miss O'Malley lays an icy restraining hand 
upon my forehead. 

“Tt is quite painless. 
hairs to be removed. 
while.” 

She has taken up the green snake-thing, and 
I catch glimpses of her, in the mirror opposite, 
about to approach me. The box emits a 
purring whine. І feel a pring like the sting of 
a new kind of bug. I move. I also sav 
something. I find myself halfway across the 
room. 


And you have so few 
It will take only a little 
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One Hair Gone 


Miss O'Malley is regarding me, reprovingly. 
*he holds out toward me a long, pink finger. 
On the end of it I can see a very small, black 
hair. It was once mine. It is now out there. 
Alone. 

"Is it all over?” I inquire. 

“That one is removed. I should say about 
thirty more——” 

Sting me thirty times? 

I summon all my dignity. 

"How much is it ?" 

“ONE hair?" 

“T have decided to pay for this as if it were a 
full fifteen-minutes’ worth," I point to one of 
the placards opposite me, “at five dollars an 
hour. I will pay you a dollar and a half for 
taking out that hair. What I came here to get 
to-day was not electrolysis.” 

Miss O'Malley permits herself a little luxury. 
She smiles. 

I consult another of the placards desperately 
for a suggestion of what it was I came to get— 
“I came to get a face-bleach. " 

“You'll find them in the next room.” 

Miss O'Malley has vanished—taking with 
her my dollar and a half. I find Miss Dewey, 
the manager. І tell her my wishes. 

“Tf you wish to remove all freckles and marks 
of every kind, quite painlessly, and yet without 
loss of time, you cannot do better than to try 
our instantaneous face-bleaching process in 
which we make use of all the latest principles 
of science. In this method we use the Ruby 
Ray, and this calls into play osmosis. Osmosis 
means driving the cream into the skin by means 
of electricity from the Ruby Ray.” 

. “Ruby Ray!” Fascinating thought. I am 
ITS already. But the remembrance of fresh 
pain holds me just a moment longer. 

“I have heard,” I venture, “оѓ a method 
used at one of the beauty shops. I know of a 
young, freckled lady who had her face covered 
with a mask of soft paste containing some sort 
of acid. She lost her freckles, but she also 
lost six nights’ sleep and about fifty dollars in 
doctor's fees." 

Miss Dewey is grieved that there can be such 
iniquity in the beauty business. 

“We have eighteen young ladies who do 
nothing but give our face-bleaches. Surely 
if they were painful there would not be such a 
demand for them!" 


The Mystery of a Face-Bleach 


Again I am weakly reclining in a great 
leather chair. Again a highly professional 
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young person is laying hands upon me. First 
she ties a cloth very tightly around my head so 
as to cover my hair as completely as if I were a 
nun. Then she pastes a piece of something 
sticky over my eyebrows—what is left of them 
after the loss of mv poor little hair. Now mv 
evelids are pasted down and covered with small 
pieces of cotton. 

l experience a procession of odors which 
will end only with the ending of my hours in 
the beauty parlors. One after another they 
come. Each of them takes my senses by storm 
and goes to call another in its place. 

First a mild astringent—it is elder flower. 
Then a gentle liquid—it is almond flower. 
Then a cream—attar of roses. Then an un. 
identified, oaty smell. One is soothed upon lan- 
guorous airs and lured upon warm dreams—— 

That last, pasty thing was fire. Positively 
fire! £ 

An orchestration of misery is being per- 
formed upon my skin. The theme of cold fire 
by the pastes is taken up in little stings by the 
lotions. A treatment of biting liquids begins 
at my chin and works upward. There is a 
sudden blare—a contlagration—my eyes start 
under their bands—I struggle to speak—I dare 
not open my mouth for fear of getting the fire 
down my throat—I wave impotent hands 


The Raby Ray 


“This isthe Ruby Ray ”— some oneissaying 
far off through the mists of falling comet tails. 
—“ It is perfectly painless. Just turn the face 
hack H 

After a very long time I get the attention 
of the life-saving station. I am picked up 
half fainting. Cloths wrung out of hot water 
do their best to obliterate the memory of the 
‘painless process." The bandages are re- 
moved from my eyes. 

Is the “ruby light” a new sort of vibration ? 
A cousin to the Cooper-Hewitt? Any rela- 
tion to Finsen? No. 

It is merely the near-scientific name applied 
to an ordinary 32-candle-power electric lamp 
burning behind a sheet of red glass, under a 
shade, the rubber edges of which allow it to 
be pressed close to the skin. Extreme heat, 
passing through red glass, then, accomplishes ` 
what it would equally accomplish if it were 
passed through no glass at all. It instantly 
dries the acid-wet paste. In this way, instead 
of prolonged, uncomfortable beautification, 
you get sudden, agonized beautification. 

When you congratulate the manager upon 
her use of the latest scientific inventions, she 
betravs a becoming pride. 


The Beauty Business—By Anne Hard 


“There is nothing 
discovered by the 
greatest minds of 
the age that is not 
at once seized upon 
to make the basis of 
a new treatment. 
You have seen our 
“Ruby Кау? If you 
will try our ‘Violet 
Rays’ on the scalp, 
you will find them 
wonderful. 

“We have many 
mature ladies whose 
skins are made likea 
baby’s by our ‘Ruby 
Rays,’ and whose 
hair is kept vital by 
the ‘Violet Rays.’” 

One of these old 
—no, I mean ''ma- 
ture’’—ladies, passes 
as she speaks; a 
woman whose face is 
mask-like in its ab- 
sence of expression, 
in its even, pink 
color, whose hair is 
flufied like a very 
young girl's. Only 
her eyes are old. 
And they are discon- 
tented. 

The manager 
looks after her as a 
sculptor would look at one of his marbles. 

“She is wearing one of our new ‘Russian 
Rolls? They are entirely of convent hair, 
boiled, perfectly antiseptic and non-irritating.”’ 

I have courage to look into the glass by this 
time. Perhaps I am now wearing the "skin 
of a baby." Perhaps I am now BEAUTIFUL. 

Trembling, I approach the glass. I look. 
My face is very clean. 
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Kinds of Women Who Visit the Beauty Parlors 


All about me are the women who have come 
to get a red-ray treatment, a blue-ray treatment, 
a radium treatment or a Mexican-mud treat- 
ment, to buy a bottle of Hungarian Cereal 
Lotion, to buy a jar of Perfect Petunia Com- 
plexion Rejuvenator, to buy a Marcel cap 
which they will wear as a sort of night-gown 
for the coiffure. 

They are seemingly of every walk in life. 
‘There are women with gay hats pinned to the 
carefully propped remains of the hairdressing 
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"Getting a ‘ hand- molding.-and- wrist-tapering, a ‘ foot- 
massage, and a ‘scalp-and-brow treatment,’ all at once” 


they got at their last visit, women who will go 
out and get into a 1909 car and be driven home 
to an awning-and-carpet-at-the-door, opened- 
by-a-negro-porter apartment building. 

There are women whose ready-made skirts 
do not match their ready-made waists, who 
wear coats which smell of the bargain counter, 
women who will go out presently and take a 
street car and stand up all the way home to a 
two-story, stone-front flat-building. 

There are severe suburban ladies who have 
come in to attend a suffrage meeting and flirty 
little high-school girls who are on their way 
to the theater. 

And there are women of a type never seen 
before in this country. A few years ago they 
would have thought that they could not afford 
to hire anybody to play with their hands or 
their hair. They would have manicured their 
own nails with a pair of shears and would have 
dried their own shampoos by sitting on the 
back porch. At the same time they would 
have found money to expend on water-color 
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“Studies” of cows and oranges and they would 
have “prided themselves on the table they set.” 
Now they economize not only on desserts 
but on the more substantial parts of their 
meals. They do all their own work. Their 
homes, while supported by a fairly liberal in- 
come, are conducted at an irreducible mini- 
mum of expendi- 
ture. Their ex- 
travagances are 
abroad. They 
have established 
a new social 
species by dis- 
covering that 
mush and milk at 
home means mas- 
sage and motors 
away from home. 


Hand- Molding- 
and - Wrist- Taper- 
ing Treatment 


I am left in a 
highly speculative 
condition, so that 
when Mrs. Haw- 
ley, who is going 
to give me the 
“violet - ray - elec- 
tric-massage- 
scalp - treatment ” 
announces herself 
as ready, I have 
forgotten all my 
former sufferings 
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now. I implore them to draw it mild and I 
note the position of the exits. 


** Perfect Pedal Pacificator’’ 


Cora fastens about her wrist a metal brace- 
let, pours upon her ingens some pink liquid out 
of a bottle labeled 
“Perfect Pedal 
Pacificator,” and 
lays hold of my 
feet. Flora fas- 
tens to her wrist 
a metal bracelet, 
pours upon her 
fingers something 
from a bottle 
labeled “Согі- 
ander Complex- 
‘ion Converter,” 
and seizes my 
hand. Mrs. 
Hawley showers 
-my head with a 
greenish, fragrant 
something labeled 
“Hydrangea 
Scalp Tonic," and 
produces a large 
metal object, ex- 
actly like the head 
of a very much 
magnified grass- 
hopper. Its eye 
is а screw-top. 
It has a long, 
nickel-plated pro- 


and I am pre- 
pared to enjoy 
myself. I am de- 
termined to do so, 
for Mrs. Hawley 
has called in Flora to give me ‘‘ hand-molding- 
and-wrist-tapering treatment" and Cora to 
give me a “‘foot-massage”’ at the same time. 

Mrs. Hawley produces a bottle of tonic 
smelling of violet, Cora a bowl of milky fluid 
smelling of lavender, and Flora a jar of sticky 
substance smelling of wintergreen. Басһ 
begins to apply her kind of perfume to me at 
the same time. And each woggles—that is the 
word, woggles—my skin in a different direc- 
tion and after a different formula. Cora makes 
little circles. Flora makes long wavy strokes. 
Mrs. Hawley just takes my scalp and moves 
it back and forth as if she were an Indian 
brave practising for a tomahawk party. 

Then the soft, purry whine I have heard 
before begins to sound. I know what to expect 
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** While she buys a jar of Perfect Petunia Complexion Rejuvenator ” 
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boscis ending in 
a group of little 
rubber knobs. 

Cora’s metal 
bracelet and my 
feet are now in circuit with battery number т. 
Flora's metal bracelet and my hands are in 
circuit with battery number 2. Every time 
Mrs. Hawley lets the grasshopper touch my 
scalp I know my head is in circuit with battery 
number 3. 

For fifteen minutes I am a periphery of 
vibration surrounding a gelatinous vacuity. 
'The current from the little batteries unites 
Cora and Flora and me and Mrs. Hawley's 
grasshopper in a merry-go-round of prickles. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Hawley assures me that her 
health has greatly improved since she began to 
apply electricity to other people. But Cora 
and Flora feel that they have dropped off some, 
because the current from the batteries passing 
through them before it reaches the patient 
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The 


Cost of Feminine Loveliness 


Name of Process 
Turkish Bath 
Swedish Movements 
Electric Light Bath 
Salt Glow : 
Alcohol Rub . 
Talcam Powder Rub 
Oil Rub А 
Violet Water Rub . 
Body Massage . Р 
Vibro-Electrical— Treatment : 
Facial Massage . 
Vibro-Electrical—Facial . 
Face Bleach . 
Electrolysis 
Hair Dressing 
Shampoo 
Marcel . 
Eye-brow Sachs 
Singe 


Scalp Treatment with Violet Ray 


Facial Bleach with Ruby Ray 
Scalp Violet Water Rub 


Manicure 


Hand Molding 
Hand Bleach... : 
Wrist Tapering and Am Massage 2 


75 


Time— 


Four hours 
Two hours 
Two hours 
Thirty minutes 
Thity minutes 


Fifteen minutes 


. Forty-five minutes 


Fifteen minutes 
Two hours 
Two hours 

One hour 
One hour 
One hour 
Three hours 
One hour 


. Forty-five minutes 
. Forty-five minutes 


Fifteen minutes 

Fifteen minutes 
One hour 
One hour 

Thirty minutes . 


. Forty-five minutes 


Thirty minutes 
. Forty minutes 
. Forty minutes 

Thirty minutes 
Р One hour 
. Thirty minutes ` 


. Forty-five minutes 


2.00 .  . Fifty minutes 
. 1900 . Thirty minutes 
$52.00+ 32 hours 25 minutes 
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seems to carry some of their vitalitv cut of 
them and into the person they are working 
with. 

А hooded light is produced. I remember 
the way the “ Ruby Ray" !ocked—after it had 
done its worst. 1 am going to be 7 head of it 
this time. Barefooted, hair streaming, sleeves 
rolled up and hands dripping, I leap to the 
hallway when I see it. 

Mrs. Hawlev is about to summon the only 
man in the establishment (described in the 
Budman folders as “the artist, Mr. Spoots, 
who arranges coiffures"), but I am averse to 
meeting Mr. Spoots for the first time in such 
circumstances. 

I chatter my explanations. Mrs. Hawley 
agrees to turn on the “Violet Ray" across the 
room and approach my scalp slowly, a few 
inches at a time. She promises to stop the 
moment I shall say “When!” 

It comes nearer and nearer. It shines upon 
Cora’s white waist—upon my shoulder— 
upon my head. 

Nothing happens. I am basking in the life- 
giving rays of the sort of light I use at home— 
plus a piece of blue glass. 

I have no objection to Mrs. Hawlev's con- 
tinuing her harmless diversion. Besides, she 
gets paid for it and supports a five-dollar-a- 
week cook at home while she earns fifteen 
dollars down-town here, having ten dollars left 
every week to squander in riotous living with 
Mr. Hawley who is still alive and very husky 
and earning his fifteen a week in the shoe 
department of a big store and doesn't object 
to Mrs. Hawley's working or else she wouldn't 
of married him and they haven't any children 
so why should she stay at home or be coming 
down here to spend money the wav those other 
women are doing out there when most of them 
are down here just to kill time anyway and 
the cook can get dinner better than she can 
anyway and she won't spoil her hands and 
will have the evening free to enjoy with Mr. 
Hawley ain't that right? 

She still has the grasshopper in her hand, 
вэ I agree with her. 

Mrs. Hawley leaves me. Cora and Flora 
leave me. My day is almost over. For no 
reason whatever I am depressed, like a little 
girl who, amidst the toys of the playmate next 
door, suddenly cries for her mother. And 
then I hear a voice from the other side of the 
thin white-board partition which separates my 
booth from the one next to it. 

“Well, I guess E lost a pound. I think it'd 
be better than that if I wasn’t just so fond of — 
gentle with that arm now!—-good cookin.’ 
You know when I start in to rejuice, Т oughta 
stay at home. I get to—be careful about it, 
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ouch!—comin’ down-town and I see things on 
the meenu cards and I just can't let 'em alone! 
So my daughter says to me, she says, ‘Me, 
you just go ahead and eat what you enjoy! I 
guess you've a right to it, and then just run 
down to Budman's and get it’ sweated оша 
you. ^ 

As I go to the little desk in the corner to 
pay mv bill of seven dollars and a half for the 
beauty I have acquired, I stand next to a quiet 
woman who is paving her bill for several 
days. 

She looks rather bored. 
little faded. Нег lips look as if she spoke 
seldom. If she were in a church, kneeling at 
a priedieu amid a smell of incense, she would 
be spirituelle. 

She used to live in a small town. Then she 
was as busy—and as happy—as her husband, 
who was a struggling young attorney. Now 
he is a corporation lawyer in the city. 

They are rich. With every increase in their 
riches, he has expanded the area of his business. 
With every such increase the area of her 
business has contracted. Clients make him 
work. Servants do her work. In his case, with 
a growth of duties, has come a broadening of 
mental interests. In her case, with the re- 
moval of duties there has ensued even a narrow- 
ing of mental ideals and possibilities. : 

Yet she is a good woman. If she has not 
blossomed, neither has she withered. She is 
simply a neat little brown ant whose working 
mandibles have been removed without any 
wings being given to her. 

All these details I gather from the interested 
conversation of Mrs. Hawley. And further 
details she is glad to give me, as I am glad to 
listen. 

* She spends two days a week here, regular— 
and I don’t call it vanity, either. She worked 
and slaved to help Aim to get his start. Now, 
evervone—that knows, I mean—knows why 
she's comin' down here every week. 

“Say, we're all so interested! And so sore 
at him for actin’ so's we could be interested, 
you know! 

“The girl's just a show girl. Young. Funny 
part of it is, ske comes down here, too. But 
it’s just late hours, with her, to get rubbed out. 
That and a marcel. 

“We're just watching to see how it'll turn 
out. She—the old lady, I mean—always has 
Sadie to do her hair and I give her facials 
myself. I wouldn't let anyone else. And 1 
take extra trouble with her! Every time I run 
the lotion or the cream over her face, I say to 
myself, *Here's hopin’ you win out ! 

“I'm a great believer in this thought trans- 
ference, ain't you ?? ` 


She is small; a 


The Taming of Tom Purcell 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


Author of “Тһе Godlonesome Man in Brasstown Valley," ‘‘ Brother Milam,” etc. 


With Illustrations by Gordon Ross 


sé ISTER,” 
said Pappy 
Corn to the 


Stranger, “when the 
Lord takes a whack 
at a man, he’s bound 
to show it—changes 
his expression some- 
how. And there’s been 
a right smart of it 
done here in the Val- 
ley. Soon or late He’s 
ketched every man 
jack of us by the 
scruff of the neck, so 
to speak, and shook us 
into the right order of 
things. We called it 
misfortune and one 
thing or another, but 
we knowed it was 
God. Some thought 
Tom Purcell had 
escaped, we ’lowed he 
must have been over- 
looked, he’d growed 
so tarnal bad. But 
the Lord’s terrible cute 
about turnin’, around 
every now and then SS 2, 
to bring up the back 7 
members of his Pro- 

vidence. And the way he fetched up Tom 
made some of us duck our heads, ’twas 
so awful and contemptuous, as if he wa’n’t 
worthy of first-class damnation.” The old 
man paused and regarded his companion 
solemnly. ‘For, after all, ’tain’t so bad 
to take your lickin’ straight from the God 
that made you. There’s a Job-dignity and 
honor in it then, and I’ve knowed many a 
man to come up from it as if he’d got 
some kind of commission from Heaven. 
But to have to take it second hand, and from 
a woman at that—well. sir, it’s sorter dis- 


graceful, a man never 
gits over it. And 
that’s the way Tom 
took his'n. Maybe 
you've never noticed 
him since you been 
in here. A body nat- 
uraly wouldn't, he * 
slinks along so easy, 
like a whipped dog 
with his tail between 
his legs. But ten 
years ago he was the 
worst man and the 

- biggest bully in the 
Valley. Now he ain't 
got so much as a sin 
to his name, jest a 
few sickly faults, and 
looks at you as if he 
was hidin’ behind his 
own whiskers. 

"One. day a man 
come through here 
postin’ pictures as big 
as a cartwheel every- 
where, advertisin! Mc- 
Bee's trained animals 
and one Dorime Wing, 
the famous female 
animal trainer, that 
was to show in Blue 

Ridge the comin’ Saturday. Purcell and 
a passle of rompin’ young fellows was pre- 
tendin’ to run a sawmill down here on the 
Creek, but it happened they was on Liquor 
Ridge at the time, so when him and his 
gang come down in the evenin', all of "em 
about three sheets in the wind, and seen 
the whole town kivered with highly painted , 
varmints, they Ломеа they'd have a big 
game hunt and incidentally skeer everybody 
mighty nigh to death. They stuck spurs in 
their horses and rid up and down by Stallins' 
Store and the Post Office and blacksmith 
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shop where the things had been posted, 
vellin' like demons and shootin’ every jump 
at them tigers and leopard and so forth. But 
suddenly Purcell, who was in front, of course, 
drawed rein so quick he tlung his horse back 
on his hind legs. He come to a poster where 
Dorime Wing, the famous female lion tamer, 
was standin’ in nothin’ to speak of but a pa'r 
of pink tights and a waist frill, stompin’ a 
mighty pretty little foot at six lions, all of ’em 
roarin’ and gnashin’ their teeth at her. Well, 
sir, we'd never had no bill board women pic- 
tures in this valley before, and that one plum 
took Purcell’s eye. Не waved to the fellows 
behind to stop shootin', whirled out of his 
saddle, took off his hat and crope up to the 
picture as if he was afeerd she'd see him and 
take to her heels. Then he went on to the 
next one where the same gal was hangin’ by 
her toes from a pole in the top of the cage 
ticklin’ the year of a lion and smilin’ at the 
audience. I've always thought it was that 
which finished Tom. He wa’n’t used to secin’ 
a woman smile at him with her face bottom 
up'ards. Anyhow when young Jim Lovin'- 
good begun to tling off on the gal, his dander 
rz. lle come prancin up to Jim, spit in his 
hands, h'isted his elbows and ’lowed he'd lick 
out of ary man that throwed off on her. 
The crowd laughed and somebody yelled out: 

'* "Tom's fell in love with a circus gal.’ 

“Then Jim says jest to aggervate him: 

**Shucks, man! she wouldn't look at sech 
as vou? 

" He'd went back and was standin’ close to 
the poster, feet wide apart, hands on his hips 
starin' at that little bottom up'ards smile of 
Dorime, with sech a look of admiration as vou 
never seen on the human countenance. But 
when he heerd Jim, he faced about, drawed a 
ten-dollar gold piece out of his pocket and 
‘lowed he was goin’ to the show next dav, 
which was Saturday, and if that gal could do 
them things she was the one woman in the 
world for him, and he'd bet two to one that 
he'd marry her and bring her back with him 
before sundown. 

“T say that's the way this I'm fixin’ to tell 
vou started. And nothin’ ever seemed fur- 
ther from the ways of Providence at the time. 

"Late Saturday evenin' Prim Mayberry 
and me was settin' in front of the Stallins’ 
boys’ store. It was the middle of April and 
every little green thing had its forefinger out, 
feelin’ of the weather. The alders along the 
Creek were swingin’ their sweet white veils in 
the breeze, the willows were trailin' their green 
beards in the water, and I was jest wonderin’ 
if the Tree of Life could beat a crabapple tree 
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in bloom, when suddenly Prim r’ared up in 
his chair as if he was p’intin’ at somethin’ in 
the Creek at the bottom of the hill. 

“Pappy, he says, very low and cautious, 
‘what’s that yonder in the ford 2? 

“Well, sir, I hope I may die if I ever see 
such a sight as was down there in that inno- 
cent creck where we'd all been baptized and 
where the very banks were consecrated by the 
hymns we'd sung. Tom Purcell’s old sorrel, 
hitched to his two-wheel sulky, was standin’ 
knee deep in the water drinkin’, Tom was 
balanced somehow on the axle tree, dressed 
fit to kill, in his best breeches, b’iled shirt, red 
tie, and with his hat roached up on one side 
of his head as if it were bar'ly tetchin’ his bar. 
And settin’ on the seat was a woman in pink 
tights, a green skirt not much longer than an 
exclamation p'int and about four thousand 
spangles. We didn't more'n git a look when 
he seen us, jerked his horse's nose out of the 
water and come a-t’arin’, the gal swayin’ be- 
side him like a bouquet of roses tied in the 
middle. As they passed, Tom yells, ‘I got 
her, Pappy!  Courted her in the lion's cage, 
married her out of it spangles and all" I 
couldn't hear no more, for by this time they 
was jest a pink and white streak down the 
road. But we heerd from t’other fellows that 
went to the show that he actually did steal her 
between performances, hiked with her in an 
old ridin’ coat over to the courthouse, married 
her and lit out for the Valley before the circus 
folks knowed what had happened. 

“Well, sir, vou never heerd sech a row as 
we had when the news of the weddin’ and the 
style of the bride's garments was narrated 
around. "The women were plum distracted 
at what that designin’ circus gal had done to 
poor innocent Tom  Purcel. 'The moral 
sense of a virtuous female, Mister, is sorter 
cross-eved in the contemplation of the trans- 
gressions of the opposite sex. She can't be 
too hard on a good man if he goes astray, be- 
ca'se, God bless you, she don't have much use 
for him nohow. But jest let an impudent 
voung scamp without enough virtue to make 
а button-hole bouquet do somethin’ disgrace- 
ful and she'll kiver him with the mantle oi her 
charity and blame the whole thing on some- 
body else, beca'se, dang it, in the bottom of 
her heart every good woman likes that kind of 
a man best anyhow! So Missis Lovin'good, 
Partheny Sockwell, and the rest held meetin's 
all over the settlement durin’ the next few 
weeks риуіп` Tom and abusin’ his wife. On 
the other hand the men didn’t have much to 
say. ‘They were hacked. It’s the nature of 
man, Mister, to sorter envy any darin’ in hig 
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“He wa'n't used to seein’ a woman smile at him with her face bottom up’ards” 


fellow man to’ards the opposite sex, even if 
what’s done ain’t proper, and we were all 
obleeged to admit that Purcell had planted a 
hickory over our persimmons in matrimonial 
impudence. The way we'd took our brides 
from their spinnin' wheels in through the 
church do’ and out ag'in seemed tame besides 
marryin' a lady out of a lion's cage in jest a 
pa'r of extension stockin's, so to speak. 

** But none of the talk prepared us for what 
really happened. For the marriage of the 
bully of Brasstown and the lion tamer of Mc- 
Bee's Circus proved to be a wild animal per- 
formance that knocked the socks off ary tame 


animal show we knowed anything about. 
They were livin’ in a log cabin up the creek a 
piece from the sawmill, and everything went 
on smooth for more'n a month. They were 
as happy as turkle doves, payin’ no more at- 
tention to the gossip in the Valley than if it 
had been bees hummin' in their flower gardin’. 
'Then Tom got crazy drunk, went home and 
skeerd his wife off of the place. He was that 
kind, whiskey made him mean. Before he 
was married he took his tantrums out on his 
horse, afterwards he jest naturally took "em 
out on his wife—I’ve never seen a man yet, 
Mister, mean to his horse or dog that knowed 
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how to treat a woman. And when he found 
out she was afeerd of him that made him 
worse. He lit in to drinkin’ hard and to 
knockin’ her about when he came in tight jest 
to see her dodge, I reckon. Folk didn’t seem 
to have much sympathy for her, but they won- 
dered what made 
her stand it. I 
didn’t—marriage 
changes a female, 
no matter how 
fierce she is be- 
forehand, it sorter 
shocks and gits 
the best of her. 
So Dorime stayed 
down there in 
her little house 
ashamed to show 
her face, shunned 
by the respectable 
women and as 
much afeerd of 
her husband as if 
she'd never faced 
lions norswung by 
her toes from a 
trapeze pole. But a 
man never knows 
when he'l kick a 
hole in his destiny 
and spils his horo- 
scope when he's 
tradin’ fates with a 
woman. And at 
last Purcell went 
too far. When 
they'd been mar- 
ried about four 
months  Dorime 
came to herself 
and the curtain riz 
on the real per- 
formance. 
“Early one 
mornin’ in August 
I had been over 
on Double Knobs to doctor mv cow that 
had the milk sick, and as I turned the corner 
of Purcell's paster fence my eve lit on the 
figger of a woman under an old sugar berry 
bush. It was Purcell's wife, the po’ little lion 
tamer, settin’ on the ground, bar’ footed, with 
her black ha’r hangin’ down and her hands 
clasped around her knees. She had on a 
green muslin, and it was torn to tatters, a 
strand of the ruffle fluttered on the grass, one 
sleeve hung like a ragged leaf from her shoul- 
der, and the brown swell of her bosom showed 


“And settin’ on the seat was a woman in pink 
tights, a green skirt not much longer than an ex- 
clamation p'int and about four thousand spangles" 
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where the neck had been ripped out. But it 
was her face that took my eye. It was like a 
bunch of berries hid away out in the woods, it 
was so little and round and wild, so red where 
it was red, so brown where it was brown, and 
her mouth—” Pappy paused, smoothed his 

beard, softened his 

. eye and gazing sig- 

nificantly at the 

stranger, continued 

_«  impressively: 

24:97 * Mister, it’s won- 

UNS derful when you 

d come to think of 
the way the Lord, 
makin’ as many 
„i? women as he do, 
never gits tired of 
и figgerin’ out the 
mouth that exactly 
suits each one of 
'em. This one's 
upper lip had 
been forged and 
shortened and 
colored in a flame, 
but the under one 
must have been 
an answer to 
prayer, it was so 
soft and tender. 

“True to her 
nature, she'd saw 
me befo' I seen 
her. And if I 
hadn't looked at 
the rest first, Pd 
never have got any 
further than her 
eyes. They come 
at me from away 
down deep in the 
jungle, and they 
helt me іп my 
tracks as if Га 
been charmed. 
If I’d been a 
lion standin’ on my hind legs and she’d look 
at me like that, 11 be danged if I wouldn't 
a-drapped down, crawled to her feet, and 
begged her to stomp on me. 

*** Good mornin’, Mr. Corn,’ she says, very 
steady, like she was orderin’ me to curl my 
tail and jump through a fiery hoop. 

*** Good—good—mornin', ma'm, I stam- 
mered, takin’ off my hat. ‘It’s a pleasant 
day.’ 

*** No, it ain't, it’s a durn, damn, hell of a 
day,’ she says quick as a flash. Women ain't 
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got no real genius for strong language, Mister, 
their speret’s just naturally too puny, but I 
wa'n't used to hearin’ "em try it, and I wouldn't 
'a' been more astonished if she'd opened her 
little tight primped mouth and let out four or 
five blue streaks of flame. 

*** Well, I says, ‘I 
wouldn't go so far as 
that, but I'm willin to 
admit that it's hot for so 
early in the mornin' She 
kept on lookin' at meas if 
she was organizin' inside, 
for me, or ag’in’ me, I 
couldn't tell which, so I 
says, keerless like: 

“*You seem to have 
had an accident, Missis 
Purcell.’ If she'd flung a 
rock at me I wouldn’t ’a’ 
been surprised; instead of 
that she flirted over on the 
grass, kiverin’ her face 
with her hands and begun 
to cry. Mister, did you 
ever see a lion tamer cry? 
It's none of your little soft 
sweet sobbin'. This one 
dug her little thin brown 
fingers into the ground as 
if they'd been claws and 
she jest let herself go in a 
streak of the most year 
piercin’ cat yells you ever 
heerd. I didn’t know 
what to do, so I set down 
about four yards out of 
her reach, for it wasn’t in 
my calculations to take 
chances with a woman 
that was.in the habit of 
hittin' a lion on the nose 
if he didn't do to suit her. After she'd quieted 
down some I says: 

*** You kin tell me all about it, Missis Pur- 
cell І knows Tom) , 

“She lay mighty still a minute, then she set 
up, ketched hold of the front of her dress with 
one hand, and looked at me аріп. Нег little 
red face was all sweetened with her tears, and 
I seen she wa’n’t nothin’ but a po’ defenseless 
young gal. Directly she says: 

“Мг. Corn, could you lend me fifty dollars 
for a few days—till, till I could send it back 
to you?’ 

*** Gracious Peter, ma'am, I says, droppin’ 
my knife and the stick I'd been whittlin’, ‘I 
never had that much ready money in my life. 
What do you want with it ?? 


tamer, settin’ on t 


her hands clasped 


“Tt was Purcell's wife, the po’ little lion 
po 


he ground, bar' footed, 
with her black ha'r hanging down and 
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“І wants to go home, back to my folks in 
Cincinnati. 
“< Ain't 

Valley ?’ 
“< No, I ain't happy, and I wants to go home.’ 
*** Don't Tom treat you 
right ?' 
***I can't talk about that, 

I jest wants to go home.’ 

Her voice died down into 

a whisper, and then she 

began to primp her face 

ag'in, drawed it this way 
and that, ondone it and 
primped it over, till the 
tears that she helt back 
come into my own eyes. 
The po’ little thing had 
done her best and попе 
of us had helped, jest left 
her to have it out with 
that devil-livered Tom Pur- 
cell without a word of 
sympathy, and now she 
was homesick for her lions, 
and for her cussin’ circus 
folks. 
*'Honey, I says, very 
^ kind, ‘I ain't got the 
money, and if I had, I 
wouldn't lend it to you so 
you could go away and 
leave your husband. When 
folks marry in here, it's for 
what better there is, and 
for all the worse that can 
be. She hung her head, 
and I ’lowed she was fixin' 
to cry ag'in, so I hurries 
on. 'But I can tell you 
how to straighten Tom.’ 
“How? 

*** Wa?n't you alion tamer befo’ you married ? 

Yes? 

“What’s the most important thing in that 
business ?’ 

“<Not to be afeerd of the beasts and to 
make them afeerd of you. "That's the rule,’ 
she says, lookin’ at me so much as to say, 
‘What’s that got to do with it? 

“(Its a good rule. If you was to practice 
it on Tom a week he'd be as tame as a kitten.’ 
She looked downcast at that. 

“Мг. Corn,’ she says, ‘a lion is just a lion. 
I ain't afeerd of no lion that walks beca'se I 
understand 'em. I knows when to pet one 
and when to stick a hot iron to him. But, Tom, 
he’s a man—and he's got me in the cage.’ 
She wailed, drapping back on the ground. 


you been happy here in the 
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*** You listen to me, Dorime,’ I says, gittin’ 
down to her first name, ‘a man's a man when 
he'sa man. When he ain't, he's a beast same 
as any other, and he's to be managed by the 
same methods. Now, what would you а’ 
done if one of your lions had so much as 
snapped his jaws 
and backed his 
years at you when 
it wa'n't in the 
play for him to 
do so?' 

**['d have 
struck him across 
the nose with my 
whip, or shot off 
my pistol at him, 
or stuck a hot 
poker to him, ac- 
cordin’ to his dis- 
position.? 

“Exactly, I 
says, very en- 
couragin’, ‘the 
pistol and hot 
poker would suit 
Tom’s nature best. Now vou git up and go 
back home, and be ready for him when he 
comes in to-night. The minute he begins to 
rar, don't be skeert, think he's jest one of 
your beasts lashin’ his side with his tail and 
fixin' to spring, and act accordin'ly, and act 
first? 

“Mister, you never see anything grow like 
that po’ gal did under them inspirin’ words. 
She riz up, stiffened up, and stretched herself.’ 

“‘Mr. Corn,’ she says, ‘I believe vou air 
right. ГІ take your advice. I'm obleeged 
to you. 

“You are welcome, ma’am,’ I says, takin’ 
off my hat to her as she stepped bv me like 
she had padded claws for feet." 

Pappy Corn was a romancer of the com- 
mon life who introduced a preface wherever it 
was needed to save, or burnish his own char- 
acter. He made a break now in his narra- 
tion, fixed his eves wittily upon his com- 
panion, and remarked with an air of inde- 
scribable cunning: 

“ Mister, there's a sight of underhand doin's 
in the moral world. Some of my best work 
there has been accomplished on the sly, not 
lettin’ the victim's right hand know what my 
left was doin? to him. It’s about the only 
way you can git the chance sometimes to 
twist the devil's tail. So I say, I've been will- 
in’ often to give advice in secret that some- 
body else was to act upon in the open. But 
that was one time when I regretted the enter- 


" Bang! 


| heerd the bullets рор agin the flo’, 
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and then about a dozen yells 
sounded like a cross between a man and a wildcat” 
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prize of my own righteousness. Long tc'ards 
sundown of the day Га told the little lion 
tamer how to tame her husband, I begun to 
have fearful misgivin's. What if she was to 
load her pistol and bust loose at him sho' 
"nough? — Wouldn't I be the.partner of her 
crime? Well, sir, 
the moreI thought 
about it, the more 
my conscience 
griped me. There 
was but one thing 
to do—git up and 
dust over to Pur- 
cell’s house and 
be on hand to 
stop the experi- 
ment, if I wa'n't 
already too late. 
So I hiked as fast 
as my old legs 
would carry me. 
It was down hill 
most of the way, 
and I was fairly 
flyin as I come 
'round the corner of the cabin and heerd the 
first shot and sech a yell as I hope never to 
hear ag'in in this world. Mister, I couldn't 
go no further. I jest couldn't. My knees 
give way, and my innards turned cold in me.’ 

"'Lift up your right foot,’ I hears Dorime 
say, and then a growl. Bang! I heerd the 
bullet pop ag'in' the flo', and then about a 
dozen vells from somethin? that sounded like 
a cross between a man and a wildcat. 

“‘ Dance, I hears her say ag’in, and an- 
other deep cussin’ growl. 

SPIT! SPING! BANG! BANK! 
the bullets clatterin? everywhere. 

“Dance, I say? Then there was a lively 
shutfilin' of a man's brogan shoes on the flo’, 
and I crope up to the winder to find out what 
new fangled.kind of murder was bein’ done 
inside. ; 

“Well, sir, I wished you could ’a’ been 
there to see it! The little lion tamer was 
standin’ in the middle of the flo’, one bare 
brown foot sprung forward, two pistols 
buckled around her waist and one in her 
hand. Her ha’r was hangin’ down, her head 
throwed back, her eyes, not blazin’, but dead 
black, cold and steady, and she had Tom 
hemmed in a corner between ’em dancin’ like 
all possessed to the time she was keepin’ with 
a little stick she was wavin’ in the other hand. 
His face was pale, kivered with sweat, and his 
eyes wild with fear. And she kept him at it. 
When he’d sorter give down, like he was fixin’ 


m somethin’ that 
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to stop, she’d level the pistol at some tender 
part of his body and squint along the barrel, 
and he’d fairly bound in the air. When she 
'lowed she'd wore him clean out, she says: 

*** Halt" jest.that way, as if she was in a 
cage with half a dozen lions doin’ what she 
told ’em. 

Tom halted, heavin’ like a bellows and so 
skeert he dassent raise his hand to wipe his 
face. 

“Си in bed,’ she says, p’intin’ to'ards it 
with the stick. He walled his eyes sorter 
hongry at the table where she had a right 
smart supper laid out. Mister, she busted 
loose with that pistol first at his right, then at 
his left foot, bar’ly missin’ 'em. Well, sir, he 
fairly riz from the flo’ like he was flyin’, 
landed in the middle of the bed, and jerked 
the kiver over him. Then she set down to 
the table, big as Ike, and begun to eat, with 
the pistol layin’ handy. I could see Tom 
watchin’ her like a rabbit from a bresh heap, 
but he didn’t so much as move his little finger, 
for fear he’d attract her attention. After a 
while he drapped off to sleep, and I crope 
around to the do’ and scratched on it very 
easy. She opened it, and seein’ who I was 
she says as calm as you please: 

“*Good evenin’, Mr. Corn. 
come in?’ 

“*No’m,’ I says. ‘It’s gittin’ late. I jest 
wanted to see you on a little matter of busi- 
ness.’ . 

“What is і?” she ast. 

“‘Dorime, I says, ‘I’ve been mighty on- 
easy since I give you that advice this mornin’, 
and I wants to take it back.’ 

*** Well, you can’t git it,’ she says laughin’. 
* I've used it, and I find it's jest what I needs.’ 

***'Tell me this, honey, do you aim to kill 
Tom, or air you jest trainin’ of him? Them 
pistols air loaded,’ I says. 

*** Mr. Corn, when a trainer goes into a cage 
where there is a vicious beast, she's got the 
right to kill him to save her own life. I don't 
figger to kill Tom onless it's necessary. Good 
night) With that she shet the do’ in my face. 

“Well, sir, that was the beginnin’s of the 
biggest rucus we ever had in Brasstown Val- 
ley. Even a mean man has his varmint pride, 
and Purcell was as game as ary beast Dorime 
had ever tackled. She took him by surprise 
that night, or he wouldn’t ’a’ give in so easy. 
And it did seem that was one of the tricks she 
knowed about trainin’ wild animals, for she 
kept on takin’ him by surprise. The sawmill 
hands 'lowed she set out on the mountain, 
trigger cocked, and watched for him so as to 
git the drap on him when she knowed he’d be 
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comin’ home drunk. I don’t reckon it went 
as far as that, but it’s a fact not a man in the 
settlement would pass that way after dark, for 
fear she’d mistake him for her lion and plug 
him. Some of the women begun to come by 
out of curiosity to see a woman that could 
keep on livin’ with a man she shot at. But 
Dorime sorter give 'em the cold shoulder, 
seemed as if she was contented and happy like 
a person that has got back to a familiar call- 
in’, and didn't need company. And ’tain’t no 
more'n jestice to say that Purcell was doin’ his 
durndest, puttin’ up as good a fight as beast 
could with one paw ketched in the trap. That 
was the queerest part about it. No sooner 
did the gal show her lion tamin’ side once 
more than he fell back, dead in love with her 
ag'n. He'd stay at home for days after they'd 
had one of their rippits lickin’ her hands, so 
to speak, plum carried away with her danger- 
ousness. Then he'd take another header on 
Liquor Ridge, and it would all be to do over 
ag'in. What made me oneasy was the change 
in Dorime. Seemed as if she never keered a 
straw for him after she saw him skeert and 
conquered that first time. Seemed as if she 
was jest sorter followin’ her profession by 
livin’ with him. There wa'n't a feelin’ in her 
heart to keep her from killin’ him if it came 
to a draw between 'em, and she got the upper 
hand. I've sometimes wondered since I 
studied out Tom Purcell's wife what would 
happen in this world if the advantage lay with 
the women same's as it do now with the men. 
The best of ’em air apt to be terrible unscru- 
pulous where they git the drap on you. 

* After a while we got use to the way the 
Purcells took one another for better or for 
worse, same as you'd git use to a squattin' 
volcano if you'd lived a long time on its back. 
And so I was no ways prepared for the finish 
of this tale I'm tellin’ you. 

* One evenin’ as I was comin’ home late 
from Bud Sockwcl's I passed by Purcell's 
cabin, and lookin’ over in the paster I seen 
somethin'. There was an old dried well in 
the middle of the paster with the shelter and 
windlass still over it, but the box had been 
took away, and, there bein’ no cattle about, it 
was left open. Now, settin' on the edge of 
this well was Tom's two fox hounds. They 
had their noses in the a'r, and you never heerd 
sech howlin’ as they were doin’, regular mourn- 
in’ duet. While I stood lookin’ at 'em and 
wonderin’ what the fuss meant, I heerd an- 
other sound, a holler human howl that seemed 
to come up out of the very bowels of the earth. 
The dogs drapped back, commenced waggin’ 
their tails and whinin’ and lookin’ expectant 
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down in the well. There wa’n’t another sign 
of life about the place. And while I was 
makin’ up my mind what to do, that sound 
come аріп. So I clum over the fence, 


sneaked up to the well, kicked the dogs away 
I couldn't see a 


and squatted on the rim. 
thing, but jest then that 
awful cry come up, and 
I mighty nigh fell in, it 
skeert me so. 

** Who's there?’ I says. 

“*Ts that you, Pappy?’ 
says a voice so hoarse it 
was terrible to hear. 

“This is William Corn,’ 
I says. ‘Who air you?’ 
For I wa'n't aimin’ to 
encourage a dead man to 
call me Pappy. 

***It's me, Tom Purcell,’ 
says the voice. 

**Goddlemighty, Tom? 
I says, ‘how come you 
down there ?' 

*'Pappy, he says, 
beginnin’ to sob and 
take on, *you jest git me 
out. I been in here since 
night before last, and I 
had all that time to think | 
about dyin' with these 
lizards and toads lookin' 
at me, and no water, 
and—O my God! it's been 
like havin’ delirium tremens in my grave.’ 

“Then he commenced howlin’ ag’in, and 
the dogs they turned up their noses and begun 
too, and I was so distracted I hardly had 
sense enough to ketch hold of the windlass 
and let the rope down in the well. I had him 
up in no time after he called out for me to 
draw. Mister, a dead man could have come 
up out of his grave in better shape. He was 
kivered with dirt, his ha’r had turned white, 
his eyes were sunk deep in his head and blood- 
shot, his lips was cracked with thirst. He 
drapped down all of a heap on the ground. 
and I ran to fetch some water. When I got 
back he was layin’ there with the hounds lick- 
in’ his face. "Twas an awful sight, him givin’ 
out them hoarse sobs and bein’ glad of the fel- 
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** While I stood lookin’ at ‘ет and wonderin’ 
what the fuss meant, | heerd another sound, 
a holler human howl that seemed to come 
up out of the very bowels of the earth” 
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lowship of the dogs. After a while I got him 
up to the house into the bed, and give him 
somethin’ to eat. He didn’t know nothin’ but 
jet fear. About the time he was quictin’ 
down in walked Dorime as cool as a cucum- 
ber. She looked at Tom, then she looked at 
me. Then she says, 
‘You kin go now, Mfr. 
Corn, I kin take keer 
of Tom. I don’t reckon 
he’ll be any more 
trouble.’ 

“And he ain’t. Been 
jest like you see him now 
ever since, timid, obe- 
dient, ready to lick your 
hand almost if you notice 
him. 

“It seems that him 
and her had had a worse 
time than usual the last 
time he come home drunk, 
and the row had ended 
by her chasin’ him across 
the paster firin at him 
every jump till he run 
and fell into the well. I 
ain't never told that here 
in the Valley, and folks 
thinks he was jest drunk 
and fell in natural like. 
What I wisht I knowed 
is whether she ever aimed 
to let him out. ’Tain’t 
for you to sav, and I don't believe there's a 
man in this world that could tell what a 
woman would do under them circumstances, 
left to herself, with no preacher to put a con- 
science in her and no public opinion to in- 
fluence her. For, take my word for it, Mister, 
the reason women are so prim and patient 
with us is beca'se they ain't got the chance to 
act up to their other capabilities... Every man 
gits to the place where it's his nature to let up 
on his victim, but a woman don’t. Dorime’s 
never let up on Tom yet. But she's took all 
the manhood out of him same as if she'd 
raised him to her lips like a gourd of wine and 
drained hit dry. When he dies I doubt if God 
kin find his soul, and if he's got one it'll be 
the kind that grows dog ha'r instead of wings." 
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Doc 


The Story of a Hard- Hearted Physician 


BY HARRY JAMES SMITH 


HEN Clem Tanner roars and d 

V V his mane like a jungle king, he 

knows exactly the proportions of the 

panic he will cause, and counts upon it to save 

him from detection. He only breathes easy 

when he's misunderstood—the most wary man 

about himself I ever knew; willing, nay, 

anxious, that you should believe anything you 

like about him except the thing that happens 
to be true. 

Physician of an unorthodox school and im- 
pecunious, Tanner has but a poor standing in 
the blue-book of the Pharisees. Adventurer— 
fakir—parvenu—they call him. He likes it. 
Vesalius, Jesus, Ambroise Paré, most of the 
great therapeutists, he remarks, were labeled 
fakirs. ‘‘It’s an involuntary compliment.” 

Tanner resides in a little room behind his 
office, which is situated on the second floor of a 
dingy business block on a dingy North Side 
street. Skinks has the freedom of these quarters; 
and Héloise, a girl with spectacles, false teeth, 
and a limp, comes every day to answer the bell 
and wait on patients. At noon she hobbles out to 
a delicatessen shop round the corner, and buys 
a dozen and a half fried scallops or three soft- 
shelled crabs, an order of French fried pota- 
toes and a pot of coffee; and these she serves to 
the doctor on one corner of his table—what- 
ever space she can rescue from the books and 
bottles and laboratory odds and ends that 
bury it. 

Héloise quakes in the presence of her jungle 
lord, but she would gladly be chopped in 
pieces for him. It seems he cured her of fits 
some years ago, and since then she refuses to 
leave him, whether he pays her ог not. 
Usually, of course, he pays her; but there come 
weeks when the lunch bill is crackers and milk 
instead of fried scallops and coffee, and then 
Héloise knows there’ll be nothing doing 
Saturday night. 

Га like to tell vou, if only it belonged to my 
story, how I first bumped into an acquaintance 
with Tanner on the fifth-story landing of a 


Market Street tenement house. But never 
mind about that. He saw that I was interested 
in the things he had to say, and told me—in the 
most offhand manner in the world—that, if I 
wanted to, I could come round some night to 
his quarters and smoke a pipe. А business 
trip of some weeks’ duration prevented my 
doing so as soon as I had intended; but the 
instant he laid eyes on me again he recognized 
me and gave my hand a curt, muscular grip. 

“Come to chew the rag?" he asked good- 
naturedly. ‘Walk down there to my room— 
the farthest door—and rummage around. I 
got a couple of evening cases on. Possibly I 
won't be through with 'em till after you've gone 
home. But anyway," he added, “I think 
Skinks may have come in. You can get next 
to him." : 

He shut the office door. Quite undismayed 
by this characteristic reception, I made my 
way down the corridor and entered an apart- 
ment that could indifferently be termed living- 
room, bedroom, or laboratory. А boy of 
fifteen years or so, rather shabbily dressed, 
was sprawled out in the Morris chair with a 
book. Не stared at me impassively for a mo- 
ment, then, apparently satisfied, dropped his 
eyes again to his reading. 

At first glance it seemed the most hodge- 
podgical abode in the world; a sort of limbo, 
where everything that you least expected to 
find there was to be found. Witness the 
mantelpiece, which supported, among other 
articles, a tall Sèvres vase, a pair of boxing- 
gloves, the model of a Swampscott dory, an 
alcohol lamp, a “Life of Vesalius,” a small, 
beautifully wrought Italian triptych, a couple 
of silver-mounted horse-pistols, a flageolet, a 
book on heraldry, various medical pamphlets, a 
worn copy of ‘Tristram Shandy,” a little 
pocket New Testament, a half-emptied bottle 
of brandy,—I can't begin to recall what else, 
but it was loaded to the very edge; and the 
whole apartment was of a piece. Heaven's 
first law had never been heard of here; and yet 
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every separate object cried out personality; 
was there, you came to see clearly, to satisfy 
some need or desire. It was no junk-shop 
grab-bag, that room. 

My first casual inspection concluded, I sat 
down on the couch and filled my pipe. Still 
the imp in the chair read on, oblivious. 

“You live here?” I asked finally. 

“Yep,” he answered, scarcely raising his 
eyes. "Sometimes." 

I persisted. ** What's that you're reading ?” 

“A book. Can't you see?” 

“Look here,” I said, “that’s no use. The 
doctor said he wanted us to get acquainted. ” 

“Не did!" exclaimed the lad, with a sudden, 
luminous smile, and throwing his book on the 
table. “Say, why didn't you let оп before? 
I thought you was just one о’ them guys what 
was after the rent or clothes money or some- 
thing. He keeps 'em hangin’ out here some- 
times, till they go crazy." 

He came toward me, holding out his hand 
with quaint ceremoniousness. I grasped it, 
and we were friends. 

“I don't really belong here,” he explained 
affablv, “but Doc he lets me come round 
whenever I feel like it, so I usually do if I get 
through business in time.” 

“Business?” I repeated, eyeing his dimen- 
sions. 

“Sure! Poipers. But Doc he says he might 
start me in the music school next year, if PH 
learn fast. But I don't get no chance to prac- 
tise except when there ain't any cases around.” 

I noticed the piano with a volume of Czerny 
on the rack. 

“Yours?” I asked. 

“Sure!” he replied. “Cinch, unless your 
hands are cold. I most finished that book. 
Doc used to play to a swell vaudeville theater 
when he was to school. He says I could make 
good money that wav, in a vear or two.” 

"He must be a good friend of yours,” I 
remarked. 

His brown eyes shone. “He sure is,” he 
said, “but I know too much to put him wise.” 

“How do you mean?” 

*Aw, gee! he ain't that kind at all. He 
don't give a hang for anvbodv, and it makes 
him crazy if they go an’ get soft on him. All 
he wants is to see your wheels go round. That’s 
why he lets me hang out here so much: I got a 
bug he’s tryin’ to get wise to. Gee, but it’s a 
graft for me!” 

There was the sound of a slamming door up 
the corridor, and a few seconds later the jungle 
king burst into the room, with an ominous 
growl. A series of startling expletives pre- 
pared the way for his first articulate sentence. 
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"What do you think that fool women 
wanted?” he roared, shoving his fists through 
his tawny mop. “I finished up with her a 
month ago, and when she showed up to-night 
I thought for sure something had gone wrong. 
Worried my cortex about it all the time I pid- 
dled at the first case; cleared the room at last, 
and let her іп. Oh!-—women!” 

He made a disgusted knot of his physiog- 
nomy, and shook his head with a snort like 
a horse sniffing a stale drinking tank. His 
voice went up into a mimicking falsetto. 

“*Dear doctor,’ she said, ‘I’ve опу come 
to say thank you for all you’ve done for me. 
Oh, how can I ever express to you what it 
means to be well!’ 

"*How?' says I. ‘Good heavens, madam, 
by keeping away from here as long as you can! 
Won't you understand, ma’am,’ says I, ‘that so 
far as /’m concerned, you're a case—a case, 
I say, a problem in plumbing? When I’ve done 
my job, all the thanks I want, outside my рау, 
which you've given me, is to see the pipes 
working right.’ 

“Jiminy! but I wish vou'd seen the jump that 
woman gave—five feet for sure, and vamoosed 
without a word. Won't see her again, I 
reckon, till she needs something. But Lord, 
Lord, you tell these women a hundred thou- 
sand times they're cases, and they'll still wish 
they only knew how to thank you!—Pah!” 

He stormed up and down the room, growling, 
kicking at the desks and chairs, and tossing his 
tawny mane, till suddenly the sight of a box of 
cigars on the bookcase arrested him. He eved 
it an instant, head on one side, with a look of 
inquiring interest; then, in a most placable 
voice, brought out: 

“Here, old man, have a cigar. You, Skinks, 
you've hung round long enough for one night. 
Better clear out. Did you find your theme 7” 

The boy drew a soiled scrap of music paper 
from his pocket, unfolded it, and put it in 
Таппег hands. 

“I thought I wasn’t goin’ to hit anything, " 
he said, a little shyly. “But I was loafin’ 
around with my poipes this mornin' in front o' 
the City Hall, and a old white cat come out an' 
walked acrost the steps, like she owned the 
whole blamed show. Gee, I had to laugh: 
That’s what give me my idea.” 

He had an adorable smile, at once flattered 
and deprecatory, as he watched Tanner study, 
with lips pursed to a whistle, the bars he had 
written down. 

“D'ye think it’s anv good, Doc?” 

There was a silence. 

“Don't know,” said Tanner, at last. “Well 
go over it to-morrow.” 
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Skinks picked up his old cap, and with a 
studiedly casual ‘‘So long, gents,” quitted the 
room. 

“ Great stuff in that lad,” observed Tanner. 
** No doubt at all. I heard him whistling once 
On a street corner, queer freak of an air, most 
surprising intervals—fifths, diminished thirds 
—I asked him what it was. ‘Nothin’, says he. 
* just made it up for fun.’ I grabbed him on 
the spot; put him under observation. Found 
he had absolute pitch. Тоок to the box like a 
duck to water.—Stunning data there! He's 
limpid asa crystal. You watch all these things 
come to the surface in him, right under your 
eyes. What is the creative clue? What is the 
process, and what sets it going ?—4À cat walk- 
ing across the steps of the City Hall!" 

He went to the piano and read off the theme. 

“I don't see the connection, do you? But it’s 
there, somehow. George Sand's pet poodle 
wives us a Chopin Nocturne.—I’m still in the 
dark.—I study this kid every day, and I'm just 
on the verge of connecting up a few things." 

He threw himself on the couch, all arms, 
legs, and hair, and relighted his cigar. 

* The thing about me is," he declared, after 
an interval, —-*I don't fall down and worship 
any of your abracadabras. I go at every sep- 
arate problem as if I didn't know anvthing." 

He wznt on to explain what he meant. He 
talked about the Russian woman's baby; he 
talked about a man with three fatal diseases, 
and the only thing that was the matter with 
him—if you threw piddy-widdy aside, and 
studied facts—was a little kink in his spine, 
set right, temporarily, in five minutes manipu- 
lation. He talked about a new hypothesis he 
was working at as to the function of the supra- 
renals—something that would make the wag- 
tails look like a ten-cent side-show when he 
popped it. 

** Je-rusalem, but how they hate me!" he 
exclaimed, with an unmistakable relish. “I’m 
a pasiah—I’m the dirt under your shoe, by 
vour leave! And what's the reason? There’s 
just one thing in the world I give that for" 
(snapping his fingers), “апа that's jact—sci- 
entific fact. —Ho, there, set up the piliory!” 

I saw a good deal of Tanner in the following 
weeks, and the better I knew him the more 1 
came to feel the justness of that self-descrip- 
tion. He was a fanatic after facts; first, last, 
and always, a devotee of science. He had his 
boat, to be sure, and a little bungalow—to wit, 
the ‘Experiment: Station"—twenty miles up 
the shore,—that was his recreation; and he had 
a strange vein of music in him, an untamed 
sort of genius that seemed most itself when 
leaping demoniacally through a polonaise or a 
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Hungarian rhapsody. But that bore no rela- 
tion, so far as I could discover, to the turn of 
his intellect, which was the most inveterate 
question-putting machine I have ever en- 
countered. 

As for human relations, so far as I could see, 
he set mighty little store by them. He never 
kept appointments. He never made excuses. 
Everybody was a pawn in his game; accorded 
notice only in proportion as he might be use- 
ful. He let me come around because he 
could whet his mind on me; he kept Skinks 
near at hand because Skinks was a mine of 
valuable data; he kept Héloise because she in- 
sisted on staying. But of consideration, def- 
erence, heart—the things that go into the 
make-up of true alfection—I could not see that 
he possessed an atom. A modern tyrant, I 
concluded, a scientific Tamerlane, surrounded 
by slaves—devoted slaves, too, oddly enough. 
I had come under the spell of the man myself, 
and would have done anything he bade me, 
though I knew he would never say thank you. 
Such was the Clem Tanner I knew for three 
months. 

It was one evening toward the end of March 
that I dropped in at his place only to find 
Héloise the sole occupant. 

* He's up to the Experiment Station with 
Skinks,” she explained. “ Не gets away on the 
five o’clock now, an’ comes in early in the 
morning.” 

“What?” said I. 
business?” 

She broke out in her grotesque жау. “Oh, 
say, didn’t you know? Why, Skinksy’s gone 
an’ got appendicitis!” 

"Since when?” I exclaimed. 

“Two weeks,” she replied, bobbing her 
head up and down. “Most well now. Doctor 
Clem says about all he needs is keepin’ quiet. 
Doc says anyone but us would have ordered 
the knife; he says it's a swell case for our line." 

“He'll be back pretty quick, then?" I 
asked. 

“Sure,” quoth she. “We'll probably bring 
him back in a week or so. Only I don't know 
as Skinksy’s overanxious to come. He thinks 
it’s a great graft up there. Hethinks— Gee! 
There's the telephone!” 

She shut the door excitedly in my face, and I 
heard her hitching away down the corridor. 

Two mornings later I caled up Tanner's 
office to learn how things were going. 

“The doctor ain't showed up since dav 
before yesterday,” replied the agitated voice of 
Héloise, “апа ain't sent a word to say why. 
Say, it's the limit for me. "There's about two 
dozen cases callin' him up every five minutes, 
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an’ what the dickens can I say to 'em? Say, do 
you suppose it’s Skinksy 7" 

I made as light of my fears as possible. 
Promising to call up again later in the day, I 
went back to my brief; but I had not been at 
work five minutes when one of the boys came 
in to tell me that Dr. Tanner was outside. 

The first thing I noticed as he entered the 
room was the dark circles under his eves, as in 
a man recovering from some dissipation. 

"Look here," he began, with his usual 
ahruptness, omitting to shake hands, “will you 
take me up to the Cape in your machine and 
help me bring back that young monkey of a 
Skinks I got up there? He's all to the bad. We 
got to get him to the hospital.” 

I pulled down the cover of my desk, and fif- 
teen minutes’ later we had threaded our way 
out of the business section of the citv, and were 
speeding easily along the Essex Parkway, over- 
looking the harbor. It was a cold, raw day, 
and the wind whistled in one's ears. 

I did not feel inclined to ask questions, and 
the doctor, I think, did not utter ten words 
until after we had passed Redwood. Then it 
seemed tooccur to him that I might misconstrue 
his silence, and he became suddenlv voluble. 

“To think I foozled on that case,” he broke 
out savagely. “И makes me sick. I was dead 
sure I had the ki-boo on it; everything looked 
slick and fine. Hang it all, that’s the first 
time 1 missed my reckoning in ten months. I 
tell you it’s humiliating. I tell you I could 
kick myself to Jericho.” 

I had never seen failure prey upon a man in 
so tigerish a fashion. He seemed able to think 
of nothing else for the anger he felt at his mis- 
calculation, 

“Just imagine," he went on hotly, “1 had 
him there runnin’? around almost as well as 
ever. The whole segmental inflammation 
seemed to have disappeared; hardly a particle 
of tenderness at McBurney's point; and then 
comes this chill, all of a sudden, two nights 
ago, and he's in for it again worse than ever. 
I can't understand it. It knocks me out to 
miss like that; I tell you it's got my goat for 
fair; it makes me ashamed to be alive.” 

Still no word of Skinks. 

“How does the kid take it?” I asked finally. 

“The kid?” The question seemed to irritate 
him, and he turned on me abruptly. “Why, 
how should he take it? There's nothing to 
squinny over in that operation, vou know. It's 
as simple as cutting vour finger-nails.—What 
troubles me is to make such an ass of myself. 
Why, there was the chance of a lifetime and I 
lost it. I had him there in my own house, 
under my very eyes!” 
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I had never imagined that Tanner could be 
so upset about anything; this was no momen- 
tary gust of emotion. His lips were white, 
and pressed tight together, his eyes strained 
fixedly on the stretch of road ahead. 

“This all the juice you got?" he asked 
impatiently. 

“Good heavens, man, what do you want?” 
I retorted, with a look at the speedometer. 

“Oh, well, I guess I’m nutty,” he said, half- 
apologetically. ‘You see I never went back 
on myself like this before.” 

Instead of sympathy I felt a dull sort of rage 
that the man could be so wrapped up in his own 
personal chagrin. But it was no time for 
moralizing, and I watched with satisfaction the 
miles dropping away behind us, one after 
another, while he sat there beside me, rigid, 
monologuing about his failure. After we 
quitted the Parkway the speed had to be re- 
duced, but we reached Pawling Center fifty- 
eight minutes from the time we started (which 
wasn't bad for the last of March), and in three 
minutes more came to a stop in front of Tan- 
ner’s bungalow. 

The woman he had engaged to watch the lad 
in his absence opened the door for us. 

“How is he?" demanded the doctor curtly. 

* Pretty comfortable, sir," she answered. 
“A little nervous, I think, but not a bit of 
fever.” 

“Well be ready in a couple of minutes," said 
Tanner, jumping out and turning to me. “Fix 
up those rugs, will you, there behind ?” 

“Гуе seen many a doctor in my day,” said 
the woman to me, “but never one so tender-like 
as him. You'd think they was mother and 
child to see them two together. ” 

She followed him into the house, leaving me, 
with a queer, dazed wonder, to draw the furs 
up over the rear seat and to hunt up a plank 
that would serve for bridge between porch and 
car. Barely was this accomplished when 
Tanner called me in to help him make a hand- 
chair for the boy. 

Skinks was sitting up on the bed, bundled to 
the ears in coats and blankets, and with a very 
white, nervous face. 

“Неге the chap that’s goin’ to give us a 
joy ride," said Tanner. “All ready, old 
sport ?—Now,—there,—put your arms on our 
shoulders.—- That's good.” 

The boy winced as we lifted him, and I saw 
Tanner bite his lip till the blood came before 
he brought out a Jaughing— 

“How's this for a vaudeville act, old man? 
You got the center all for yourself!” 

Skinks tried to laugh, but it ended in a little 
shudder of pain. 
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** Gee, Doc, but it hoits!” 

“ Brace up, old boy,” says Doc, encourag- 
ingly. ''You aren't goin’ to drop your nerve 
now, you know.” 

For answer the boy’s head went over affec- 
tionately against the man’s shoulder; and so 
we carried our light burden and set it down 
among the fur robes on the back seat. Tanner 
put an arm about the boy, and with his free 
hand held the rug up about his face to break 
the wind; and then, with a lurch, for the road 
was half frozen, we got under way. 

** Go easy, there," directed Tanner. 
too fast at first.” 

No effort of mine, however, could make the 
going smooth, and at every jounce I heard the 
lad behind me catch his breath with a little 
gasp. So we covered a mile and a half, leav- 
ing Pawling behind us, before anything was 
said. Then I heard the doctor's voice. 

** How's she goin’, old man?” 

** Good," says Skinks, rather faintly. 

[11 Hurt ?? 

€€ Gee! » 

“Too blame bad,” says Doc, апа I heard 
him muttering—half-crooning, rather—some 
clumsy words of encouragement, as he tried to 
give the lad an easier position. 

I had thought the roads good for the time of 
year; but now that I knew the penalty of every 
jolt, Iseemed torun onto nothing but mud-holes, 
gutters, and knobs of rock. My eyes ached 
with the vain effort to negotiate them smoothly. 
After we hit the State road at Staples it was 
a little better, and I managed to run up the 
speed a few points, though very cautiously. 

** We've covered a third of the distance,” said 
I, when we passed Windham Cemetery. 

** D'ye hear that, boy?” asked Doc. 

“Yep.” The answer came faintly. 

“ Aren't you glad?” 

There was a silence. 

“Say, Doc.” 

** What is it, Sport ?” 

“Will they give me ether?” 

“Yes, luckily for you, old man. 
not to make it hurt." 

*Say, Doc, you won't go away when they 
give me the dope?" 

“What ye take me for, laddy? Think I was 
goin' to quit the ship? Not much." 

** Gee, but I'm scared, Doc!” 

'There was no audible answer to this bovish 
cry of terror before the unknown, but I knew 
how the strong arm behind him must have 
tightened its support, for Skinksy gave a dcep, 
reassured sigh. 

At Redwood Station we had to cross the 
railroad on grade, and the car kicked horribly. 
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"Damn you!” cried Tanner, “can’t you 
remember you got a sick man behind here?” 

I knew there was nothing personal in the re- 
buke, and held my tongue. Mile by mile we 
approached the city. Seventy-seven minutes 
from the time we left Pawling Center we drew ` 
up under the porte-cochére of the Riverview. 
Arrangements had been made in advance by 
Tanner, and there was no delay in entering the 
patient. An orderly helped carry him in, and 
I waited a quarter hour before Tanner reap- 
peared. I had not seen his face directly before, 
and now I looked at him twice to make sure 
that it was indeed the man I knew, so blood- 
less, so agonizing was its mien. 

“Theyre fixin? him up quick for the oper- 
ating room," he said, out of stiff lips. “I got 
a good room and a special that knows her 
business, and old Marley himself is goin’ to do 
the job." 

* Will you let me hear to-night how it goes?” 
I asked, with a sudden choke at my throat. 

He gave a curt nod and disappeared into the 
building. 

I went back to my office after lunch, but it 
was a wasted afternoon. Tanner’s face 
haunted me. At my lodgings in the evening 
I smoked one pipe after another, mechanically, 
unable to put my mind at anything. Eight. 
nine o'clock passed. At quarter of ten the bell 
rang. It was Tanner. 

“How is it?” I broke out, gripping his hand. 
He seized mine in both of his, and his two gray 
eyes seemed to eat me up. For a moment the 
words would not come. Then, 

“Fine!” he ejaculated thickly. “Fine and 
dandy! He's out о’ the ether, and feelin’ 
great.” 

Then the man who cared about only one 
thing in the world tumbled into a deep arm 
chair, covered his face with his hands, and 
began to sob like a child. 

I refilled my pipe in some embarrassment, 
not knowing quite how I ought to deport my- 
self, and for some reason or other my own eyes 

„felt very smarty. Finally he raised his head 
and regarded me in a troubied, tongue-tied, 
apologetic fashion. Unable to hit upon any 
appropriate thing to say, I kept my peace, and 
puffed away vigorously at my pipe. 

At last a smile of childlike radiance broke 
over his face. 

“Well, old man,” he said, “І guess you sort 
о” called my bluff that time,—eh ?” 

“Science?” said I. 

“Hang science," quoth he. “I can't see 
a cart with a wobbly wheel but I feel like cry- 
ing about it.—Say, got anything to drink in the 
house?” 
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Where We Get Our Plays, The Best 
Judge of Plays, Suiting Plays to Stars 


HERE do all the plays come from? is 
V V perhaps as interesting a question as, 
Why do thev come? It is, at all 
events, a good deal more easily answered. 
Where they all go to is not so simply deter- 
mined, and, indeed, it doesn't matter much 
what becomes of most of them. One thing is 
fairly certain: all the plavs that amount to 
anything come sooner or later to America, not 
to mention a great many that amount to less 
than nothing. Some of them are greeted with 
an enthusiasm that does not diminish until 
they have visited everv nook and corner of 
what is usually described as “our fair land” 
—all the wav, in fact, from the most expen- 
sive and pretentious theatres of Broadway to 
the “ten, twent’ and ігі” plav-houses of the 
circuit. 

Others are met at the pier bv the battle-axe 
brigade and speedily put out of their misery, 
while still others are allowed to die lingering, 
but still earlv, deaths, on the theorv, perhaps, 
that sudden demise is too good for them. 

Not all our plavs, of course, are immi- 
grants, but a large number of them are, and 
of these a great majority come, like our lan- 
guage, from England. Others, like our 
fashions, come from Paris, and a few are 
"made in Germany." Little of the Italian 
output has reached us since Americans got to 
understand what D'Annunzio really means. 
Now and then something sneaks in from 
Russia or Spain. The Scandinavian importa- 
tions ceased, of course, with the passing of the 
viking of the drama, Ibsen. 

Nine out of everv ten of the imported plavs 
get to America through the hands of just one 
man, Charles Frohman. 
the French fields are his especial care, and he 
goes over them annually with a fine-tooth 
comb and a microscope. Mr. Frohman has 
been called the Napoleon of the Drama, and 
there's a rumor that he doesn't mind it a bit. 
And, perhaps, if one could forget Waterloo, 
the characterization would seem more apt. 
But there isn't the slightest danger of Mr. 
Frohman ever meeting his Waterloo. Na- 
poleon knew perfectly well before ever he en- 
tered that justly popular battle that he was 
taking chances. 
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But Mr. Frohman doesn’t believe in taking 
chances. He lets the other fellows do that. 
At least ninety per cent. of the plays that Mr. 
Frohman produces in America have been al- 
ready produced by somebody else, either in 
Paris or in London, and liked a good deal 
there by persons in the habit of spending 
money in theatres. Mr. Frohman’s formula 
is: "What England or France have liked, 
America will like, too,” and experience has 
shown that it is on the whole a fairly work- 
able formula. Occasionally it fails. It failed 
in the case of J. M. Barrie’s gastric comedy, 


“Little Mary." London liked that im- 
mensely. America begged to differ. *'It 
was too subtle for you,” said London. “We 


don't like plavs about our stomachs,” retorted 
America. 

Few, indeed, are the French or English 
dramatists of consequence upon the American 
rights of whose plays Mr. Frohman has not a 
practical option, even before the plays are 
written. J. M. Barrie, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, Capt. Robert Mar- 
shall, H. V. Esmond, R. C. Carton, Sir Conan 
Dovle, W. Somerset Maugham, George Ber- 
nard Shaw and many others are virtually un- 
der contract to him. And the beauty of it, 
from the manager’s point of view, is that if 
their plays fail in London it isn’t necessary to 
bring them to America at all. This is highly 
desirable, but it's a trifle inconsistent with the 
Napoleonic legend. 

Occasionally Mr. Frohman does produce a 
plav by an American dramatist, but it is a 
rare exception when that dramatist is not a 
man of proved ability, such a playwright as 
Augustus Thomas, who would like to be a 
politician, or the late Clyde Fitch, who 
didn't care to be. It is said that Mr. 
Frohman has safes and safes crammed to 
bursting with plays bought of American 
authors which will in all probability never be 
produced. One native dramatist boasts that 
he has received $6,000 in “advance royalties,” 
or other payments, on plays of his that 
Mr. Frohman will never produce. However 
that may be, it is safe to say that if any 
play of English or French origin gets into this 
country through any medium other than Mr. 
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idea in the Gallic capital that there is only 
one really humorous figure in the world—the 
figure of the betrayed, duped, deceived hus- 
band, and only one legitimate subject of 


Frohman it is because that manager has de- 
cided that for some reason he does not want 
that particular play. 

Play brokers have much to do with the 


E. H. Sothern, the head of his 


profession, who manages himself 


foreign field, of course, especially Miss Elisa- 
beth Marbury, certainly a living refutation in 
these high finance days of the theory that 
women cannot be successful in large business 
fields. But the brokers are friends of Mr. 
Frohman. He makes it worth their while. 
And this, too, is Napoleonic. 

The Frenchmen, it is true, give the import- 
ing managers a lot of trouble. They have an 


Plays on these themes coin tens 
But will America stand 
for them? That is the point. It is usually 
concluded that America will not. So a trans- 
lator is sent for and told to **adapt" the piece 
for the American stage. He picks the thing 
up gingerly with a pair of tongs, takes it 
away, carves it up and sprinkles chloride of 
lime on the remains. As a rule, what is left 


comedy sex. 
of thousands there. 


is no rose, however inoffensive its odor. It is 
adapted for the American stage but not /o it. 
There remains the American output—plays 
written by native dramatists. Beyond ques- 
tion in this field the preéminent managerial 
position is held by George C. Tyler, a man 
little known to the great theatre-going public 
because his personality is veiled behind the 
firm name of Liebler & Co. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Liebler’s share in the huge theatrical 
enterprises conducted in his name consists 
largely in signing checks for expenditures for 
which Mr. Tyler has contracted. Only re- 
cently an old and wise theatrical man was 
asked who, in his opinion, was the best Ameri- 
can judge of the possibilities of an unacted 
dramatic manuscript. Without hesitation he 
named Mr. Tyler. Now, this is no slight 
praise, for if there is a perilous undertaking of 
an intellectual nature it is prophecy in the 
field of plays. Compared to it, next week's 


A scene in “ The Dawn of a Tomorrow," which was 


dramatized by Mrs. Burnett for Eleanor Robson 


weather is a simple thing to foretell. Even 
the whims of an operatic prima donna are 
easier to forecast than the future of an un- 
acted dramatic manuscript, even though 
Oscar Hammerstein may not think so. 
Perhaps the one quality that above all 
others makes Mr. Tyler the excellent judge 
that he is, is the quality of imagination—the 
ability to visualize a character or a scene, to 
see what the actor will look like, how he will 
be dressed, how his voice will sound, to as- 
semble intellectually all the various elements 
of a dramatic entity until there is precon- 
structed the total impression that will be made 
upon an audience by the completed work of 
dramatist, scene painter, actor and stage 
manager combined. In the last theatrical 
season Mr. Tyler supervised the production of 
something like twenty-five new plays, ninety 
per cent. of which were by American authors. 
'The percentage of success was very high. It 
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was not, however, invariable. Failure was 
the initial portion of “Cameo Kirby,” though 
success was ultimately dragged out of the de- 
feat. The chief character, that of an old- 
time Mississippi River steamboat gambler, 
was first impersonated by Nat Goodwin. 
Disaster, prompt and unmistakable, greeted 
the first performances of the play. In this 
case Mr. Tyler had failed in visualizing one of 
the elements of the completed whole. Mr. 
Goodwin's personality was not adapted to the 
part. Mr. Tyler quickly recognized the fact, 
another actor was engaged for the character, 
the play was altered in some particulars, and 
its subsequent. Chicago production was highly 
successful. 

Even when one knows little of the myriad 
difficulties and subtle obstacles of the theatri- 
cal manager's business, the annual task that 
confronts a man like Mr. Tyler appears huge. 
The more one knows about it, the larger 
looms the task. ‘The development of the star 
svstem, be it for good or for evil, has forced 
upon him the acquisition of a number of stars, 
or principal players. These, from whose suc- 
cessful exploitation most of his profits. arise, 
must be provided every усаг or, at best, every 
two vears, with new plavs which must not 
only be well made but whose chief characters 
must also be thoroughly well adapted to the 
personal characteristics and peculiarities which 
constitute the professional equipments of the 
stars in question. The perplexed manager 
may not say to anv member of his constella- 
tion: ** You've worked hard for several years 
and you've made money. Go take a rest— 
and give me one.” If he does, the star does 
not go take a rest. He goes to some other 
manager, and his former emplover is thus de- 
prived of the profitable personality upon the 
development and advertising of which he has 
expended years of labor and all his brains. 
No, the stars must have plavs. How do they 
get them? 

Once in a blue moon the manager's play 
reader finds a real play among the mass of 
rubbish that comes unsolicited from unknown 
and unskilled writers. But if the manager 
depended upon this source of supply most of 
his actors would be idle most of the time. 
And there is little use looking to the foreign 
field unless you are Mr. Frohman. And if 
vou are Mr. Tyler, there are Miss Viola 
Allen, Miss Eleanor Robson, Wilton Lackaye 
and the rest of your stars—all to be fitted, and 
promptly, with attractive and becoming the- 
atrical garments. — There's nothing for it but 
continual hustling. Eternal vigilance, ever- 
lasting watching for plays or ideas that can be 
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made into plays is the only price of success 
like Mr. Tyler’s. 

Of course, the active band of native plav- 
wrights are willing to give a deserving man- 
ager all the help in their power—at a price. 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson. Burnett, or her agent, 
we will sav, approaches Mr. Tyler and re- 
marks: "I've got a. play that will suit Miss 
Robson.” Mr. Tyler is willing to be shown. 
He hears all about the plot of The Dawn of 
a To-morrow.” It interests him. He calls 
for the manuscript. He likes it even more 
after reading it. It will suit Miss Robson. 
But will she think so? Well, in this case she 
did, and the play will be good for at least two 
seasons. 

But there's Miss Allen—what's to be done 
for her now? Somebody tells Mr. Tyler— 
somebody. whose business it is to do so—that 
F. Marion Crawford's new novel, “The 
White Sister,” has great dramatic possibili- 
ties, and that Miss Allen, who made so much 
money in ** The Christian," another dramatiza- 
tion, could enact the leading feminine char- 
acter. Mr. Tyler reads the book and likes it. 
But there's a troublesome male character that 
looms too large for a рау intended for а 
feminine star. <All right, tell the dramatizer 
to tone it down. He does so, Miss Allen is 
allowed to dominate the play, and Mr. Tyler 
has another success. 

Turn we now to Lee Shubert, head of the 
biggest theatrical firm that combines the man- 
agement of a large chain of theatres with play 
production on a big scale. Mme. Nazimova, 
the talented Russian, she whom James 
Huncker describes as “a tigress in the leash 
of Art," is a Shubert star. She has had no 
new play in two years, with the result that 
she was not seen on Broadway last season at 
all. [Does she like it? Don’t be foolish!) 
She must have a new plav. Where's it com- 
ing from? Well, Mr. Shubert appeals to 
Eugene Walter. Has Mr. Walter in mind 
any play that would fit the tigress in the 
leash of Art? Or, if he hasn't, will he give 
his mind to the subject and see what happens 2 
He will. He does And a new play for 
Nazimova is now announced for the present 
season. Mr. Walter knows the Russian's 
methods. He knows how to suit his craft to 
hers. He understands his trade and he has 
signed the contract. Good! Mr. Shubert 
breathes a sigh of relief. Thank heaven 
Nazimova is provided for! Who's next? 
Miss Mary Manncring? All right, send for the 
playwright who has suited her before. Send 
for a syndicate of playwrights. This beautiful 
actress tried six new plays last season before 


drama- 


tized for her from Marion Crawford's last novel 


ister, 


Viola Allen in “The White S 


Henry Miller, in “ The Great 
Divide.” 


finding one that suited. Consider the total of 
hope and fear, anxiety and worry and disap- 
pointment and labor represented by this state- 
ment and then ask yourself, if you like, 
whether the stage seems an attractive career 
for a woman. 

There are on the American stage a few suc- 
cessful stars who have the courage, the ar- 
tistic intelligence and the business capacity to 


manage their own careers. To these few 
come large pecuniary rewards. They, of 
course, select their own plays. Among the 


most conspicuous in this class, perhaps E. H. 
Sothern and Miss Maxine Elliott may be 
named. Miss Elliott is as good a business 
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woman as Miss Mar- 
bury. She is probably 
a better business wo- 
man than she is an 
actress. But between 
her acting and her 
business ability she has 
made a good deal of 
money. In each of 
two seasons since she 
became her own man- 
ager her profits have 
exceeded $70,000, and 
she has never had a 
losing season. 

The case of Mr. 
Sothern, as well as 
that of Henry Miller, 
another actor in the 
same category, seems 
to indicate that if 
more stars had the 
choosing of their own 
plays it might not a be 
bad thing, either for 
the public or for the 
stars. Mr. Sothern 
makes large profits 
each year, certainly far 
above the $50,000 
mark, more than double 
that sum in certain 
prosperous years, and 
moreover һе stands, 
since the death of 
Mansfield, at the head 
of his profession in 
this country. Mr. 
Miller’s accession to 
the position of actor- 
manager has been suf- 
ficiently justified by his 
production of “Тһе 
Servant in the House” 
and “The Great Divide," two of the best 
plays that Americans have paid fortunes to 
see in the last quarter of a century, while his 
production of Percy Mackaye’s ** Mater? was 
a brilliant failure. 

Some plays come a long way before they 
reach the public. It was an American actor 
of English training, Walter Hampden, who 
brought “The Servant in the House" to Mr. 
Miller, while Mr. Moody, author of ‘‘The 
Great Divide," had long been known as per- 
haps the best of contemporary native poets. 
The journey of these plays was short. But 
“Via Wireless," which, though far from а 
good play, yet ran all last season and will rur 


Rose Stahl, whose great success “ The Chorus 


Lady," grew out of a vaudeville sketch 
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all of this, traveled a 


much longer route be- 


fore it reached the foot- 
lights. An electrician 
evolved the central 
idea. A magazine 
writer made it into a 
short storv and then 
transposed it into a one- 
act play, which he sent 
to Frederic Thompson. 
That manager bought 
the sketch for the sake 
of the idea and then 
hired two play-makers 
to expand it into a 
four-act thriller. 

“The Chorus Lady” 
is a fair example of 
another fairly prolific 
source of plays. In its 
first incarnation it was 
a highly successful 
sketch played in vau- 
deville by Miss Rose 
Stahl. А keen-eved 
manager observed. that 
Miss Stahl possessed a 
picturesque and pun- 
gent personality. A 
facile playsmith beat 
the twenty-minute 
sketch out so thin that 
it became a play run- 
ning two hours and a 
half, and the thing has 
returned over $100,000 
profits in each of the 
last four years and is 


still going merrily. 

In short, there is 
little that escapes the 
playwright or the man- 


Mrs. Fiske, who last year produced 
a play by a Harvard undergraduate 


ager. They get plays 
from novels, magazine articles, essays on the 
national debt, newspaper paragraphs, electric 
light signs, patent breakfast food ‘‘ads,” pic- 
tures by popular artists (**The Education of 
Mr. Pipp” and “The Newlyweds”); poems 
by folks like Kipling (“А Fool There Was"); 


politics (‘The Man of the Hour"); mining 
(‘The Heir to the Hoorah"); dentistry 


(“You Never Can Tell"); surgery (“Zira”), 
They 


and cheese (‘‘ Miss Hook of Holland ”). 


even get plays out of Harvard University. 
Witness Mrs. Fiske's production of “Salya- 
tion. Nell," by Edward Sheldon, the young 
Harvard playw right. They would dramatize 
“The Congressional Record” if there was 
a suggestion in it. Anything or anybody that 
comes along is eligible. Take care you don’t 
do anything noticeable. Somebody will write 
a play about vou—probably Booth Tark- 
ington and Harry Leon Wilson. 


Joseph Pulitzer 
The Blind Editor of the “World” 
BY WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY 


Illustrated with Portraits and Photographs 


@ Of necessity a daily newspaper is largely a local institution. No matter 
how great its circulation and power may be, first-hand knowledge of its 
influence and enterprise is confined almost exclusively to those who live with- 
in a few hundred miles (at the outside ) of its place of publication. Conse- 
quently an extraordinary man solely engaged in making an extraordinary 
newspaper in one part of the бозону тау be nothing but a name in other 
parts of the country. 

@ Now those who live in or near New York City, and ‘those wlio-visit 
the metropolis frequently or have special knowledge of publishing affairs, 
know that the New York World is a newspaper bought by 300,000 or 
400,000 people a day. They know (and the rest will have to accept their 
word for it) that as newspapers go the World is one of the liveliest, ablest, 
and most vigorous journals to be found anywhere, and that there are few ` 
newspapers which have carried through so many fights in the public 
interest with such brilliant courage and skill. -They also know that it 
is enormously successful as a business institution, and that, since one man 
built it and owns it, and has no passion comparable to his passion for pre- 
serving it, it is an independent power. With millions of dollars at his call, 
millions which he made out of the World and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch (which he also owns), the proprietor of the World does what he 
pleases with his newspaper. This does not mean that he always does right. 
Far from it. With its great power, its almost unique independence, those 
who appreciate its service and its ability are frequently offended by its 
sensationalism, and regret that the strain of idealism which comes to the 
surface on its editorial page is not more manifest in its news reports. 
But the point remains that nobody outside the office controls the World. 

Q The most interesting fact about this great newspaper is that its sole 
owner and moving spirit is a wonderful Hungarian who has been blind for 
twenty years—Joseph Pulitzer, whose father was a Jew and whose mother 
was a Catholic. All this time this blind man, stricken also in general 
health, has gone on building up the World with the same passionate 
energy that characterized his work when he was an immigrant boy forty- 
five years ago. To-day, at sixty-two, he is easily the best business man, the 
best editorial writer, and the best reporter connected with any of his news- 
papers. Possessed of a fortune of $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 he works as 
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eagerly as ever at the one task that interests him— the World. When he 
is away from New York, perhaps on the other side of the globe, his sugges- 


tions and ideas pour into the office by cable. 


Unless utterly exhausted by 


work or physical suffering his alert mind is constantly busy with the World. 

€ Mr. Meloney's article is an interesting contribution to the literature of 
plain facts about remarkable men. Nearly all the pictures which accompany 
the article have never been published before, and will be interesting to 
all those who find entertainment in the story of the wonderful Pulitzer. 


of Joseph Pulitzer and marking the big 

things this blind man has been able to 
do, one is compelled to ask, Is sight essential 
to success? 

"Yes!" is the impassioned, unequivocal 
answer of this chief among the overlords of 
Newspaper Row, “if I only had been spared 
my eyes I could have done so much! So much 
more worth doing than I have done.” 

Stricken blind at the threshold of his career 
he has come down through the past twenty- 
two years, challenging his darkness, snatching 
success and riches where men with eyes saw 
them not, and creating and directing newspaper 
institutions of national influence. Whatever 
he has decided he would do, his has been the 
dominant mind in the doing. He conceived 
ihe building of the W'or/d's home in Park Row 
as something to over-reach every 
structure in. the world—‘‘the 
building with the gilded dome "— 
which he was doomed never to see. 

“T want the tallest building on 
earth," said he, and so it was 
reared, his delicate fingers fol- 
lowing the .construction with 
blocks as a child sets up a toy 
house. “As he directed the struc- 
ture of that pioneer of skyscrapers, 
which remained until a few 
years ago ‘‘the tallest building 
on earth," so he has projected 
out of his darkness his family 
home in New York and the 
yacht on which he roams the 
world. 

Joseph Pulitzer's whole life has 
been ordered in lines of the 
most tremendous dramatic 
effects. Even the terrible afflic- 
tion of blindness must needs 
have a setting in keeping with 
the ruling scheme. Не enslaved 
himself to the World's success, 
burning the candle at both ends, 
until shattered, raw nerves and 


Су чу» face to face with the career 


The Pulitzer Building, home 
of the World in Park Row, 
and until a few years ago 
the tallest building on earth 


a persistent mist before his pale blue-gray eyes 
drove him to seek rest in a yachting cruise. 
One evening just before sunset, as his vessel 
was standing out of the Bosporus and the 
Black Sea loomed full ahead, the blow fell. 
He was at the rail reading when he was 
plunged into darkness. 

‘Has the sun set so soon ?” he asked queru- 
lously. 

“Not yet,” answered a companion. 

“Tt has,” was his astounding rejoinder. 
* Please take me below and tell the captain to 
put about." 

Mr. Pulitzer's blindness has compelled him 
to withdraw behind the scenes of public life. 
He has hidden himself and sunk his identity 


in his papers and particularly in the Word. - 


There are few to-day who read his signed 
editorial broadsides, gadflying a president or 
whaling a State or municipal 
administration, who can visualize 
the producing force. 

The leanness of the immigrant 
lad of forty-five years ago is still 
characteristic of the man of 
sixty-two. He stands six feet, 
two or three inches; loose-jointed 
and his broad shoulders marked 
by the stoop of long years at 
desks and books! The sensitive, 
Semitic face is one which stays 
with you hauntingly in detail. 
The brow is fine and high- 
templed; the nose, prominent; 
the skin, thin and babyish in 
texture; the ears, thin and flat 
and generous. The beard on 
the firm jaw—a fighting jaw— 
is’ coarse and sprinkled with 
grav as is the unruly thatch of 
the head. Then, there is the 
shadow which holds the right 
side of the face where one of 
the dead eyes lies entombed in 
a shrunken socket. 

It was a midsummer evening 
in the troublous year of 1864 


Joseph Pulitzer—By William Brown Meloney 


that Joseph Pul- 
itzer, a tall, lean, 
fair-haired boy just 
landed from an 
immigrant ship at 
Boston took lodg- 
ings in a cheap 
hotel inthe German 
quarter of New 
York. The land- 
lord assigned him 
to a room and 
changed a 20-franc 
piece with which 
the boy paid him. 

That 20-franc 
piece was all the 
money the boy 
possessed. It was 
gone before he 
found a job. An 
empty wagon, a 
park bench, be- 
came his bed; the 
Sky his blanket. 
It wasnatural that 
the war contagion 
should seize upon 
-this lad The 
spirit of adventure 
had turned his 
back on his home 
in a little village 
near Budapest, 
Hungary, where he 
was born April 10, 
1847, the son of a 
Jew father. Mili- 
tarism had been 
rampant in Vienna 
where he had re- 
ceived most of his 
education. Two 
of his mother’s 
brothers were officers in the Austrian army. 
One of them had distinguished himself in 
Mexico under Maximilian’s banners. Only a 
couple of months previously the boy had 
thrown his tutor out of a window because he 
objected to having arithmetic forced upon him 
when there was so much history and so many 
tales of war to be read. He ran away to Paris 
and tried to enlist in the Legion Etranger. He 
was declined because of defective evesight. 
He then tried to enlist in London and a second 
time his eyes proved the undoing of his martial 
aspirations. The enlisting officers in New 
York weren’t so particular about, eyes and in 
September, 1864, Joseph Pulitzer went to war 


Joseph Pulitzer — from the painting by John Sargent 


as a private dragoon in the First New York 
Cavalry which was known also as the Lincoln 
Cavalry. He served with the Army of the 
Shenandoah until peace was declared in the 
following year and he was honorably dis- 
charged in Washington. 

With the war over Joseph Pulitzer drifted 
back to New York. That winter things 
became so bad once that he contemplated 
tramping to New Bedford and shipping in 
the whaling fleet. Horace Greelev, in whose 
life in a few years this alien was to play an 
important rôle, was thundering his “Go West, 
young man, go West!” 

It is doubtful if Joseph Pulitzer would have 
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hearkened to the western cry had it not been 
for an incident which was destined to make 
one of the big high lights in the picture of his 
dramatic life. In those days French's Hotel 
stood at Frankfort street and Park Row on 
the present site of *'the building with the 
gilded dome.” A homely, fat-bellied stove in 
the hotel lobby tempted many a starving un- 
fortunate. Joseph Pulitzer knew well the 
cheery warmth of that stove. He was as fas- 
tidious then as now. Не discovered that 
having his boots polished and his faded 
blue uniform brushed by the bootblacks at 
French's gave him a certain standing in the 
eyes of the servants, who would pass him by 
to eject others. The day came when a husky 
porter ended all this by incontinently kicking 
the boy into the middle of Park Row. 

Humiliated and stung to the soul the boy 
lifted himself out of the street and in that 
hour his decision was made. He was done 
with New York, he thought. 

That porter in French’s was a wonderful 
kicker. The kick with which he landed 
Joseph Pulitzer out of doors was twenty-two 
years long. When its impulse ceased the 
object of its attack was able to put his name 
to acheck for $630,000, seize unto himself 
French’s Hotel and all therein contained. 

A bitter February night in 1866 saw Joseph 
Pulitzer crawling out of a train in the East 
St. Louis railroad yards, penniless, hungry, 
alone and friendless. The first job he secured 
was at Jefferson Barracks, an army Post, 
taking care of sixteen Government mules. 
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Mr. Pulitzer's town house on East 
73rd Street, New York City 
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“Тһе man who has not cared for sixteei. 
mules does not know what work and trouble 
are," Mr. Pulitzer has said often since those 
days. 

During the next two years Joseph Pulitzer 
was fireman on a steamer which plied between 
St. Louis and New Orleans; but as soon as he 
was able he deserted the river for work ashore. 
He was impatient to get ahead; to work with 
his head and not with his hands. Heconceived 
ahorror of debt during this formative period 
and carried to a painful practice the rules of 
conduct he laid down for himself in this respect. 
If he could not pay for a thing as he went along, 
he did without it. Не happened to reach a pay- 
master’s window at a place where he was em- 
ployed too late one Saturday evening to receive 
his wages. It was the evening when his week's 
board and lodging fell due and he would not 
face his landlady without the money which 
belonged to her. He walked the streets, 
sleeping where he could until he got his wages 
Monday morning. 

Joseph Pulitzer's restlessness and insatiable 
desire to learn prevented his staying long at 
one task. He would work in one place only 
long enough to put ahead of him sufficient 
money to insure a bed and food for a fortnight 
or three weeks. Then, he would be off to 
haunt the public library. So long as his money 
lasted he was the first person there and the 
last to leave at night, and there under the flick- 
ering light of midnight oil, over the fine type 
of innumerable pages, he set his eves a task 
which was destined to assess an awful penalty. 


“ Chatwold," Mr. Pulitzer's 
estate at Bar Harbor, Maine 
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1 and 2.—Snap-shots of Mr. Pulitzer made in the summer of 1908. 


in a railway coach on the way 
of his European correspondents. 


Besides books Joseph Pulitzer had one other 
passion and that was chess, which he had 
learned as a child in Hungary. The boy found 
little opportunity of indulging in the game, but 
he enjoyed visiting a small German saloon and 
restaurant in a rear room of which the city’s 
best chess players used to foregather. He 
was among the spectators of a hotly contested 
game one evening when, carried away by his 
enthusiasm and forgetting all the proprieties 
of such an occasion, he shouted in the ear of 
the player who had been steadily losing: ** Give 
him your knight!" 

** You seem to know so much more about 
this game than I do," said this gentleman, 
** you would better take my seat." 

The boy sat down and won the apparently 
lost game, then another and another. The 
champion of the coterie of players was Dr. 
Emil Preetorius, one of the editors of the West- 
liche Post, and a match was arranged between 
him and the boy which took place the following 


3.— Mr. Pulitzer 
from aca to London talking to the chief SERE 
litzer on his yacht "Li 


evening. Young Pulitzer beat the champion 
out of hand. Thus he opened the door to 
friendships which were to mean much to him. 

'The boy obtained a clerkship in the German 
Immigration Society’s office. Next he got an 
appointment as a notary public; later, he was 
admitted to the bar. Then, he was seized 
with the itch of writing. The late Carl Schurz 
was associated in the publication of the West- 
liche Post and the German Immigration. 
Society’s manager introduced the youth to 
them and recommended him. The staffs of 
all the St. Louis papers were small in 1867, 
but the Post was most notable in this re- 
spect. It boasted but one reporter, who also 
was the city editor. Joseph Pulitzer was em- 
ployed at a salary of $10 a week to become 
the Post’s staff. 

At last the Hungarian immigrant had an 
outlet for his restless energy. He was irre- 
pressible. He wanted to run the whole “shop” 
—write the editorials, write the news, set type, 
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run the engine which operated the presses. 

Henry M. Stanley, who was to become the 
great African explorer, William Favel and 
Philip Ferguson were among the contem- 
poraries of Joseph Pulitzer on the statis of 
other St. Louis papers. They agreed in the 
opinion that he was "the most exasparatingly 
inquisitive and annoving cub they ever met.” 

The first notable public fight in which Joseph 
Pulitzer engaged was against the corruption 
which for vears had been intrenched in the old 
St. Louis county court. While it lasted it was 
to him the onlv thing of importance in the 
whole world. He knew no let-up until public 
opinion abolished the court and compelled the 
adoption of the form of government which has 
been in force ever since. 

In November, 1869, he was elected. from a 
strong German ward as a member of the lower 
house of the General Assembly of Missouri. 
He went to Jefferson City not only in a legis- 
lative capacity, but as correspondent of the 
Post. In the eves of the gang in control he 
appeared as a reincarnation of a wild bull of 
Bashan. It became necessary in the course 
of his correspondence for him to tell some un- 
pleasant truths about a contractor who lived 
in St. Louis. 

A few davs after the publication Mr. Pulitzer 
happened to walk through the sitting room of 
the Schmidt Hotel and there the contractor 
cornered him before a crowd and blackguarded 
him to the limit of a vilely competent vocabu- 
lary. It has been said that if the reporter had 
killed the contractor on the spot it was unlikely 
that he would have had to stand trial. But 
he was unarmed and in the light of the times 
and the source of the attack he was forced to 
assume that the man was prepared for any 
contingency and that his insults, in all proba- 
bility, were designed to provoke an altercation 
which would provide a self-defense excuse for 
killing him. He waited until the contractor 
had finished his onslaught and then went 
directly to his lodgings, armed himself with 
a pistol and fifteen minutes later: was back 
at the hotel. 

The contractor was still in the sitting room 
and the crowd which had heard and observed 
his blackguarding of the Post's correspondent 
was distributed in groups discussing the in- 
cident. Mr. Pulitzer demanded an apology. 
This was answered by a quick and hostile 
movement and the next instant the reporter 
shot him, crippling a leg. 

There was a great to-do over this shooting. 
The gang leaders in the lower house presented 
resolutions of condemnation and talked loudlv 
of impeachment. It all ended in the gang in- 
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ducing the Cole County authorities to indict 
the St. Louis member on a charge of felonious 
assault. Mr. Pulitzer on November 20, 1871, 
pleaded guilty to this indictment and paid a 
fine of Stoo. In the meantime he had become 
managing editor of the Post and Police Com- 
missioner of St. Louis. 

The Westliche Post broke with President 
Grant in 1871 and shortly afterward Carl 
Schurz and Charles Sumner were read out of 
the Republican party for their speeches in the 
United States Senate attacking the President 
for the severity of his policy toward the south- 
ern whites. The Post threw all of its strength 
to the Liberal Republican movement and 
Joseph Pulitzer's sympathies found full play 
in the field this course opened. He was now 
not only managing editor of the paper, sea 
one of its proprietors by grace of his saving: 
and a small inheritance. 

The liberal movement burgeoned into the 
memorable Cincinnati convention which met 
on May 1, 1872, and nominated Horace 
Greeley for President. It was Joseph Pulit- 
zer’s political strategy which forced Carl 
Schurz into the chairmanship. “If there be 
a breach in the Republican ranks then make 
the most of it,” was his reason and cry. 
Schurz’s election was generally considered as 
indicating that Charles Francis Adams would 
be nominated, but Pulitzer and his following 
were for Greeley, and the editor of the New York 
Tribune was nominated on the sixth ballot. 

Here was a spectacle: The penniless, friend- 
less immigrant bov, ignorant even of the 
country's speech eight years previously, before 
he was thirty dictating and dominating in the 
councils of a great national party! Such a 
force was he that the gathering was known 
popularly as the ‘Bill and Joe Convention.” 
“Bill” was William Grosvenor, then editor 
of the Missouri Democrat and afterward one 
of the editors of the New York Tribune. 

Carl Schurz bolted the convention, but 
Joseph Pulitzer stumped the middle west for 
Greclev, making more than seventy speeches 
in German during the campaign and building 
for himself a reputation which led four years 
later to his being chosen by the Democratic 
party as the stump opponent of Mr. Schurz, 
with whom the Republicans had made peace. 
In the interim Joseph Pulitzer had found it an 
easy step from the ranks of Liberal Republican- 
ism to those of the Democratic party. 

Joseph Pulitzer's political beliefs апа asso- 
ciations had made it impossible for him to 
continue longer with Carl Schurz as either 
editor or part proprietor of the Westliche Post. 
In 1875 he had sold his interests to Mr. Schurz 
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and Dr. Preetorius for $33,000.* With the 
campaign of 1876 finished and the country 
on the verge of a revolution as the result of 
the political rapine which defeated Samuel 
J. Tilden, Mr. Pulitzer was selected by 
Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, to 
go to Washington in an editorial capacity to 
report the proceedings of the Electoral Com- 
mission. What Mr. Pulitzer wrote for the Sun 
was printed signed, a rare and unusual thing 
for that paper to do then or now. Most of his 
dispatches appeared. on the San’s editorial 
page, double leaded. 

It was during this residence in Washington 
that Mr. Pulitzer met and = married Miss 
Katherine Davis, a kinswoman of Jetferson 
Davis. Six children have been born to them— 
Ralph, Lucille, Joseph, Constance, Edith and 
Herbert. 

Immediately after the Electoral Commission 
had finished its work Mr. Pulitzer, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Pulitzer, went to Europe as a 
special correspondent of the Уил. 

He returned from Europe in the early winter 
of 1878 and decided to carve out the future in 
St. Louis. The Evening Dispatch was on its 
last legs. Its only asset was ап Associated 
Press franchise. Unable to find a purchaser 
at private sale the proprietors finally offered 
it at public auction on December 9, 1879, and 
Mr. Pulitzer bought it for $2,500. 

When the Dispatch’s new owner examined 
his purchase the following morning he found 
it even worse than he had anticipated. There 
wasn't a roll of paper on hand and not so much 
as a bushel of coal. The presses were practi- 
cally useless, but by pressing into service every- 
body within reach and making them feel some 
of his enthusiasm it was possible to produce 
that evening a tremendous edition of r,ooo 
copies. 

After the first day on the Dispatch Mr. 
Pulitzer realized that for him to succeed there 
must be a consolidation. with a paper which 
possessed a plant at least. He took the 
Evening Post aboard and the evening of 
December 12, 1878, was marked in St. Louis 
by the appearance of the first issue of the Post- 
Dispatch. 

The circulation of the Post-Dispatch swelled 
and swelled. The circulation was the pulse 
of the people to Joseph Pulitzer. The people 
wanted his kind of a newspaper or they 


* Shortly before his death in 1906, Carl Schurz in con- 
versition with one of the editors of hi. maya 3 

of Mr. Pulitzer and his connection with The и 
Recalling Mr. Pulitzer’s remarkable energy, 
humorously that he and Dr. Prectorius we ather Be 
when the young Hungarian left them. They were a 
that if he continued with them much longer he wouhi Оу 
the paper! 
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wouldn't buy it. Circulation has been the 
watchword of Mr. Pulitzer's newspaper career. 

"Your paper isn't worth a hang unless 
people read it," he has said a thousand times 
to editors. ** You must make them read it to 
make them do things." 

It was in the first springtide of his St. Louis 
success that Joseph Pulitzer. descended on 
New York, with $200,000 of the earnings of 
the Post-Dispatch to his credit and a. bank 
loan of $140,000, to buy the World from Jav 
Gould. The World of that day was considered 
the best written daily in the United States. 
It was printed for the dilettanti, the clubmen, 
the exclusives of the city. Its clientele was so 
exclusive that its circulation was less than 20,000. 

Mr. Pulitzer took possession of the World, 
whose oflices were then at No. 32 Park Row, 
on May 10, 1883. Most of his contemporaries 
sought to ignore him with perfunctory notices 
of his advent. The first опе in the East to 
recognize him and predict his success was the 
late George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia 
Ledger. Mr. Childs gave a dinner in Phila- 
delphia in Mr. Pulitzer’s honor. 

There are those who refuse to ascribe the 
success of the World under Joseph Pulitzer to 
anything but "Pulitzer luck." The “luck” 
principally consisted of Mr. Dana breaking 
with Grover Cleveland before Mr. Pulitzer 
had hardly got into his editorial chair in New 
York. The World leaped into the breach 
caused by the defection of Mr. Dana and the 
Sun and put its whole force to work for the 
nomination and election of Mr. Cleveland. 
Twenty years afterward Mr. Cleveland wrote: 
“If it (the Democratic рану) had lacked the 
forceful апа potent advocacy of Democratic 
principles at that time by the New York World, 
the result might have been reversed." 

Tammany Hall, thinking to bind the World's 
editor more securely to its chariot, prevailed 
upon him to accept a nomination for Congress 
from the ninth New York district—a nomina- 
tion which was equivalent to election. Thus 
was Mr. Pulitzer enlisted in the first Cleveland 
campaign in a double capacity. In this con- 
nection he was committed to make a speech 
in German in Cooper Union. Crowded by 
the affairs of the World he put off the prepara- 
tion of his speech until the last moment onlv 
to dixcover when he did finally try to compose 
his thoughts in German that he was as incom- 
petent as a child. He had to write the speech 
in English and employ a translator to render 
it into German. It was his last public speech 
in the Teutonic tongue. He had to learn it 
word bv word and recite it with the painful 
effort of a schoolboy. 
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Mr. Pulitzer riding in Central Park, New York, with one of 


his secretaries. 


It was in 1884 that Joseph Pulitzer's policies 
forced the World's circulation to 100,000. 
'This event was celebrated in a typically 
Worldly way. A cannon was mounted in 
City Hall Park and one hundred rounds fired 
to announce the success. 

Inside of a year after taking the World Mr. 
Pulitzer paid back the bank loan of $140,000 
which he had needed to make up Jay 
Gould's price. The Pulitzer exchequer was so 
“strapped” that he dismissed all the World's 
foreign correspondents and depended solely on 
the Associated Press in order to use the money 
thus saved to increase the local staff and pur- 
chase local news. He said at the time that 
local news was more important than foreign 
news and this policy has obtained pretty much 
ever since. It also was his belief then, as it is 
now, that the editorial page of a paper is as 
important as its news pages, that they are co- 
ordinate. 


—^ Three months after his election to Congress 


Mr. Pulitzer resigned his seat and gave his 
salary to charity. He could not serve two 


rom a photograph made five years ago 


masters, he said; he could not be in Wash- 
ington and Park Row at the same time. 
He chained himself to his desk in the World 
office and sought to demonstrate that it was 
possible for a man to work twenty-three hours 
out of twenty-four. It was possible—íor 
a while. 

How Joseph Pulitzer broke with President 
Cleveland in 1893 and forced him to a popular 
and successful bond issue (he bought $1,000,000 
of the bonds for himself) as against the claims 
of the great financiers of the country and the 
Morgan svndicate, is mentioned incidentally 
to show how history has repeated itself sixteen 
years afterward. Co-incident with the bond 
issue was the threatened war with England 
over the Venezuelan boundary question. Mr. 
Pulitzer burdened the cables with appeals to 
the leading statesmen and ecclesiastics of Great 
Britain to speak out in condemnation of the 
jingoism then rampant on both sides of the 
Atlantic. He bombarded even royalty itself 
and got a message from Edward VIL, the 
Prince of Wales, and the then Duke of York, 
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bespeaking a hope for a peaceful solution of 
the threatening trouble and expressing the 
belief that the calm, good sense of the people 
of both nations would ultimately triumph. 
The Cleveland administration, galled by Mr. 
Pulitzer’s attacks, seized upon the Prince’s 
message to the World as the predicate of a 
prosecution for treason. They dragged out of 
the dusty tombs of ancient times a statute which 
said that any citizen of the United States who 
should hold any communication with any foreign 
potentate, ruler or government, with the intent 
of affecting the result of any proceedings or 
questions pending between them and the 
United States was 
guilty of treason and 
punishable by im- 
prisonment and a 
fine of not less than 
$5,000! This statute 
and Mr. Pulitzer’s 
liability thereunder 
were gravely con- 
sidered for a whole 
day on the floor of 
the august United 
States Senate. Мг. 
Pulitzer was not 
prosecuted for en- 
deavoring to prevent 
a war, but the World 
did not rest until it 
had forced the repeal 
of that statute. 

It was in 1886 that 
Mr. Pulitzer pur- 
chased the French’s 
Hotel property to 
be the site of ‘‘the 
tallest building on 
earth” and the per- 
manent home of the 
World. He had 
given irredeemable 
hostages to nature 
and before the 
building was completed his sight had been 
cut off forever. The greatest oculists have 
worked on those eves, but none has ever been 
able to pilot them clear of their black sea. 

Joseph Pulitzer did not let his blindness cut 
him off from his work and his papers. He 
directed their every policy tenaciously; he 
founded the Evening World; his long, thin, 
nervous fingers followed the laving of every 
stone in “The Pulitzer Building.” 

Whether for some shrewd business reason 
or out of sentiment Mr. Pulitzer has kept the 
ownership of “the building with the gilded 
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Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, who is a kins- 
woman of the family of Jefferson Davis 
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dome” in himself. In name and in fact, it is 
“Тһе Pulitzer Building." But it has known 
his tread only two or three times in the past 
twenty years. His last visit there was about a 
year ago when his son, Ralph, led him through 
the new editorial rooms. 

Afloat or ashore Mr. Pulitzer is surrounded 
by a troop of readers and secretaries and when 
the impulse to do a thing comes upon him his: 
power of endurance breaks the voungest and 
the strongest of them. Take him at sea, 
where most of his time has been spent of late. 
It is an ordinary occurrence for him to rout 
out his personal staff at 2 or 3 o'clock in the 
morning to aid him 
in the preparation of 
an article. To.think 
with him is to act. 
Let it be some politi- 
cal fight or principle 
to which he has de- 
dicated the World 
and though he may 
be on the other side 
of the earth he is 
able to visualize it 
and live with the 
paper and those in 
charge of it through 
every step of success 
or defeat. He does 
not compose with 
facility; some of 
those whole-page 
editorials in the 
World, bearing the 
signature “Joseph 
Pulitzer” which be- 
came so familiar 
during the Roosevelt 
administration and in 
the forming of the 
last Bryan campaign, 
represented weeks 
and weeks of unre- 
lenting labor. They 
meant the driving to near distraction of those 
upon whom he is compelled to depend to put 
his thoughts on paper; they meant a crving for 
“facts, facts," and “ more facts” which it was 
believed would never cease; they meant the 
working over of draft after draft of the editorial 
in preparation; they meant countless finished 
articles thrown away and a beginning all over 
again until the ear of the blind man was satis- 
fied. He lives by his ears. 

“Don’t waste words," he has dinned in the 
ears of his sons and his editors and reporters. 
'This preachment has been summed up in these 
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Ralph Pulitzer 


old, is the youngest child of Joseph Pulitzer an 


three words placarded all over the editorial 
rooms of the World: ‘Accuracy, Terseriess, 
Accuracy.—]. P." An introduction to an 
article ог ‘‘story” for his papers ‘‘is a waste 
of time, good paper, and words," he has pro- 
tested over and over again. ‘‘I don't want to 
read a thing three times and you have to do it 
when an editor tells you in headlines what you 
may expect to read and the reporter tells you 
in an introduction and again in the body of 
his story and maybe two or three times more 
something that you know already." 

Mr. Pulitzer's respect for words is not an 
idiosyncrasy of his infirmity. In the old days 
on the Post-Dispatch and, later, on the World 
he held editions many a time while he struggled 
to get into an editorial a word of the proper 
shading or *'killed" an editorial in the forms 
and wrote a new one. The familiar sum- 
maries of the big features of a news article— 
they call them ** boxes" in newspaper offices— 
which one may read as he runs, is one of Mr. 
Pulitzer's pet ideas. He likes things massed. 

“Рау the highest price for the highest 
efficiency," is one of Mr. Pulitzer's cardinal 
rules. Men with ideas he counts greater than 
riches. He adores the man who will dare to 
do things. There was a man who entered his 
employ at whose command he placed un- 
limited funds with which to work. The funds 
went unused and six months passed without 
his doing anything. Then, one day an idea 
came to him. He was on his own resources. 
He cabled to Mr. Pulitzer to know if he ap- 
proved of his carrying out the idea. 

** Don't bother me," was the answer he got 


Herbert Pulitzer 


Ralph, the eldest son, and Joseph, Jr., the second son, are being trained by their father 
to succeed him in the direction. of his хха р properties. Herbert, eleven years 


' print a page in the World.” 
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Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. | 


the constant companion of his father 


back. “I didn't hire you to do that. For 
Heaven's sake do something about which I 
can bother you." 

Five years ago the World’s chief decided 
that he wanted some new blood among his 
editorial writers. He selected from the mass 
of the nation's newspapers ten of those most 
notable for their editorial pages. "These papers 
were read to him each day. At the end of six 
months he decided that the man who wrote 
the editorials for a certain Detroit newspaper 
was the man he wanted. He sent an agent to 
Detroit with an invitation to the unknown to 
visit him in New York. A talk with the West- 
erner convinced Mr. Pulitzer and he hired him. 

There was a murder in New Jersey a year 
ago. The news had all been told when Mr. 
Pulitzer heard of it. His editors were through 
with the ** story," but he saw what they did not. 
He cabled to have a capable reporter read 
Tolstoy’s ''Resurrection" and get at the 
psychology of the murderer. *'You have a 
great big human tragedy under your nose. 
Tolstoy would write volumes about it. Please 
Those were his 
instructions. . 

A couple of years ago the World printed an 
interview with John D. Rockefeller which 
certain news agencies considered it their busi- 
ness to deny for him. Rockefeller had nothing 
tosay. Itlooked as if the reporter would have 
to take water when a cablegram was received 
from Mr. Pulitzer. 

"Stick by the reporter," his orders ran. 
“Spare no expense. Don’t let Rockefeller 
browbeat him because he is worth a hundred 
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million and the reporter is only a salaried man. 
Wring the truth out of Rockefeller.” 

Before the campaign that that cablegram 
started. was half finished, Mr. Rockefeller was 
compelled to admit that he had not authorized 
a denial of the interview and the news agencies 
were compelled to cat their words. 

This sympathy with those who work for 
him is not an idle thing. During the panic 
of 1907 when few emplovers in New York were 
paving cash wages he gave a premium of from 
$1,200 to $1,500 weekly in Wall Street for the 
gold with which his pavrolls were liquidated. 
He will tell vou that it is for things like that 
that he hates the Stock. Exchange. 

Until recently, Mr. Pulitzer knew every 
reporter on the World and tlf kind of work 
he was capable of doing, although he had met 
few of them personally. He has had his civil 
service for them. Through it he kept in 
touch with what they were doing. Once or 
twice a vear he would have a number of stories 
selected from the work of each man and sent 
to him no matter where he was. Often he 
varied the scheme by having the reporters 
themselves select from a year’s work what 
they considered their best products, and so he 
not only got the editors’ values of reporters, 
but the reporters’ values of themselves. 

Riches have multiplied unto him. His in- 
vestments are evervwhere. The gross earn- 
ings of the World alone during the twenty-five 
vears ending in Mav, 1908, were more than 
$95,000,000, of which he had paid more than 
a third in salaries. His endowment of scholar- 
ships and the foundation of the College of 
Journalism at Columbia University mount into 
millions. His private charities have been in 
proportion. Recently he arranged a large 
bequest to further the interests of the blind. 

There is a valuable scholarship in Barnard 
College which owes its foundation to one of 
the greatest sorrows of Mr. Pulitzer’s life— 
the death of his daughter, Lucille, who was 
the second of his six children. Her death in 
1897 crushed him for a long time. 

Ralph Pulitzer, who is married to Dr. 
Seward Webb’s daughter, a granddaughter of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt I., and Joseph, Jr., are 
the heirs apparent to their father’s heritage of 
public duties and ideals. The Misses Con- 
stance and Edith Pulitzer are just entering 
society. Herbert, the youngest child, is in his 
eleventh year. When Joseph Pulitzer shall 
have passed away there will be left for division 
among his heirs, exclusive of the newspaper 
properties, a fortune which is estimated vari- 
ously between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000. 

Mr. Pulitzer has dreamed and planned that 
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Ralph and Joseph and, later, Herbert, who 
accompanies him = wherever he goes, shall 
succeed to the control of his newspapers. It 
has been one of his regrets that their equip- 
ment could not be as full as was his at the 
outset of his career. Four or five vears ago 
when the oldest son, Ralph, was nearing the 
time when he must get into harness the futher 
thought that an insight into practical politics 
would be invaluable. He summoned “Pat” 
McCarren, the Brooklyn boss, to his home. 

“McCarren,” said the World’s proprietor, 
“you're a successful politician. My eldest son 
is coming along to the time when he will have 
to take hold of the World. He ought to know 
something about men like you and the way 
you do things. Now what can you do for 
him?" 

“You're right, I can help him," answered 
“Long Pat," "and ГИ tell vou what to do. 
Have vour son move to Brooklyn and into mv 
district. PI see that he gets into my club. 
A contribution of $25,000 or so wouldn't go 
amiss in helping him along. And um 

“Yes, ves," broke in Mr. Pulitzer. 

“And,” went on “Long Pat," "I would 
suggest that he be instructed to consult me 
about any political article which the World 
contemplated printing. I would be in a 
position to advise him against making errors." 

Mr. Pulitzer didn’t enjoy "Long Pat's” 
irony and a few days later answered it with a 
jolt in the World. It is probably unnecessary 
to add that Ralph Pulitzer hasn’t moved to 
Brooklyn yet and that “Long Pat" doesn't 
censor the Wor/d’s proofs. 

There was a lawver whom Mr. Pulitzer had 
known well for many years. The World had 
said some very kind things about him and he 
had an idea that he was immune to its criti- 
cism. A reporter in the course of exposing a 
public 'official's crookedness discovered that 
this lawyer had benefited by it. He gave him 
asmash. The lawyer threatened to have the 
reporter discharged. The next day the re- 
porter smashed him again. The lawyer there- 
upon cabled to Mr. Pulitzer, who cabled the 


hell.” 

Such independence may be all right for the 
head of a family, but it is hard on the familv. 
Mrs. Pulitzer once told an admirer of her 
husband that she couldn’t count the times 
when she had met genuinely likeable people 
and planned to know them only to have the 
World a day or two later print something which 
made her take a side street for fear of meeting 
them again. When Ralph Pulitzer married 
Miss Webb there were cynical persons in Park 
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Row, who said: “Watch the World pass up the 
Vanderbilt family after this." About a month 
later a member of the Vanderbilt family ran 
down a constable in a Hudson River town and 
then abused him for getting in the way of his 
automobile. The reporter who took the facts 
from a correspondent expressed’ the opinion 
in relating them to the editor in charge that the 
paper would not want the story. 

“No?” was the answer he got. “I have a 
half column to fill on the front page in which 
that will fit perfectly. Rush it along." 

Mr. Pulitzer has not seen as much of his 
editors of late as was his wont a couple of vears 
ago. The time was when two or three sessions 
a year with them was part.of the routine. It 
was a favorite method of his to pretend to be 
absolutely at sea with current affairs and ask 
each editor in turn to tell him what was going 
on and what he was doing. Woe to the man 
who had not been keeping the Pulitzer pace. 

“The Sun had that story this morning," he 
would burst forth. “Why wasn’t it in the 
World?” or “the Herald had that a month 
ago," or “the Tribune had that a week ago. 
Why can't we do these things?” 

**J. P." has given an editor a hundred 
things at once to do—he is a dynamo of ideas— 
and a year or two afterward, in conversation 
or from the European end of a cable, unex- 
pectedly reminded him of the things he had 
left undone. 

I heard a man five or six years ago exclaim 
after a session with “J. P." in which he had 
evidently been drubbed hard, “He isn't blind 
and you can't make me believe it!” 

New York got a glimpse of Mr. Pulitzer at 
the grand opera last winter for the first time 
in many years. Music is a passion with him 
and his entourage alwavs includes an accom- 
plished pianist. Nor can his blindness cheat 
him of enjoving the drama. He has scented 
many of the big stage successes of recent vears 
before this country awoke to them. Before 
the American public had heard of Molnar's 
** Devil," Mr. Pulitzer had cabled to his people 
in New York to be on the lookout for it. All 
this blind man needs is a suggestion of the 
period of a play and he can enjoy its good 
parts and condemn its bad ones as accurately 
as any seeing critic. 

Broken health and nerves have rendered 
Mr. Pulitzer as sensitive to noise as a negative 
to light. It is this nervous condition more 
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than anything else which has driven him 
to the sea. In his New York city home 
his apartments are really a house within a 
house. They have their own private elevator 
and entrance, noise-proof doors and windows, 
deadened walls and floors. No sound can 
penetrate there. 

Mr. Pulitzer rides well; give him an animal 
of steadv action and the blind man will canter 
along with a companion, holding to a bridle 
path or road as well as a rider with eves. He 
guides his horse bv keeping close to his com- 
panion, touching the person with him now 
and again and trusting himself to а horse's 
natural inclination to travel in company with 
one of its kind. 

The scope of his reading is limitless. Politics 
and history are his favorite subjects, but he 
gets much, too, out of the German poets. 
Goethe is one of his idols. А new book or an 
old one may catch his ear and forthwith his 
enthusiasm orders a hundred or more copies 
distributed among friends and editors, accom- 
panied by the curt command, “ Read this." Let 
an individual stand out of the mob to do some 
public thing he thinks worthy and he not only 
puts the force of his papers to work in his 
behalf, but aids him personally. He thought 
Jerome was much to be admired when he first 
came out to beard and bully Tammany Hall. 
He thought it was a fine thing for Stuyvesant 
Fish to fight the late E. H. Harriman for the 
control of the Illinois Central Railroad. He put 
at Fish’s disposal a huge block of stock that he 
owned to vote against ‘The Railroad Wizard." 
He believes in unexpected rewards for good 
work done. An item or headline in his papers 
to which no one has given more than a passing 
thought will catch his ear and forfhwith he 
will order a prize for the author. It has been 
a common thing to give S100, $300 and more 
in bonuses for some unusual presentation of a 
phase of human interest. 

No man may say what more Joseph Pulitzer 
might have accomplished if he had been spared 
his sight and health. He thinks that his papers 
have expressed only part of his ideals. So he 
is forever at war with himself, forever raging 
at his infirmities. The same spirit of dreams 
unachieved which breathed through the lips 
of Cecil Rhodes when the arms of his Mattoppo 
Hills were reaching out to take him, “So much 
to do; so little done." walks ever hand in hand 
with this blind man. 
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FOREWORD 
IN the year 1863 General Bragg was at 
Missionary Ridge. He wished to secure ex- 
act information concerning the movements 
of the Federal Army in Middle Tennessee. 


To obtain this he despatched four private: 


soldiers into the enemy's lines. The duty was 
a hazardous one. Before going the scouts 
selected were told that the chances were 
small for any of them getting back alive. 
Of these the boy of this story succeeded 
in obtaining most important information. 
He had counted every regiment and all the 
artillery in the sixteenth corps, found out 
they were moving on Chattanooga, and had 
in his saddle seat full and complete maps 
of the fortifications at Nashville and other 
points, and an exact report of the Federal 
Army in Tennessee when he was captured by 
the Seventh Kansas Cavalry. General Dodge, 
the Federal general in command at Pulaski, 
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correctly surmised that some one close to him 
had been traitorous, for the papers were taken 
from his own table. The boy refused to 
answer any questions put him. He was given 
every opportunity to gain his freedom, General 
Dodge himself offering it to him if he would 
disclose the name of his informant in the 
Federal lines. He refused. He was court- 
martialed, condemned and hung as a spy. 
He was twenty years old, his name was Sam 
Davis, and Tennessee his State. 


ITH my gun for an excuse I had been 

V V riding all day long in the sweet smelling 

woods of Tennessee, at random off the 

road and on, now through a bit of forest and 

again over a broken place in the fences into the 

edges of fine plantation lands and out again 

upon the winding pike. A sudden turn in the 
road brought me to the teller of this story. 

He was, when I first saw him, sitting at the 

door of his cabin. A pile of shucks lay beside 
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him and he was putting a new bottom in a 
low, squat-looking, old-fashioned chair. On 
the water shelf beside him stood a cedar bucket 
ages old. A gourd dipper hung above his head. 
A string of red peppers dangled on one side 
of the door and on the other side a string of 
okra pods. On the low roof were spread out 
to dry a few tobacco leaves, their odor mingling 
rather curiously with that of a honeysuckle 
vine thick with fragrance which almost covered 
the old cabin. 

He had come as quickly forward to the gate 
as his cane would bring him at my request for 
a drink of water. He invited me with urgent 
and deferential hospitality to alight while he 
went to the spring for a fresh bucket of “de 
cooles’ water in de State er Tennessee er de 
State er Roosher!” 

He was very old and I declared my willing- 
ness to take the gourd myself and quench my 
thirst, and not only that but to fill his bucket 
for'him too. He 
answered: “Pse 
ol now, Young 
Marster, dat in- 
firmity comes to de 
white an' de black, 
but I nuvver did 
have de infirmity 
er ’lowin’ er gent- 
man an' a guest 
at my gate to fotch 
his own water." 

I laughed and 
yielded to the old . 
fellow's superior 
courtesy. He was 
gone some little 
time. Ontherising 
ground above the 
cabin I could see 
through a break in 
the noble grove of 
maples the ruin of 
what must have 
been an extraordin- 
а ‘ily large building 
of theold-fashioned 
log house. 

Huge logs to 
make it had once 
lain one upon another placed, just as they 
were felled from the forest, unplaned, virgin 
of saw or nail, held together by mortar of 
clay, their bark untouched and rugged, their 
majesty bossed with gnarled knots. The 
unusual size of the house could be told from 
the distance apart of the immense stone 
chimneys,standing lonely guardians, mute em- 


“Miss Jane opened de letter mighty slow, an’ hit 
tuck her a long time to read it, an’ den she lifted \ 
up one hand—de hand what had de letter in it 
was against her breas'——an' she whispered 
but de words was too low for me to 
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blems of a home whose hearth-place no longer 
sent its blue incense to the sky. 

Attracted by the appearance of the chim- 
neys I was about to walk toward them. In 
passing the open door of the cabin I glanced 
idly in, and when the old man returned he 
found me within his threshold gazing in wonder 
at the pictured face of a lad of sixteen or 
thereabouts hung in an oval frame of tarnished 
gilt above the shelf which stretched across his 
chimney-fire place. 

Two pictures hung one on either side of 
the boy’s. One a fine rugged man beyond the 
prime of manhood, but not old, his eyes blue 
and uncompromising were those of the boy. 
The other face was that of the mother, its 
bands of hair folded smoothly over the*ears; 
from her you could see whence the boy's sensi- 
tive mouth—the blending of strength and 
gentleness that made his face good to look 
upon. All thre& portraits were in oil and 
remarkably well 
done, distinct and 
Clear, in spiteof mis- 
use and abuse from 
dirt and smoke. 

Beneath the 
boy's picture was 
a smaller frame 
and spread open 
behind its glass 
was a letter, old, 
stained, scarcely 
legible, writing 
eflaced first by a 
mother's tears and 
then by time. 
Hardly could I 
make out in the 
imperfect light: 

“Dear Mother” 
and at the end 


“Your Son.” Un- 
derneath the glass, 
too, beneath the 


\ letter, was spread 
a small irregular 
piece of plaid cloth 
known in the days 
of long ago as 
* ]insey-woolsey." 

But back again on the boy's face my gaze 
returned. -What a face for a mother to hold 
between her hands and kiss good-night, to 
hold between the shut leaves of her memory 
and hush her heart from breaking with the 
longing to see again. 

I stood there wondering and building a 
story in my mind, but the story that I made 


cal? 


He came, first two by two in front of him a half dozen soldiers in blue, behind 
him two by two a half dozen, one on each side of him they rode. Straight in 
the saddle he sat, his arms were tied behind him, his head bare, his eyes on hers 
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crumbled. It could not live beside the truth, 
—the truth from the lips of an old slave who 
had loved this son of “Old Straight.” 

I listened to it sitting in the doorway of the 
cabin while the late September sunlight sifted 
through the trees. If sometimes I drift in the 
telling out of his language into my own, it is 
not that his to my ears lacked. It is only 
that to eye and ear alicn to his tongue and 
him, the story would be belated in his 
speech—and I would that it might in its valor 
stand in the bosoms of all mankind. 

“Dat’s ‘Old Straight’ hangin’ on de wall 
in dar, an’ Miss Jane by de side er him, an’ 
de boy in de middle. Plenty er people comes 
here atter um, but dey ain’t gwine git um. 
I'm all dat’s lef’ of de fam’ly, an’ I ain't nuvver 
gwine part fum dem pictures. Miss Jane give 
um to me herse’f, an’ when I dies—dat’s 
diffunt. De boy kin b’long to de State er 
Tennessee den, but while I lives he b’longs 
to me. 

“I was one er Marster’s niggers "long Чо’ 

ou was born suh, yas suh! De County called 
him ‘Old Straight,’ but I called him Marster 
an' sometimes Marse Straight. He nuvver 
had but three niggers an’ I was de principales’ 
one er dem, yas suh. He had three niggers an’ 
one chile, an’ he sho sot a heap er sto’ by all 
er us! He lived right here on dis ve’y land— 
de house done gone de way of all flesh is grass, 
dat’s so, but hit useter stan’ up dar in dat 
maple grove. Hit was a log house an’ mighty 
well built, spacious an’ room fer all dat come 
an’ welcome too! De hall was wide, de flo’ 
was white ez soap an’ my ellybow grease could 
make it, an’ in dem days I had plenty er dat 
'intment, an’ some to spare, sho’s you born! 
I’se ol’ now, but I been young once, yas suh! 
De hall was wide and de breezes come thoo 
mighty sweet an’ floatin' De front po’ch 
looked todes de risin’ sun an’ de back po’ch 
faced de wes’ an’ de evenin’ star. Yas suh, hit 
was arrange mighty satisfactory. 

*'Old Straight’ de white folks called my 
Marster, an’ his back warnt no straighter dan 
de fust finger on his right han’—hit was stiff 
wid de ruminatic misery fum de time he was 
forty years ol’—an’ dat’s long befo’ de boy 
was born—de boy come late like Samuel of de 
Good Book what his mammy tuck an’ give 
him to de Lord. Huccome dey call Marster 
* Old Straight’ was bekase seem like his deal- 
in's befo’ an’ behin’ wid de white an’ de black 
always come out jest de way he prommus, 
seem like he couldn’t go crooked a-foot ner 
a-horseback. 

“ Miss Jane was de boy's mother an’ she 
was mighty lovely,—mighty lovely; but de boy 
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fust he was а little fellow, wantin’ те to tote him, 
den he growed up broad in de shoulders an’ 
sweet in de mouf. Dat’s de way he was when 
he rid off to de Battlin’, settin’ straight in de 
saddle, an’ lookin’ back at de biggate to wave 
his arm to weall. He was de son er ‘Old 
Straight,’ dat’s what his mammy said, an’ 
Marster kissed her on de mouf—dey done 
furgot I wasn’t gone. Marster said, ‘Blessed 
be de mother dat bore him,’ an’ kissed her on 
de mouf, an’ she put her arms ’roun’ his neck, 
an’ his eyes was wet. 

“But don’t lemme wander, lemme lay de 
tale out de way it oughterbe. De boy was de 
soul of de place, de heart socket of Marse 
Straight, anybody could see dat, an’ de King 
er de Patterollers wid eveybody what ever laid 
eyes on him. He climbed all de trees, he rode 
de mules, he sot on topper de cotton-baskets, 
he rode de calfs when Marse Straight wasn't 
lookin’, he fell in de creek, an’ he holiered wid 
de niggers comin’ in on de wagon of a frosty 
evenin’ fum town, be blowed up de bladders 
an’ busted um at hog-killin’ time—an’ dar 
he was under yo’ feet, an’ at yo’ coat tails, 
an’ in yo’ heart fum mornin’ tel night!” 

He grew up in a night, as it were, though 
his mother didn’t know it, not even when he 
went sweethearting into the next county, she 
only smiled when she went in to kiss him 
good-night and found him kissing a quaint 
little daguerreotype which he showed with a 
blush. 

Then came the war, and its summons to 
arms sounded in the boy’s ears and his spirit 
strained to be off and away. Now at last his 
understanding mother saw and knew that her 
little romping son was gone. She watched 
with anguished eyes when he strode, matching 
his father’s shoulders, beside his father across 
the yard, or leaned beside him at the gate 
listening to news of battle. She saw his father 
speak to him as a man speaks to his son full 
grown. She knew the very hour in which 
consent for the boy’s going had been given. 
It was in the boy’s bearing as he came to her 
on the porch. She made an anvil of her heart 
for fate to strike upon and tempered her 
motherhood to bear the blow. “My Country, 
mother," the boy had whispered, his arms 
around her. “Yes, my son," she answered, 
and there was no more need of words. And 
so she fell to making him a coat. 

“T seen her a-makin’ it, settin in de hall 
wid de boy at de far een er de room a-cleanin' 
his shot gun an’ a-whistlin’ *Marylan' my 
Marylan'? An’ when hit was done she tried 
hit on him to see ef hit fit, an' den de boy 
stooped down an' picked up his gun an' com- 
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mence a-marchin’ up an’ down de hall a- 
keepin’ step! But when he made de inturn 
an’ come down de hall an’ seen her face he 
stopped de soldier step an’ come a-runnin’ to 
her. He flung his arms roun’ her neck an’ 
kissed her in de eyes an’ on de mouf’, an’ den 
he opened wide de coat an’ pulled her head 
down on his breas’ an’ den he laughed an’ say: 

“*Dis here gray coat wid de pretty linin’ to 
it gwine cover yo’ little son mighty warm in 
de darkness er de night, an’ hit gwineter keep 
de Yankee bullets off'n him bekase hits cun- 
jered wid mammy-kisses!? 

“De day come for him to go an’ he went, 
an’ he sho did do well in de Army! He jined 
Coleman’s Scouts an’ killed thousan’s upon 
thousan's er Yankees. An’ he done his part 
so well dat dey took an’ choosened him out 
to git some er de secrets away fum de Yankees 
what dey had put down on paper, all 'bout 
deir fortificationings an’ sech ez dat.” 

On the night before he started out on that 
emprise the boy made a daring moonlit racing 
with the flying clouds back into the adjoining 
county to see his sweetheart. 

Between one and two o’clock at night he 
sat his horse beneath her window, whistling 
clear and low over and over the same sweet 
and insistent note, the signal of those young- 
time things. It entered into her dreaming, 
blent with it, separated itself from it, shattered 
it, awakened her, the sweet insistent note. 
She flung open her shutters, saw him, and in 
an instant was out of her room, speeding down 
the long stairway, through the dim hall, out on 
the porch, on the grass, at his stirrup, one foot 
upon his, and for a breath her sweet young 
mouth upon his. Then down on the ground 
again and the words running over each other. 
For one short second he dismounted. While 
a mocking bird might sing one song twice over, 
while the moon swam behind a bank of soft 
cloud, he had his arms around her, talking 
fast. Then back in the saddle and gone— 
while yet she stood, her hurried heartbeats 
pounding like his, horse’s hoofs upon the 
night. 

“ Ап? de next day him an’ three more men 
dat was appinted went on ’bout deir business 
er findin’ out dat secret, an’ jest de way dey 
did fin’ it out ain’t nuvver been laid bare. 
Nobody but de boy an’ de man what stole an’ 
give him dem papers uvver knowed de ins an’ 
de outs of dat writin’. De boy got de papers 
fum a man what didn’t have no business wid 
um, what had been trusted an’ done forsook 
his trus’. But de boy promussed him dat he 
warnt nuvver gwine tell his name an’ he kep’ 
his word. De Yankee Gen'al was at Pulaski 
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an' he name was Dodge, an' our Gen'al he 
was at Missionary Ridge, an’ bofe’ un um 
wantin’ dat writin’, an de boy wid it in de 
linin’ er his saddle was betwixt and betweenst. 
He started on todes Missionary Ridge, an' him 
an' two of de scouts was captivated by dern 
low-down Kansas Jayhawkers. Dey took de 
boy. Dey took de papers away fum him, an' 
dey all sot out fer Pulaski wid de boy in de 
midst of um. He give um a race for it dough, 
an’ right smart shootin’ о” dey cotch him I 
knows dat!” 

As the boy had fled before the pursuing 
soldiers, knowing that they must overtake 
him and knowing what that meant, he thought 
of her he had seen last night and all at once 
he awoke to the fact that he was on the big 
road not a hundred yards from the big gate 
that opened out from her father’s place. 

*] will see her again! I will! I will!” he 
shouted it aloud, not knowing. Taking the 
fence at a leap with the Jayhawkers yelling 
like mad behind him, he made for the house. 

Aroused and excited by the noise, all that 
there was of the household, one old woman, 
one girl, and two or three negroes rushed to 
the door. Out of the midst of them, down the 
steps, she went on wings to meet him, but could 
not reach him in time. Before she could, his 
pursuers overtook and surrounded him. Power- 
less and mute, at the edge of the lawn, she stood 
and watched them. She could not even see 
him they rode so close. High above the heads 
of all she saw his arm lift and fling. His cap 
fell at her feet. She stooped and caught it to 
her breast and with it held there ran, ran with 
all her might past the noisy soldiers and 
panting horses now forming into line, and 
setting wide open the big gate she waited for 
him to pass. He came, first two by two in 
front of him a half dozen soldiers in Ье, 
behind him two by two a half dozen, one on 
each side of him they rode. Straight in the 
saddle he sat, his arms were tied behind him, 
his head bare, his eyes on hers. 

So without any other speaking did they 
make their parting. : 

On the morning following his capture he 
was brought before General Dodge. All 
means had been tried in vain to wring from 
him the name of his informant in the Federal 
lines. He refused to answer any question. 

General Dodge hoped by a personal inter- 
view to awe the boy, for he was nothing more, 
into accedence, and was determined upon the 
ultimate measure to enforce compliance. 

The questions of the General became stern 
and short. The welfare of the Army, of the 
cause itself was imperiled by treachery in the 
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ranks, and the name of the renegade locked 
behind the lips of this silent boy. ` 

He bent his brow upon the boy. “The 
matter that has been found upon your person 
makes you cognizant of accurate information 

‘in regard to my army. I must know from 
whom you obtained it. He is some one near 
headquarters with the confidence of the officers 
of my staff. Your reluctance, your refusal to 
give the names of your companions, or your 
regiment and its commander I can appreciate 
and indeed overlook. The name of your in- 
formant in the Federal lines must be told." 

“Tt will not be told, sir.” 

“You are nothing but a boy. You do not 
understand the folly of this denial nor the 
danger of its consequence to you." 

* General Dodge, I know the danger of my 
situation, and am willing to take the conse- 
quences.” 

“You will be called a spy.” 

The boy’s face flushed, but he said steadily, 
* I will not tell.” 

* You will be court-martialed, condemned 
to death—as a spy." 

The answer came quietly: *I know that I 
will have to die, sir. I know how. I will 
not tell, There is no power on earth that 
can make me tell. You are doing your duty 
as a soldier. I am doing mine." 

The General's face softened. In spite of 
himself the soldier in him honored the soldier 
in the lad confronting him, and all the man in 
him compassionated the boy’s irrevocable fate. 

“ Му boy, give me the chance to save your 
life.” 

The reply came without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, though the boy’s face had the look of 
death, for he was young and the older man’s 
pleading had stirred him to the quick. 

“It is useless, sir, to talk to me. I do not 
iritend to tell. Court-martial me. I will not 
change." 

As the General with his hand over his eyes 
motioned for him to be withdrawn, the boy 
made a swift step to him and said—no break 
in his voice—just a quiver of the mouth and 
chin, *Ithank you, sir. Back home they call 
my father ‘Old Straight’; if I broke a promise 
I could not look him in the face, you see—" 
and the door closed behind him. 

“De days went by like a shadder on de wall 
atter de boy lef’, an’ ev'ey now an’ den we'd 
hear de rumble er de cannon an' de soun' er 
de armies, an’ one day a soldier came ridin’ 
up to de big gate. I was cuttin’ wood at de 
aige er de grove dar when I see him go up de 
front walk. I put my axe on my shoulder 
an' come on in de house, bekase he warn't 
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wearin’ our uniform, an’ dat made me 
mighty superstitious. I went roun’ de house 
an’ stopped at de back do’. Marster warn't 
in de house, he was somewhers on de place. 
Lindy was in de kitchen singin’. Miss Jane 
she was a-settin’ in de front do’, De soldier 
man he walked up to Miss Jane an’ took off 
his hat, which ’twas a cap, an’ give her a let- 
ter. Den he put on his cap an’ raise his han’ 
des so in de salute an’ turned on his heel, an’ 
he walked mighty quick away fum de do’, an’ 
he nuvver looked back, he jest got on his 
horse an' rid off. 

* Miss Jane opened de letter mighty slow, 
an’ hit tuck her a long time to read it, an’ den 
she lifted up one hand—de hand what had de 
letter in it was against her breas’—an’ she 
whispered but de words was too low for me 
to hear. Den she riz up fum de cheer wid 
both hands holdin’ de letter to her breas’, an’ 
I run todes her; I was feared she was gwineter 
fall But she didn’t fall. She walked to de 
back do’. I couldn'd bear to look at her face, 
an’ I didn’t axe no questions, I didn’t need to 
do dat. She looked out todes de long grape 
arbor at de back er de house, an’ she said: 

** Go and fin’ his father.’ 

“I said, ‘Yas, chile,’ an’ I foun’ him. He 
come on back to de house. An’ I sot down 
on de back steps an’ looked out to de Wes’. 
Lindy had done sot de table an’ was puttin’ 
de hot rolls on fer supper; Julius was settin’ 
in de kitchen do’; an’ nare one er us felt like 
talkin’. 

“Den Marster come to de bedroom do’ an’ 
called me. ‘Yo Miss Jane wants you.’ She 
was settin’ up in de bed. Two cannles was 
burnin’ on her work table by de side er de 
bed. Her face—I ain’t gwineter try to tell 
you how de face of er ’oman looks what's los’ 
her son, bekase words what is dey? Sorrow 
ain’t got no words. 

“She tole me what was in de letter, an’ dat 
de boy say he wanted me to come an’ git him 
whenever dar was any chanst er my gittin’ 
thoo de Yankee lines, an’ bring him home so 
he could rest close by her an’ Marster. An’ 
dar was a little note inside de letter what he 
tole his mammy fer to sen' me wid an' not 
wait. In Miss Jane's hand was a piece er 
cloff of dis here plaid linsey-woolsey, de same 
piece what you see up dar in de frame, an' 
whilst she was talkin’ to me she was a-lookin’ 
at dat cloff. She tole me when she was gittin’ 
de boy ready to go to de Army dat she made 
de linin' er his coat outer linsey-woolsey, an' 
de piece she had in her hand was a scrap lef’ 
over. Trufe too! 'kase I 'membered all "bout 
it an’ seed her when she done it. An’ now 
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Miss Jane held out dat scrap er linsey-woolsey 
an’ tole me dat ef his face was distiggered so I 
couldn't reco'nize him to open his coat an' 
match de linin? wid de scrap an’ den I'd 
know. I tuck de scrap an’ my ole eyes was 
a-rainin' sorrow, but hers was wide an' dry. 
Marster he tuck de pillows fum behine her, 
an' she turned wid her face to de wall. 

* De note what de boy had writ to his lady 
love, I tuck hit dat nizht. Hit was a right 
good piece to go, for they-all’s place was in de 
aige er de next county "bout fifteen miles fum 
our house, so dat erran’ took me de bes’ part 
er de night an’ in to de early mornin’, gwine 
an’ comin’. 

“ Livin’ ez long az I is, I'se got a heap to 
remember; but de sight er dat chile when I 
handed her de boy’s note comes on me some- 
times now wid a plainness dat I whispers to 
de good Lord to let pass fum me. In de dim 
light er de breakin’ day I handed it to her. 
In de dim light er de breakin’ day I started 
on back home. 

“ Marster gimme all de instructions how to 
git to Pulaski an' what to do when I got dar. 
I went in de carry-all wid de two roan mules 
bekase whilst dey was plenty swif' enough 
dey was shorefooted wid it. When I got dar 
I had to pass de pickets to find de Marshall. 
I tole him who I was an’ what I come fer, an’ 
dat I want to see Gen'al Dodge hisse'f, bekase 
I had done pondered dat in my own mind on 
de way, an' seem like I was boun' to look him 
in de face an’ axe him a word. De Marshall 
say dat was all right an’ he'd fix it. De Mar- 
shall spoke wid me for a little an’ den he went 
off an’ stayed a right smart while, an’ den he 
come back an’ took me to de Gen’al’s tent. 
De Gen'al was settin' dar wid his legs crossed, 
a-lookin' mighty much of a man, I'se boun' to 
say dat. 

“I drapped my ol’ hat on de fo’, an’ some’n 
I ain't gwine say what rose up in my throat 
wid a strankle. I was stannin' befo' de man 
what had sont de boy to his death. I furgot 
dat he was a captain er armies wid banners, 
an’ I said befo’ I knowed it, ‘Is you de man? 

“s Who are you?’ 

“Pm Marse Straight’s nigger, an’ I come 
to carry de boy home.’ 

“Tell them he died the bravest of the brave.’ 

“Vas, suh, we knows dat.’ 

General Dodge looked at the old negro who 
was looking down upon the floor, his head 
bent, his black face working, his ‘old hands 
linked together in front of him. 

"*Was there anything that you wanted to 
say to me? Is there anything that I can do 
for you?” 


*"'Was de boy in here? Is dis here de 
place? The General bowed his head. 
“*Whar did he stan’?’ 

“*Yonder.’ The old man's eyes traveled 
slowly to the place. 

“ЗТ boun' he helt his head ир. But, Marse 
Gen’al, tell me dis—huccome he had to die? " 

“T will tell you how he died," began the 
General gently. Then he told him. Forget- 
ting in his turn that he spoke to an ignorant 
old slave he spoke as one man to another 
speaks, telling the tale simply in a voice deepen- 
ing often, and sometimes pausing lest it break. 

“The regiment marched down to the jail 
the day after your boy wrote the letter to his 
mother. ‘The wagon with the coffin in it was 
driven to the door. The Marshall himself 
went in and brought the boy out. 

“Tt was a cold morning, and he wore his 
overcoat with the cape thrown back over each 
shoulder. He sat down on the coffin. The 
wagon rolled on to where the gallows stocd. 
There he stepped out and sat down on a 
bench under a tree. He asked the captain 
‘How long? The captain told him fifteen 
minutes. Then he asked news of the battle, 
and they told him. He set his face in the 
direction of the battlefield, from whence came 
now and again the boom of the cannon rolling. 

“Until the fifteen minutes was gone he 
talked courteously and with interest, and at 
its expiration he rose and mounted the scaf- 
fold. Just as they were ready for him to 
step on the trap came a soldier riding like 
mad. He came from me. Jumping from his 
horse he ran up the steps of the scaffold and 
asked the boy in the words of the utmost ear- 
nestness if he would not give him the name of 
his informant, saying, ‘It is not yet too late to 
save your life. Then your boy for the first 
time since his capture lost control of his calm. 
His voice rung with the passion of his soul, 
‘If I had a thousand lives I would give them 
all here before I'd betray the trust put in me 
or my promise to any man! What is death ? 
My life belongs to my country" Then ke 
grew calm. ‘Tell General Dodge I thank 
him for trying to save my life, but I am glad 
to give it,’ and he turned from the soldier to 
the preacher waiting beside him on the scaf- 
fold to commend him to that God who is 
alike the God of you and me. Не asked that 
his little Bible, his knife, and his ring should 
be given to you when you should come for 
him. Then he said to the Marshall that he 
was ready. His face, one man declared who 
saw it, looked when he stepped upon the trap 
not as if he were going to his death but before 
his superior officer for honorable mention." 
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The old negro’s eyes were streaming. The 
General’s eyes were wet. 

“Hit was a boy dat dem Kansas Jay- 
hawkers captivated an’ tuck prisoner an’ 
brought befo’ you, Marse Gen’al, but hit was 
a man full growed dat stepped on de trap er 
de scaffol'in. Hit was one step fum boy to 
man, an’ one mo’ step to de face er God.” 

There was silence in the tent broken only 
by a hard sob from the negro. Then he 
stooped for his hat. “I’m gwine now, Mars- 
ter, to git him. You done tole me de fac’s 
"bout de boy—but de fac’s is enough.” As his 
bowed head and stooping shoulders passed 
from the door the General’s voice arrested 
him. “Old man,” he said, “tell them at 
home that if the boy died the death of a spy, 
he has made the name of spy honorable 
and set it out of the reach of common 
men.” 

“So I come on out an’ went to find de boy. 
I foun’ him in de groun’ wid his face kivvered 
wid a white sack dat come down to de neck. 
I stooped down by de coffin when we lifted 
hit out, an’ de fust thing dese ol’ hands did 
was to onbutton dat gray jacket, den I felt in 
my breeches pocket an’ foun’ de scrap what 
Miss Jane gimme. Hit was de same ez de 
linin. Den I knowed befo’ I ontook de sack 
fum his face dat de face would be de face of 
de boy. So hit ’twas, but "twas marred wid 
de marks er his death an’ de disfiggerment er 
de grave. I kivvered it over ап’ I done fur- 
got how it looked. I sees him in my mind a 
little boy racin’ after de lightnin’ bugs in de 
dusk er de evenin’, I sees him in mind comin’ 
to me to tie er string to de legs of de juny- 
bugs. I sees him ridin’ befo’ me on de ol’ 
gray mule to de cotton patch, an’ I sees him 
in my mind at de aige er de night time wid 
his little head in his mammy’s lap an’ her 
a-breshin’ back de hair from his forehead wid 
her white fingers, an’ lookin’ at him wid dem 
big saft eyes er hern jest drippin’ wid love. I 
sees him dat-a-way an’ all de res’ furgot. 

“I wanter tell you dat evey bit er de way 
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home I was he'ped an' 'sisted by de Yankees. 
De kentry was fairly broke out wid blueness, 
an' Yankees ez thick ez de measles all along 
de way. But de name an' de fame er de boy 
done spread thoo um. 

“Arm in arm Marse Straight an’ Miss Jane 
was standin’ on de po'ch ez I driv up thoo de 
grove. I seen um, dough my eyes seem like 
dey seed de trees walkin’. Hit was Decem- 
ber an’ not a leaf in sight nowhar ’cept de big 
magnolia tree close to de front po'ch. Befo’ 
I got up to de house Miss Jane fainted in 
Marster's arms. He kerried her in an’ laid 
her down, an’ den him an’ me an’ Julius an’ 
Lindy an’ Marse John Kennedy, he was Mars- 
ter’s bes’ frien’, we kerried in de coffin an’ 
set it in de parlor. 

“Me an’ Marse John we onscrewed dc 
coffin-led. De boy lay dar mighty still wid 
de face cloth on his face. De buttons what 
fastened his coat being onloosed, all but one, 
de linin’ was plain to de sight. Dar was de 
boy, one hand in de bosom er his gray coat, 
de udder hand straight by de seam in his 
breeches like a soldier stan’s, yas suh. But 
de stillness, my God what sets in Heaven! de 
stillness! It made de hearts er three ol’ men, 
an’ one of dem black, ache like a sword done 
cut in widout mercy. 

“Dat night I went down to feed de mules. 
Hit was a cle’r night an’ de moonlight shinin’ 
in splenderment. I come on back by way er 
de house wid my heart mighty heavy an’ my 
steps mighty slow. I looked in at de parlor 
window. Dar was cannles at de head an’ de 
foot er him, an’ his mother set beside him in 
dat low cheer you seen me puttin’ de bottom 
in when you rid up. She was settin’ dar wid 
her dead. Nor, God! She was settin’ dar 
wid dat look on her face dat I’ve seen worl’s 
upon worl’s er time when she sot in de hall 
wid de baby at her breas’, jest love, love, love, 
nothin’ but love. An’ I knowed den dat God 
in his mercy had done give'it to her too to see 
de boy forevermo’ in her arms wid his head 
on her breas'—an' all de res’ furgot.” 


‘Togo 


Tales 


Alarming Adventures of Ripped Van Wrinkles and 
Hon. Rob Crusoe 


BY WALLACE IRWIN 


With Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


HEN Hashimura Togo was retained 
V V at the home of Mrs. Beverley Smith 

as a "Japanese schoolboy” (the term 
meaning liberally “а Japanese of any age em- 
ployed to do general housework for his board 
and a small salary with sufficient time off to 
pursue his studies in English branches" )— 
when Hashimura Togo was so employed he 
was told that he would be expected to stay 
home 'Thursday aíternoons and amuse the 
baby, Beverley Smith Jr., aged six. 

“Please, Mrs. Madam,” objected Togo, “I 
are less skillful in nurse-girl education." 

“It won't be hard," persisted Mrs. Smith. 
* Beverley is a quiet child and he is very easily 
amused by simple little stories.” 

* What stylish stories would be comfortable 
for his brain?" inquired Togo. 

* Any easy, familiar tale will interest him," 
explained the lady. “Hes used to hearing 
about Jack the Giant-Killer and Robin Hood 
and Jonah and the Whale. He's fond of his- 
torical stories, too, like Columbus or George 
Washington. Or tell him something from a 
book you have read—say Robinson Crusoe or 
Rip van Winkle." 

“Please, vou got this Hon. Crusoe and Van 
Wrinkles book for me to borrow it?" asked 
Togo. 

So Mrs. Smith brought forth the familiar 
volumes from her library, and Togo bore 
them to his room with the earnest air of a 
Japanese ambassador on a new and dangerous 
mission. 

Late that night Mrs. Beverley Smith no- 
ticed a bright light shining over Togo’s tran- 
som. 

"Wasting the gas already!" 
wearily, 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast was 
served, Togo laid a remarkable manuscript on 
the table beside Mrs. Smith's plate. It was 
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she sighed 


written in a painful scrawl on a pile of scraps 
torn from paper bags. It began, 


DEAR Mrs. MADAM:— 

I have chewed with mind them 2 vols Rob 
Crusoe & Ripped van Wrinkles and made it 
over to childs size. Thanking you to any 
extent Yours truly, 

HASHIMURA Тосо. 


Followed this brief history of 
Hon. Rob Crusoe & Ripped van Wrinkles. 


In Albany, N. Y., on July 4, 1776, which 
were same patriotick date when Hon. Colum- 
bus discovered Plymouth Rock, there was 
borned 2 twins sons to the Swiss Robinson 
family, honest peasants employed in the in- 
surance business. So Hon. Robinson make up 
his mind to teach them boys to be Pirates. 
He tell this ambition to Mrs. Swiss Robinson 
who was very joyful to think of brite financial 
futures for them dearie twins. 

So them Hon. Babies was named Rob 
Crusoe & Ripped van Wrinkles, because they 
was going to be famous someday. And thusly 
it was. 

Several vears eloped & them Hon. Children 
growed up rapidly in opposite directions. Hon. 
Rob. Crusoe were full of ambitious jumps & 
a very talented bounder. Hon. Van Wrinkles 
were most happy when asleep, which was 
nearly alwavs. When he first learn to creep 
Hon. Crusoe start in direction of Pacific Coast 
with Weston expression & must be stopped 
before he went. But no one didn’t need to 
stop little Van Wrinkles, because he were so 
lazy he didn’t never start nowheres. 

Difference between Hon. Roostfelt & Hon. 
Taft was difference between them Robinson 
children when they was of youngly age. 


Togo Tales—By Wallace Irwin 


Some more years eloped. Them Bros was 
now 15 years aged. So their Father call them 
up & say with tearful eye, 

“ Boys, you have now arrived to age when 
you must either do something or else quit." 

**I choose to 
quit!” reply Hon. 
Rip with satisfied 
voice. 

“О Father,” say 
Hon. Crusoe with 
hero-expression, 
**[ have often en- 
joyed deep longing 
to depart off & lead 
the splashy life of 
Pirates." 

* Bless you 
already!" say Hon. 
Robinson. ‘‘How 
can you help be- 
coming a great 
man with such 
ambitions? Hon. 
Jule Cæsar, Hon. 
Columbus, Hon. 
Jo-Uncle Cannon 
all ran away go sea 
when they was 
boys. Therefore I shall permit you to elope 
away tomorrow morn at early a. m. and don’t 
come back till you are shipwrecked. ” 

So Hon. Crusoe make thankful salutes, 
but Ripped van Wrinkles make smile with 
brain. е 

* Why should I work when I can go іп the 
real estate business?" he say to the inside of 
his soul. 

Next early morn before bright dawn of a. m. 
Hon. Rob arose up and put on uniform of 
U.S. Navy. He should like to bade farebye 
to his twin Bro, but that leisure child was 
peeved if awoke before 9.30. So Hon. Rob 
took carfare to N. Y. by trolley & joined a 
navy what he found tied there. 

So all Albany papers report, 

“Hon. Rob. Crusoe, britest 4 of the Swiss 
Robinson twins, have ran away with a navy. 
That ladd will yet make Albany famous.” 


Ten years has now skipped. At arrival of 
this time Hon. Ripped Van Wrinkles have not 
did nothing to help himself or nobody else. All 
neighbors say, “If he are useless he can at 
least go into politicks." But Hon. Rip are too 
lax for even this. Lazy loafs for him. His 
Hon. Father, to encourage him in good-for- 
something, gave him one slight farm on 
Albany street-corner; wife & children was in- 


* Please, Mrs. Madam," objected Togo, 
“1. are less skillful in nurse-girl education” 
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cluded in this also. But that crop refuse to 
grow out, thank you, because Hon. Rip were 
away for amusement or some other ball-game 
when he should be'reaping potatoes. And all 
Albany newspapers report, ‘‘Too sad to think! 
Hon. Rip are so 
zero while his 
brother Rob Cru- 
soe are multiplying 
himself to such 
great figure.” 

And soit seemed, 
for continually let- 
ters were coming to 
that Swiss Robin- 
son family from So 
Sea Isles with fol- 
lowing brite infor- 
mations: 


“To Home Sweet 
Home & allof my 
Parents, 

DEAR 518:— 

After leaving Albany 
you will be amused to 
hear we was ship- 
wrecked insuch а deli- 
cious Storm that all 
hands breathed their 
last. Pleaseaxcept me 
from this list. When next I awoke up I had been 
pitched on a desert Isle where I been doing well ever 
since, thank you. When I arrived to this place I was 
merely nobody. І ат now Mayor. The Inhabitants 
has gentle hearts, but fierce appetites. They are Repub- 
licans by religion and Cannibbles by preference. The 
Hon. Niggers what put me in office are ignorant, su- 
perstitious and lazy; but filled with low cunning—in 
this way they are muchly like the ruling classes in 
N. Y. and Chicago. , 

When this Isle are improved it will be a greater & 
uglier city than Pittsburg. Already I got plans for a 
oceanside gasworks, elevated railroad & slums for the 
poorer Cannibbles. All I need is Capital. Can't you 
tell all friends & neighbors Rob Crusoe Improve- 
ment Co, price $1 per share? 

I got one valet name of Friday-man who are a tal- 
ented Pullman porter as well as an honest Cannibble. 

I are the most successful American here. I are the 
only American here. And yet I are not ashamed of 
being borned in Albany. Father, I congratulate you 
on your son! 


JuwKz AWATBUBECY АОС 


Yours truly 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


When Hon. Ripped van Wrinkles read 
Albany papers & seen how noted his Bro was, 
he grow entirely sadder & go up Catskill Mts 
{ог а rest. "Why should lazy folks like you go 
to Mts for vacation?” require all neighbors. 
“Because-so,” rejoint Hon. Rip. ‘Lazy folks 
needs rest oftener than busy folks because they 
enjoys it more.” 

So Hon. Van Wrinkles put on tennish- 
flannel & straw derby & strole alone by bosko 


dell of sweet scenery off-away from summerly 
hotels. And there he sat down & watch what 
Nature was doing. 

While thusly chatting with his soul he seen 
some fat Ghosts playing ball-game near there. 
He had never saw a Ghost before, yet he was 
sure they was, because of théir lace-curtain ap- 
pearance. Half of them Ghosts was red-team 
and other 4 was blue team. Hon. Hen. Hud- 
son were pitch for this game, Hon. Chris Col- 
umbus were catch and Hon. Nap. Bonyparte 
were at Batt. Soit werea very rare collection 
of Ghosts to watch doing a ball-play. 

Hon. Wm. Shakespeare, who were Umperor 
for this game, cry *'Struck once!" when ball 
shoot Columbus in gloves with loud thump 
for a Ghost. *''Struck twice!" declaim Hon. 
Shake when Hon. Hud again push Ball with 
whizz. Oncely again Hon. Hudson prepare 
to make National League toss. He hold Ball 
to wrists with wet knuckles, stand pigeon-toed 
with elbows, writhe himself double with 
wormly twists, then, of suddenly, he snap him- 
self out & Hon. Ball make target-practice to 
mittens of Hon. Catch. ВиО  banzai!! 
could not do, because Hon. Bonyparte, with 
mean swosh of batt-stick, collide that Hon. 
Ball so fastly & high that it bounce over morn- 
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“ Struck twice!” declaim Hon. Shake when 


d again push Ball with whizz 


Hon. Hu 


ing star. & all them Ghosts stand around with 
heavenward hands & chins upraised awaiting 
for it to arrive down. Pretty soonly Hon. Ball 
appear approaching in very central middle of 
sky. Hon. Columbus prop himself with yearn- 
ing thumbs to catch it. Wild colledge yall 
from all Ghosts present. Ball approach 
downawards. Hon. Ripped Van Wrinkles 
seen this & obtain such excitement he must try 
to catch it also. So he also raise his thumbs to 
moon. Downly, downly come Ball—O joy- 
ous!—it approach to hands of Ripped van 
Wrinkles. He shall catch it! Then, of sud- 
denly, WHACKS!! Poor Van Wrinkles miss 
that Ball with thumbs & it alight so earnestly 
to his forehead that he drop down on Catskill 
Mts where he fall asleep & remain so for 100 
entire years. 


One hundred years forward from this Hon. 
Ripped Van Wrinkles was awakened up by a 
real-estate gentleman excavating for a school- 
house. Тоо bad! He now gota very bleached 
whisker & newralgy from too much outside 
sleeping. So sorry! His fashionable tennish 
flannel pant was now all raggly & hobo. 
“Where in Albany are I?" he require from 
Real Est Man. ‘This are not Albany," say 
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him. ‘This area Northern Addition to N. Y.; 
Albany are off there.” So poor Ripped Van 
Wrinkles make walk-away to find it. 

Whilst footing along roadways he could not 
help noticing how everything had improved. 
Where once was merely Nature with rude 
grass & cows was now 100000 miles of real 
hand-painted fences full of quaint poetry about 
soup & corsets. Nextly a mad-wagon spout- 
. ing gasolene puff him from road with rawcuss 
curses. Nextly he arrive to a City composed 
of long brick streets like rows of boxes. He 
could tell it was Albany by great stampede of 
State Senators & Insurance Commissioners 
trying to get there first. 

Soonly he require of slight messenger child, 

“Please, what have become of Hon. Swiss 
Robinson family, prominent peasantry of this 
place?” 

“ Planted these fifty years," reply Ladd with 
cigarettes. 

Slight weeps for that oldy Ripped gentle- 
man. 

“What have become of Hon. Farm recently 
possessed by they ?" require him. 

“It are still there & doing well," reject 
Child with winks. 

“Are anything growing on it?" compose 
Mr. Wrinkles. 

* Growing on it!” say child. ‘There is r2 
saloons, 68 apartment houses & a ottomobile 
warehouse growing on it.” 

“Too bad to spoil such a farm,” sub that 
decrept gent. “I are the 
owner of that farm.” 

“What!!!” shreech that 
Child. So he run away 
on bisickle & told Police, 
National Guard, Legis- 
lature & Gov. Hughes who 
arrived there in ottomo- 
biles and donated Hon. 
Ripped van Wrinkles with 
$750,000,000 for that farm 
which was more than he 
ever suspected it was 
worth. 


When Hon. Ripped van 
Wrinkles were a-seated in 
prominent Club he now ap- 
pear like Senator Platt with 
respectable frockaway 
coat & neatly tailored 
whiskers. 

** What did ever became 
of my brother Rob 
Crusoe who were doing 


Slight weeps for that 
oldy Ripped gentleman 
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so well before I quit?" require Hon. Rip 
of a N. Y. Central lobby gentleman who was 
there. 

“О him!" reject that educated person. 
“Не arrived to nothing. Them corner lots & 
improvements he made refused to bounce. 
That desert Isle were too far away from the 
City to make good suburbs. What tired 
business man wants to go on 6-weeks voyage 
to get home at night after hard day’s work ? He 
put advertisement in all N. Y. papers ‘CRU- 
SOEHURST—ONLY 45 DAYS FROM 
BROADWAY’. But all in vainly. So at 
lastly he sneek home filled with disgust & 
malaria. So he died of chicken fever & was 
loved & forgotten by all who knew him.” 

“Апа yet he had a brite life,” say Van 
Wrinkles sadly. ‘‘Didn’t he never leave no 
writings nor nothing to tell about them re- 
markabilious things he done on that desert 
isle?” 

“Yes, I think maybe-so he did write a 
Book,” report that lobby-man kindly. “Ви 
of course that couldn’t make him well-known. 
Nearly everybody has wrote a Book now-days.” 

So this lobby-man go see a State Senator & 
Hon. Ripped van Wrinkles go to Europe where 
he lived happy ever since. 


What do them 2 lives of Rob Crusoe & 
Ripped van Wrinkles prove to childish brain of 
American boys? A rolling stone gathers Infor- 
mation, but he don't collect no Mushrooms. Great 
Okes from little Aicorns 
grows. How are that ac- 
complished? By sticking 
his toes into Nature & re- 
maining in the same posi- 
tion for 400 years. Some 
persons miss Fortune be- 
cause they are too Enter- 
prising to wait for it. 
Others acquire fortune be- 
cause they are too lazy to get 
out of its way. 

And yet, please, I should 
prefer Hon. Rob Crusoe 
rather than Ripped Van 
Wrinkles. Because I would 
rather be a foolish wild 
man, and awake, rather 
than to stand pat for тоо 
years awaiting for Pros- 
perity to arrive. 

And Ishould more 
rather be Hon. Theo. Roost- 
felt than any other myth- 
ological character. 


The Pilgrim’s Scrip 


Letters, Comments and Confessions from Readers of the Magazine 


An Interesting Correspondence 


From the publication of its opening number I 
have been an enthusiastic reader of your maga- 
zine, and it is with deep regret that I find myself 
being changed into a hostile critic by your aston- 
ishing articles concerning the churches. How to 
account for the publication of such a letter as 
that signed “Ап American Woman,” permitting 
it to occupy the entire “Pilgrim’s Scrip” in your 
August edition, I cannot possibly understand. А 
self-instructed and opinionated woman decides 
that Jesus Christ is not the Incarnate Word of God, 
and then permits herself to insult the services of 
the church, “with the long prayers,” ctc. 

Your correspondent then proceeds to announce, 
as the distinct contribution of church neglecters 
to modern progress, that “every person can make 
his own religion." And this in an age of such 
specializing that scarcely anyone can make his 
own shoes or his сиїѕ! That a theme which has 
exhausted the thought of centuries, and to teach 
which even partially requires at least seven years 
of higher education, can be amply mastered by 
every amateur by his own desultory reading and 
crude pondering, is so absurd a claim that I won- 
der at your permitting even an anonymous corre- 
spondent to express it in your pages. Again: 
Mr. R. S. Baker, most of whose previous articles 
on various themes have been notably helpful, has 
proven a severe disappointment in his last two 
articles about the churches. As a disappointed 
reader who had previously been an admirer, I beg 
leave to find fault with his entire basis of criticism. 
After saying all that can be said against the 
churches, noting their divisions, their lack of 
unity, their corporate inactivity in many matters 
sociological, Mr. Baker practically assumes that 
the neglect of worship on the part of growing 
numbers in America is a// the fault of the churches 
—all the fault of the churches! Why not be at 
least fair minded and say that at least part of it is 
the fault of the people who refuse to worship God 
in public? I write from a ten years’ experience 
as rector of a Chicago parish of considerably 
more than 1,000 members, and I do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Baker is unfair in his proportion 
of blame. He is also inaccurate and unfair in 
stating that the leadership of civic movements, 
settlement enterprises, etc., is practically in the 
hands of men and women who are outside the 
churches. 'The exact opposite is largely the case. 
One of the most active men in residence at Hull 
House is a communicant in my former parish in 
Chicago. One of the leading spirits in the new 
Pittsburgh Civic Commission is an ex-president 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, of the Episco- 
pal Church. The editor of the Dictionary of So- 
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ciology is a priest of the Episcopal Church. The 
“Lexow” Investigating Anti-Tammany revolt 
was started by a young priest, now a missionary 
bishop. The Philadelphia awakening, а few 
years back, practically began іп а church atmo 
sphere. Not long ago 700 out of goo settlement 
workers in various cities were found to be com- 
municants of the church. 

Again: Mr. Baker does not speak of such work- 
ing forces as Grace Church, New York, of St. 
Bartholomew’s, New York, nor of The Provi- 
dence Mission, etc. And he runs counter to a 
great deal of Chicago sentiment in his pitting of 
the Socialists and the secular settlements against 
the churches as saving civic forces in that city. 
Why does he not mention the location and the 
work of the Episcopal cathedral of Chicago, 
whose young dean has just been appointed on 
the Board of Education out of nearly 1,500 sug- 
gested names? This cathedral is in the heart of 
slumdom. 

If we are to be “saved” by what the church 
neglecters, the secular settlements and the wide- 
ly circulated magazines provide, instead of by the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, then, as a be- 
nighted churchman, I beg to ask why we aren't 
being saved more effectively? Why doesn’t Hull 
House abolish the West Side vice resorts and the 
saloons in its neighborhood in Chicago? Why 
don't the New York seitlements, led by the edi- 
torial staff of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, join 
with the Socialists and the Hudson Guilds, etc., 
and drive out Tammany Hall? Why don't the 
secular philanthropists, with their millions, to 
which Mr. Baker triumphantly refers, stop the 
increase of crime, graft, divorce and suicide all 
over the country? No, Mr. Editor, secular phil- 
anthropy, games and clubs and discussions, and 
such puerile opinions as those of “Ап American 
Woman" will never of themselves save America. 
Our people cannot afford to abolish the worship 
of Jesus Christ, no matter how poorly the churches 
may direct it. America will never be very much 
bettered by such inaccurate and unfair attacks as 
these by Mr. Baker. Why doesn't he state that 
in the past twenty years the population has gained 
twenty per cent. and the churches have gained 
forty per cent, as authorities publicly show? 
Why doesn't he go to the Church Mission House 
in New York and learn that in the past seven 
years the missionaries of the Episcopal Church 
have increased nearly fifty per cent. (from 1,600 
to nearly 2,300), and the number of congregations 
contributing to their support have increased one 
hundred per cent., and the number of dollars also 
one hundred per cent. in these seven years, till 
now the yearly budget is over a million of dollars 
for missionary work aione? These are facts, and 
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they belong in an article like Mr. Baker’s a great 
deal more than some of the merely local data, 
€.g., those concerning that absolutely unique cor- 
poration, Trinity Church, New York, which Mr. 
Baker prefers to quote. They ought not to be 
ignored if you wish to be fair. Of course, if you 
wish to be merely hostile, it is well for us of the 
churches to know it. We are used to that atti- 
tude. 

Why doesn't Mr. Baker, or some one else whose 
writings you will print, speak of the noble work 
of “The Anti-Saloon League," which drove out 
of business over 1,300 saloons in Illinois last year 
alone, and which is composed mainly of church 
members? How many saloons has THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE’S staff of editors and correspon- 
dents put out of business during the same time? 

No, Mr. Editor, you have taken a back step in 
these articles and letters, as in your astonishing 
defense of pugilism—a brutality outlawed at last, 
in most places, and yet applauded by your “ In- 
terpreter," or somebody, last month. I hope, as 
one of your former admirers and sympathizers, 
that you will wipe out the errors and unfairness 
of these recent attacks upon organized Christian 
worship by giving some editorial attention to the 
problem of Christlessness and Godlessness gen- 
erally, as it appears from the standpoint of those 
who are striving to be Christian in faith and in 
prayer and praise, as well as in sociology com- 
monly so called. Sincerely yours, 

(REV.) Joun HENRY Hopkins. 

(Secretary of the Fifth Missionary Department 
of the Episcopal Church, and until February rst, 
1909, for ten years the rector of Epiphany Church, 
Ashland Boulevard and West Adams Street, 
Chicago.) 


Rev. Јонм Henry Hopkins, 
Grand Isle, Vermont. 

My DEAR Sir: I am impressed and interested 
in your fine letter of the 25th. The communica- 
tion by an *American Woman” in the August 
number was published only because it was a 
fairly representative expression, with all its short- 
comings and inadequacies. We have had so 
many letters of that sort that we concluded to 
print one. I can see that it would have been 
best to have made an editorial introduction, 
showing why we published the letter. I think it 
has its use and interest to men like yourself. It 
was an honest expression of an individual experi- 
ence and opinion. I think if those called to the 
service of the Church could get often such frank 
disclosures of what individuals have in mind and 
how they feel, it would be useful. It seems to 
me it would help you in your problems. 

We are after the truth just as you are. Our 
truth has to do with human life, the way people 
are, and how they think and act. If it were pos- 
sible to fulfill this function in an ideal fashion, all 
questions could be efficiently met, for here would be 
the basis from which to start toward a settlement. 

I may not have made myself very clear, but I 
hope you will get something of what I have in 
mind. Tue EDITOR. 
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Pray let me thank you very much for your 
courteous and helpful reply, on the 28th inst., to 
my letter of the 25th. 

While I did not write for publication, and do 
not expect it, I assure you that the kindness 
which has expressed itself in yours of the 28th is 
appreciated. I do not enjoy the róle of critic, 
and I debated more than a month before decid- 
ing to intrude upon your time with a letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn HENRY Hopkins. 


“Read, and Heartily Appreciated ” 


I wish to congratulate “Ап American Wom- 
an” who contributed “Another Frank Letter” to 
the August number. A century ago she might 
have been found guilty of sticking pins into ten- 
der bodies and been led up Salem Hill. 

Your magazine is read and heartily appreciated 
by the intelligent people of this country. 

Mary F. Rosrnson. 


A Minister’s Thanks 


Allow me to express my appreciation for your 
articles in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE on “The 
Spiritual Unrest.” They have inspired me re- 
peatedly with hope when discouraged by the 
seeming inadequacy of church work to-day. I 
have recently taken up a new church in this new 
and growing city, hoping that as the work grew I 
might be able to develop some new and helpful 
features that most of the older churches do not 
have. And your articles have given me more 
hope. I have grown more certain with each of 
the five years of my ministry that unless I can 
find something more practical and more worthy 
of the respect of men than the average church I 
shall have to retire from the ministry. And yet 
I do believe with all my heart that the church’s 
mission is not at an end. It cannot be along the 
old lines any more, it seems to me, and I am not 
sure just where it will turn next. But a part at 
least of the solution, I believe, is in such institu- 
tions as Hudson Guild. 

Your summing up of the work of Jerry Mc- 
Auley’s Mission was very interesting. I had often 
heard of it and wondered as to its value, and your 
answer corresponded so well with my own brief 
experience in that line of work that I was sure 
you were right. J. B. BURKHARDT. 

Amaretto, Texas. 


The Insurgent PEOPLE of the United States 


I was enormously interested in “The Inter- 
preters House” in your October number. I 
hope that you will kcep on teaching the public 
that the failure of the Republican party to revise 
the tariff is going to result in making us common 
folks pay more for some of the food and clothing 
that we simply have to use. It would seem that 
this perfectly obvious fact would be clear through- 
out the whole United States. But it isn’t clear, 
and it wont be made clear to everybody unless 


Map showing the Republican States one or both of whose Senators 
See letter in this department entitled “ The Insurgent 


tariff bill. 


some of you powerful and independent national 
journals keep pounding the truth in. 

By the way, I wish that you would publish a 
map of the United States and indicate to your 
readers by dark lines or some device those Re- 
publican states which had Republican Senators at 
Washington who fought Aldrich to the end, re- 
sisted the party whip, and otherwise contended 
that the Republican party should keep its promise 
and revise the tariff downward. Call that map 
“The Insurgent PEOPLE of the United States.” 
Гог they are just that. Praise of the Senators 
from those states is proper. They should be 
commended for their bravery. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that in doing what they did 
they represented, for the most part, the people 
who sent them. You need not tell me that they 
were not backed by the rugged pressure of great 
masses of their constituents. In fact, I know 
that they were. 

If the Republican party is mildly amused at 
the Insurgent Senators, I wonder whether it sees 
anything ominous in the Insurgent PEOPLE 
of the United States? 

A NEW YORK JOURNALIST. 


Valuation Put on Men in Pittsburgh 


“For two fingers the Pittsburgh millionaire 
pays $100 downward." 

Let me add something to the Tarbell articles: 

My son, aged nineteen, desires to become an 
electrical engineer. To obtain some practical ex- 
perience before going to the technical school he 
obtained work with the —— Company of Pitts- 
burgh. After some nine months’ work there a 


TAQ 


istently fought Aldrich and his 
EOPLE of the United States" 


belt running a whirligig, at which he and another 
boy were working, slipped from one jigger to an- 
other, threw a bar of steel out of place and pounded 
it down on the boys' hands. 

My son's thumb was smashed down to about 
the first joint; —, the other boy, had two 
fingers badly smashed. Both boys went to see 
the Company doctor. Now note what followed: 
I am a kind of politician in our city, hold an 
office, have my name in the papers every now and 
then, as “our well-known citizen,” etc., etc. 
Over My son’s thumb the Company doctor la- 
bored for six weeks, sewing, bandaging, massag- 
ing, sterilizing, and so forth and soon. Now the 
thumb is healed; it’s just a little bit lopsided at 
the point, but not conspicuously so. 

But poor —? Poor, poor boy! Snip, 
snip went the snippers, and he was minus two 
fingers, two fingers that he will miss bitterly, bit- 
terly for the rest of his life. 

The millionaire owner of the works gladly paid 
$175 to the doctor to treat my son’s thumb ac- 
cording to the best known methods, but why 
spend that sum on an ignorant, cheap foreigner? 

The Company doctor gladly did his utmost to 
make a perfect cure in my son’s case, because, 
forsooth, he was ‘“‘somebody’s” son; but in the 
other case why bother? No money, no advertis- 
ing in circles that would benefit him directly or 
indirectly, so why take the trouble? 

(Wasn't there something demanded of physi- 
cians and surgeons long, long ago when they got 
their degree, the Hippocratic oath?) 

Well, that’s my little piece; dig out your own 
moral. 

Охе Wuo Knows Гіттѕвоксн MILL Lire. 


In the Interpreter’s House 


* So they drew on towards 


the house (the house of the 


Interpreter) and when they came to the door they heard 


a great talk in the house." — Bunyau's. Pilgrims Progress 


OT long ago—said the Poet—a leader 
N in the anti-vivisection movement wrote 
to one of our colleagues, asking his 
assistance in the “cause.” We have heard 
a great deal about anti-vivisection of late, 
both in New York and London. 

'The propaganda has won the 


We Tackle support of widely circulated 
a Difficult newspapers and men and 
Subject women of high standing in 


their communities. Naturally 

so. It makes a direct appeal 
to a fine sentiment. The upward progress 
of the human race is measured, to some 
extent, by its manner of treatment of the lower 
order of animals. In nearly every civilized 
community in the world cruelty is punishable 
under the law. And everywhere vigilant so- 
cieties of volunteers are working to protect do- 
mestic beasts against the harshness of their 
masters. That is all for the best. As an im- 
pulse toward the perfection of the human race, 
this sentiment is founded on a right and an 
admirable way of thinking. Yet very proper 
sentiments may, in this topsy-turvy world, lead 
people to conclusions dangerous to their neigh- 
bors, and there is another side to the question 
which has been put by our colleague in his 
letter in reply to the invitation. 

** You ask me,” he writes, “to lend the aid 
of my pen to the cause of anti-vivisection. In 
asking me to join the movement you have 
appealed to a likely recruit. I hate wanton 
cruelty of any kind, to bird or beast or man. 
Long ago I put away my gun and my fishing- 
rod. My horse and my dog would, if they 
could speak, bear testimony to ‘the compara- 
tive gentleness of my character. I could no 
more shoot a deer than a man. There are call- 
ings from which my nature shrinks. I would 
make a poor soldier, not so much írom fear of 
injury to myself (although that is quite up to 
the normal healthy average) as from indispo- 


sition to inflict injury on others. I could not 
be a butcher or a fisherman, although both are 
highly honorable and useful callings. No 
more, by the same token, could I be an animal- 
tamer, or an employer of child 
labor, or the proprietor of a 


Cruelty of sweat-shop, or the warden of a 
Various ^ penitentiary, or the -Czar of 
Kinds Russia, or a judge, or the gov- 


ernor of a state, or the pro- 

prietor of a newspaper, or a 
surgeon, or a vivisector. If I thought that the 
extermination of all the diseases in the world 
might result from my experiments, I could not, 
with steady hand and undimmed eye, torture 
the meanest of creatures. І realize that nearly 
all the trades and professions alluded to above 
practise cruclty at times for the public good, yet 
my over-sensibility would prevent me from en- 
tering them. So, you see, you are dealing with 
a man whose disposition is strongly sympa- 
thetic with your movement. 

* But there are so many things in this world 
that he can't do, although he rcalizes that they 
have immense practical value as affairs are 
ordered at present, that he demands something 
more than the promptings of his heart to carry 
him into any movement. Grant, he says, that 
the anti-vivisectionists are impelled by senti- 
ments that do them the greatest honor, what 
arguments do you present to convince the 
burly intelligence of the world? 

“I guess that you are not one of those who 
think that the investigators at the Rockefeller 
Institute inoculate or dissect live animals for 
their own amusement, but that thev regard 
that part of their work as a painful necessity; 
and that they wouldn't do it at all unless they 
entertained the hope of finding remedies which 
mankind can use against the diseases of man- 
kind; and that they are deluding themselves 
with this hope, or, at least, that the possible re- 
sults of their investigations are not sufficiently 
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valuable to justify practically the cruclty of 
the operations. If the anti-vivisectionists can 
prove this much they will win the day. О her- 
wise their cause is lost, no matter how dis- 
tinguished its advocacy, for man will try to 
arrest the hand of death with whatever 
weapons he can find, and he is not likely to be 
very particular in a choice. 

“He will do it in disorder, if he can't do it in 
order. He will compel the guardians of his 
health to sacrifice the lower forms of life for 

his protection against disease, 
: just as he compels the butcher 
The Instinct 


and the fisherman and the 
of Self- farmer to destroy them that he 
Preservation may not starve. No laws will 


stop him with the fear of 

death in his heart. The in- 
stinct of self-preservation will render use- 
less any statute the anti-vivisectionists may 
succeed in placing in the books, UNLESS 
they can first prove to mankind that the in- 
vestizations of the vivisectionists have been 
fruitless. + 

“Man is a benevolent, humane and generous 
creature only when his own lije or his own in- 
tercst is not at stake. Show him that vivisec- 
tion can do him no good and he will amiably 
destroy it, for he has been educated out of the 
enjoyment of.uscless cruelty. But Jet him 
think that the investigations reasonably prom- 
ise, for instance, to lead the way to a cure for 
cancer and your appeals to his ‘humane in- 
stincts? (which are not instincts at all in their 
relation to the brute creation, but character- 
istics acquired through his growing power of 
defense, and are very liable to disappear when 
he is in the jungle where his defense is not so 
satisfactorv), yourappeals, I say, will belaughed 
out of court. 

“Can you prove your case to him, to this 
average man? The medical profession, with 
exceptions, so lacking in authority as to be 
negligible, is practically unanimous in its de- 
fense of these experiments. The doctors, I 
suppose, will not defend casual and unscientific 
experiments before high-school classes or those 
redundant carvings in medical colleges to prove 
something abundantly proved before, which 
have given vivisection much of its bad fame. 
But, almost as one man, they defend orderly 
experimentation on live animals as necessary 
to the full growth of their knowledge of the na- 
ture and cure of disease. Strong proof must be 
brought against the array of evidence they 
present. Have you such proof? 

“I look with eagerness for a door to 
escape from the belief that vivisection is of some 
value to the human race. I will take a case 
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that was much talked about a few months ago. 
А dying child was restored to life through а 
delicate operation in the trans- 
usion of blood. The medi- 


A Case cal men say that this operation 
is would have been impossible 
Stated had it not been for ccrtain 
discoveries through  vivi-ec- 

tion. Do you believe their 


testimony? Believing it, do you maintain that 
saving the child's life was a sufficient excuse 
for torturing the animal? These are the ques- 
tions the anti-vivisectionists must answer, and 
upon the nature of the answers depends their 
success or failure with the public. 

“I will give a few more examples of the kind 
of thing you are ‘up against,’ in my judgment. 
I imagine that most anti-vivisectionists include 
as ‘vivisection’ the inoculation of live animals 
with diseases in order that various serums and 
anti-toxins may be obtained for the benefit of 
the human race. I have heard that a good 
many of them are opposed to vaccination. 
Yet the theory of vaccination is as little ques- 
tioned by nine men out of ten as existence 
itself. The average man believes the medical 
experts who tell him that it is surely destroving 
the scourge of smallpox. One of the reasons 
for his ready acceptance of their claims is that 
his own observation tells him that there is less 
smallpox about and that it is less severe than it 
was in earlier days. And he is perfectly willing 
that calves should suffer and die if, thereby, he 
is protected in any degree against the chance of 
himself suffering and dying. 

“Again, at a recent meeting of anti-vivisec- 
tionists there was much said against the anti- 
toxin for diphtheria, which is procured by the 
inoculation of horses. Not a 
pretty way of getting medi- 
cine, to be sure; but the doc- 


Di iden tors say that since the dis- 
E dai covery of this serum, the 
Dangers mortality in diphtheria has 


decreased from 45 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. (if I recall 
the figures accurately). Is 
that true? If true is it worth while? A 
few ycars ago a physician called in to attend 
a case of diphtheria was bound in truth to 
say that the prospect was gloomy. To-day he 
will tell you that the chances are greatly in 
favor of recovery. Can you knock this prop 
from under the feet of your antagonists? Can 
vou prove by valid evidence that diphtheria is 
not cured more frequently to-day than it was 
thirty years ago, say, and that the statistics 
presented are cooked up by dishonest physi- 
cians to bolster a fake remedy? The reports 
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of the congresses of anti-vivisectionists abound 
in attacks on the anti-toxin treatment by ‘cele- 
brated physicians’ that few have ever heard of 
before, and refutations of the germ theory of 
disease by prominent scientists whose names 
fail to stir a ripple of recognition among the 
well-informed. The world demands evidence 
and argument that appeal with authority to the 
human reason in a matter of such fatal import- 
ance to the race. You are sadly mistaken if 
you think that fathers and mothers would not 
consent to the slow murder, amid circumstances 
of appalling suffering, of all the horses, dogs, 
guinea-pigs and rabbits in the world, rather 
than see their own children perish in agony. It 
may be wrong. You may say that it is wicked. 
But it is the nature of human beings and is 
likely to remain so until the hard necessities of 
life make it possible for man to protect and em- 
bellish his own existence without resorting to 
the destruction of other lives. 

“I believe the case for diphtheria anti-toxinis 
the great impediment i in the way of those who 
are so eagerly opposing experimentation with 
live animals for medical pur 
poses, althou ugh, as I say, I 
should be glad to believe that 


Hope Would it is not an impediment at all. 


Be Reason è 
Once over it they may have 
Enough те 
aclearer мау. Still, it would 
for Many 


not be a clear way by any 
means. The anti-meningitis 
serum discovered at the Rocke- 
feller Institute two years ago has reduced the 
mortality due to meningitis from 75 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. Persons who have seen 
the sufferings of victims of tetanus might in- 
sist that the cure or prevention of ‘lock- 
jaw’ by an anti-toxin would be sufficient reason 
for going on with these experiments. Others 
would insist that the experiments were war- 
ranted through the successful cure of that rare 
but dreadful disease of the thyroid glands 
which eventually carried off Oom Paul 
Kruger. Others again would ask no „better 
reason than such isolated surgical cases as I 
have mentioned above. Those who knew 
about it probably would insist that the in- 
creasing ability of surgeons to locate growths in 
the human brain through the ехрегітеп'з of 
the vivisectionists wasenough. And, further, I 
can assure you that thousands who know little 
about the subject and are, in their daily life and 
thought, ordinarily averse to cruelty, would 
sanction experiments on living animals without 
proof that anything definite had been accom- 
plished in the mere reasonable hope that some 
good to the human race might result. And in 
granting their consent they would ask nothing 
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more than the promise of the medical profes- 
sion. 

“T am not now discussing the ethics of the 
question, but the possibilities of a successfui 
war against these experiments. You and your 
associates are dealing with a question which 
must be decided by the hopes and fears of a 
race struggling to reduce the miseries of its mis- 
erable existence and postpone the inevitable 
tragedy of death. To all of us, thinking and 
unthinking, cruelty is a relative term. Under 
the best of conditions the way the world is fed 
is a cruel and disgusting way. We do it with a 
little more regard for the feelings of the crea- 
tures sacrificed than our fathers thought nec- 
essary, but the difference isn't very great after 
all.* We call angling a ‘gentle cruelty,’ but 
how gentle does it seem to the fish deceived by 
the false promise of a meal, hooked out of his 
element and slowly drowned in the strange 
atmosphere? For the improvement of our 

food or better use in our work 
we subject animals to cruel 


mutilations. Isn't it a cruelty 
The B ; 
Ж " to horses to nail shoes on their 
Gentle’’ Art 
feet, place a heavy harness on 
of É 

Я their backs, control them by 
Fishing z 


means of steel ‘bits? and lash 
them with whips to make them 
draw heavy loads? Why not 
let them, unshod, gallop free in the pastures ? 
Even the tender vegetarian, how many lives 
does he not crush under foot when he goes 
forth in the meadows to assassinate his fa- 
vorite mushroom? Although we have gone far 
ahead in philanthropical thinking, we are 
still necessarily cruel to our own fellow human 
beings. Every time a great bridge is put up, 
every time a tunnel is bored under a river, every 
time a ‘world’s fair’ is undertaken to ‘advance 
civilization in enlightenment,’ the projectors 
can assume that scores of workmen will be 
maimed and killed. Think of the vast cruelty 
of our system of justice. Thousands of men 
and women, many of them guilty of no offense 
involving a great degree of moral depravity, 
are shamefully condemned to the horrors of 
penal servitude and their inn cent families 
subjected to mental torture and physical depri- 
vation, not because of the innate cruelty of 
mankind, but | ecause in the present incomplete 
state of human knowledge we know of no bet- 
ter practical way of protecting human society. 


* Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston. to whom we submitted 
this article, writes: " I consider that most valuable animal 
experimentation (miscalled vivisection) involves death but 
scarcely any farn for the animal. The similarity to our use 


of animals as food is therefore all the greater, It is force 
ventcnt as well as cruel to experiment upon animals without 
chloroform or some other апас esthetics, hence they are rarely 
given pain even by callous experimenters." 


о 
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“Wherever we turn we find the instinct of 
self- preservation asserting itself cruelly—in the 
forests great trees slowly murdering little trees, 
vines strangling great trees, 
flowers, insects, fishes, birds 
and beasts at the same game, 


nois i and man himself, fearful and 
"АП ou" bewildered, attempting to post- 
Nine pone the inevitable or soften the 


pangs of his journey through 
the world by methods only 
slightly different. from those 
instinctively emploved by the lower orders. 
He no longer tolerates wanton cruelty. But 
he has not vet reached a point where he actually 
thinks anything cruel that is useful or, indeed, 
convenient to him, the unfortunate master of 
the earth. So long as it promotes his own hap- 
piness and is not made so obnoxious to him as 
to diminish his happiness in its results through 
the pangs he suffers by immediately witnessing 
it he will condone it. 

“We are all agreed, I think, in placing the 
prevention of cruelty to human beings ahead 
of the prevention of cruelty to animals as a 
moral issue. Yet how difficult it is to secure 
laws against such a glaring cruelty to human 
beings as the employment of child labor. We 
will not change that condition because the 
change would be highly inconvenient. Неге 
we see our philanthropist in the most engaging 
aspect of his unselfishness. For the immedi- 
ate general gain he not only tolerates a present 
cruelty, but a great danger to the future of his 
race. While sharing the sentiments of the 
anti-vivisectionists without sharing their logic, 
I wonder, sometimes, at the fact that it is pos- 
sible to draw together larger and more influ- 
ential support for a movement to protect the 
bodies of dogs than for a movement to protect 
the souls of children. 

“I would not have written at this length if I 
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did not think the question one of great import- 
ance. But you will surely find that in the eyes 
of mankind its relative importance will depend 
not upon the advantage of your victory to the 
animal kingdom, but on its profit to man. Will 
he be better or worse off if you win? That is 
what he will ask himself. At present the mass 
of the kind of opinion that appears convincing 
to him is against you. 

“Nearly thirty years ago Professor Tyndall 
wrote: ‘While abhorring cruelty of all kinds, 
while shrinking sympathetically from all ani- 
mal suffering—suffering which my own pur- 

suits never call upon me to 

inflict—an unbiased survey of 

What the field of research now 
Professor opening before the physiol- 
Tyndall Said ogist causes me to conclude 
that no greater calamity could 

befall the human race than 

the stoppage of experimental inquiry in this di- 
rection. A lady whose philanthropy has ren- 
dered her illustrious said to me some time ago, 
that science was becoming immoral; that the 
researches of the past, unlike those of the 
present, were cagried on without cruelty. I 
replicd to her that the science of Kepler and 
Newton, to which she referred, dealt with the 
Jaws and phenomena of inorganic nature; but 
that the one great advance made by modern 
science was in the direction of biology, or the 
science of life; and that, in this new direction 
scientific inquiry, though at the outset pursued 
at the cost of some temporary suffering, would 
in the end prove a thousand times more bene- 
ficial than it had ever hitherto been. I said 
this because I saw that the very researches 
which the lady deprecated were leading 


us to such a knowledge of epidemic diseases 
as wil enable us finally to sweep these 
scourges of the human race from the íace 
of the earth.’” 


At Last It Comes To Christmas 
—. Evening 
BY SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


At last it comes to Christmas evening; 
The early candles flicker and flare, 
And all we children ask for a story, 
When Mother leans back in the big chintz chair. 


I'm always the littlest and the tiredest, 
Mother saves her lap for me, 
And all the rest sit round the fire, 
And lean against the Christmas tree. 


So then she tells us how the shepherds 


Out in their pasture saw a light, 
And heard sweet voices up above them 
Sing Christmas Carols all that night. 


And how they walked to Bethlehem village, 
ere in a barn a baby lay, 
Asleep and dreaming in a manger, 
Tucked in with warm and fragrant hay. 


And how the three old wise men followed 
The one bright star through midnight dim, 

And brought the baby birthday presents, 
And knelt and said their prayers to him. 


And if I feel a little drowsy, 
Still I wake up in time to say, 


When Mother asks "Who was that baby?" 
"'Twas little Jesus, born to-day." 


s like the beating of wings 


“| heard it. | felt it. lt wa 
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A CHRISTMAS Mystery 


“I cannot tell how the truth may be: 


I say the tale as 


HREE men who had gained great fame 

| and honor throughout the world met 

unexpectedly in front of the bookstall 

at Paddington Station. Like most of the 

great ones of the earth they were personally 

acquainted, and they exchanged surprised 
greetings. 

Sir Angus McCurdie, the eminent physicist, 
scowled at the two others beneath his heavy 
black eyebrows. 

“I’m going to a God-forsaken place in 
Cornwall called Trehenna,” said he. 

“That’s odd; so am 1,” croaked Professor 
Biggleswade. He was a little, untidy man 
with round spectacles, a fringe of grayish 
beard and a weak, rasping voice, and he 
knew more of Assyriology than any man, liv- 
ing or dead. A flippant pupil once remarked 
that the Professor’s face was furnished with a 
Babylonic cuneiform in lieu of features. 

** People called Deverill, at Foullis Castle?” 
asked Sir Angus. 

“Yes,” replied Professor Biggleswade. 

"How curíous! I am going to the Dever- 
ills. too," said the third man. 

This man was the Right Honorable Vis- 
count Boyne, the renowned Empire Builder 
and Administrator, around whose solitary and 
remote life popular imagination had woven 
many legends. He looked at the world 
through tired gray eyes, and the heavy droop- 
ing blonde mustache seemed tired, too, and 
had dragged down the tired face into 
deep furrows. He was smoking a long black 
cigar. 


'twas said to me.” 


“T suppose we may as well travel down to- 
gether,” said Sir Angus, not very cordially. 

Lord Boyne said courteously: “I have a re- 
served carriage. The railway company is al- 
ways good enough to place one at my dis- 
posal. It would give me great pleasure if you 
would share it.” 

'The invitation was accepted, and the three 
men crossed the busy, crowded platform to 
take their seats in the great express train. A 
porter laden with an incredible load of para- 
phernalia, trying to make his way through the 
press, happened to jostle Sir Angus McCurdie. 
He rubbed his shoulder fretfullv. 

“Why the whole land should be turned into 
a bear garden on account of this exploded 
superstition of Christmas is one of the anom- 
alies of modern civilization. Look at this in- 
sensate welter of fools traveling in wild herds 
to disgusting places merely because it's 
Christmas!” 

“You seem to be traveling yourself, Mc- 
Curdie,” said Lord Boyne. 

“Yes—and why the devil I'm doing it, I've 
net the faintest notion," replied Sir Angus. 

“It’s going to be a beast of a journey,” he 
remarked some moments later, as the train 
carried them slowly out of the station. "Тһе 
whole country is under snow — and аз far 
as I can understand we have to change 
twice and wind up with a twenty-mile motor 
drive." 

He was an iron-faced, beetle-browed, stern 
man, and this morning he did not seem to be 
in the best of tempers. Finding his com- 
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panions inclined to be sympathetic, he con- 
tinued his lamentation. 

““Апа merely because it’s Christmas I’ve 
had to shut up my laboratory and give my 
young fools a holiday—just when I was in the 
midst of a most important series of experi- 
ments.” 

Professor Biggleswade, who had heard 
vaguely of and rather looked down upon such 
new-fangled toys as radium and thorium and 
helium and argon—for the latest astonish- 
ing developments in the theory of radio- 
activity had brought Sir Angus McCurdie his 
worldwide fame— said somewhat ironically: 

“If the experiments were so important, why 
didn't you lock yourself up with your test 
tubes and electric batteries and finish them 
alone?” 

““Мап!” said McCurdie, bending across the 
carriage, and speaking with a curious in- 
tensity of voice, ‘‘d’ye know I'd give a hun- 
dred pounds to be able to answer that ques- 
tion?” 

"What do you mean?" asked the Pro- 
fessor, startled. 
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“I should like 
to know why I’m 
sitting in this 
damned train 
and going to 
visit a couple of 
addle-headed 
society people 
whom I'm 
scarcely ac- 
quainted with, 
when I might be 
at home in my 
own good com- 
pany furthering 
the progress of 
science." 

“I myself," 
said the Pro- 
fessor, “ат not 
acquainted with 
them at all.” 

It was Sir 
Angus McCur- 
die's turn to 
look surprised. 

“Then why 
are you spend- 
ing Christmas 
with them ?” 

“T reviewed a 
ridiculous blank- 
verse tragedy 
written by Dev- 
erill on the Death of Sennacherib. Histori- 
cally it was puerile. І said so in по 
measured terms. He wrote a letter claim- 
ing to be a poet and not an archaeolo- 
gist. I replied that the day had passed when 
poets could with impunity commit the abomi- 
nable crime of distorting history. He re- 
torted with some futile argument, and we went 
on exchanging letters, until his invitation and 
my acceptance concluded the correspondence. ?”?” 

McCurdie, still bending his black brows on 
him, asked him why he had not declined. 
'The Professor screwed up his face till it 
looked more like a cuneiform than ever. Не, 
too, found the question difficult to answer; 
but he showed a bold front. 

“I felt it my duty,” said he, “о teach that 
preposterous ignoramus something worth 
knowing about Sennacherib. Besides I am a 
bachelor and would sooner spend Christmas, 
as to whose irritating and meaningless annoy- 
ance I cordialy agree with you, among 
strangers than among my married sisters’ 
numerous and nerve-racking families.” 

Sir Angus McCurdie, the hard, metallic 
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apostle of radio-activity, glanced for a mo- 
ment out of the window at the gray, frost- 
bitten fields. Then he said: 

“Im а widower. My wife died many years 
ago and, thank God, we had no children. I 
generally spend Christmas alone.” 

He looked out of the window again. Pro- 
fessor Biggleswade suddenly remembered the 
popular story of the great scientist’s ante- 
cedents, and reflected that as McCurdie had 
once run, a barefoot urchin, through the Glas- 
gow mud, he was likely to have little kith or 
kin. He himself envied McCurdie. He was 
always praying to be delivered from his sisters 
and nephews and nieces, whose embarrassing 
demands no calculated coldness could repress. 

“Children are the root of all evil," said he. 
**Happy the man who has his quiver empty.” 

Sir Angus McCurdie did not reply at once; 
when he spoke again it was with reference to 
their prospective host. 

“I met Deverill,” said he, “а the Royal 
Society's Soirée this year. One of my assist- 
ants was demonstrating a peculiar property of 
thorium and Deverill seemed interested. I 
asked him to come to my laboratory the next 
day, and found he didn’t know a damned 
thing about anything. That’s all the ac- 
quaintance I have with him.” 

Lord Boyne, the great administrator, who 
had been wearily turning over the pages of an 
illustrated weekly chiefly filled with flam- 
boyant photographs of obscure actresses, took 
his gold glasses from his nose and the black 
cigar from his lips, and addressed his com- 
panions. 

“Tve been considerably interested in your 
conversation," said he, “апа as you've been 
frank, I'll be frank too. I knew Mrs. Dever- 
ill’s mother, Lady Carstairs, very well years 
ago, and of course Mrs. Deverill when she 
was a child. Deverill I came across once in 
Ерурі—һе had been sent on a diplomatic 
mission to Teheran. As for our being in- 
vited on such slight acquaintance, little Mrs. 
Deverill has the reputation of being the only 
really successful celebrity hunter in England. 
She inherited the faculty from her mother, 
who entertained the whole world. We're 
sure to find archbishops, and eminent actors, 
and illustrious divorcées asked to meet us. 
That’s one thing. But why I, who loathe 
country house parties and children and 
Christmas as much as Biggleswade, am going 
down there to-day, I can no more explain than 
you can. It’s a devilish odd coincidence." 

The three men looked at one another. 
Suddenly McCurdie shivered and drew his 
fur coat around him. 
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"Ill thank you," said he, “Чо shut that 
window." 

“Its shut," said Boyne. 

“Tt’s just uncanny,” said McCurdie, look- 
ing from one to the other. 

* What?" asked Boyne. 

“Nothing if you didn't feel it.” 

“There did seem to be a sudden draught,” 
said Professor Biggleswade. ‘But as both 
window and door are shut, it could only be 
imaginary.” 

“It wasn’t imaginary," muttered McCurdie. 

Then he laughed harshly. “My father 
and mother came from Cromarty,” he said 
with apparent irrelevance. 

“That’s the Highlands," said the Professor. 

“Ay,” said McCurdie. . 

Lord Boyne said nothing, but tugged at his 
mustache and looked out of the window as 
the frozen meadows and bits of river and wil- 
lows raced past. A dead silence fell on them. 
McCurdie broke it with another Jaugh and 
took a whisky flask from his handbag. 

“Have a nip?” 

“Thanks, no," said the Professor. “1 
have to keep to a strict dietary, and I only 
drink hot milk and water—and of that spar- 
ingly. I have some in a thermos bottle.” 

Lord Boyne alse declining the whisky, Mc- 
Curdie swallowed a dram and declared him- 
self to be better. The Professor took from 
his bag a foreign review in which a German 
sciolist had dared to question his interpreta- 
tion of a Hittite inscription. Over the man’s 
ineptitude he fell asleep and snored loudly. 

To escape from his immediate neighbor- 
hood McCurdie went to the other end of the 
seat and faced Lord Boyne, who had resumed 
his gold glasses and his listless contemplation 
of obscure actresses. McCurdie lit a pipe, 
Boyne another black cigar. The train thun- 
dered on. 

Presently they all lunched together in the res- 
taurant car. The windows steamed, but here 
and there through a wiped patch of pane a 
white world was revealed. The snow was 
falling. As they passed through Westbury, 
McCurdie looked mechanically for the famous 
white horse carved into the chalk of the down; 
but it was not visible beneath the thick cover- 
ing of snow. 

“ТӨП be just like this all the way to Gehenna 
—Trehenna, I mean,” said McCurdie. 

Boyne nodded. He had done his life's 
work amid all extreme fiercenesses of heat 
and cold, in burning droughts, in simoons and 
in icy wildernesses, and a ray or two more of 
the pale sun or a flake or two more of the 
gentle snow of England mattered to him but 
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little. But Biggleswade rubbed the pane 
with his table-napkin and gazed apprehen- 
sively at the prospect. 

“If only this wretched train would stop,” 
said he, “І would go back again.” 

And he thought how comfortable it would 
be to sneak home again to his books and thus 
elude not only the Deverills, but the Christ- 
mas jollities of his sisters’ families, who would 
think him miles away. But the train was 
timed not to stop till Plymouth, two hundred 
and thirty-five miles from London, and 
thither was he being relentlessly carried. 
Then he quarreled with his food, which 
brought a certain consolation. 

The train did stop, however, before Plym- 
outh—indeed, before Exeter. Ап accident 
on the line had dislocated the traffic. The 
express was held up for an hour, and when it 
was permitted to proceed, instead of thunder- 
ing on, it went cautiously, subject to con- 
tinual stoppings. It arrived at Plymouth 
two hours late. The travelers learned that 
they had missed the connection on which they 
had counted and that they could not reach 
Trehenna till nearly ten o'clock. After weary 
waiting at Plymouth they took their seats in 
the little, cold local train that was to carry 
them another stage on their journey. Hot- 
water cans put in at Plymouth mitigated to 
some extent the iciness of the compartment. 
But that only lasted a comparatively short 
time, for soon they were set down at a deso- 
late, shelterless wayside junction, dumped in 
the midst of a hilly snow-covered waste, where 
they went through another weary wait for an- 
other dismal local train that was to carry 
them to Trehenna. And in this train there 
were no hot-water cans, so that the compart- 
ment was as cold as death.  McCurdie fretted 
and shook his fist in the direction of Trehenna. 

* And when we get there we have still a 
twenty miles’ motor drive to Foullis Castle. 
It's a fool name and we're fools to be going 
there." 

“I shall die of bronchitis,” wailed Pro- 
fessor Biggleswade. 

“A man dies when it is appointed for him 
to die," said Lord Boyne, in his tired way; 
and he went on smoking long black cigars. 

“It’s not the dying that worries me," said 
McCurdie. ‘That’s a mere mechanical pro- 
cess which every organic being from a king 
to a cauliflower has to pass through. It’s the 
being forced against my will and my reason 
to come on this accursed journey, which 
something tells me will become more and 
more accursed as we go on, that is driving me 
to distraction." 
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“What will be, will be," said Boyne. 

“I can't see where the comfort of that re- 
flection comes in," said Biggleswade. 

“Апа yet you've traveled in the East,” said 
Boyne. “I suppose you know the Valley of 
the Tigris as well as any man living." 

“Yes,” said the Professor. “I can say I 
dug my way from Tekrit to Bagdad and left 
not a stone unexamined.” 

“Perhaps, after all,” Boyne remarked, 
“that’s not quite the way to know the East.” 

“T never wanted to know the modern 
East,” returned the Professor. ‘What is 
there in it of interest compared with the 
mighty civilizations that have gone before?” 

McCurdie took a pull from his flask. 

“I’m glad I thought of having a refill at 
Plymouth,” said he. 

. At last, after many stops at little lonely sta- 

tions they arrived at Trehenna. The guard 
opened the door and they stepped out on to 
the snow-covered platform. An oil lamp 
hung from the tiny pent-house roof that, 
structurally, was Trehenna Station. They 
looked around at the silent gloom of white un- 
dulating moorland, and it seemed a place 
where no man lived and only ghosts could 
have a bleak and unsheltered being. A 
porter came up and helped the guard with 
the luggage. Then they realized that the 
station was built on a small embankment, for, 
looking over the railing, they saw below the 
two great lamps of a motor car. A fur-clad 
chauffeur met them at the bottom of the 
stairs. He clapped his hands together and 
informed them cheerily that he had been 
waiting for four hours. It was the bitterest 
winter in these parts within the memory of 
man, said he, and he himself had not seen 
snow there for five years. Then he settled 
the three travelers in the great roomy touring 
car covered with a Cape cart hood, wrapped 
them up in many rugs and started. 

After a few moments, the huddling together 
of their bodies—for, the Professor being a 
spare man, there was room for them all on 
the back seat—the pile of rugs, the serviceable 
and all but air-tight hood, induced a pleasant 
warmth and a pleasant drowsiness. Where 
they were being driven they knew not. The 
perfectly upholstered seat eased their limbs, 
the easy swinging motion of the car soothed 
their spirits. They felt that already they 
had reached the luxuriously appointed home 
which, after all, thev knew awaited them. 
McCurdie no longer railed, Professor Biggles- 
wade forgot the dangers of bronchitis, and 
Lord Boyne twisted the stump of a black 
cigar between his lips without any desire to 
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relight it. A tiny electric lamp inside the 
hood made the darkness of the world to right 
and left and in front of the talc windows still 
darker. McCurdie and Biggleswade fell into 
a doze. Lord Boyne chewed the end of his 
cigar. The car sped on through an unseen 
wilderness. 

Suddenly there was a horrid jolt and a 
lurch and a leap and a rebound and then the 
car stood still, quivering like a ship that has 
been struck by a heavy sea. The three men 
were pitched and tossed and thrown sprawling 
over one another onto the bottom of the car. 
Biggleswade screamed. McCurdie cursed. 
Boyne scrambled from the confusion of rugs 
and limbs and, tearing open the side of the 
Cape cart hood, jumped out. The chauffeur 
had also just leaped from his seat. It was 
pitch dark save for the great shaft of light 
down the snowy road cast by the acetylene 
lamps. The snow had ceased falling. 

** What's gone wrong?” 

“‘It sounds like the axle," said the chauf- 
feur ruefully. 

He unshipped a lamp and examined the 
car, which had wedged itself against a great 
drift of snow on the off side. Meanwhile Mc- 
Curdie and Biggleswade had alighted. 

** Yes, it's the axle," said the chauffeur. 

**'Then we're done," remarked Boyne. 

“I’m afraid so, my lord." 

**What's the matter? Can't we get on?" 
asked Biggleswade in his querulous voice. 

McCurdie laughed. ‘‘How can we get on 
with a broken axle? The thing’s as useless 
as a man with a broken back. Gad, I was 
right. I said it was going to be an infernal 
journey." 

The little Professor wrung his hands. 
** But what's to be done?" he cried. 

**'Tramp it," said Lord Boyne, lighting a 
fresh cigar. 

“It’s ten miles," said the chauffeur. 

**It would be the death of me," the Pro- 
fessor wailed. 

** [ utterly refuse to walk ten miles through 
a Polar waste with a gouty foot," McCurdie 
declared wrathfully. 

'T'he chauffeur offered a solution of the diffi- 
culty. He would set out alone for Foullis 
Castle—five miles further on was an inn 
where he could obtain a horse and trap—and 
would return for the three gentlemen with an- 
other car. In the meanwhile they could take 
shelter in a little house which they had just 

, some half mile up the road. This 
was agreed to. The chauffeur went on 
cheerily enough with a lamp, and the three 
travelers with another lamp started off in the 
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opposite direction. As far as they could see 
they were in a long, desolate valley, a sort of 
No Man's Land, deathly silent. The eastern 
sky had cleared somewhat, and they faced a 
loose rack through which one pale star was 
dimly visible. 

“Гт a man of science," said McCurdie as 
they trudged through the snow, ‘‘and I dis- 
miss the supernatural as contrary to reason; 
but I have Highland blood in my veins that 
plays me exasperating tricks. My reason 
tells me that this place is only a common- 
place moor, yet it seems like a Valley of 
Bones haunted by malignant spirits who have 
lured us here to our destruction. There's 
something guiding us now. It's just un- 
canny.” 

* Why on earth did we ever come?” croaked 
Biggleswade. · 

Lord Boyne answered: “Тһе Koran says, 
*Nothing can befall us but what God hath 
destined for us. So why worry?” 

“Because Im not a Mohammedan,” re- 
torted Biggleswade. 

“You might be worse," said Boyne. 

Presently the dim outline of the little house 
grew perceptible. A faint light shone from 
the window. It stood unfenced by any kind 
of hedge or railing a few feet away from the 
road in a little hollow beneath some rising 
ground. As far as they could discern in the 
darkness when they drew near, the house was 
a mean, dilapidated hovel. A guttering 
candle stood on the inner sill of the small 
window and afforded a vague view into a 
mean interior. Boyne held up the lamp so 
that its rays fell full on the door. As he did 
so, an exclamation broke from his lips and he 
hurried forward, followed by the others. A 
man’s body lay huddled together on the snow 
by the threshold. He was dressed like a 
peasant, in old corduroy trousers and rough 
coat, and a handkerchief was knotted round 
his neck. In his hand he grasped the neck 
of a broken bottle. Boyne set the lamp on 
the ground and the three bent down together 
over the man. Close by the neck lay the rest 
of the broken bottle, whose contents had evi- 
dently run out into the snow. 

“Drunk ?” asked Biggleswade. 

Boyne felt the man and laid his hand on 
his heart. 

“No,” said he, ‘‘dead.” 

McCurdie leaped to his full height. “1 
told you the place was uncanny!” he cried. 
“It’s fey.” Then he hammered wildly at the 
door. 

There was no response. He hammered 
again till it rattled. This time a faint pro- 
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longed sound like the wailing of a strange 
sea-creature was heard from within the house. 
McCurdie turned round, his teeth chattering. 

“Did ye hear that, Boyne?” 

“Perhaps it's a dog,” said the Professor. 

Lord Boyne, the man of action, pushed 
them aside and tried the door-handle. It 
yielded, the door stood open, and the gust of 
cold wind entering the house extinguished 
the candle within. They entered and found 
themselves in a miserable stone-paved kitchen, 
furnished with povertv-stricken meagerness— 
a wooden chair or two, a dirty table, some 
broken crockery, old cooking utensils, a fly- 
blown missionary society almanac, and a fire- 
less grate. Bovne set the lamp on the table. 

“We must bring him in,” said he. 

They returned to the threshold, and as they 
were bending over to grip the dead man the 
same sound filled the air, but this time louder, 
more intense, a cry of great agony. The 
sweat dripped from McCurdie’s forehead. 
They lifted the dead man and brought him 
into the room, and after laying him on a 
dirty strip of carpet they did their best to 
straighten the stiff limbs. Biggleswade put 
on the table a bundle which he had picked 
up outside. It contained some poor provi- 
sions—a loaf, a piece of fat bacon, and a 
paper of tea.” As far as they could guess (and 
as they learned later they guessed rightly) the 
man was the master of the house, who, com- 
ing home blind drunk from some distant inn, 
had fallen at his own threshold and got frozen 
to death. As they could not unclasp his 
fingers from the broken bottle neck thev had 
to let him clutch it as a dead warrior clutches 
the hilt of his broken sword. 

Then suddenly the whole place was rent 
with another and vet another long, soul- 
piercing moan of anguish. 

‘“There’s a second room," said Вохпе, 
pointing to a door. ‘‘The sound comes from 
there.” 

He opened the door, peeped in, and then, 
returning for the lamp, disappeared, leaving 
McCurdie and Biggleswade in the pitch dark- 
ness, with the dead man on the floor. 

“For heaven’s sake, give me a drop of 
whisky,” said the Professor, “ог I shall faint.” 

Presently the door opened and Lord Boyne 
appeared in the shaft of light. He beckoned 
to his companions. 

“Tt is a woman in childbirth,” he said in 
his even, tired voice. ‘‘We must aid her. 
She appears unconscious. Does either of 
you know anything about such things?" 

They shook their heads. and the three 
looked at each other in dismay. Masters of 
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knowledge that had won them world-wide fame 
and honor, they stood helpless, abashed before 
this, the commonest phenomenon of nature. 

* My wife had no child," said McCurdie. 

“Гуе avoided women all my life," said 
Biggleswade. 

“And I've been too busy to think of them. 
God forgive me,” said Boyne. 

The history of the next two hours was one 
that none of the three men ever cared to 
touch upon. They did things blindly, in- 
stinctively, as men do when they come face 
to face with the elemental. A fire was made, 
they knew not how, water drawn they knew 
not whence, and a kettle boiled. Boyne, ac- 
customed to command, directed. The others 
obeyed. At his suggestion they hastened to 
the wreck of the car and came staggering back 
beneath rugs and traveling bags which could 
supply clean linen and needful things, for 
amid the poverty of the house they could find 
nothing fit for human touch or use. Early 
they saw that the woman’s strength was fail- 
ing, and that she could not live. And there, 
in that nameless hovel, with death on the 
hearthstone and death and ife hovering over 
the pitiful bed, the three great men went 
through the pain and the horror and squalor 
of birth, and they knew that they had never 
yet stood before so great a mystery. 

With the first wail of the newly born infant 
a last convulsive shudder passed through the 
frame of the unconscious mother. Then three 
or four short gasps for breath, and the spirit 
passed away. She was dead. Professor Big- 
gleswade threw a corner of the sheet over her 
face, for he could not bear to see it. 

They washed and dried the child as any 
crone of a midwife would have done, and 
dipped a small sponge which had always re- 
mained unused in a cut-glass bottle in Bovne's 
dressing-bag in the hot milk and water of Big- 
gleswade's thermos bottle, and put it to his lips; 
and then thev wrapped him up warm in some of 
their own woolen undergarments, and took him 
into the kitchen and placed him on a bed made 
of their fur coats іп front of the fire. As the last 
piece of fuel was exhausted they took one of 
the wooden chairs and broke it up and cast it 
into the blaze. And then they raised the dead 
man from the strip of carpet and carried him 
into the bedroom and laid him reverentlv by 
the side of his dead wife, after which they left 
the dead in darkness and returned to the liv- 
ing. And the three grave men stood over the 
wisp of tlesh that had been born a male into 
the world. Then, their task being accom- 
plished, reaction came, and even Boyne, who 
had seen death in many lands, turned faint. 
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But the others, losing control of their nerves, 
shook like men stricken with palsy. 

Suddenly McCurdie cried in a high pitched 
voice, “Му God! Don’t you feel it?” and 
clutched Boyne by the arm. An expression 
of terror came on his iron features. ‘‘There! 
It's here with us." 

Little Professor Biggleswade sat on a corner 
of the table and wiped his forehead. 

“I heard it. I felt it. It was like the beat- 
ing of wings." 

“Its the fourth time,” said McCurdie. 
**'The first time was just before I accepted the 
Deverills’ invitation. The second in the rail- 
way carriage this afternoon. The third on 
the way here. "This is the fourth." 

Biggleswade plucked nervously at the 
fringe of whisker under his jaws and said 
faintly, *It's the fourth time up to now. I 
thought it was fancy.” 

“I have felt it, too," said Boyne. “It is 
the Angel of Death.” And he pointed to the 
room where the dead man and woman lay. 

“For God's sake let us get away from this,” 
cried Biggleswade. 

““Апа leave the child to die, like the others? ” 
said Boyne. 

**We must see it through," said McCurdie. 

A silence fell upon them as they sat round 
by the blaze with the new-born babe wrapped 
in its odd swaddling clothes asleep on the pile 
of fur coats, and it lasted until Sir Angus Mc- 
Curdie looked at his watch. 

** Good Lord,” said he, ‘‘it’s twelve o'clock." 

* Christmas morning," said Biggleswade. 

“A strange Christmas," mused Boyne. 

McCurdie put up his hand. ‘‘Thereit is again! 
The beating of wings." And they listened like 
men spellbound. McCurdie kept his hand uplift- 
ed, and gazed over their heads at the wall, and his 
gaze was that of a man in a trance, and hespoke: 

“Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given " 

Boyne sprang from his chair, which fell 
behind him with a crash. 

‘“‘Man—what the 
devil are you saying ?" 

Then McCurdie 
rose and met Biggles- 
wade's eyes staring at 
him through the great 
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round spectacles, and Biggleswade turned and 
met the eyes of Boyne. A pulsation like the 
beating of wings stirred the air. 

The three wise men shivered with a queer 
exaltation. Something strange, mystical, dy- 
namic had happened. It was as if scales had 
fallen from their eyes and they saw with a 
new vision. They stood together humbly, di- 
vested of all their greatness, touching one 
another like children, as if seeking mutual 
protection, and they looked, with one accord, 
irresistibly compelled, at the child. 

At last McCurdie unbent his black brows 
and said hoarsely: 

“It was not the Angel of Death, Boyne, but 
another Messenger that drew us here.? 

The tiredness seemed to pass away from 
the great administrator's face, and he nodded 
his head with the calm of a man who has 
come to the quiet heart of a perplexing mystery. 

“Its true," he murmured. “Unto us a 
child is born, unto us a son is given. Unto 
the three of us.” 

Biggleswade took off his great round spec- 
tacles and wiped them. ` 

* Gaspar, Melchior, Balthazar. But where 
are the gold, frankincense and myrrh ?” 

“Tn our hearts, тап,” said McCurdie. 

The babe cried and stretched its tiny limbs. 

Instinctively they all knelt down together to 
discover if possible and administer ignorantly 
to its wants. The scene had the appearance 
of an adoration. 

Then these three wise, lonely, childless men 
who, in furtherance of their own greatness, 
had cut themselves adrift from the sweet and 
simple things of life and from the kindly ways 
of their brethren, and had grown old in un- 
happy and profitless wisdom, knew that an 
inscrutable Providence had led them, as it had 
led three Wise Men of old, on a Christmas 
morning long ago, to a nativity which should 
give them a new wisdom, a new link with 
humanity, a new spiritual outlook, a new hope. 

And when their watch was ended they 
wrapped up the babe 
with precious care, 
and carried him with 
them, an inalienable 
joy and possession, 
into the great world. 
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“Yes, sir, a thousand dollars a year ” 


With Illustrations by 
Arthur William Brown 


AYBE it isn't that way now, but 
M away 'way back in the remote past 
when all the world was young, be- 
cause we were, the people that had been 
to New York and had got back alive were even 
better company than a returned missionary. 
They might not have any idol gods to show, 
but they had brought back trophies that a 
body knew what to do with; their tales of 
strange experiences were not less wonderful, 
and they didn't take up a collection, which is 
always the sad part. 
A little boy (I mean a little, little boy; а 
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little. small boy not yet in the First Reader) 
can hardly be expected to get all the “values” 
accurately, but even Ле could hardly fail to 
note how other people acted when they heard 
the traveler narrate one thing; even he could 
see the horror and astonishment, the struggle 
to believe what sounded like a “‘pine-blank” 
lie told by a man hitherto reputed truthful. 
One little boy at least who watched the faces 
of the auditors never can forget the way they 
took the statement that, in New York, there 
were lots of people that paid for house-rent 
every year a thousand dollars! 


: The Wicked City—By Eugene Wood 


“А thousand dollars a year! Why, my 
Lord, man, Johnny Mara only gets a hundred 
a month, and he's a passenger conductor!" 

“Well, that’s what Mr. Taylor said he paid 
—a thousand dollars a year.” 

** Oh, he was jist a-coddin’ you.” 

“No, he wasn’t. І could tell by the way he 
talked. And Mr. Gregory, he paid that much, 
too.” 

The people looked out of the corners of 
their eyes at one another, with an expression 
of: “Don’t let on, but jist let’s see what he 
will say,” and gravely pursued the topic: “1 
s’pose it had a big yard and garden, stable, 
fruit on the lot, and——" 

* Yard and garden nothing! Not a spear 
о” grass on the lot—yes, there was, too. A 
little patch о” grass, mebby as big as this here. 
tablecloth, and a little patch o' flower-bed 
each side the walk in the back yard. They 
wasn’t ло front yard. What say? ‘Keep a 
cow?’ Why, didn’t I jist tell you the houses 
was all jam up together, one built right onto 
t’other clear around the square, no alley nor 
nothin’? Yes, sir, a thousand dollars a year." 

* How'd they git their s’plies in?” 

“ Carried 'em the front way." 

“I wouldn't like that," some lady said, I 
forget who now, “trackin’ in an’ out. It's 
awful hard on carpets, "specially in winter, 
when they don't stomp the snow or mud off 
о” their feet." 

“They come in by the front basement door.” 

“ Basements is damp an’ unhealthy. I don’t 
like 'em," said the lady. 

The little boy remembers that they asked 
what they gave for flour by the barrel in New 
York. It seemed they didn't buy it by the 
barrel. For all they paid so awful much rent 
they didn't have any place to put it; they 
didn't have any room at all to speak of, no 
apple-hole, no smoke-house, no place to keep 
potatoes, and turnips, and cabbage; they had 
nothing but what they bought. T-t-t-t-t! 
Such a way to live! And what was eggs a 
dozen? 

"They didn't sell 'em by the dozen. 

Oh, by weight, eh? Well, that was sensible, 
because there's big eggs and little eggs, and to 
have to pay as much for lit—— 

Didn't sell 'em by weight, either. 'The re- 
turned adventurer played his tongue-tip on the 
edge of his upper lip and let his eyelids sink 
down in pleased anticipation of the shock he 
was to give. 

How did they sell eggs, then, for mercy's 
sake? 

By the quarter's worth. 

'T he quarter's worth? 
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Yep. So many for a quarter; more when 
eggs were cheap; fewer when eggs were high. 

This was exasperating, nothing less. Who 
ever heard of such a fool caper? 

Yes, and the traveler had been to hear 
Henry Ward Beecher preach. Oh, the whop- 
pin’est meeting-house you ever heard tell of! 

Big as Center Street M. E.? Big as three 
of it; yes, four. Why, just the galleries would 


hold as many as Center Street. Organ itself 
was as big as the U. P. Church. This was a 
real pipe-organ, not a reed-organ. You could 


see ’em sticking up—big fellows, some of ’em, 
big as the drum o’ that there stove. Had a 
man that worked a kind of pump-handle just 


“ The houses was all jam up together " 


to blow the bellows, and another man to play. 
And didn’t he make things hum, though, when 
he played! And there were keys for him to 
play on with his feet. Yes, sir; he could play 
tunes with his feet. And he did, too. 

It was the general opinion that the organ- 
ist had little to do to cut up such didos as 
that in the house of God. They should think 
Brother Beecher would have it put a stop to. 

Well . . . Beecher’s church is over in Brook- 
lyn, you know. "That's right across the East 
River from New York. It’s a mile wide, the 
river is. How could there be a bridge? You 
had to go there on a steamboat, the people 
on the sides, kind о’ like, and the horses and 
wagons in the middle. They drove right on 
to the steamboat off the street. Down there 
by the Fulton Market, where you could get 
the finest oysters—Jeemses Rivers! Oh, the 
width of your hand. 
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Then the people did look at each other out 
of the corners of theireyes. Lying? Why, of 
course the man was lying, as fast as a horse 
could trot. The very best oysters you can get, 
the kind that comes in these square tin cans, 
are only as broad as your 
thumb. 

And, it seems, they 
"et" "em raw in New 
York. В-г-г-г! 

And when the right 
kind of people were 
around that don't go 
and tattle everything 
they hear, the traveler 
admitted that he had 
been to the theayter, 
not only once but several 
times. Опе theayter 
was called Niblo's Gar- 
den, and they acted out 
a piece there all about 
a hunchback that had 
sold himself to the Old 
Boy, and—and—and— 
well, in fact, the piece 
was called “Тһе Black 
Crook," and a whole 
parcel of girls come bouncin' out on the stage, 
and every last stitch they had on 'em was 
just— Eddie, I wish you'd get your pappy 
a nice, fresh drink o' water. "Throw that 
out and get another bucketful; that's been 
standing so long— Thank you, my son. 
'That's right out o' the northwest corner of 
the well. Anybody else have a drink? You 
know they don't have any pumps in New 
York. First off, he wondered how people 
could stand it to tote water clear up to 
the fourth story; but he found out the house 
was piped, and all you had to do when 
you were dry was to turn a kind of spigot 
in the wall, and there the water come out; 
almost knock the tin cup out of your hand. 
Away out on the edge of town, between the 
town and Central Park, there was a big 
stone reservoy, each side as long as from 
here to the corner, and as high as the 
cu-pa-lo of Palmer's house—where they kept 
the drinking water—and there was a man 
walking around on the top of it, day and 
night, day and night, watching to see that no- 
body threw anything into the water to poison 
it. You could get a pass to go up there, but 
if you so much as made a move to throw any- 
thing into the water you'd be arrested as quick 
asa wink. 

And, speaking about getting arrested, one 
time the traveler was walking around not very 


* Down there by the Fulton Market, 
where you get the finest oysters" 
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far from A. T. Stewart's store, just looking 
around, you know, and he thought he'd make 
a short cut so as to get over to Broadway 
Street (that's what you might call like Main 
Street here), and he kept on walking, and it 
didn't seem as if he was 
getting any nearer to 
Broadway Street, and 
it was coming along 
about dark, and it looked 
so rough and tough, and 
the people seemed so 
kind of on'ry like, and 
he was beginning to get 
a little bit nervous, for 
he felt he was lost, and 
he didn't like to ask 
the way because you 
can't be too careful 
who you talk to, and 
what to do he didn't 
know. And lo and 
behold, who should 
come along but a whole 
lot of policemen going 
on post or something. 
So the last policeman 
seemed like a clever 
sort of a fellow, and he stepped up to him, 
and asked him if he wouldn't please be so 
kind as to direct him the way to get to 
Broadway Street. So the policeman said he 
was going that way himself, and for the 
traveler to come right along with him. And, 
course of the conversation, he asked the 
traveler if he had any idea of where he would 
have fetched up if he had kept on the way 
he was going. And the traveler said no, he 
hadn't. And where do you s'pose it was? 
Everybody guessed the answer, for every- 
body feared the worst. Yes, sir, it was even 
so. The Five Points! 
And then they all drew a long breath. To 
be that near to it and get away alive! Luck? 
I should say it was luck. The Five Points! 


You had to whisper those words. The 
Wicked City! Murder you as quick as look 
at you. 


And the traveler had climbed up into the 
steeple of Trinity Church. He thought his 
legs would surely drop off of him before he 
got up there, and then he wasn't up to the 
top. But he could look out of a window and 
seeallovertown. He was right up over the bells. 

Bells? 

Yes, they had more'n one bell; they had a 
whole lot of 'em. Before meeting took up the 
man played tunes on the bells—hymn-tunes 
mostly. Mr. Taylor said that New Year's 
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eve the man played other tunes, “Life Let Us 
Cherish” and “Auld Lang Syne,” and all like 
that, and people came from all over town to 
hear the bells, they sounded so sweet, and 
kind of solemn like. 

And, speaking of “Auld Lang Syne,” up 
there in Central Park they had a kind of idol, 
or statue, or whatever you call it, made out of 
brass, two men shaking hands, and it said on 
the kind of square stone (sort of like a monu- 
ment) underneath the idol, ‘Auld Lang 
Syne.” It was real cute. But they were 
kind of slack in some things, for all they kept 
the Central Park looking so swept up and all, 
for instead of having the brass shined up nice 
and neat, it had stood out in the weather till it 
had all turned green. 

There was no end of the wonderful tales 
the traveler could tell about the Wicked City. 
He got to be ’most as bad as a Grand Army 
man talking about the War. It was a wonder- 
ful place, so much business, and so many 
things to see, and places to go to, and all 
kinds of entertainments to pass the long winter 
evenings, and excitement, and all like that. It 
was well worth having to change cars so many 
times, and being broke of your rest for two 
whole nights hand running, and getting your 
meals at a railroad eating-house (dreadful 
poor table they set; the pumpkin pie looked 
for all the world like a mustard plaster, same 
color and about as thick; didn’t have quite 
so much taste to it, though), and such a time 
as he had getting there and back! It was 
worth it, worth all 
the trouble and 
expense. But as 
for living there— 
my land, no! 
Whisky saloons on 
every corner, and 
such a lot of low 
trash around 
that’d as lief 
murder you and 
take your pocket- 
book away as look 
at you, and stay- 
ing up till all 
hours, and having 
to put your hand 
into your pocket 
every minute, and 
not an apple-hole 
or smoke-house, and no fruit on the lot, and a 
thousand dollars a year rent!’ Hpm! Not 
any, thank you. 

But while such an adventurous existence 
might not appeal to a man with family ties it 


“ A whole parcel of girls come bouncin' out on the stage” 
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certainly appealed to boys. Not having саг- 
fare to get away might have had something to 
do with it in a way, but I think the real reason 
why boys in those days were so immovably 
fixed and stayed, each in his locus, was be- 
cause the force that drew him powerfully to 
the Wild West to measure wits and bodily 
strength and skill with treacherous and blood- 
thirsty Indians was equally balanced by the 
force that drew him to the Wicked City to 
tussle there with equally bloodthirsty and 
treacherous “villians.” If that latter struggle 
was more exigent, in that you had to down 
the “villians” with one hand, leaving the other 
hand free to snatch off your false whiskers at 
the psychological moment, why, that made it 
only the more exciting and alluring. Like the 
classic ass between the two equally attractive 
bundles of fodder—well, some bold spirits did 
escape the drear monotony of a safe existence. 
They ran away. But it was even worse than 
being a fugitive slave. They caught you and 
brought you back to the dull bondage of three 
meals a day, lodging, and clean clothes, school, 
bringing in wood and kindling, and washing 
your face and hands so much. And even so, 
Galion is as far as ever they got, that distance 
being the equivalent of what they found in 
the cash-drawer in a necessarily hurried ex- 
ploration. Galion is indecisive—neither West 
nor East; merely “away.” One boy, who 
shall be nameless here, when he ran off 
attained only to Cummins's Woods, and it 
began to rain right hard, and so и 
It was hard to 
say whether a fel- 
low had rather be 
Buffalo Bill or Old 
Sleuth, Frank 
among the Indians 
or Ragged Dick. 
“Wild Western 
Scenes" was cer- 
tainly a bully 
book, but so was 
"Sunshine and 
Shadow of New 
York." 

It was an evil 
day for our coun- 
try's youth. when 
finally the Wild 
West petered out 
entirely except 
as an amusement enterprise without an ele- 
phant to carry water for. An evil day. I 
don't know as I'd care to be a boy again 
if I had to live now. What is there to live 
for? What is there to fire the heart and 
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thrill the pulses these days but the dream of 
the clothes-press cram jam full of dollar bills 
like the way Mr. Rockefeller has ’em in his 
house? And what is that beside the glad, free 
life of Trapper Jim, as he seizes his trusty 
rifle with the muttered exclamation: “На! the 
pesky redskins!” Ah, gee! That’s some- 
thing like. And the equally glad, free life of 
Ragged Dick and Tattered Tom— Well, the 
Gerry Society had to go stick its nose in and 
spoil everything. I shouldn’t choose to be a 
boy again if I had to live nowadays—that is, I 
don’t think I should. I might, at 
that. I tell you. If you hear of a likely 
chance for me to be a boy again, you let me 
know, won't you? Pd consider it, anyhow. 
Yes, the Wild West has gone even from our 
dreams, dried up, evaporated, blown away. 
When we were little we used to hear a song: 


“Where the turkeys run all roasted 
With a fork stuck in their breast, 
Crying, ‘Eat!’ but ah! this country 
Is away off in the West. 


Chorus 


“Tis away off in the West, 
"Tis away off in the West! 
Ah, I fear we ne’er shall find it, 
"Tis so far off in the West." 


ANTE wA, mie er Aase — 


“The Five Points! 


Murder you quick as look at you" 


As elusive as the quicksilver you tried to 
gather up when you broke the thermometer, 
the West, where was the glad, free life par ex- 
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cellence, evaded and evaded until before the 
buffalo robes were moth-eaten or worn out 
there were no buffalos; before somebody told 
us that long, sharp cow horns, polished and 
mounted on red plush velvet, were out of style 
now, there were no more cowboys; before we 
really had learned that there were thirty-eight 
stars on the flag there were forty-eight or 
forty-nine—how many are there?—the Wild 
West and the hope of living the glad, free life 
under no master, no oppressor, was gone. 
“Wild Western Scenes" was oushkershpeel; 
remained only “Sunshine and Shadow of New 
York." 

The actors and actresses in the “troupes” 
that came to town and stopped at the Ameri- 
can House (so rosy-cheeked by night, so kind 
o' yaller and mud-colored in the daylight) 
were from New York. Theirs was a ro- 
mantic life. The traveling men that told such 
funny stories, and went every place and saw 
everything, came from New York. Theirs 
was no humdrum existence; they got their 
expenses paid just to go round and see the 
sights. Everything extra nice you had to send 
off to New York and get. Evidently it was 
the home of splendor and magnificence. So 
you pored over "Sunshine and Shadow of 
New York." Some people thought it wasn't 
just proper for a growing boy to read. I 
didn't find anything improper in it, and I as- 
sure you I looked for it most carefully. Lots 
of things in it I didn't understand somehow, 
but all I found really wicked in it was Harry 
Hill's. I thought then, and I think now, that 
the evil in the world is not diminished by ig- 
noring it. We've got to know those things 
and be on our guard against them. We know 
that there are places where people go to see 
actors come out on the stage and sing and 
dance and cut up monkey shines, and if we 
have right principles we don't go to such 
places because it is a waste of time and money 
that might better be employed; we know there 
are places where people brazenly and openly 
drink ale and rum, instead of modestly going 
behind the prescription counter of Jaynes's 
drug store; we know that there are places 
where men play seven-up for money, and this 
other game that Brother Longenecker told 
about in his sermon last Sabbath evening on 
“The Young Man Absalom—Is He Safe?” 
What’s its name now? No, not old maid. 
Nor pick-or-po. I wish you wouldn’t try to 
be so funny all the time. Where he hollered: 
“Again the dice rattle and again the jack 
wins!” What I’m trying to get at is, that if 
you have the right sort of a bringing up you 
won’t want to go to variety shows, or rattle 


Е Рие Street (that's what you might call like Main Street here)” 


the dice to see if the jack will win, and if you 
know about ’em in advance, then you won’t 
be so likely to be toled into ’em unawares. 
You'll just say, “No, sir," and go on home 
and read “The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cook- 
man, D.D.” 

Missionaries came back from China, where 
they had been for ten or fifteen years, and told 
all about it there—took up a collection, too. 
(And, by the way, the missionary’s wife al- 
ways had to be waited on, hand and foot, she 
had got so used to it over there; wouldn’t 
even make her own bed. What d'ye think o' 
that?) And there was a stereopticon show at 
Center Street M. E. about the Centennial, 
and you had to pay to get in. But there 
wasn't a word about New York, the Wicked 
City, from people that had been there. There 
was a girl in our town (I knew her only by 
sight), and her pa was in the Legislature. So, 
of course, he got passes on the railroads all 
over everywhere. And he took her and her 
mother East, and they went to New York, 
and Philadelphia, and Washington one sum- 
mer, and when she came back the other girls 


said they could have wrung her neck for her, 
the hateful snip! She didn't tell 'em one 
thing about what all she saw, not one thing. 
And they with their tongues hanging out for 
it, as you might say, because they had been 
studying geography, don't you understand ? 
And there was a lady lived up on Fountain 
Avenue, and her husband was a builder, and 
had made a good deal of money, so he took 
her with him on a trip down the St. Lawrence, 
Thousand Islands, and all that, and Montreal, 
and Boston, and New York. She could talk 
a blue streak about how pretty the Thousand 
Islands were, but when they got to New York 
she was all tired out, and had one of her ter- 
rible sick headaches, and they were only there 
two days anyhow, so they didn't go out much. 
But they went to Coney Island, and she 
brought home a quart fruit-jar full of sand 
from the seashore. And she unscrewed the 
top of the fruit-jar and had you feel of the 
sand how nice and fine it was. And she said 
you could have some of it to take home and 
show your mother. She never saw so much 
sand in all her /2/е/ Never! And it was just 
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grand there by the ocean, with the water 
splashing up, only the light was so bright it 
made her head ache worse than ever. She 
thought it would split right in two! And there 
were a whole lot of people in swimming— 
Yes, ladies, too, right in with the men. It 
did seem kind o’ awful, but they all had 
clothes on, and the ladies wore stockings. No- 
body seemed to think strange of it. They do 
the most outlandish things there in New York, 
anyway. Joe wanted her to undress and go 
in swimming, too, but she said no, she wouldn’t 
think of such a thing. He might, but she had 
some little self-respect, and she wasn’t going 
to make herself look like the divvel before day, 
like them other women out yan. But the rest 
of the time till they took the train she stayed 
in the hotel, her head hurt her so, and they 
had the loveliest ice-cream there! “It was just 
de-licious! Was your ma well? Just as soon 
as ever she could get things straightened 
around she was going to come and see her. 

“Sunshine and Shadow of New York” began 
to get loose leaves in it, and to be brown and 
tender at the edges. 

It became increasingly plainer that nothing 
but New York would fill the bill of the Great 
Wicked City. When we went on that excur- 
sion to the Soldiers’ Home, the town looked 
like a real city; in fact, it was one—a kind of a 
one. It had great, big, four-story buildings, 
and real horse-cars running on tracks, like the 
railroad cars, and switches every so often 
where your car’d wait till the one got past 
that was coming the other way, and you went 
up and put your nickel in the box, and if you 
didn’t have the right change you’d rap on the 
door, and put out your quarter, or whatever 
it was, through a hole in the door, and the 
driver would reach down into a box he had 
and give you an 
envelope with the 
change in it. Oh, 
they did things 
right up to the 
handle, and it 
seemed very fine 
to live there, but 
the people who 
had been to New 
York just turned 
up their noses and 
sneered: ‘What? 
This hole? Dead- 
ern a mackerel! 
You ought to see 
New York." 

And that time 
we went on an ex- 
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cursion tothe still biggercity onthe аке. There 
was a ride out into the Lake on a steamboat 
thrownin. I missed the best part of it when I 
went, where the steamboat turns ’round. Iwas 
inside watching them play the piano. The 
buildings were even bigger, and there was a 
track for the horse-cars to come on and one 
for 'em to go on. It was a terrible big place, 
and a lot of smoke and everything, and one of 
the sights was where there was a railroad 
track on the ground, and another railroad 
track crossing that, only up on trestles over it, 
and—would you believe it ?—still another rail- 
road track crossing that again, only on higher 
trestles yet. Yes, and instead of a box to put 
your money in when you rode on the street- 
cars, they had a conductor to take your nickel, 
and he had a kind of a tin thing hanging on 
the front of his coat, and every time he'd get a 
nickel he'd pull a httle string to the tin thing 
and it would go “Ding!” 

And there was even a glimpse of the Wicked- 
ness of a Great City. For, you recollect, we 
passed a place that had a little pine-tree in a 
tub out in front, and swinging doors like a 
window-blind, and it had that peculiar smell 
that comes out of places where they sell ale 
and rum. But more than that was coming 
out of it—the sound of a violin, sobbing and 
sort of waving the tones, like a flag waving in 
a gentle breeze, and it was playing what you 
knew to be Schubert’s “Serenade,” but some- 
how never before had it so entered into the 
deep recesses of your soul, never had seemed 
so like a solemn joy or a dear sadness. When 
it ceased you drew a long breath, and a great 
fear came over you. This was a saloon, 
and, since there was music in it, a concert- 
saloon, known by all to be the very bottom- 


mud of deviltry. How fiendish, to bait de- 


struction with such 
noble music! The 
wickedness of a 
great city! 

But when you 
asked if this was 
not a great city, 
the knowing ones 
pressed their lips 
together, shut 
their eyes, and 
slowly shook their 
heads. Just a big 
country town; that 


was all. You 
ought to see New 
York once. 


You remember 
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the first year you “launched out" and 
worked away from home? (Those who had 
rich pas that bought them everything they 
wanted, and took them to Europe and all 
over, will please go on away from here. This 
doesn’t concern them. This is private.) You 
remember what salary you got? It wouldn’t 
keep you in cigars these days, but it was 
better than you could do in your home town, 
and it sufficed for everything. It had to. I 
think it was then you started keeping an 
expense account. I say you started to keep 
one, but soon discovered that where your 
money went wasn’t so difficult to remember 
without putting it in a book. 

It was a good thing you had a stomach of 
cast iron in those days, if you remember what 
you figured you could afford to pay for board 
and lodging. In those days, too, you looked 
twice at your yesterday’s collar in the morn- 
ing, wondering whether— Oh, yes, I know. 
I know all about “Always keep yourself look- 
ing neat and clean." The man that invented 
that didn't have to send his things to a steam 
laundry when he was getting only never mind 
how few dollars every week. (Everything 
praiseworthy always comes down to money in 
the last analysis.) When you drew the money 
to buy a new suit of clothing the blood fol- 
lowed the bank-book, and “ready mades” 
were not so scorned by you then. As for 
shoes, it was a nice point for argumentation 
whether you wasted more in sole-leather than 
you economized in carfare. And when you 


“ Joe wanted her to undress and go in swimming, too, but she said no, she wouldn't think of such a thing" 


treated your hungry spirit to a show you 
climbed the wooden hill up to the top gallery, 
and chuckled, with what breath was left you, 
at the thought of seeing the very same show 
exactly as the people down-stairs who had 
paid eight times the money. 

Those were formative years with you, and 
do you know what? You'll never get over 
the notion that twenty-five cents is all that 
any show is worth, and that a dollar ought, by 
good rights, to take you and your best girl into 
anything and seat you in “the parkay"; more 
than a quarter for a meal, and more than fif- 
teen dollars for a suit of clothes, are simple day- 
light robbery to you. I know you spend a 
whole lot more than that now, but you never 
have got used to it. And when the waiter at 
your elbow says, “Red or white, sir?" you an- 
swer him as carelessly as if you'd always lived 
that way. But you can't fool me. 

Wages are, more or less accurately, what 
life can be maintained upon. So, when you 
fooled 'em, and didn't really maintain life, but 
used your youth's vitality, you beat the game. 
That’s the only way to do it. Dollars are 
made round, that they may roll; they are also 
made flat so as to pile up on top of one an- 
other, though they don't do that as easily as 
you'd think for, to look at them. Not on 
the salary we got when we first “launched 
out." 

Summertime came 'round, vacation season, 
and they let you have two:weeks. Without 
pay. Those dollars had been on their flat 
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sides till they 
ached. Time for 
them to roll. 
Where should you 
spend those two 
weeks ? 
Regularly as 
Tuesday morning 
came, came also 
the letter with 
the old familiar 
post-mark. You 
selfish, you un- 
grateful hound! 
You know the 
opening para- 
graph of it as you 
know your name. 
“My dear son,” 
it began, “why do 
you not write more 
regularly? We 
are so anxious 
about you there, 
away off among 
strangers. Do 
write and tell us 
how you are get- 
ting along. We 
miss you so much. You are always in our 
thoughts." . . . Wait a minute till I wipe my 
glasses. . . . "Always in our thoughts." I 
wonder how many hands this very minute 
are forming painfully these very words, hands 
nimbler with the needle than the pen? I 
wonder how many have sighed to-day to see 
the postman passing on, or, if he stopped, have 
sighed because the letter isn't from the boy 
“away off among strangers"? The cruel 
side of negro slavery was that it broke up 
the home. But that wouldn't be a reason for 
abolition nowadays. It is the common fate 
now. We are not “sold South"; we “launch 


out." The Wicked City is our Legree. . . . 
“Always in our thoughts." Always in 
Oh, sainted one! Oh, dearest and best 


friend I ever had! Where you are there is 
sweet music; fair flowers of Paradise extend 
their fragrance ever sweet; there is the blessed 
company of faithful people, the good and holy 
of all time. Keep me, your selfish, heedless, 
foolish boy, a little in your thoughts! 

You ought to have gone home on your va- 
cation. She didn't live for many more of 
them. They would have been so glad to see 
you, to hear you tell about your new life and 
your new friends. They would have sided 
with you in your contention with Mr. Simpson, 
and told you not to stand it, but go right to 
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the head man 
about it. They 
would have had 
‘‘party meals 
every day” while 
you were there, 
and all your fa- 
voritedishes. You 
could have lain 
abed of mornings 
as late as ever you 
liked, and not a 
word said about 
keeping breakfast 
` waiting. So that 
when again you 
parted from them 
you would have 
been all stocked 
up with food and 
sleep to stint an- 
other year. Some- 
one would have 
embroidered 
mother-love in 
every toe and heel 
of every sock you 
brought home 
with you and 
would have loved to tire her eyes for you. 

But no! The goggle-eyed, jaw-dropping 
youth that looked the greenness that he felt, 
and felt the greenness that he looked; that 
noted qualmishly the unfamiliar heaving of 
the ferryboat beneath his feet and wondered 
if he'd be seasick crossing to the Wicked City 
whose lofty buildings irregularly notched the 
farther sky-line, the Wicked City to which he'd 
almost hunched the train along in eagerness to 
reach; the youth with ears acock that noted 
the clink-a-linkle of the pawl and ratchet that 
adjusts the platform of the float, and the hog- 
trough noises of the water mommicking and 
slobbering on the piling of the slip; the youth 
with eyes stretched big to marvel at the ocean 
liner sliding so solemnly down the stream, 
hoarsely acknowledging the salutes of smaller 
steamboats that wished that they could ‘‘go 
abroad" too; the youth who, in his exultation 
that at last the Great Big City was before him, 
forgot completely those who had him “always 
in their thoughts ”—was you. 

You drew a full breath of the sparkling air. 
You savored its clean saltness on your lips, so 
different from the air back home. And as 
your lungs filled, and your chest rose, you said: 
"Ah! Some day! Some day I, too, shall be 
a part of all this." 

No. You never have been any part of it. 
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And you never will be. If you lived in New to you. It never will seem real to you. 
York city a thousand years it always would That is, if you're what I think you are, and 
seem strange to you, a kind of crazy dream what I hope you are. 


Truants 


By HAROLD S. SYMMES 


Out of the womb of the earth, 
From a life that is one in all, 
We fare alone from our birth, 
Lured on by the world.siren call, 
We, the sons of the All. 


And truants we speedily prove 
‘Neath the spell of ephemeral gain, 
Each man for himself and no love 
For the beggar or brother in pain, 
We, the descendants of Cain. 


Yet, lest we forget our one birth, 
Here is death with our names on a scroll, 
Who leads us all home to the earth, 
To our part in the great living whole, 
We, in our essence one soul. 
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To Christ 


By HARRY KEMP 


O Jesus, thou art mocked by folk on every side 

Who roll along the avenue in carriages of pride; 

They have great windows, paned with gorgeous-colored glass, 
From which the simple sunbeams take on splendor as they pass. 
To be noticed much of men, to Fashion, not to thee, 

With voices proud they chant, and bend the ostentatious knee. 
Through all the week their hearts and prayers are not thine; 
They make thy cross of agony a social use and sign. 

They quarrel with a state more weak in arms than they, 

And, ere the war, for victory they kneel to thee and pray, 

To thee, the Gentle One, whom little children loved— 

They kneel to thee in prayer, furious-hearted, ironed-gloved! 
And all the wrong they do, if naked to the sight, 

Were dark enough to make the day as black as moonless night. 
Thy little ones they lock in factory and mill. 

They pray: “ Thy kingdom come, O Christ,” but clip their coupons still. 
They give a college gold, but still evict for rent. 

They steal a dollar and in charity return a cent. 


Nailed to the cross art thou, nor wilt thou cease to die 
Till all the world puts off the mask of the commercial lie. 
Alas, thine agony hath grown an hundredfold! 

They nail thee to a jeweled cross with cruel nails of gold! 


Oh, thou art not the God of tyranny and hate, 

Nor didst thou bid that in thy courts these cursed legions wait; 
Thou wert compassionate, and with the poor didst walk; 

It was not in thy heart to bruise a lily on the stalk; 

No house of stately dome sheltered thy humble head, 

But in the simple fishercot thy fingers broke the bread; 

Nor didst thou in a bed with gold-fringed covers die— 

They nailed thee to a Roman cross and reared thee up on high; 
No hired skill hadst thou to lengthen every breath, 

But with a thief on either side they left thee to thy death... . 
And yet when Honor's gold, and Chastity is priced, 

Such dare to name themselves as ones who follow thee, O Christ! 


Note: These lines were the subject of considerable correspondence between the poet and the editor, the latter urging some 
modifications, and saying finally: 

“ Sometimes | have wished that | could sit down with you and go over a poem of yours line by line, not to smoothe out 
and file, for that does not produce poetry, but to suggest the places where the expression did not quite express and prod you 
to discontent with them, so that you would search further. 


The correspondence on this subject closed with the following epistle in verse : 


Dear Mr. Phillips: I received to-day Oh! Jesus Christ was never such a one— 
our recent letter; in return would say He gave his charity liberal as the sun. 
That І have pondered much, have weighed and priced That they were hungry, this alone sufficed ; 
The sting of every line in my " To Christ." They did not have to first " believe in Christ." 
1 wrote the poem to cause wrath and pain. These will not help an outcast—oh, the shame I— 
ed each arrow that it might remain, Unless he kneels and calls on Jesus’ name. 
And when they tried to draw it from the flesh 


It still would hold and tear the wound afresh. 
1 cannot tone my " Christ" down even a shade; 
| want it to stay savage as ‘tis made, 
For | myself have been among the poor 

nd had indignant Christians drive me from the door, 
And seen the pomp, and heard the mouthed acclaim 
And know the evil worked in Jesus' name; 
Have been thrice “ saved," with down-hung, shamefaced head, 
To fill my belly with their proffered bread, 

nd lied to get a chance to sleep in bed— 

us other tramps in mission halls have done 

And siill they do it, many and many a one; 
Bums perpetrate the spiritual cheat 
To get a roof overhead and food to eat. 


As for “ Machinery "* I'll thresh that o'er 
With flails of mind, on my soul's threshing floor, 
For | have taken myself much to task, 

use in poesy's warm sun | bask, 
And do not travail hard enough to make 
A thing of beauty just for beauty's sak: 
Since from an Editor this line I've h : 
“The aching passion for the perfect word.” 
Now, this my motto in my conscience “gra 
Whereby alone the soul of Art is saved: 
Rather be back into the crucible 

rough one word inapt, one touch of bit ion. 


*Refers to another poem he submitted. 


2 ictor Murdock 


HIS militant young man has a large, 
well-shaped head. The outside is given 


over to curly red hair; the inside is 
firmly packed with brains. He has kind, cour- 
ageous, unwavering eyes, and he looks at what- 
ever he talks at. When а boy he was celebrated 
for his freckles, and his face still bears the scars. 
His mouth is humorous, his jaw is strong. 
He is squarely built, athletic, and has energy 
enough for two. Не is tirelessly, uncompro- 
misingly industrious when there is something in 
view worth working for; but not for him the 
task of Hon. Sisyphus—it is better to go fishing. 
Whether he works or plays, his heart is in 
what he is doing. When this Happy Warrior 
returned to his home town, after the special 
session of Congress, the people turned out 
with timbrels, dulcimers, tom-toms; they gave 
him such a reception as no homecoming Con- 
gressman ever had in the short-grass country. 
His chronic enemies were among the first to 
congratulate him, and tell him how much 
they admired him. Kansas loves a fighter, 
and Murdock is a fighter, without fear and 
without reproach. His career in Congress has 
been one of alarums and excursions, and there 
are those who think that he fights for pure 
love of a “rough house”; that the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting are music to him. 
But his soul stands up for peace. Не is not a 
fire-eater; his red head is seen, like the white 
plume of Navarre, in the thick of every melée, 
but he is really a sensitive, shy man, who has 
to draw on his moral courage before engaging 
in a passage of arms. It is because he has 
great reserves of moral courage that he has 
become a strong figure in national affairs. He 
mixes his war medicine reluctantly, even tim- 
idly, but when he takes the long trail there is 
no turning back. Those who are opposed to 
him do well to give him the right of way. In 
a calm, impersonal way he will knock ob- 
structing people down, and smile an apology 
for inconveniencing them. After leading a 


forlorn hope like a hero, he has gone to bed, 
like a woman, with a nervous headache. He 
is clinging to certain absurd revolutionary 
theories; he believes in honesty and economy 
in the government, as in a department store; 
he believes that Congressmen should do their 
best for the country, and should be permitted 
to do their best; he believes in many other 
things, and for any one of them he is always 
ready to take off his coat and fight, though he 
may have an appointment at the baseball 
grounds. A generous, brave, wholesome man, 
firm in the conviction that he is right before 
going ahead, this leader of a scared minority, 
his friends believe, will soon be directing the 
movements of an embattled host.—W'alt 
Mason. 


games Keeley 


The morning after the Iroquois Theater fire, 
the Chicago Tribune, alone among news- 
papers, had no account of the fire on its first 
page. Nothing there but names. Names of 
the dead. Keeley had dared to consume the 
whole of one page (and most of the next) in 
printing a directory before getting to even the 
start of the narrative of the event. He alone 
had gone straight through all the clutching de- 
tails of that event and had still retained the 
true human feeling that after all the first thing 
people would want to know would be not 
* How did they die?” but “Who died?” 

When, late every afternoon, Keeley gets 
from his secretary the summary of the world’s 
day to that moment,— when, after dinner, he 
gets from the night editor the schedule of the 
stories listed for to-morrow's paper,— when, at 
two o'clock, with all the morning papers be- 
fore him, he dictates notes to the staff,—from 
one end of the night to the other, he is engaged 
in making decisions which, like the Iroquois 
fire decision, rest on the humanness of his 
own interests. Keeley has a super-sense of 
gossip. His mind flames out at the thing that 
sets human tongues wagging over the back 
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fence or in the smoking-car or in the drawing- 
room. They are all human tongues. Then, 
just as quickly as his mind flamed out at that 
thing, it flickers off from it. A valuable trait. 
He gets bored before the public does. He 
stops printing a thing a day before the public 
stops reading it. 

He seldom leaves the corner of Dearborn 
and Madison streets. His most notable emer- 
gence from his cage was when he started out 
after Stensland, the fugitive Chicago banker, 
and, since the police of the world couldn’t lo- 
cate him, trailed him to northern Africa and 
personally retrieved him. But his area of 
normal operations is a little office through 
which the world passes. He knows many 
places intimately which he has never seen ex- 
cept through his reporters, and he has many 
intimate acquaintances whom he could recog- 
nize only by their voices because he knows 
them only over the telephone wire. 

He is short, dark, strongly built, with a 
great deal of jaw and brow, a kind of Little 
Corporal, enjoying a large reputation for 
wanting to eat people alive but always being 
balked in his purpose by inadvertently scaring 
them to death first. This is to a considerable 
extent a superstition which has arisen from his 
fierce flare of physical and nervous force. He 
is inexhaustible. Next to his humanness, the 
reason for his survival in the most intense of 
modern occupations is seen in the fact that 
when at three o’clock in the morning he takes 
the train for his home he looks as if he were 
starting to work.—W illiam Hard. 


Robert T. Lincoln 


In Chicago, Robert T. Lincoln occupies to- 
day a position oddly different from that of the 
other notable men of the city. He is immune 
to publicity. His name rarely appears in the 
newspapers; even Sunday journalism spares 
his home life. The grandchildren of Marshall 
Field are known by name and sight to every 
Chicagoan; the three grandchildren of Robert 
Lincoln, though they are the last representa- 
tives of the direct line of the great President, 
are never heard of. 

The reason for this is twofold. All his life 
Mr. Lincoln has shrunk, with a rather ad- 
mirable pride, from posing as the son of his 
father. This reserve has been respected by 
the Chicago press, but the observance has 
been strengthened by the fact that his law 
partner, as trustee of the estate of Joseph 
Medill, has been able to keep his name abso- 
lutely out of the columns of the Chicago 
Tribune, oneof the city’s most important papers: 

The wall of silence has been built slowly. 
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In the days nearer the Civil War it was im- 
possible for Mr. Lincoln to remain long in 
the background, although he steadfastly re- 
fused to appear publicly save on unusual ос. 
casions like the dedication of the Lincoln 
monument at Springfield. The people tried 
hard to force upon him the réle that he did 
not want to play. Republican politicians of 
the old ‘‘South town” can still recall how the 
negroes religiously voted for “ Marse Lincoln’s 
son" for every office from constable to Presi- 
dent. In spite of himself Mr. Lincoln was 
forced to bow to this demand when it as- 
sumed a commercial instead of a political 
form. His name was wanted in connection 
with all the largest financial enterprises of his 
city, and the golden opportunities thus pre- 
sented have brought him a comfortable for- 
tune. 

Upon the personality of Mr. Lincoln, as he 
is to-day, the fact that he has been ambassador 
to England seems to have left a stronger im- 
press than the fact that he is the son of one 
of the few greatest Americans. He has the 


"tricks of the Court of St. James in his bearing 


and his accent. Не pronounces *''royal" as if 
it were spelled *'r'yal," and there is a clipping 
of the final y’s and a slurring of vowels that 
strikes strangely upon the mid-Western ear. 
To carry the insular illusion further, his whole 
presence is stronglv reminiscent of that of 
Lord Salisbury. The Cecil stoop is unmis- 
takable. The leonine head is sunk forward 
upon the breast, the square body moves as if 
cast in a single piece, the voice is low and 
heavy. 

Mr. Lincoln finds his main recreation in 
golf. He suffered a slight sunstroke at the 
recent dedication of the Lincoln farm at 
Hodgenville, Kentucky, but has recovered 
from its effects during a summer spent at his 
country place at Manchester-in-the-Moun- 
tains in Vermont.—James Osman. 


Cardinal Gibbons 


Baltimore is one of the few American cities 
still old-fashioned enough to have a fashion- 
able promenade. It runs over the steep hills 
of ancient Charles Street, from the big shops 
at Lexington Street, past old St. Paul’s, the 
Walters art gallery and the Washington monu- 
ment to the northern region of apartment 
houses and clubs. There the smart folk of 
the town show themselves every afternoon— 
pretty little débutantes with talcum on their 
noses, stout old ladies with dogs, dashing 
young bucks with rolling eyes, and men of 
money from South Street on their way to the 
Maryland Club. And there, too, between 
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VICTOR MURDOCK—AN ABLE INSURGENT REPUBLICAN 


Mr. Murdock, thirty-eight years old, is the Member of Congress from the Eighth 
Kansas District. He was born in Kansas, and, as a very young man, worked 
in Chicago and where as a newspaper reporter. He was managing editor 
of the Wichita Daily Eagle until his first election to Congress in 1903. This 
photograph was made a few weeks ago especially for The / 
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four and five, rain or shine, winter or summer, 
you will see a spare, tall old gentleman in a 
straight-rimmed silk hat, with a touch of 
scarlet under its brim—to wit, James, Cardinal 
Gibbons, the ranking churchman of the 
United States, and peer, by the law of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of princes of the blood. 

To Cardinal Gibbons that daily walk is the 
most welcome, if not the most important, act 
oflife. It is not a leisurely stroll, but a vigor- 
ous, swinging walk. It takes him some days 
far out Charles Street to Mt. Royal Avenue, 
with its string of monuments, and even to 
Druid Hill Park. 'The appalling grades of 
Charles Street—it hasn't a foot of level ground 


and deaths which follow Fourth of July celebrations. 
a "sane Fourth" becomes general, as seems probable, we can thank Keeley 


If the movement for 


to 
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усу JAMES KEELEY—ONE OF THE GREATEST NEWS EDITORS IN THE WORLD — 
Mr. Keeley has been managing editor of the Chicago Tribune for eleven years. It was з 

he who first began to collect and publish national statistics on the accidents KS 
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in two miles—do not worry him. He takes 
them at a long, easy stride, brushing through 
the crowd of shoppers, idlers and dandies, 
and holding his pace steadily until his four or 
five miles have been accomplished. Now and 
then you will see a visiting bishop at his side, 
panting breathlessly up the hills, but more 
often he is alone. Publicans and sinners pass 
him the time of day; policemen salute; a 
friend drops into step for a block or two. 
The greater the crowd the better he seems to 
like it. 

The cardinal was seventy-five last July, but 
there is still many a hard day’s work in him. 
He is at his desk every morning before most 
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ROBERT T. LINCOLN—THE SURVIVING SON OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. Lincoln, now sixty-six years old, was the eldest of Lincoln’s three sons. 
Excepting four years as Secretary of War, and 


President of The Pullman Co. 


He is 


four years as Ambassador to England, Mr. Lincoln has devoted his life to busi- 


ness in Chicago. 


Baltimoreans have got to breakfast, and he 
receives almost as many visitors in the course 
of the day as the President of the United 
States. They are of all sorts and conditions 
—committees from parishes, newspaper re- 
porters, distinguished tourists from Europe 
and South America, prelates and priests, pro- 
moters, mendicants, cranks, lunatics. There 
is no barrier of red tape at his door. You 
send in your card and wait your turn. Un- 
less you are obviously suffering from small- 
pox or homicidal mania, you will get in, and 
the cardinal will listen to you patiently. 
Dinner-time at the cardinal’s house comes 
shortly after noon. There is a good cook 


This portrait was made by the Chicago Daily News in 1909 


downstairs, and the chance guest enjoys the 
meal as well as the company, but the head of 
the house himself is no epicure. The deli- 
cacies of which Baltimore boasts—the terra- 
pin, the wild duck, the soft crabs, and so on— 
are seldom on his plate. Simple roasts content 
him, with a baked apple to follow as dessert. 
In the matter of drinkables, his choice is but- 
termilk. He drinks it daily, and he agrees 
with Professor Metchnikoff that it makes the 
old feel young. But the cardinal is no rigid 
teetotaler. On occasion he is not averse to a 
glass of white wine. 
Walking is his tonic. 
daily tramp and he is content. 


Let him have his 
When he 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS 


Cardinal Gibbons is the most distinguished Catholic P 
in the United States and the only Cardinal in 
America. This photograph was taken as the 
Cardinal was leaving the Cathedral in Baltimore 
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faces a city trip beyond 
walking distance, he tele- 
phones to a livery stable 
for a public hackney 
coach. He is the only 
archbishop in the world 
who has no carriage of 
hisown.—H. L. Mencken. 


Caroline Bartlett 
Crane 


You may have seen 
Mrs. Bartlett Crane’s 
name in the newspaper 
headlines. It was there 
fifteen years ago when 
Colonel Ingersoll said 
that if he lived in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., he would 
join her church. It was 
there when she got up at 
three o’clock in the morn- 
ing and bossed the 
sweepers and the firemen 
who flushed out the 
streets with hoses, in a 
two months’ demonstra- 
tion to the citv officials of 
how to keep the town 
clean. And it was there 
the past year when a 
Kentucky official sued 
her for libel (the suit was 
later voluntarily with- 
drawn), and physicians, 
editors and judges 
backed up her fearless 
criticisms of public in- 
stitutions and sanitary 
conditions in that state. 

But these things are in- 
cidental, no gauge of the 
purpose and accomplish- 
ment of this citizen of 
Michigan. Kalamazoo 
observed its twenty-fifth 
anniversary as a city this 
fall. It has 40,000 people. 
The town is set in a val- 
ley, thick with trees, and 
beautiful with gabled 
houses and wide lawns. 
It suggests quiet New 
England towns: like them 
it has been overrun with 
paper mills and factories: 
and like them it had been 
slow to reckon with the 
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change. ` Mrs. Crane's local work has been 
to meet the new times half way. 

Caroline Bartlett went to Kalamazoo in 
1889 as a young woman, asa preacher. That, 
first and foremost, she is now—a woman and 
a preacher. She has never been merely a 
woman who preached, but a woman who car- 
ried the traditional concerns of womanhood 
into her pastorate. Through the gift of the 
late Silas Hubbard, a man of independent 
thought, she founded the People’s Church, a 
creedless, seven-day working church, which 
from the day when the membership banqueted 
every workman who had driven a nail, carried 
a hod, or built an organ, became a force for 
good ‘mainly by the magic of finding some- 
thing greatly worth while to do for the com- 
munity in which it lived." On its practical 
side the church made use of its new buildings 
as an experiment station. It saw the need of 
free kindergartens, opened one, and aiter three 
years the taxpayers made kindergartens а 
regular part of the school system. Similarly 
with classes in domestic science and manual 
training—sorely needed in a town of rso fac- 
tories, where the bovs ought to be taught the 
elements of mechanics, and the girls the 
housekeeping their older sisters had gotten 
neither at home nor at work. 

Two years after her marriage Mrs. Crane 
relinquished her pastorate, and has since en- 
listed even wider and more effective coopera- 
tion through the Woman's Civic Improvement 
League. With this league has come the 
street-cleaning campaign, the organization of 
the local charities, a visiting housekeeper, a 
visiting saving’s collector, who make it pos- 
sible for households to buy coal by the ton, 
and Hour by the sack, and a visiting nurse 
whose salary is paid for short periods, as a 
memorial to lost loved ones. A gentlewoman 
of ninety was found in the county almshouse 
cared for by a feeble-minded inmate and an 
ex-prostitute who stole her food, and this was 
the basis for a state-wide movement, and then 
a nation-wide movement, of the women’s 
clubs and graduate nurses’ associations to 
have nurses engaged, and make almshouses 
in fact what they purport to be, not prisons, 
but homes for the aged and infirm. 

Similarly, in 1903, Mrs. Crane spoke from 
the floor of the state senate, and sat up all 
night to have her reasons printed in red ink, 
and on the desk of each member in the morn- 
ing, when her bill providing for municipal in- 
spection of slaughter houses had been voted 
down. The vote was reversed and the bill 
passed. Even before the stockyards scandals 
had attracted national attention to meat sup- 
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plies she had found diseased, dead and new- 
born animals brought to the killing sheds in 
Michigan and sold for meat. 

With such live issues in hand, the house- 
keeper is in civics up to her elbows. Mrs. 
Crane was called to other cities to tell of the 
experience in Kalamazoo The fact that 
Kalamazoo presents the needs of the normal 
small city makes that experience significant. 
But her method is not merely to tell of it, but 
to go to the city which sends for her, and 
study it in terms of Kalamazoo. This she 
did. for instance, in Erie, Wilkesbarre, and 
Scranton, Pa. Her largest commission was 
this last spring in Kentucky, when for five 
weeks she worked under the joint auspices of 
the State Board of Health, the State Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs and the American 
Medical Association. Twelve cities were 
visited, a hundred questions sent ahead to 
each city, and institutions and sanitary con- 
ditions inspected in company with the gov- 
ernor of the state, mayors and health officers 
and volunteer workers. How Mrs. Crane 
covered so much ground was a riddle to her 
hosts, but she knew what to go for. Her find- 
ings were put forth at citizens’ mass meetings, 
and in printed reports in which she vigorously 
condemned sewer-contaminated water sup- 
plies, miserable tenements, filthy school base- 
ments, ‘discomfort, filth and pitiable neglect ” 
in many almshouses, the women who pounded 
stone in workhouses, inadequate health ap- 
prepriations, children housed with adults in 
jails, and the like. No less unstinted was her 
appreciation of the work of some state offi- 
cials, and of the new movements for sanitary 
well-being and social regeneration which are 
to-day kindling Kentucky. Within less than 
twenty-four hours after her closing meeting in 
Louisville, the county judge had inspected and 
condemned the county almshouse, prominent 
laymen had called a meeting in Frankfort to 
inaugurate the reforms she advocated, and 
there was such a popular demand for dairy 
reforms and healthy cows that the State 
Board of Health was able to issue a sweeping 
proclamation providing for the tuberculin 
test and sanitary stables. ‘‘It would be well 
for Kentucky if Mrs. Crane were paid a 
salary to visit every 'county in the state," 
wrote Desha Breckinridge editorially in the 
Lexington Herald. It is her rare combina- 
tion of practical qualities as investigator, and 
tact and compelling power as a speaker, that 
makes Mrs. Crane a successful minister to a 
state. Her gospel is for neither the rich nor 
poor, but for the every-day people who are 
filling up our growing cities.—2aw U. Kellogg. 
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WILLIAM MULDOON 


William Muldoon, sixty-four years old, has been remembered by many people as a 
great professions al wrestler; but the ‚у make a mistake who re gard him only in this 
light. It is humanly interesting and worth recording that a man of his training, 
having been the champion wrestler of the world and a trainer of prize fighters (he 
was John L. Sullivan's trainer. when Sullivan was in his prime) has efficiently 
turned his intelligence and valuable knowledge of physical development and the 
making of strong bodies into a new and useful channel. It seems to us admirable 
that a man with his experience and career should now be doing what he is doing, 
—making over worn, weakened or nerve-wrought men of affairs and politic s and 
business into sound and healthy beings. It is obvious that the training of pro- 
fessional athletes and prize fighters produces a great fund of soundly based infor- 
mation and practical wisdom. ‘The only difficulty has been that it has only 
been available for the professionals with whom these trainers worked. Wil- 
liam Muldoon, always a trainer of rare sense and intelligence, has, since his 
retirement many years ago, personally conducted an institution near New 
York City where he has used his abilities in the field we have described 


PROFESSOR WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


“Tf the church tries to confine itself to theology and the Bible,” says 
Professor Rauschenbusch, “and refuses its larger mission to humanity, 
its theology will gradually become mythology and its Bible a closed book” 


Conversations with Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, 
whose “Christianity and the Social Crisis" has made a 
profound impression upon religious thought in this country 
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AMAN was walking through the woods in springtime. The air was thrilling and throbbing with 

the passion of little hearts, with the love-wooing, the parent pride, and the deadly fear of the 
birds. But the man never noticed that there was a bird in the woods. Не was a botanist and 
was looking for plants. 

“A man was walking through the streets of a city, pondering the problems of wealth and 
national well-being. He saw a child sitting on a curbstone and crying. He met children at play. 
He saw a young mother with her child and an old man with his grandchild. But it never occurred 
to him that little children are the foundation of society, a chief motive power in economic effort, the 
most influential teachers, the source of the purest pleasures, the embodiment of form and color and 
grace. The man had never had a child and his eyes were not opened. 

“A man read through the New Testament. He felt no vibration of social hope in the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist and in the shout of the crowd when Jesus entered Jerusalem. He caught 
no revolutionary note in the Book of Revelations. The social movement had not yet reached him. 


Jesus knew human nature when he reiterated: ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 


the one thing that has most impressed me 

in visiting churches and talking with 
church leaders in various parts of the country, 
I think I should say: 

“The utter confusion of counsel among 
church leaders themselves.” 

Upon the seriousness of the crisis which 
confronts them—the waning influence of the 
church upon the lives of men and women, the 
tendency of able young men to avoid the min- 
istry as a profession—most church leaders are 
quite in agreement, but as to what to do 
about it, there exist the widest differences of 
opinion. The church to-day is like a fort 
under sudden attack—in the night, with 


Г it were possible to sum up in а few words 


LI 


— Walter Rauschenbusch. 


many of the captains fast asleep. There is a 
common and overwhelming sense of danger, 
but the defense so far has been without com- 
mon plan or purpose—sallics here, retreats 
there, a promiscuous firing of big and little 
guns, and an altogether inordinate amount of 
noise. 


Church-Saving Experiments 


Several groups of churches, chieflv in the 
Middle West, under the spirited if spectacular 
leadership of men of the type of Billy Sunday, 
have dashed into Revivalism, and by means of 
the old-fashioned emotionalism of the evan- 
gelist have stemmed for the moment the tide 
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of attack, On the other hand, certain 
churches, especially in the East, have been 
slowly retreating toward the citadel of Au- 
thority. At Boston. L found Dr. Worcester, 
now the leader of a considerable number of 
church workers, advancing Emmanuclism to 
counteract the steady encroachment of Chris- 
tian Science and the New Thought, which 
have been beguiling away many of those who 
formerly marched under the banner of the old 
churches. And wherever I have gone I have 
found a still larger and more active group of 
leaders absorbed in building new outworks— 
parish houses and gymnasiums, bowling alleys 
and clubrooms, carpenter shops, shooting gal- 
leries and. dance-halls—to counteract or at 
least to parallel the advance of the Social Set- 
tlement idea and the expansion of function of 
the public schools and other municipal insti- 
tutions. Never before in history, perhaps, was 
there such a variety of church-saving experi- 
ments going forward; and never a more evi- 
dent lack of a commanding voice of prophecy, 
or a generally accepted plan of campaign. 

And yet it would be a decided mistake to 
say that the present day is without its real 
prophets or that their voices are not beginning 
to be heard above the turmoil and confusion 
of the times. One of the questions I have 
asked most diligently as I have gone about 
among the more progressive religious leaders 
of the country is this: 


Most Influential Recent Religious Book 


“What recent book, or what man, has given 
you the most light 2” 

By all odds the book most frequently men- 
tioned was ‘Christianity and the Social 
Crisis,” by Walter Rauschenbusch. Хо re- 
cent religious book, perhaps, has had a more 
favorable reception among both church and 
secular journals, or a wider reading among 
religious leaders than this. 

It will help us, then, to a clear understand- 
ing of one of the strongest currents of thought 
among religious people both inside and out- 
side of the churches if we can mect Professor 
Rauschenbusch face to face and ask him what 
his message is—ask him what, in his opinion, 
the trouble is with the churches, and what to 
do about it. For his judgment deserves atten- 
tion not merely by virtue of a wide approval of 
his book by thinking men and women, but by 
right of a thoroughgoing scholarship, a ripe 
experience in human affairs, and a strong po- 
sition within the church itself. 

Every prophet comes out of the wilderness 
to speak to men. Professor Rauschenbusch 
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found his message amid obscurity and enforced 
silence. His poverty gave him freedom and a 
close touch with the common life. His deaf- 
ness encouraged that concentration and 
reflection which most busy and popular men 
usually lack. When his book was published 
two years ago, he was forty-six vears old and 
little known outside of a narrow circle of de- 
voted friends. His life outwardly has been 
devoid of notable events. He comes of a family 
of German Lutherans, and his ancestors for six 
successive generations have been ministers of 
the Protestant Church, some of them men of 
marked ability and character. One of his 
ancestors Was imprisoned fr his faith, and his 
father, a typical German scholar of the old 
school, a student of Neander, the great church 
historian, migrated to America some seventy 
years ago to preach the gospel among the Ger- 
mans of this country. Here he broke with the 
Lutheran Church, and at a serious sacritice to 
himself became a Baptist, afterward occupying 
a protessor’s chair in the German department 
of the Baptist Theological Seminary of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

At Rochester the son Walter was borm. 
Under the severe discipline of his father, he 
received a thoroughgoing education both in 
America and in Germany. Graduated from 
the. Rochester "Theological Seminary in 1886 
with a brilliant record, and at the head of his 
class, he chose to devote himself to religious 
work among the Germans. He became pastor 
of a small, struggling German Baptist church 
on the West Side of New York City, where for 
eleven years he served a swarming population 
of wage-working men and women. 

When increasing deafness and growing 
intellectual hunger caused him to relinquish 
his pastoral work, he accepted a repeated call 
to a professorship at the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, and there he has remained ever 
since, occupying in recent vears the chair of 
church history. Outside of a * Life of Jesus” 
and two other small books, all in German, he 
published nothing of moment until his work, 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” appeared 
two years ago. 


Intellectual Evolation for Liberal Scholar 


Such, in brief, are the outward facts relating 
to Professor Rauschenbusch’s life. The in- 
ner facti, because thev mark so plainlv the 
path followed by many progressive thinkers 
of to-day, are of far greater significance. 
When he entered the theological seminary, at the 
age of twenty-two, Professor Rauschenbusch 
says that he ‘believed everything”; he be-_ 
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lieved the Bible to be infallible in every word; Personality of Professor Rauschenbusch 
his sole aim was to save souls; social questions 

did not exist for him?” The first of the prophets А tall, spare man, with a humorous twinkle 
of the new time to influence him was Henry in his eyes, you may see him walking down to 
George, whose “ Progress and Poverty” sct his the Seminary in the morning from his home in 
mind to working in a wholly new ficld of Shepard Street. Though much occupied with 
thought. Arriving in New York at the very his studies and his classes, he yet finds time for 
time that Henry George was candidate for the active interest in the affairs of his city and 
. mayoralty, he became still more deeply inter- his neighborhood; and he occupies his spare 
ested. Soon afterward Bellamy’s “Looking moments at a working bench with a set of wood 
Backward” touched his imagination with a carving tools. And never at any time does he 
new social vision and Tolstoi led him to in- - yield to the "'scholar's fault” of avoiding warm 
terpret anew the life of Jesus. human contact with those about him. Even 

“I never understood the Sermon on the though his associates do not follow him in all 
Mount,” he says, “until I read Tolstoi’s ‘My of his views, his personal qualities, his humor 
Religion.’ ” and his broad sympathies, have bound them all 

Another book which later influenced him to him. His hold upon his students is pro- 
greatly was Mazzini’s “ Essays," with its_pas-— found; he not only opens their hearts, but he 
sionate teaching of faith as a fundamental liberates their minds. Church history, as ordi- 
need of the people. — ^ —— ^  marily taught, is about as dry a subject as could 

uring all of the years of his reading, well be imagined; but it is not so in Professor 
which was extensive and thorough, the hard Rauschenbusch’s class. I attended one of his 
surroundings of his pastorate, the life of the lectures. It treated of the beginnings of the 
working people; the congestion of the tene- Protestant Reformation, and so packed was it 
ments, the unequal struggle with vice fostered with modern applications that it was like lis- 
by economic conditions, were giving him visible tening to a luminous and lively account of: 
daily demonstration of the dire need of a new contemporary politics. In the past, church 
religious impulse and a new social message. history has been written and taught almost 
He preached steadily, he wrote industriously wholly from an ecclesiastical point of view; 
for both German and American religious everything turned upon what was good or bad 
journals, he raised money to build a new for the church as an institution. Professor 
church, he organized institutional activities, Rauschenbusch considers it from a far wider 
always applying his thinking to the hard view point, as a history of the kingdom of 
realities of the life which surrounded him. God upon earth. Of each event he asks: 
No one can read his book without fecling Was it good for humanity, how did it affect 
within it the throb of sympathy and the sav- all the people? 
ing touch of humor that comes only from During the last two vears Professor Rau- 
close contact with the deeper life of humanity. schenbusch has lectured somewhat widely in 

“Those of us,” he says, concerning his pas- the East; and last year in Germany he deliv- 
torate, ‘‘who passed through the last industrial ered an address on the drinking habits of the 
depression will never forget the procession of Germans as seen through American eyes which 
men out of work, out of clothes, out of shoes in pamphlet form has since circulated by 
and out of hope. They wore down our ‘thousands of copies. In debate or in the give 
threshold, and they wore away our hearts." and take of an after-discussion, he has a quick- 

Again he says: "During the great industrial ness and humor of repartee which endears 
crisis of the 'go's, I saw good men go into dis- him to every audience. 
reputable lines of employment and respectable A rare spirit, indeed, is this deaf prophet of 
widows consent to live with men who would Rochester. His intellect, which is at once keen 
support them and their children. One could and deep, with an outlook as lively and sane 
hear human virtue cracking and crumbling and sweet as it is lofty, is animated with a 
all around." glowing religious spirit. 

No mere scholar could have written ‘‘Chris- “Love, money and honor are fairest in the 
tianity and the Social Crisis"; but, on the distance,” he says. “It does not seem to be 
other hand, no man who was not a scholar so with religious jov; the less so, the more 
could have brought to the common experi- purely religious it is. It does contain the de- 
ences of life such an understanding spirit. sire for new and larger experiences, but not 
And this is what makes the book so con- because the old have palled. There is no un- 
vincing—this, and the personality of the man rest in it. The expression ‘I have found 
himself which illuminates every page. peace’ is, of course, a stock expression, but it 
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does express what is the overwhelming per- 
sonal feeling in first entering into religious 
jov. It seems to be the universal testimony 
of those who have made personal test of it 
that the jov of religious satisfaction is beyond 
anything else that life holds.” 


A Book on Social Conditions with no 
Hatred in It 


A truly religious spirit, he draws all sorts of 
men to him, making a sure place in their 
hearts. Though he writes strongly of social 
conditions, though his convictions are deep, 
nowhere in his book will there be found a note 
of hatred; and he leaves the reader inspired 
with a new faith in the power of religion to 
meet and solve the most complex of the prob- 
lems of the day. 

“When politicians and social exploiters,” 
he says, "have to deal with the stubborn 
courage of men who pray about their pol- 
itics they will have a new factor to reckon 
with.? 


Essence of Professor Rauschenbusch's Message 


'The essence of Professor Rauschenbusch's 
message is that religion has not one, but two 
great functions to perform. 

“There are two great entities in human life 
—the human soul and the human race—and 
religion is to save both. The soul is to seck 
righteousness and eternal life; the race is 
to seek righteousness and the kingdom of 
God.” 

In the past, he believes, the churches have 
concerned themselves too exclusively with 
personal salvation—the saving of individuals; 
they have lacked social vision. Не believes 
that the church has now arrived at a stage in 
its development where it is fit and free for a 
new. social mission and a new evangelism; 
that, indeed, there must soon come *'either a 
revival of social religion or the deluge.” Не 
thinks that civilization to-day is at one of the 
great crises of its development, and that the 
church must awaken to the gravity of condi- 
tions or go down to ruin, 

A large part of his book is devoted to a 
scholarly exposition of the distinctly social 
spirit of Christianity as expressed by the 
Hebrew prophets and later and still more posi- 
tively by Jesus. Following this new historical 
interpretation of the Bible, he gives a graphic 
picture of present-day social conditions in 
America, holding them up as both irreligious 
and immoral. He shows that large numbers 
of people in this country are in want and 
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poverty at the very time when wealth is ac- 
cumulating as never before. oa 

“The economic system which produces 
such injustice,” he says, “with the contrasts 


resulting between Plenty and Want, is in. 
stark contradiction to the spirit of .Chris- . 


tianitv, and either the one or the other must 
give way.” | 

He then shows, in a chapter which he re- 
gards as his most valuable contribution to re- 
ligious history, why the churches have never 
hitherto undertaken to carry out the work cf 
social reconstruction which is the funda- 
mental purpose of Christianity; and he de- 
clares that they must, if they would survive, 
radically change their methods. 


What the Churches Should Do 


Having thus diagnosed present-day condi- 
tions, Professor Rauschenbusch’s final chap- 
ter, entitled, **What to Do," deals with the 
remedies which, in his opinion, must be 
adopted. Не believes that the wages system, 
child-labor, the problem of the ownership ог. 
control of public utilities, the military spirit, 
the labor problem, instead of being be- 
yond the purview of religion, are wholly 
within the scope of Christian teaching, and 
that the religious leader must. have а mes- 
sage and a prophecy to deliver regarding 
them. 

"What right," he asks, “have Christian 
ministers to back away from these questions 
and refuse to contribute whatever moral dis- 
cernment God has given them?” 

In the past the emphasis of preaching and 
tcaching has been upon the repentance of the 
individual and personal salvation; and the sal- 
vation of human personalities must always be 
one of the great aims of religion. 

“Every man is interested in his own soul," 
says Professor Rauschenbusch; “we should 
show lack of love if we regarded any human 
being as unimportant.” 

But there must be, from now forward, 
quite a new preaching and teaching—the 
preaching of repentance from social sin and 
the need of sdcial salvation. The old evan- 
gelism fixed the attention of a man upon him- 
self, a selfish saving of himself from hell; the 
new evangelism fixes his attention equally 
upon the other man—upon the salvation and 
reconstruction of human society. 

In my conversation with Professor Rau- 
schenbusch I endeavored to draw out just what 
he meant by the “new evangelism ” and what, 
in his opinion, the future of the churches in 
this country would be. 


A Vision of the New Christianity—By Ray Stannard Baker 


The New Evangelism 


The new evangelism is made up of the 
same elements as the old: first, it seeks to 
convict men of sin; second, to reconstruct 
their lives. But the conception of both sin 
and reconstruction in the new evangelism is 
immensely broader and deeper than in the 
old. It is as wide as humanity, with a vision 
and a message calculated to fire the souls of 
men as nothing in the past has ever tired 
them. 

The new evangelism greatly intensifies our 
conception of sin. It shows how impossible 
it is to sin any sin that does not pass along to 
others. It shows how all men are linked to- 
gether, and that the sin of one injures all, so 
that each man realizes that he is involved in 
the whole sin of mankind. 

I asked Professor Rauschenbusch for spe- 
cific instances as to how the conviction of 
social sin might be brought about. He gave 
me as a single example the problem of the 
wage-worker. 

“ An idle woman living in wasteful luxury,” 
he said, ‘‘wants more beautiful clothing, more 
jewelry. She has no thought of what her 
selfish wastefulness may cost. In order to get 
it her husband pinches his workingmen to the 
lowest possible wage. Let us say that one of 
these workingmen has a sick child, and be- 
cause he is so poor that he cannot get a doctor 
promptly, the child dies. Unconsciously, but 
with the certainty of cause and effect, that 
wasteful and luxurious woman has helped to 
kill the child.” 

In the same way Professor Rauschenbusch 
would show that the crowded and unsanitary 
tenement is a sin for which the whole city 
suffers the punishment of tuberculosis and 
other diseases. The punishment of the ruined 
woman infects the homes of the rich equally 
with those of the poor. The punishment of 
debauched politics finally but inevitably leads 
to the ruin of the fairest city and the finest 
civilization. No man can sin by himself nor 
be saved by himself. 

“Tt is not Christian to pay the lowest wages 
to the man who has the hungriest family.” 


Convicting Society of its Sins 


All the present teaching, whether within the 
churches or outside of them, of the responsi- 
bility of society for the ruin of child workers, 
for low-paid women, for the criminal, for the 
wasteful rich man, for sickness and want and 
shame and ugliness, are all in the way of con- 
victing humanity of its social sins. The pres- 
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ent moral wave, which is beginning to sweep 
this country, is an evidence of such a convic- 
tion of sin. 

The next step in religious life, after convic- 
tion of sin, is “salvation,” a turning about, a 
new life. Just as, in the old evangelism, the 
individual has to be “born again,” so the new 
evangelism demands a new birth for society. 
A complete change must take place; a new 
spirit must fire humanity. And every man 
and every organization, whether church- 
leader, or Socialist, or labor agitator, or pub- 
licist, or business man, who has a vision of 
the new time and is working toward it, is a 
new evangelist. 

But what will this regenerate society be like? 
What is, then, the vision of the prophets? I 
give here the conviction of Professor Rau- 
schenbusch. 


The Rebirth of Society 


In the old society—the society we know 
now—the great sins are war, strife, competi- 
tion—with resulting luxury for a few and 
want for many. The new social life, then, 
should change all this, should be a right- 
about-face—if it is to be true rebirth. There 
must be peace, not war; coóperation, not 
competition; and in place of extremes of 
luxury and want, a distribution of property 
which will assure every human being upon 
this earth a chance to make the most of the 
faculties God has given him. 

This is the new preaching of repentance 
and this the new vision of salvation. And 
every hour it is enthralling new souls with the 
possibilities of love and service. 

In fact, it is to bring about in society at 
*large the spirit of the familv, at its best and 
finest, as we now know it—the coóperation of 
strong and weak, old and young, the service 
of all by each and each by all. It seeks to 
make humanity one great family. 

“The father," says Professor Rauschen- 
busch, “does not seize the larger part of the 
turkey and call it profit.” 

Nor are wages paid in the family; the 
turkey is not monopolized by the strong, nor 
are the little ones and the weak ones com- 
pelled to go hungry. 

In the last chapter of his book Professor 
Rauschenbusch boldiy meets many of the 
specific problems of the day. Не believes 
with the Socialists that the wages system must 
ultimately be superseded by cooperation. 

“I am frank to declare my conviction," he 
says, **that the wages system is an institution- 
alized denial of the essential principles of 
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A Prayer for Business Men 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


We plead with thee, О God, for our brothers who are pressed by the cares 
and beset by the temptations of business life. We acknowledge before thee our 
common guilt for the hardness and deceitíulness of our commercial life, which leads 
so many into temptation and causes even the righteous to slip and fall. So long 
as it must be that man is set against man in a struggle for wealth, help them to 
make their contest in some measure a test of excellence, by which even the de- 
feated may be spurred to better work. If any man is pitted against those who 
have forgotten fairness and honesty, help him to put his trust resolutely in the prof- 
itableness of sincerity and uprightness, and, if need be, to accept loss rather than 
follow the others on crooked paths. [Establish in unshaken fidelity all who hold in 
trust the wealth of others. The property and welfare of our nation are controlled 
by our business men. Help them to realize that they have high public functions 
and let them not betray the interests of all for their own enrichment. Grant them 
far-sighted patriotism to subordinate their work to the public weal, and a steadfast 
determination to transform the disorder of the present into the nobler and freer 
harmony of the future. Let the spirit of Christ, which goes out from thee and 
which is ceaselessly pleading within us, prevail to bring our business life under 
Christ’s law of service, that all who guide the processes of factory and trade may 
feel that high consciousness of a divine calling which blesses only those who are 
the free servants of God and the people, and who are consciously devoting their 


strength to the common good. 


Christianity, and that a nation will never be a 
Christian nation until its economic life is or- 
ganized on a cooperative basis.” 

Professor Rauschenbusch looks forward to 
seeing a cooperative ownership of public utili- 
ties and ultimately the control by society of the 
chief means of production. 


The Part of Religion in the New Life 


Such is the new evangelism. What part 
must the church and religious leaders play in 
it? A very great part, Professor Rauschen- 
busch believes. The present decadence of 
church influence and leadership he attributes 
to lack of the new vision, so that much of the 
prophecy, many of the noblest works in the 
new evangelism, have been left to men and 
women who are outside of the churches. The 
trouble has been that the church has been too 
anxious to magnify itself, too little concerned 
in humanity. 

“The mischief begins when the church 
makes herself the end. She does not exist for 
her own sake; she is simply a working organiza- 
tion to create the Christian life in individuals 
and the kingdom of God in human society.” 


Religion, in short, must become “less an in- 
stitution and more a diffused force.” More 
and more the state, society at large, will be 
shot through and through with the spirit of 
religion, and vet there will never be a time, 
savs Professor Rauschenbusch, when there 
will not be a wide field of activity for the re- 
ligious leader and teacher. 

Two great functions will still occupy his at- 
tention. He will always fill the office of 
prophecy; he should be sensitized morally, so 
that he will be the first to discern wrong and 
evil, and his visions will fire the souls of men. 
And he will also follow behind the rumbling 
wheels of the chariot of state and gather up 
the wounded, and comfort the broken-hearted. 
Jesus perfectly combined both of these offices. 


A New American Charch 


As to the churches in America, Professor 
Rauschenbusch sees two great tendencies or 
drifts of development. He thinks that a great 
national church of America is already devel- 
oping. Не sees the great Protestant bodies— 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists and others—drawing rapidly together. 
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A Prayer for Children Who Work 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


O thou great Father of the weak, lay thy hand tenderly on all the little children 
on earth and bless them. Bless our own children who are the life of our life, and who 
have become the heart of our heart. Bless every little child-friend who has leaned 
against our knee and refreshed our soul by its smiling trustfulness. Ве good 10 all 
children who crave in vain for human love, or for flowers and water, and the sweet 
breast of Nature. But bless with a threefold blessing the young lives whose slender 
shoulders are already bowed beneath the yoke of toil, and whose glad growth is 
being stunted forever. Let not their little bodies be utterly sapped, and their minds 
given over to stupidity and the vices of an empty soul. We have all jointly deserved 
the mill-stone of thy wrath for making these little ones to stumble and fall. Grant 
all employers of labor stout hearts to refuse enrichment at such a price. Grant to 


all the citizens and officers of States which now permit this wrong the grace of holy 
anger. Help us to realize that every child in our nation is in very truth our child, 
a member of our great family. By the holy Child that nestled in Mary's bosom, 
by the memories of our own childhood joys and sorrows, by the sacred possibilities 
that slumber in every child, we beseech thee to save us from killing the sweetness 


of young life by the greed of gain. 


Without essential differences of belief, with 
constant exchange of ministers, with a spirit 
of fraternity in public work, Professor Rau- 
schenbusch sees them all drawing together, 
becoming less insistent upon the church as an 
organization but seeking rather to make it far 
more pervasive as an influence. The Ameri- 
can church will be the great religious body 
animating the American democracy. 

On the other hand, he sees a smaller group, 
including Roman Catholics, part of the 
Lutheran and part of the Episcopal bodies, 
drawing together on a more closely knit basis 
of church organization, based upon ex- 
ternal authority. 

We talked somewhat of the methods of the 
new evangelism. It was Professor Rauschen- 
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busch’s conviction that one of the chief re- 
quirements would be the constant and lumi- 
nous setting forth of the facts regarding pres- 
ent-day conditions; but he also thinks that 
important changes will be necessary in re- 
ligious expression and worship. As the old 
evangelism developed its songs, its prayers, its 
forms of exhortation and worship, so will the 
new. And thev will not be less but more 
profoundly religious than the old. Professor 
Rauschenbusch is himself writing a small 
book of prayers which he hopes may help 
those interested in the new evangelism. Two 
of these prayers are reproduced with this 
article. Nothing could better reveal the 
quality of Professor Rauschenbusch's spirit 
nor present his message more convincingly. 
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HOW A. SOLDIER, FEEL 
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Mayor and afterwards Surgeon 


HEN battle is imminent a variety of 

V V conduct will be witnessed on the part 
of those who are about to engage 

therein. This conduct will be varied more or 
less by individual temperament. Each after 
his kind. One thing depend upon—almost in- 
variably all are afraid. But some are born 
fatalists, and display a certain temperamental 
indifference. Others, as brave, do not present 
so unperturbed a demeanor. Sometimes the 
face is ghastly pale, and moist with cold sweat. 
And not this alone. The soldier, particularly 
the young soldier, is often sick. Nausea, in- 
deed, is a very common sensation; in which 
case the lips are generally colorless and com- 
pressed. A small proportion of the men are 
taken seriously ill and are obliged to lie down. 
The awful sense of peril is for the time more 
than they can bear. At the boom of the first 
cannon some of the hardier make a few sickly 
attempts at humorous remarks—on the prin- 
ciple of whistling to keep their courage up. 
With a very few this facetiousness is a sincere 
display of recklessness. Of course, land forces 
never have any such fearful moment of graphic 
prescience as falls to the lot of those who, in 
an impending naval engagement, witness the 
sprinkling of the decks with sand—to absorb 
the blood which is yet to be spilled, and so to 
obviate the slipperiness of a wet deck! On 
land it is not so bad as that. Here, the larger 
movement and the rapidity of the action afford 
some relief to the tense mind. The older offi- 
cers, sitting on horseback, are carefully examin- 
ing the situation, using their field-glasses. 
These officers are generally veterans and more 
or less accustomed to the scene which follows. 
One may know those who are afraid by a 
certain preoccupied dullness of apprehension. 
They obey orders mechanically, with lusterless 
eyes, in a trance of terror. Some go through 
hurried religious observances: if a Protestant, 
a short prayer on the quivering lip; and the 
crossing of oneself, if a Catholic. It must be 
confessed: some drop out and pretend to be 
sick! Ihave seen the most grotesque evidences 
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itt the, Civil War 


of the actual delirium of fright, in a man who 
had been a soldier in Havelock's army. He 
was so frightened that when a cannon ball 
buried itself in the earth, he actually dug at the 
aperture with his hands, as if with intent to 
crawl into a place of safety. I have seen thir- 
teen men standing in a row—like the file at the 
post office—all seeking shelter behind a tree. 
I have witnessed a most stalwart and soldierly 
officer—he was a colonel—get under his horse 
during a skirmish, while his second in com- 
mand gazed at the scene from a gutter in 
which he was lying. 

Examples there were of heroic daring, on 
the part of individuals. But the opportunities 
for such displays are never as frequent as the 
non-combatant usually imagines. And this is 
so because, while order and discipline are 
obeyed, there is little chance of doing aught but 
one's plain duty. 

War is a game; and soldiers, like other 
gamblers, have their superstitions. "There is 
one quite prevalent superstition, or belief, 
which is closely in accord with other fatalistic 
tendencies of this game where life is the stake. 
This belief is, that the soldier who is slightly 
wounded early and often is never killed; 
whereas, he who has escaped intact through 
several camps will be, when wounded, mor- 
tally wounded. This notion has its origin, no 
doubt, in that human element which recog- 
nizes that the oftener it turns up red, the surer 
it is, next time, to turn up black. 

I have been asked, “How about dodging bul- 
lets?" This inquiry betrays lay inexperience. 
If one seems to dodge a bullet, while in battle, 
the movement is but an involuntary one. No 
one sees a ball coming. Scientific experiment 
has shown that a bullet in flight is invisible. 
But the tearing up of the ground by bullets 
and cannon balls often gives the impression 
that the missile has been seen. If therecould 
be such a thing as dodging, it would be 
incident only to the very first of one’s army 
experience. The fatalism which makes vet- 
erans calm bye and bye pervades the army. 
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PART II 
CHAPTER IV 


Y first impression of Lola Brandt in the 
M dimness of the room was that of a lithe 
panther in petticoats rising lazily from 
the depths of an easy chair. A sinuous action 
of the arm, as she extended her hand to welcome 
me, was accompanied by a curiously flexible turn 
of the body. Her hand as it enveloped, rather 
than grasped mine, seemed boneless but exceed- 
ingly powerful. An indoor dress of brown 
and gold striped Indian silk clung to her figure, 
which, largely built, had an appearance of 
great strength. Dark bronze hair and dark 
eyes that in the soft light of the room glowed 
with deep gold reflections completed the pan- 
therine suggestion. She seemed to be on the 
verge of thirty. A most dangerous woman, I 
decided—one to be shut up in a cage with 
thick iron bars. 

* It’s charming of you to come. I’ve heard 
so much of you from Mr. Kynnersley. Do 
sit down." 

Her voice waslazy andlanguorous and caress- 
ing, like the purr of a great cat; and there was 
something exotic in her accent, something 
seductive, something that ought to be prohib- 
ited by the police. She sank into her low 
chair by the fire, indicating one for me square 
with the hearth-rug. Dale, so as to leave me 
a fair conversational field with the lady, es- 


tablished himself on a sofa some distance off 
and began to talk to a Chow dog, with whom 
he was obviously on terms of: familiarity. 
Madame Brandt made a remark about the 
Chow dog's virtues to which I politely replied. 
She put him through several tricks. I admired 
his talent. She declared her affections to be 
divided between Adolphus (that was the Chow 
dog's name) and an ouistiti who was confined 
to bed for the present owing to the evil qualities 
of the November air. For the first time I 
blessed the English climate. I hate little 
monkeys. I also felt a queer disappointment. 
A woman like that ought to have kept an 
ourang-outang. 

She guessed my thought in an uncanny 
manner and smiled, showing strong, white, even 
teeth, the most marvelous teeth I have ever 
beheld, so even as to constitute almost a 
deformity. 

“Рт fonder of bigger animals," she said. 
* [ was born among them. My father was a 
lion-tamer, so I know all the ways of beasts. I 
love bears—I once trained one to drive a cart— 
but "—with a sigh—" you can't keep bears in 
Cadogan Gardens." 

* You may get hold of a human one, now 
and then," said Dale. 

* I've no doubt Madame Brandt could train 
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him to dance to whatever tune she played,” 
said I. 

She turned her dark golden eves lazily, 
slumberously оп me. 

“ Why do you say that, Mr. de Gex?” 

This was disconcerting. Why had I said 
it? For no particular reason save to keep up 
a commonplace conversation in which I took 
no absorbing interest. It was a direct chal- 
lenge. Young Dale stopped plaving with the 
Chow dog and grinned. It behooved me to 
say something. I said it, with a bow and a 
wave of mv hand: 

* Because, though vour father was a lion- 
tamer, vour mother was a woman.” 

She appeared to retlect for a moment; then, 
addressing Dale: 

“The answer doesn’t amount to a ha'pworth 
of cat's meat, but you couldn't have got out of 
it like that." 

I was again disconcerted, but I remarked 
that he would learn in time when mv mentor- 
ship was over and I handed him a finished 
product to society. 

“ How long will that be?" she asked. 

“I don't know. Are you anxious for his 
immediate perfecting?” 

Her shoulders gave what in ordinary women 
would have been a shrug; with her it was a 
slow ripple. I vow, if her neck had been bare, 
one could have seen it rise beneath the skin. 

* What is perfection?” 

“ Can you ask ?" laughed Dale. “ Behold!” 
And he pointed to me. 

“ That’s cheap," said the lady. 
heard Auguste say cleverer things." 

* Who's Auguste?" asked Dale. 

“ Auguste,” said I, “ is the generic name of 
the clown in the French Hippodrome.” 

“ Oh, the Circus,” cried Dale. 

* ГИ be glad if you'll teach him to call it the 
Hippodrome, Mr. de Gex," she remarked, 
with another of her slumberous glances. 

" That will be one more step towards per- 
fection,” said I. 

The short November twilight had deepened 
into darkness; the fire which was blazing 
when we entered had settled into glow and the 
room was lit by one shaded lamp. To me the 
dimness was restful, but Dale, who, with the 
crude instincts of youth, loves glare, began to 
fidget and presently asked whether he might 
turn on the electric light. Permission was 
given. My hostess invited me to smoke and 
to hand her a box of cigarettes which lay on 
the mantelpiece. I rose, bent over her while 
she lit her cigarette from my match, and, re- 
suming an upright position, became rooted to 
the hearth-rug. With the flood of illumination 
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disclosing everything that hitherto had been 
wrapped in shadow and mystery came a shock. 
It was a most extraordinary, perplexing room. 
The cheap and the costly, the rare and the 
common, the exquisite and the tawdry jostled 
one another on walls and floor. At one end 
of the Louis XVI sofa on which Dale had 
been sitting lay a boating cushion covered 
with a Union Jack, at the other a cushion 
covered with old Moorish embroidery. The 
chair I had vacated I discovered to be of 
old Spanish oak and stamped Cordova leather 
bearing traces of a coat of arms in gold. Mv 
hostess lounged in a wickerwork bedroom 
chair amid a mass of Liberty cushions. There 
were many flowers in the room, some in 
Cloisonné vases, others in gimcrack vessels, 
such as are bought at country fairs. On the 
mantelpiece and on tables were mingled 
precious ivories from Japan, trumpery chalets 
from the Tyrol, choice bits of Sévres and 
Venetian glass, bottles with ladders and little 
men inside them, vulgar china fowls sitting 
on eggs, a thousand restless little objects 
screeching in dumb agony at one another. 
The more one looked, the more confounded 
became confusion. Lengths of beautifullv 
embroidered Chinese silk formed curtains for 
the doors; the window curtains (happilv not 
drawn) were of flaring chintz. А Second 
Empire gilt mirror hung over the Louis XVI 
sofa and was tlanked on the one side by a 
villainous German print of “ The Huntsman’s 
Return " and on the other bv a dainty water 
color. Myriads of photographs, some in 
frames, met the eve every where—on the grand 
piano, on the occasional tables, on the mantel- 
piece, stuck obliquely all around the Queen 
Anne mirror above it, on the walls. Many of 
them represented animals—bears and lions 
and pawing horses. Dale’s photograph I 
noticed in a silver frame on the piano. The 
wall paper was vellow ochre in tone and there 
was not a book in the place. But in the corner 
of the room by the further window gleamed 
a large marble Venus of Milo, charmingly 
executed, who stood regarding the welter with 
eves calm and unconcerned. 

I was aroused from the momentary shock 
caused by the revelation of this eccentric 
apartment by an unknown horrible flavor in 
my mouth. I realized it was the cigarette 
to whtch I had helped myself from the beauti- 
fully chased silver casket I had taken from the 
mantelpiece. I eved the thing and concluded 
it was made of the very cheapest tobacco and 
was what the street urchin calls a “ fag.” I 
learned afterwards that I was right. She 
purchased them at the rate of six for a penny 
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and smoked them in enormous quantities. 
For politeness’ sake I continued to puff at the 
unclean thing until I nearly made myself sick. 
Then, simulating absent-mindedness, I threw 
it into the fire. 

: Why in the sacred name of Nicotine does a 
luxurious lady like Lola Brandt smoke such 
unutterable horror? + 

Оп the other hand, the tea which she offered 
us a few minutes later and begged us to drink 
without milk was the most exquisite I have 
tasted outside Russia. She informed us that 
she got it direct from Moscow. 

“T can’t stand your black Ceylon tea,” she 
remarked with a grimace. 

And yet she could smoke “‘fags.” I won- 
dered what other contradictious tastes she 
possessed. No doubt she could eat blood 
puddings with relish and had a discriminating 
palate for claret. Truly a perplexing lady. 

“You must find leisure in London a great 
change after your adventurous career," said 
I, by way of polite conversation. 

“I just love it. I'm as lazy as a cat,” she 
said, settling with her pantherine grace among 
the cushions. ‘Do you know what has been 
my ambition ever since I was a small kid?” 

“Whatever woman's ambitions you had you 
must have attained," said I, with a bow. 

“Pooh!” she said. “You mean that I can 
have crowds of men falling in love with me. 
That’s rubbish." She was certainly frank. 
“I meant something quite different. I won- 
der whether you can understand. The world 
seemed to be divided into two classes that 
never met—we performing people and the 
public—the thousand white faces that looked 
at us and went away and talked to other 
white faces and forgot all about performing 
animals till they came next time. Now I've 
got what I wanted. See? I'm one of the 
public." 

“Апа you love Philistia better than Bohe- 
mia?” I asked. | 

She knitted her brows and looked at me, 
puzzled. 

“If you want to talk to me,” she said, “уоп 
must talk straight. I’ve had no more educa- 
tion than a tinker’s dog." 

She made this peculiar announcement not 
defiantly, not rudely, but appealingly, gra- 
ciously. It was not a rebuke for priggishness; 
it was the unresentable statement of a fact. I 
apologized for a lunatic habit of speech and 
paraphrased my question. 

“In a word,” cried Dale, coming in on my 
heels with an elucidation of mv periphrasis, 
“What de Gex is driving at is, do you prefer 
respectability to ramping round?" 
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She turned slowly to him. “Му dear boy, 
when do you think I was not respectable?” 

He jumped up from the sofa as if the Chow 
dog had bitten him. 

** Good heavens, I never meant you to take 
it that way!” 

She laughed, stretched up a lazy arm to him 
and looked him somewhat quizzically in the 
face as he kissed her finger-tips. Although I 
could have boxed the silly fellow’s ears, I vow 
he did it in a pretty fashion. The young man 
of the day as a general rule has no more notion 
how to kiss a woman’s hand than how to take 
snuff or dance a pavan. Indeed, lots of them 
don’t know how to kiss a girl at all. 

* My dear,” she said, “1 was much more 
respectable sitting on the stage at tea with my 
performing bears than supping with you at 
the Savoy. You don't know the deadly re- 
spectability of most people in the profession, 
and the worst of it is that while we're being 
utterly dull and dowdy, the public think we're 
having a devil of a time. So we don't even 
get the credit of our virtues. I prefer the 
Savoy—and this." She turned to me. “It 
is nice having decent people to tea. Do you 
know what I should love? І should love to 
have an At Home day—and receive ladies—real 
ladies. And I have such a sweet place, 
haven't I?” 

* You have manv beautiful things around 
you,” said I truthfully. 

She sighed. “I should like more people to 
see them." 

“In fact,” said I, “you have social ambitions, 
Madame Brandt." 

She looked at me for a moment out of the 
corner of her eve. 

“Are you skinning me?” she asked. 

Where she had picked up this eccentric 
metaphor I know not. She had many odd 
turns of language as yet not current among the 
fashionable classes. I gravely assured her 
that I was not sarcastic. I commended her 
praiseworthy aspirations. 

“But,” said I, innocently, ‘don’t you miss 
the hard training, the physical exercise, the 
delight of motion, the excitement, the——" 
my vocabulary failing me, I sketched with 
a gesture the equestrienne's classical encour- 
agement to her steed. 

She looked at me uncomprehendingly. 

“The what?” she asked. 

“What are you playing at?” inquired Dale. 

“T was referring to the Ring,” said I. 

They both burst out laughing, to my dis- 
comfiture. 

“What do vou take me for? А circus 
rider? Performing in a tent and living in a 
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caravan? You think I jump through a hoop 
in tights?” 

“All I can sav,” I murmured, by way of 
apology, “*15 that it's a mendacious world. I'm 
deeply sorry." 

Why had I been misled in this shameful 
manner? 

Madame Brandt, with lazy good nature, 
accepted my excuses. 

"Im what is professionally known as a 
dompteuse," she explained. ‘Of course, when 
I was a kid I was trained as an acrobat, for my 
father was poor; but when he grew rich and 
the owner of animals, which he did when I was 
fourteen, I joined him and worked with him 
all over the world until I went on my own. 
Do you mean to say you never heard of me?" 

* Madame Brandt,” said I, “the last thing 
to be astonished at is human ignorance. Do 
you know that thirty per cent. of the French 
army at the present day have never heard of 
the Franco-Prussian war?” 

“My dear Simon,” cried Dale, “the two 
things don’t hang together. ‘The Franco- 
Prussian war is not advertised all over France 
like Beecham’s Pills, whereas six vears ago 
you couldn’t move two steps in London with- 
out seeing posters of Lola Brandt and her 
horse, Sultan.” 

“Ah, the horse!” said I. “That’s how the 
wicked Circus story got about." 

“It was the last act I ever did," said Madame 
Brandt. “I taught Sultan—oh, he was a 
dear, beautiful thing!—to count and add up 
and guess articles taken from the audience. 
I was at the Hippodrome. Then at the 
Nouveau Cirque at Paris. I was at St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, Berlin—all over Europe with 
Sultan.” 

“And where is Sultan now?” I asked. 

“Не is dead. Somebody poisoned him,” 
she replied, looking into the fire. After a 
pause she continued, in a low voice, singularly 
like the growl of a wrathful animal: “If ever 
I meet that man alive, it will go hard with him." 

At that moment the door opened and the 
servant announced: 

“Professor Anastasius Papadopoulos.” 

Whereupon the shortest creature that ever 
bore so lengthy a name, a dwarf not more 
than four feet high, wearing a frock-coat and 
bright yellow gloves, entered the room, and, 
crossing it at a sort of trot, fell on his knees by 
the side of Madame Brandt’s chair. 

“Ah! Carissima, je vous vois enfin. Ach 
liebes Herz! Que j'ai envie de pleurer!" 

Madame Brandt smiled, took the creature's 
head between her hands and kissed his fore- 
head. She also caressed his shoulders. 


“My dear Anastasius, how good it is to see 
you. Where have you been this long time? 
Why didn't you write and let me know you 
were in England? But see, Anastasius, I 
have visitors. Let me introduce you." 

She spoke in French, fluently, but with a 
frank British accent which grated on a fastid- 
ious ear. The dwarf rose, made two solemn 
bows, and declared himself enchanted. Al- 
though his head was too large for his bodv, he 
was neither ill-made nor repulsive. Не looked 
about thirty-five. A high forehead, dark, 
mournful eyes, and a black mustache and 
imperial gave him an odd resemblance to 
Napoleon the Third. 

“I came from New York this morning, with 
my cats. Oh, a mad success! I have one 
called Phoebus because he drives a chariot 
drawn by six rats. Phoebus Apollo was the 
god of the Sun. I must show him to you, 
Madonna. You would love him as I love you. 
And I also have an angora, my beautiful Santa 
Bianca. And you gentlemen"—he turned to 
Dale and myself and addressed us in his 
peculiar jargon of French, German and 
Italian—“ you must come and see my cats, if 
I can get a London engagement. At present 
I must rest. The artist needs repose some- 
times. I will sun myself in the smiles of our 
dear lady here, and my pupil and assistant, 
Quast, can look after my cats. Meanwhile, 
the brain of the artist,” he tapped his brow, 
“needs to lie fallow, so that he can invent 
fresh and daring combinations. Do such 
things interest you, messieurs?" 

“Vastly,” said I. . 

He pulled out of his breast pocket an enor- 
mous gilt-bound pocket-book, bearing a gilt 
monogram of such size that it looked like a 


` cartouch on an architectural panel, and 


selected therefrom three cards which he 
gravely distributed among us. They bore the 
legend : 

Г we 


Professor Anastasius Papadopoulos : 
Gold and silver medallist 
The Cat King 
Le Roi des Chats 
Der Katzen Konig 
London Agents, 
Messrs. Conto and Blag, 
192 Maiden Lane, W.C. 


“There,” said he, “I am always to be found, 
should you ever require my services. I have 
a masterpiece in my head. I come on to the 
scene like Bacchus drawn by my two cats. 
How are the cats to draw my heavy weight? 
Ill have a noiseless clockwork arrangement 
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Whereupon the shortest creature that ever bore so lengthy a name, a dwarf not more 
than four feet high, wearing a frock-coat and bright yellow gloves, entered the room, 
and, crossing it at a sort of trot, fell on his knees by the side of Madame Brandt's chair 
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that will really propel the car. You must 
come and see it." 

“Delighted, I'm sure,” said Dale, who stood 
looking down on the Liliputian egotist with 
polite wonder. Lola Brandt glanced at him 
apologetically. 

"You mustn't mind him, Dale. He has 
only two ideas in his head, his cats and myself. 
He's devoted to me." 

“I don't think I shall be jealous," said Dale 
in a low voice. 

“Foolish boy,” she whispered. 

During this love scene, which was conducted 
in English, a language which Mr. Papado- 
poulos evidently did not understand, the 
dwarf scowled at Dale and twirled his mus- 
tache fiercely. In order to attract Madame 
Brandt’s attention he fetched a packet of 
papers from his pocket and laid them with a 
flourish on the tea-table. 

* Here are the documents,’ 

“What documents?” 

*A full inquiry into the circumstances 
attending the death of Madame Lola Brandt's 
horse Sultan." 

* Have vou found out anything, Anastasius?” 
she asked in the indulgent tone in which one 
addresses an eager child. 

"Not exactly,” said he. “But I have a 
conviction that by this means the murderer 
will be brought to justice. To this I have 
devoted my life—in vour service." 

He put his hand on the spot of his tightly 
buttoned frock-coat that covered his heart, and 
bowed profoundly. It was obvious that he 
resented our presence and desired to wipe us 
out of our hostess’s consideration. I glanced 
ironically at Dale’s disgusted face, and smiled 
at the imperfect development of his sense of 
humor. Indeed, to the young humor is only 
a weapon of offense. It takes the philosopher 
to use it as defensive armor. Dale burned 
to outdo Mr. Papadopoulos. I, having no 
such ambition, laid my hand on his arm and 
went forward to take my leave. 

“Madame Brandt," said I, “old friends 
have doubtless much to talk over. I thank 
you for the privilege vou have afforded me of 
making vour acquaintance." 

She rose and accompanied us to the head of 
the stairs. After saving good-by to Dale, who 
went down with his bovish tread, she detained 
me for a second or two, holding my hand; 
and again her clasp enveloped it like somecling- 
ing sea plant. She looked at me very wistfully. 

“The next time vou come, Mr. de Gex, do 
come as a friend and not as an enemy." 

I was startled. I thought I had conducted 
the interview with peculiar suavitv. 


, 


’ said he. 


“An enemy, dear lady?” 

"Yes. Can't I see it?" she said in her 
languorous, caressing voice. ''And I should 
love to have you as a friend. You could be 
such a good one. And I have so few." 

“I must argue this out with you another 
time," said I, diplomaticallv. 

“That’s a promise," said Lola Brandt. 

“What’s a promise?" asked Dale, when I 
joined him in the hall. 

“That I will do myself the pleasure of 
calling on Madame again." 

'The maid helped us on with our coats, and 
whistled for a cab. A hansom drove up. As 
my destination was the Albany, and as I knew 
Dale was going home to Eccleston Square, I 
held out my hand. 

“Good-by, Dale. ГІ see you to-morrow.” 

“But aren’t you going to tell me what you 
think of her?" he cried in great dismay. 

The pavement was muddy, the evening dark, 
and a gusty wind blew the drizzle into our 
faces. It is only the preposterously young 
who could expect a man to rhapsodize over 
somebody else’s inamorata at such a moment. 
I turned up the fur collar of my coat. 

“She is good-looking,” said I. 

“An idiot can see that!" he burst out im- 
patiently. “I want to know what opinion 
you've formed of her." 

I retlected. If I could have labeled her as 
the Scarlet Woman, the Martyred Saint, the 
Jolly Bohemian or the Bold Adventuress, my 
task would have been easy. But I had an un- 
comfortable feeling that Lola Brandt was not 
to be classified in so simple a fashion. I took 
refuge in a negative. 

“She would hardly be a success,” said I, 
“in serious political circles.” 

With that I made my escape. 


CHAPTER V 


I wish I had not called on Lola Brandt. She 
disturbs me to the point of nightmare. In a 
fit of dream paralysis last night I fancied 
myself stalked by a panther which in the act 
of springing turned into Lola Brandt. What 
she would have done I know not, for I awoke; 
but I have a haunting sensation that she was 
about to devour me. Now, a woman who 
would devour a sleeping member of Parliament 
is not a fit consort for a youth about to enter 
on a political career. 

The woman worries me. I find mvself 
speculating on her character while I ought to 
be minding my affairs ; and this I do on her 
own account, without any reference to my 
undertaking to rescue Dale from her clutches. 


—— — gM 
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Her obvious attributes are lazy good nature 
and swift intuition, which are as contrary as 
her tastes in tobacco and tea; but beyond 
the obvious lurks a mysterious animal power 
which repels and attracts. Were not her 
expression rather melancholy than sensuous, 
rather benevolent than cruel, one might take 
her as a model for Queen Berenice or the 
estimable lady monarchs who yielded them- 
selves adorably to a gentleman's kisses in the 
evening and saw to it that his head was nicely 
chopped off in the morning. I can quite 
understand Dale's infatuation. She may be 
as worthless as you please, but she is by no 
means the vulgar siren I was led to expect. 
I wish she were; my task would be easier. 
Why hasn't he fallen in love with one of the 
chorus whom his congeners take out to supper? 
He is an aggravating fellow. 

I have declined to discuss her merits or 
demerits with him. I could scarcely do so 
with dignity, said I; a remark which seemed 
to impress him with a sense of my honesty. I 
asked what were his intentions regarding her. 
I discovered that they were still indefinite. In 
his exalted moments he talked of marriage. 

“But what has become of her husband?” 
I inquired, drawing a bow at the venture. 

“I suppose he's dead,” said Dale. 

“But suppose he isn’t?” 

He informed me in his young magnificence 
that Lola and himself would be above foolish 
moral conventions. 

“Indeed!” said I. 

“Don’t pretend to be a Puritan,” said he. 

“I don't pretend to like the idea, anyhow,” 
I remarked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. It was not the 
time for a lecture on morality. 

* How do you know that the lady returns 
your passion?” I asked, watching him nar- 
rowly. 

He grew red. “І that a fair question ?” 

* Yes," said I. “You invited me to call on 
her and judge the affair for myself. I'm 
doing it. How far have things gone up to 
now?” 

He flashed round on me. Did I mean to 
insinuate that there was anything wrong? 
There wasn’t. How could I dream of such 
a thing? He was vastly indignant. 

“Well, my dear boy,” said I, ‘‘you’ve just 
this minute been scoffing at foolish moral con- 
ventions. If you want to know my opinion,” 
I continued after a pause, "it is this: she 
doesn’t care a scrap for you.” 

Of course I was talking nonsense. 

I did not argue the point. Neither did I 
dwell upon the fact that her affection had not 
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reached the point of informing him whether 
she had a husband, and if so whether he was 
alive or dead. ‘This gives me an idea. Sup- 
pose I can prove to him beyond the shadow of 
doubt that the lady, although flattered by the 
devotion of a handsome young fellow of birth 
and breeding, does not, as I remarked, care a 
scrap for him. Suppose I exhibit her to him 
in the arms, figuratively speaking, of her 
husband (provided one is lurking in some 
back alley of the world), Mr. Anastasius Papa- 
dopoulos, a curate, or a champion wrestler. 
He would do desperate things for a month or 
two; but then he would wake up sane one 
fine morning and would seek out Maisie 
Ellerton in a salutary state of penitence. I 
wish I knew a curate who combined a passion 
for bears and a yearning for ladylike tea 
parties. I would’ take him forthwith to 
Cadogan Gardens. Lola Brandt and himsclf 
would have tastes in common and would fall 
in love with each other on the spot. 

Of course there is the other time-honored 
plan which I have not yet tried: to arm myself 
with diplomacy, call on Madame Brandt and, 
working on her fcelings, persuade her in the 
name of the boy's mother and sweetheart to 
make a noble sacrifice in the good old-fashioned 
way. But this seems such an unhumorous 
proceeding. If I am to achieve eumoiriety I 
may as well do it with some distinction. 


*Who doth Time gallop withal?" asks 
Orlando. “With a thiet to the gallows,” says 
Rosalind. It is true. The days have an un- 
canny way of racing bv. I see my little 
allotted span of life shrinking visiblv like the 
peau de chagrin. 1 must bestir myself, or my 
last day will come before I have accomplished 
anything. 


When I jotted down the above not verv 
original memorandum I had passed a perfectly 
uneumoirous week among my friends and. 
social acquaintances. I had stood godtather 
to my sister Agatha’s fifth child, taking upon 
myself obligations which I shall never be able 
to perform; I had dined amusingly at my 
sister Jane's; I had shot pheasants at Farfax 
Glenn’s place in Hampshire; and I had paid 
a long promised charming country house visit 
to old Lady Blackadder. 

When I came back to town, however, I con- 
sulted my calendar with some anxiety, and 
set out to clear my path. 

I have now practically withdrawn from 
political life. Letters have passed; compli- 
mentary and sympathetic gentlemen have 
interviewed me and tried to weaken my 
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decision. The great Raggles has even called 
and dangled the seals of ottice before my еуез. 
I said they were very pretty. He thought he 
had tempted me. 

“Hang on, as long as you can, for the sake 
of the Party." 

I spoke playfully of the Party (a man in my 
position with one eye on Time and the other 
on Eternity develops an acute sense of values) 
and Ragyles held up horrified hands. То 
Ragyles the Party is the Alpha and Omega of 
things human and divine. It is the Guiding 
Principle of the Cosmos. I could have spoken 
disrespectfully of the British Empire, of which 
he has a confused notion; I could have dis- 
missed the Trinity, on which his ideas are 
vaguer, with any airy jest; in the expression 
of my views concerning the Creator, whom he 
believes to be under the Party’s protection, I 
could have out-Pained Tom Paine, out-Inger- 
solled Ingersoll, out-Taxiled Leo Taxil, and 
he would not have winced. But to blaspheme 
against the party was the sin for which there 
was no redemption. 

“ I always thought you a serious politician,” 
he gasped. 

* Good Heavens!” I cried. ‘In my public 
utterances have I been as dull as that? Ill- 
health or no, it is time for me to quit the stage.” 

He laughed politely because he conjectured 
I was speaking humorously—he is astute in 
some things—and begged me to explain. I 
replied that I did not regard mustard poultices 
as panaceas, the vox populi as the vox Dei, or 
the policy of the Other Side as the machina- 
tions of the Devil; that politics was all a game 
of guesswork and muddle and compromise, 
at the best; that, at the worst, as during a 
General Election, it was as ignoble a pastime 
as the wit of man had devised. To take it 
seriously would be the course of a fanatic, a 
man devoid of the sense of proportion. Were 
such men, I asked, fitted to govern the country ? 
-He did not stop to argue, but went away leaving 
me the conviction that he thanked his stars on 
the Government's providential escape from so 
impossible a member. I hope I did not treat 
him with any discourtesv; but oh! it was 
good to speak the Truth after all the dismal 
lies I have been forced to tell at the bidding 
of Raggles's Party! Now that I am no longer 
bound by the rules of the game, it is good to 
feel a free, honest man. Never again shall I 
stretch forth my arm and thunder invectives 
against well-meaning people with whom in my 
heart I secretly sympathize. Never again 
shall I plead passionately for principles which 
a horrible instinct tells me are fundamentally 
futile. Never again shall I make mountains 
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out of molehills or bricks without straw or 
sunbeams out of cucumbers. I shall conduct 
no more inquiries into Pauper Lunacy, thank 
Heaven; and as for the public engagements 
which Dale Kynnersley made for me during 
my Thebaid existence at Murglebed-on-Sea, 
the deuce can take them all. Iam free. 

I only await the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundred, for which quaint post under the 
Crown I applied, to cease to be a Member. 
And yet, in spite of all mv fine and superior 
talk, I am glad I am giving up during the 
recess. I should not like to be out of my seat 
were the House in session. I should hate to 
think of all the fascinating excitement over 
nothing going on in the lobbies without me, 
while I am still hale and hearty. When Par- 
liament meets in February I shall either be 
comfortably dead or so uncomfortably alive 
that I shall not care. Ce que c'est que de nous ! 
I wonder how far Simon de Gex and I are 
deceiving each other! 

There is no deception about my old friend 
Latimer who called on me a day or two ago. 
He is on the Stock Exchange, and, muddle- 
headed creature that he is, has been bearing 
the wrong things. They have gone up sky- 
high. Settling day is drawing near and how 
to pay for the shares he is bound to deliver 
he has not the faintest notion. He stamped 
up and down the room, called down curses on 
the prying fools who came across the unex- 
pected streak of copper in the failing mine, 
drew heartrending pictures of his wife and 
family singing hymns in the street, and asked 
me for a drink of prussic acid. I rang the 
bell and ordered Rogers to give him a brandy 
and soda. 

* Now," said I, "talk sense. How much 
can you raise?” . 

He went into figures and showed me that 
although he stretched his credit to the utmost 
there were still ten thousand pounds to be 
provided. 

“Its utter smash and ruin,” he groaned. 
“And all mv accursed folly. I thought I was 
going to make a fortune. But I'm donefor 
now." Latimer is usually a*pink, prosperous- 
looking man. Now he was white and flabby, 
a piteous spectacle. *''You are executor un- 
der my will," he continued. “ Неауеп knows 
Pve nothing to leave. But you'll see things 
straight for me if anything happens. You 
will look after Lucy and the kids, won't you?” 

I was on the point of undertaking to do so, 
in the event of the continuance of his craving 
for prussic acid, when I reflected on my own 
approaching bow and farewell to the world 
where Lucy and the kids would still be wan- 
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dering. I am always being brought up 
against this final fireproof curtain. Suddenly 
a thought came which caused me to exult ex- 
ceedingly. 

' “Теп thousand pounds, my dear Latimer,” 
said I, “would save you from being hammered 
on the Stock Exchange and from seeking a 
suicide’s grave. It would also enable you to 
maintain Lucy and the kids in your luxurious 
house at Hampstead and to take them as 
usual to Dieppe next summer. Am I not 
right?” | 

He begged me not to make a jest of his 
miseries. It was like asking a starving beggar 
whether a dinner at the Carlton wouldn’t set 
him up again. 

“Would ten thousand set you up?” I per- 
sisted. 

“Yes. But I might as well try to raise ten 
million.” 

“Not so,” I cried, slapping him on the 
shoulder. “І myself will lend you the money.” 

He leaped to his feet and stared me wildly 
in the face. He could not have been more 
electrified if he had seen me suddenly adorned 
with wings and shining raiment. I experi- 
enced a thrill of eumoiriety more exquisite 
than I had dreamed of imagining. 

66 You ??? 

“Why not?” 

“You don't understand. I can give no 
security whatsoever." 

“I don't want security and I don’t want in- 
terest," I exclaimed, feeling more magnani- 
mous than I had a right to be, seeing that in- 
terest would be of no use to me on the other 
side of the Styx. “Рау me back when and 
how you like. Come round with me to my 
bankers and I'll settle the matter at once." 

He put out his hands; I thought he was 
about to fall at my feet; he laughed in a silly 
way and, groping after brandy and soda, 
poured half the contents of the brandy de- 
canter onto the tray. I took him in a cab, 
a stupefied man, to the bank, and when he 
left me at the door with my draft in his pocket, 
there were tears in his eyes. He wrung my 
hand and murmured something incoherent 
about Lucy. 

* For heaven's sake don't tell her anything 
about it," I entreated. “І love Lucy dearly, 
as you know; but I don't want to have her 
weeping on my doormat.” 

I walked back to my rooms with a spring- 
ing step. So happy was I that I should have 
liked to dance down Piccadilly. If the Faculty 
had not made their pronouncement, I could 
have no more turned poor Latimer’s earth 
from hell to heaven than I could have changed 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral into a bumblebee. The 
mere possibility of lending him the money 
would not have occurred to me. A man of 
modest fortune does not go about playing 
Monte Cristo. He gives away a few guineas 
in charity, but he keeps the bulk of his for- 
tune to himself. The death sentence, I vow, 
has compensations. It enables a man to play 
Monte Cristo or any other avatar of Provi- 
dence with impunity; and to-day I have dis- 
covered it to be the most fascinating game in 
the world. 

When Latimer recovers his equilibrium 
and regards the transaction in the dry light 
of reason, he will diagnose a sure symptom of 
megalomania, and will pity me in his heart 
for a poor devil. 


I have seen Eleanor Faversham and she 
has released me from my engagement with 
such grace, dignity and sweet womanliness 
that I wonder how I could have railed at her 
thousand virtues. 

“It’s honorable of you to give me this op- 
portunity of breaking it off, Simon," she said, 
“but I care enough for you to be willing to 
take my chance of illness.” 

“You do care for me?" I asked. 

She raised astonished eyes. “If I didn't, 
do you suppose I should have engaged myself 
to you? If I married you I should swear to 
Cherish you in sickness and in health. Why 
won't you let me?” 

I was in a difficulty. To say that I was in 
ill health and about to resign my seat in Par- 
liament and a slave to doctors! orders was one 
thing; it was another to tell her brutally that 
I had received my death warrant. She would 
have taken it much more to heart than I do. 
The announcement would have been a shock. 
It would have kept the poor girl awake of 
nights. She would have been forever seeing 
the hand of Death at my throat. Every time 
we met she would have noted on my face, in 
my gait, infallible signs of my approaching 
end. I had not the right to inflict such in- 
tolerable pain on one so near and dear to me. 
Besides, I am vain enough to want to walk 
forth somewhat gallantly into eternity; and 
while I yet live I particularly desire that folk 
should not regard me as half-dead. I сіу 
you to treat a man who is only going to live 
twenty weeks in the same pleasant fashion as 
you would a man who has the normal run of 
life before him. There is always an imstinc- 
tive shrinking from decay. I should think 
that corpses must feel their position acutely. 

But it was entirely for Eleanor’s sake that I 
refrained from taking her into my confidence. 
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To her question I replied that I had not the 
right to tie her for life to a helpless valetudi- 
narian. “Besides,” said I, “as my health 
grows worse my jokes will deteriorate, until I 
am reduced to grinning through a horse-collar 
at the doctor. And you couldn't stand that, 
could you?” 

She upbraided me gently for treating every- 
thing as a jest. 

“Tt isn't that you want to get rid of me, 
Simon?" she asked tearfully, but with an at- 
tempt at a smile. 

I took both her hands and looked into her 
eves—they are brave, truthful eves—and 
through my heart shot a great pain. ‘Till that 
moment I had not realized what I was giving 
up. The pleasant paths of the world—I could 
leave them behind with a shrug. Political 
ambition, power, I could justly estimate their 
value and could let them pass into other hands 
without regret. But here was the true, 
staunch woman, great of heart and wise, a 
helper and a comrade, and, if I chose to 
throw off the jester and become the lover in 
real earnest and sweep my hand across the 
hidden chords, all that a woman can become 
toward the man she loves. I realized all this. 
I realized that if she did not love me passion- 
ately now, it was only because I, in my fool- 
ishness, had willed it otherwise. For the 
first time I longed to have her as my own; for 
the first time I rebelled. I looked at her hun- 
geringly until her cheeks grew red and her 
eyclids fluttered. I had a wild impulse to 
throw my arms around her and kiss her as I 
had never kissed her before and bid her for- 
get all I had said that day. Her faltering 
eves told me that they read mv longing. I 
was about to yield when the little devil of a 
pain inside me made itself sharply felt and 
my madness went from me. I fetched a 
thing half way between a sigh and a groan, 
and dropped her hands. 

“Need I answer your question ?" I asked. 

She turned her head aside and whispered, 
be No.” 

Presently she said, *I am glad I came back 


from Sicily. I shouldn’t have liked you to 
write this to me. I shouldn’t have under- 
stood.” 


* Do you now?” 

“I think so." She looked at me frankly. 
" Until just now I was never quite certain 
whether you really cared for me.” 

“Tve never cared for you so much as I do 
now, when I have to lose you.” 

“ And you must lose me?" 

“ A man in my condition would be a scoun- 
drel if he married a woman." 


“Then it is very, very serious—vour illness ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “very serious. I must give 
yo. your freedom whether you want it or not.” 

She passed one hand over the other on her 
knee, looking at the engagement ring. Then 
she took it off and presented it to me lving in 
the palm of her right hand. 

“Do what you like with it," she said, very 
softly. ] 

I took the ring and slipped it on one of her 
right hand fingers. 

“Tt would comfort me to think that you are 
wearing it," said I. 

Then her mother came into the room and 
Eleanor went out. I am thankful to say that 
Mrs. Faversham, who is a woman only guided 
by sentiment when it leads to worldly ad- 
vantage, applauded the step I had taken. As 
a sprightly Member of Parliament with an as- 
sured political and social position I had been 
a most desirable son-in-law. As an obscure 
invalid, coughing and spitting from a bath- 
chair at Bournemouth (she took it for granted 
that I was in the last stage of consumption), I 
did not take the lady’s fancy. 

“You will appreciate what it cost me,” said 
I, “чо deal such a blow at Eleanor." 

““Му dear Simon,” replied my lost mother- 
in-law, “you have behaved irreproachably. 
Eleanor will feel it for some time, no doubt; 
but she is voung and will soon get over it. 
ГЇЇ send her to the Drascombe-Prynnes in 
Paris. And as for yourself, your terrible mis- 
fortune will be as much as you can bear. 
You mustn’t increase it by any worries on her 
behalf. In that way I'll do my utmost to help 
rou.” 

“ You are kindness itself, Mrs. Faversham,” 
said I. 

I bowed over the delightful lady’s hand and 
went away deeply moved by her charity and 
maternal devotion. 

But perhaps in her hardness lies Truth. I 
have never touched Eleanor’s heart. No ro- 
mance preceded or accompanied our engage- 
ment. The deepest, truest incident in it has 
been our parting. 


CHAPTER VI 


Dale’s occupation, like Othello’s, being 
gone, as far as I am concerned, Lady Kyn- 
nersley has despatched him to Berlin, on her 
own business, connected, I think, with the In- 
ternational Aid Society. He is to stay there 
for a fortnight. How he proposes to bear the 
separation from the object of his flame I have 
not inquired: but if forcible objurgations in 
the vulgar tongue have any inner significance 
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I gather that Lady Kynnersley has not em- 
ployed an enthusiastic agent. , 

Being thus free to pursue my eumoirous 
schemes without his intervention, for vou can- 
not talk to a lady for her soul’s good when her 
adorer is gaping at you, I have taken the op- 
portunity to see something of Lola Brandt. I 
find I have seen a good deal of her; and it 
seems not improbable that I shall see con- 
siderably more. Deuce take the woman! 

On the first afternoon of Dale’s absence I 
paid her my promised visit. It was a dull 
day, and the room, lit chiefly by the firelight, 
happily did not reveal its nerve-racking taste- 
lessness. Lola Brandt, supple-limbed and 
lazy-voiced, talked to me from the cushioned 
depths of her chair. We lightly touched on 
Dale’s trip to Berlin. She would miss him 
terribly. It was so kind of me to come and 
cheer her lonely hour. Politeness forbade 
my saying that I had come to do nothing of 
the sort; and to my vague expression of 
courtesy she responded by asking me, with a 
laugh, how I liked Mr. Anastasius Papado- 
poulos. І replied that I considered it urbane 
on his part to invite me to see his cats perform. 

“If you were to hurt one of his cats he'd 
murder you," she informed me. “Не always 
carries a long sharp knife concealed some- 
where about him on purpose.” 

“What a fierce little gentleman!” I re- 
marked. 

“Не looks on me as one of his cats, too," 
she said with a low laugh, “апа considers 
himself my protector. Once, in Budapest, 
he and I were driving about. I was doing 
some shopping. As I was getting into the 
cab a man insulted me, on account, I suppose, 
of my German name. Anastasius sprang at 
him like a wild beast, and I had to drag him 
off bodily and lift him back into the cab. I'm 
pretty strong, vou know. It must have been 
a funny sight." She turned to me quickly. 
* Do you think it wrong of me to laugh?” 

** Why shouldn't you laugh at the absurd?” 

“ Because in devotion like that there seems 
to be something solemn and frightening. If I 
told him to kill his cats, he would do it. IfI 
ordered him to commit hara-kiri on the 
hearth-rug, he would whip out his knife and 
obey me. When you have a human soul at 
your mercy like that, it's a kind of sacrilege 
to laugh at it. It makes you feel—oh, I can't 
express myself—look—it doesn't make tears 
come into your eyes exactly—it makes them 
come into your heart." 

We continued the subject, divagating as we 
went, and had a nice little sentimental con- 
versation. "There are depths of human feel- 
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ing I should never have suspected in this lazy 
panther of a woman, and although she openly 
avows having no more education than a 
tinker's dog, she can talk with considerable 
force and vividness of expression. Indeed, 
when one comes to think of it, a tinker's dog 
has a fine education if he be naturally a 
shrewd animal and takes advantage of his op- 
portunities; and a fine education, too, of its 
kind was that of the vagabond Lola, who on 
her way from Dublin to Yokohama had more 
profitably employed her time than Lady Kyn- 
nersley supposed. She had seen much of the 
civilized places of the earth in her wanderings 
from engagement to engagement, and had 
been an acute observer of men and things. 
We exchanged travel pictures and reminis- 
cences. I found myself floating with her 
through moonlit Venice while she chanted 
with startling exactness the cry of the gon- 
doliers. To my confusion be it spoken, I for- 
got all about Dale Kynnersley and my mis- 
sion. The lazy voice and rich personality 
fascinated me. When I rose to go I found I 
had spent a couple of hours in her company. 
She took me round the room and showed me 
some of her treasures. 

“This is very old. I think it is fifteenth 
century," she said, picking up an Italian ivory. 

It was. I expressed my admiration. Then, 
maliciously, I pointed to a horrible little 
Tyrolean chalet and said: 

“That, too, is very pretty.” 

She looked me squarely in the face. 

“It isn't. And you know it.” 

She is a most disconcerting creature. I ac- 
cepted the rebuke meekly. What else could 
I do? 

“Why, then, do you have it here?” 

“It’s a present from Anastasius," she said. 
“Every time he comes to see me he brings 
what he calls an ‘offrande.’ All these things” 
—she indicated, with a comprehensive sweep 
of the arm, the Union Jack cushion, the little 
men mounting ladders inside bottles, the hen 
sitting on her nest, and the other trumpery 
gimcracks—‘‘all these things are presents 
Írom Anastasius. It would hurt him not to 
see them here when he calls." 

* You might have a separate cabinet," I 
suggested. 

“A Chamber of Horrors?” she laughed. 
“No. It gives him more pleasure to see them 
as they are—and the poor little freak doesn't 
get much out of life." 

She sighed and, picking up “А Present from 
Margate” kind of mug, fingered it very ten- 
derly. 

I went away feeling angry. 


Was the 
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woman bewitching me? And I felt angrier 
still when I met Lady Kynnersley at dinner 
that evening. Luckily I had onlv a few 
words with her. Had I done anything vet 
with regard to Dale and the unmentionable 
woman? If I had told her that I had spent 
a most agreeable afternoon with the enchant- 
ress, she would not have enjoyed her evening. 
Like General Trochu, of the Siege of Paris 
fame, I said in a mysterious manner: “I have 
my plan,” and sent her into dinner comforted. 

But I had no plan. My next interview with 
Madame Brandt brought me no further. We 
have established telephonic communications. 
Through the medium of this diabolical engine 
of loquacity and indiscretion I was prevailed 
on to accompany her to a rehearsal of An- 
astasius's cats. Rogers, with a face as im- 
perturbable as if he was announcing the visit 
of an archbishop, informed me at the ap- 
pointed hour that Madame Brandt's brougham 
was at the door. I went down and found the 
brougham open, as the day was fine, and Lola 
Brandt smiling under a gigantic hat with an 
amazing black feather, and looking as hand- 
some as you please. We were blocked for a 
few moments at the mouth of the courtvard, 
and I had the pleasure of all Piccadilly that 
passed staring at us in admiration. Lola 
Brandt liked it; but I didn't—especially when 
I recognized one of the starers as the eldest 
Drascombe-Prynne boy whose people in 
Paris are receiving Eleanor Faversham under 
their protection. A nice reputation I shall be 
acquiring. My companion was in gay mood. 
Now, as it is no part of dealing unto oneself a 
happy life and portion to damp a fellow crea- 
ture's spirits, I responded with commendable 
gaiety. I own that the drive to Professor 
Anastasius Papadopoulos’s cattery in Rose- 
bury Avenue, Clerkenwell, was distinctly en- 
jovable. I forgot all about the little pain in- 
side and the Fury with the abhorred shears, 
and talked a vast amount of nonsense which 
the lady was pleased to regard as wit, for she 
laughed whole-heartedly, showing her strong, 
white, even teeth. But why was I going? 
Was it because she had requested me through 
the telephone to give unimagined happiness to 
a poor little freak who would be as proud as 
Punch to exhibit his cats to an English Mem- 
ber of Parliament? Was it in order to further 
my designs, Machiavelian toward the lady 
but eumoirous toward Dale? Or was it 
simply for my own good pleasure? 

Professor Anastasius Papadopoulos, resplen- 
dently raimented, with the shiniest of silk 
hats and a flower in the buttonhole of his 
frock-coat, received us at the door of a small 


house, the first floor windows of which an- 
nounced the tenancy of a maker of gvmnas- 
tic appliances; and having kissed Madame 
Brandt’s hand with awful solemnity and bowed 
deeply to me, he preceded us down the passage, 
out into the yard, and into a ramshackle 
studio at the end where his cats had their 
being. ‘There were fourteen of them, curled 


up in large cages standing against the walls. | 


The place was lit by a skylight and warmed 
by a stove. The floor, like a stage, was fitted 
up with miniature acrobatic paraphernalia 
and properties. There were little five-barred 
gates, and trapezes, and tight ropes and 
spring-boards and a trestle table, all the metal 
work gleaming like silver. A heavy, uncouth 
German lad whom the professor introduced 
as his pupil and assistant, Quast, was in at- 
tendance. Mr. Papadopoulos polvglotticallv 
acknowledged the honor I had conferred upon 
him. He is very like the late emperor of the 
French; but his forehead is bulgier. With a 
theatrical gesture and the remark that I 
should see, he opened some cages and released 
half a dozen cats, a Persian, a white Angora 
and four commonplace tabbies, who all 
sprang with a certain military precision onto 
the table. Madame Brandt began to caress 
them. I, wishing to show interest in the 
troupe, prepared to do the same; but the 
dwarf scurried up with a screech from the 
other end of the room. 

“ Ne touchez pas! ne touches pas!” 

I refrained somewhat wonderingly from 
touching. Madame Brandt explained. 

“He thinks you would spoil the magnetic 
influence. It is a superstition of his.” 

“But you are touching.” 

** He believes I have his magnetism—what- 
ever that may be," she said, with a smile. 
“Would vou like to see an experiment? An- 
astasius 2”, 

“Carissima?” 

“Is that the untamed Persian vou were tell- 
ing me of?” she asked, pointing to a cage 
from which a ferocious, gigantic animal, more 
like a woolly tiger than a tom-cat, looked out 
with expressionless yellow eyes. “Will you 
let Mr. de Gex try to make friends with it?” 

“Your will is law, meine Konigin,” replied 
Professor Papadopoulos, bowing low. “But 
Hephaestus is as fierce as the flames of Hell.” 

“See what he'll do," laughed Lola Brandt. 

I approached the cage with an ingratiating 
“puss, puss,” and a hideous growl welcomed 
me. I ventured my hand toward the bars. 
The beast bristled in demoniac wrath, spat 
with malignant venom and shot out its claws. 
If I had touched it my hand would have been 
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I have never seen a more 
malevolent, fierce, spiteful, ill-conditioned 
brute in my life. My feelings being some- 
what hurt, I retreated hastily. 

. *Now look," said Lola Brandt. 

With absolute fearlessness she went up to 
the cage, opened it, took the unresisting thing 
out by the scruff of its neck, held it up like a 
door-mat and put it on her shoulder, where it 
forthwith began to purr like any harmless, 
necessary cat and rub its head against her 
cheek. She sat down and, taking the brute 
by its forepaws, made it stand on its hind legs. 
Then she hoisted it onto her shoulder again 
and, rising, bowed to the level of the cage, 
when the beast leaped in, purring thunderously 
in high good humor. Mr. Papadopoulos 
sang out in delight: 

- “Tf I am the King of Cats, you, Carissima, 
are the Queen!" 

Lola Brandt laughed. I did not. It was 
uncanny. It seemed as if some mysterious 
freemasonic affinity existed between her and 
the evil beast. During her drive hither she 
had entered my own atmosphere. She had 
been the handsome, unconventional woman 
of the world. Now she seemed as remote 
from me as the witches from Macbeth. The 
feats of the mild pussies which the dwarf began 
forthwith to exhibit provoked in me but a 
polite counterfeit of enthusiasm. Lola Brandt 
had discounted my interest. Even his per- 
formance with the ferocious Persian lacked 
the diabolical certainty of Lola's handling. 
He locked all the other cats up and enticed 
it out of the cage with a piece of fish. He 
guided it with a small whip, as it jumped 
over gates and through blazing hoops, and 
he stood tense and concentrated, like a lion- 
tamer. The act over, the. cat turned and 
snarled, and only jumped into its cage aíter 
a smart flick of the whip. The dwarf did 
not touch it once with his hands. I applauded, 
however, and complimented him. 

“ Ah, Monsieur, I am but a neophyte where 
Madame is an adept. Without vainglory, I 
can say I know their hearts; but Madame 
holds commune with their souls. And a cat's 
soul, Monsieur, is a wonderful thing. Once 
it was divine—in ancient Egypt. Monsieur 
has heard of Pasht ?" 

“Pasht,” said I politely in French, “was 
a great divinity. And for yourself, who knows 
but that you may have been in a previous 
incarnation the keeper of the Sacred Cats 
in some Egyptian temple?" 

“I was," he said, with staggering earnest- 
ness. “А Memphis.” 


torn to shreds. 
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* One of these days," I returned, with equal 
solemnity, “I hope for the privilege of hearing 
some of your reminiscences.” 

On the way back Lola thanked me for pre- 
tending to take the little man seriously. 

* You did it so naturally. I was watching 
you. You are а generous-hearted gentleman.” 

Said I: “If you talk like that I'll get out 
and walk.” 

And indeed what right had she to charac- 
terize the moral condition of my heart? I 
asked her. She laughed her low, lazy laugh, 
but made no reply. Presently she said: 

“Why didn't you like my making friends 
with the cat?” 

“How do you know I didn't like it?" 

“I felt it." : 

“You mustn't feel things like that,” I re- 
marked. “It isn't good for you.” 

She insisted on my telling her. I explained 
as well as I could. She touched the sleeve of 
my coat with her gloved hand. 

“Tm glad, because it shows you take an in- 
terest in me. And I wanted to let you see 
that I could do something besides loll about 
in a drawing-room and smoke cigarettes. It's 
all Ican do. But it's something." 

She dropped me in Eaton Square, where I 
had a luncheon engagement, and drove off 
smiling and evidently well pleased with herself. 

In the afternoon I had a telephonic message 
from my doctor, who asked why I had ne- 
glected him for a fortnight, and urged me to 
go to Harley Street at once. To humor him 
I went the next morning. In answer to his 
renewed inquiry las to my neglect I remarked 
that a man condemned to be hanged doesn't 
seek interviews with the judge so as to learn 
how the rope is getting on. In his chatty 
way he requested me not to be an ass, and 
proceeded to put to me the usual silly ques- 
tions. Remembering the result of my last 
visit, I made him happy by answering them 
gloomily; whereupon he seized his opportunity 
and ordered me out of England for the winter. 
I must go to a warm climate—Egypt, South 
Africa, Madeira—I could take my choice. I 
flatly refused to obey. I had my duties in 
London. He was so unsympathetic as to 
damn my duties. My duty was to live as 
long as possible. I turned on him and ex- 
plained,.the charitable disingenuousness of my 
replies to his questions. He refused to be- 
lieve me and we parted with mutual recrimi- 
nation. I sent him next day, however, a 
brace of pheasants, a present from Far- 
fax Glenn. After all, he is one of God's 
creatures. 


To be continued 


Illustrated with Portraits collected for The American 
Magazine by Charles Henry Hart 


Chapter II—The First Step 


which the Revolution awakened in the 

American weman came in a widespread 
asking for systematic education. It was no 
local stirring; it was national. It was no 
class ambition; it was a popular demand. It 
had no outside imitative origin; it had its 
roots in the very depths of her being. 

It would be a mistake to think of the women 
who laid the foundations for the popular 
education of their sex in this country as 
ignorant. If they had little schooling, they 
were rich in self-control, in efficiency and in 
common sense, and they had gotten their wis- 
dom in the greatest of schools—pioncer life. 
They had stood face to face with the savage, 
with untouched nature, every elemental thing. 
From the start they had shared everything 
with man—danger, hunger, labor, organiza- 
tion, resistance. They had been part and 
parcel of the making of the new world and 
they were wise as only those who begin at the 
bottom and build up from raw materials are 
ever wise. And it was out of this wisdom 
that their demands for education came. 

As a matter of fact, nothing shows better 
than this demand how clearly the women of 
76 comprehended the great adventure of 
democracy into which the country had flung 
itself. With daring—and yet with misgiving— 
government had been put into the hands of 
the people. But if the people were to rule they 
must understand. For the first time in the 
world's history the education of all the people 
became a governmental necessity. Women 
saw that the realization of the democratic 
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T's first expression of the new ambitions 


ideal lay in training the young. They realized 
that here was their first great obligation—to 
fit themselves to fit their children for citizen- 
ship. Men saw this as clearly as women. 
“You and I have too many cares and occupa- 
tions,” wrote John Adams to Mr. Warren. 
“We must recommend to Mrs. Warren and 
her friend Mrs. Adams to teach our sons the 
divine science of politics, and, to be frank, I 
suspect they understand it better than we do.” 
“I am sensible that our women must concur 
in all our plans for education for young men," 
wrote Dr. Rush, “ог no laws will ever render 
them effectual. To qualify our women for 
this purpose thev should not onlv beinstructed 
in the usual branches of female education, but 
should be taught the principles of government 
and liberty, and the obligations of patriotism 
should be inculcated upon them.” 

But the girl with the spirit of "76 in her 
found a world pitifully equipped to satisfy even 
modestly her demands for instruction. No- 
where had there been any regular provisions 
for training girls even in the rudiments. What 
they got was altogether haphazard. "True, in 
many districts they shared the local primary 
schools with boys, but there was often a 
prejudice against even this elementary co- 
education, particularly against devoting public 
money for the purpose. Lucy Stone used to 
tell the story of a stubborn old citizen of 
Newburyport who, when the question of open- 
ing the local school to girls came up, cried out, 
“Public money to educate shes? Never!” 

Private schools did exist, but they concerned 
themselves more in teaching her manners and 
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accomplishments than in training and filling 
her mind. Of course the equipment brought 
home from such schools was meager—a song 
or two to be sung for company, a well-done 
sampler, a water color, and perhaps a wax 
cross! And along with these proofs of their 
accomplishments an entire unsettling for life 
at home. Naturally there was a hearty dislike 
and mistrust of these private schools among 
the mass of the people. They "spoiled the 
girls,” and one finds the fathers especially 
quoting Crabbe: 


To farmer Moss in Langar vale, came down, 
His only daughter, from her school in town; 
A tender timid maid, who knew not how 
To pass a pig-sty, or to face a cow; 
Smiling she came, with petty talents graced, 
A fair complexion, and a slender waist. 


If the schools did little, the homes did much. 
It is doubtful if a better training has ever been 
devised than that which was given girls in 
intelligent New England households. Из 
secret lay in the rigid and constant personal 
attention on the part of parents and family 
friends. These girls got their education at the 
fireside. Its regular tasks began early—often 
as young as three—and by the time the girl was 
fifteen she was ready for serious responsibility. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s account of the train- 
ing her aunt gave her when she was five years 
old is a good illustration of what American 
girls of the middle class received long before 
and long after the Revolution: 

“My Aunt Harriet was no common char- 
acter. A more energetic human being never 
undertook the education of a child. Her 
ideas of education were those of a vigorous 
Englishwoman of the old school . . . 
According to her views little girls were to be 
taught to move very gently, to speak softly and 
prettily, to say ‘yes ma’am’ and ‘no ma’am,’ 
never to tear their clothes, to sew, to knit, at 
regular hours, to go to church on Sunday and 
make all the responses, and to come home and 
be catechised.” 

Along with the catechism went the reading 
of Bishop Heber's “Life,” Buchanan's “Re- 
searches in Asia”? and Dr. Johnson's works. 
At the same time she was kept at memorizing 
hymns and chapters from the Bible. The 
summer Harriet Beecher was five years old she 
learned “by heart" twenty-seven hymns and 
twenty-two long chapters in the Bible! A girl 
trained like this takes to books like ducks to 
water. She somehow instinctively finds her 
way through the-most forbidding collections 
to the thing which is hers. Take Harriet 
Beecher nosing in barrels of sermons and 
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pamphlets stored in her father's garret and 
going straight to the “Arabian Nights" at the 
bottom of the barrel! 

The kind of training Harriet Beecher re- 
ceived from her aunt, her elder sister Cath- 
erine had from their mother. Abigail Adams 
considered her Grandmother Quincy as her 
wisest counselor and teacher. Often as not 
it was the father that became the little girl's 
companion and instructor. Aaron Burr's 
instruction of Theodosia is one of the best 
things we know of him. Every now and then 
one comes upon a woman of the period who 
under her father's direction had become what 
the day called “learned.” There is Margaret 
Mercer, daughter of a former governor of 
Maryland and member of the Constitutional 
Convention. Her father was so proud of her 
intelligence and her eagerness for knowledge 
that he helped her to learn Hebrew and 
mathematics. She was an indefatigable stu- 
dent, and when at twenty an attempt was 
made to let her see something of society in 
Washington and Virginia she would have 
nothing to do with it. ‘The unideaed chat- 
ter of females," as she called it, and the ab- 
sence of any desire to be useful, was too much 
for her, and she determined to have nothing 
more to do with society, but to find some good 
cause to which she could devote herself, which 
she did. 

Hannah Adams, probably the first woman 
in the country to earn her living by writing 
books, was the daughter of a man whose 
ambition had been to be a scholar and whose 
father had decided that he should be a 
farmer. The result of these clashing ambi- 
tions was that he became a buyer and seller 
of books, most of which he managed to read 
before he sold. Hannah became as devoted 
as he to the stream of books which flowed on 
and off the shelves. Indeed, she says that 
in her early years her idea of heaven was 
of a place where one's thirst for knowledge 
could be fullv gratified. She had the true 
instinct of the scholar—reading all there is on 
a subject and forming her own conclusions— 
and when she found herself forced to earn 
her own living she had the courage in face of 
convention, to which she was painfully sensi- 
tive, to utilize the habits of research she had 
acquired in her father's shop in writing 
books—useful ones they were, too. 

But not every girl of the times had an aunt 
like Harriet Beecher or a scholarly father 
and a shop full of books like Hannah Adams. 
Most of them faced a world empty of books 
and scholarly associations. They were forced 
to cut their own paths, and most frequently 
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this was never more than begun, leaving them 
unsatisfied and often rebellious. But these 
women who felt the difficulties and defeat be- 
came what was most needed—tireless advo- 
cates of general educational opportunities for 
girls. What they could not have they meant 
their daughters should have. 

The Rev. Joseph Emerson of Massachu- 
setts, one of the leading "female educators" 
of the early part of the nineteenth century, 
said, in an address in 1825, that in his judg- 
ment the very foundation of the movement 
for woman's education lay in the deter- 
mination of those who had never had any 
advantages. “ Мапу thousands of American 
mothers, impressed with the importance of 
knowledge which they do not possess," said 
Mr. Emerson, “аге willing to rise up early, to 
sit up late, to eat the bread of the most rigid 
economy, that their daughters may be favored 
with means of improvement greatly superior 
to what they themselves possessed." And 
Mr. Emerson mentioned in connection with 
this another touching fact which had come to 
him in his experience as a teacher, that so 
many women were “not ashamed to become 
fellow pupils with those who had not seen 
half so many summers as themselves.” 

It is not strange that from so deep a spring 
strong waters flowed. Women began to ap- 
pear all over the country intent on founding 
girls’ schools where what was then considered 
"advanced" instruction could be found. 
Rarely had these women money, rarely had 
they had systematic education, rarely did they 
go at their task with merely professional or 
occupational interest. They were women 
fired with a great purpose, that of fitting the 
coming woman for the duties of democracy. 
There is in all these undertakings this high, 
clear note—schools that women may be better 
fitted for her tasks. Not yet was there any 
quarrel with the tasks, any desire to shirk 
them, to substitute public or professional life 
for them; any efforts to free themselves from 
the old traditions. "They were to keep to the 
woman's trades, but they were to readapt 
them to the needs of a republic, fit them- 
selves for their enlarged sphere. In this 
movement three women stand out notably— 
they are Emma Hart Willard, Mary Lyon 
and Catherine Beecher. 

The first, Emma Hart, was the product of 
that fine New England training spoken of 
above. She was the sixteenth child in one of 
those families which “іп summer toiled like 
bees and in winter meditated like sages." 
Herfather supplemented what she learned in the 
meager local schools, and before she was fifteen 
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she had read and discussed with him Plutarch's 
* Lives," Rollin's *Ancient History," Gibbon's 
“Rome” and the early British Essayists. 
The instinct to teach was strong in her, and it 
was intensified by the need she saw of schools. 
By the time she was twenty she had something 
more than a local reputation as a teacher, but 
marriage put an end to her activities for a few 
years. Then, in 1814, she took it up again, 
opening a boarding-school for young ladies at 
Middlebury, Vermont. Mrs. Willard began 
her enterprise with an ambition to build up a 
school quite superior to anything which ex- 
isted at the time. She proposed to teach 
mathematics and the sciences, to offer her 
pupils lecturers and teachers who knew some- 
thing more than the rudiments of what they 
taught. She aimed also to make her school 
permanent. But how could she do all this 
with no financial support but the fees of her 
pupils? In her neighborhood was a boy's 
college, its buildings and apparatus given by 
the state, its income insured, its management 
encouraged and directed by the state. It was 
an object lesson to her. Why should the state 
do all this for boys and nothing for girls? She 
had hardly asked the question before she de- 
termined it must do something for them. In 
order to present the idea properly she prepared 
a pamphlet in which she set forth her idea of 
what was needed to establish proper schools 
for young women. The items were: ample 
public buildings, a library, apparatus, a 
faculty, a board of trustees, state support. 
And this was in 1817! 

In order that those she wished to convert 
might not be frightened by “the phantom of 
a college-learned lady,” a phantom already 
conjured up by those who opposed all the 
changes the new system of government was 
bringing about, she defined carefully the differ- 
ences between her plan and that of the college 
for men. She also stated with care the argu- 
ment by which she justified her plea for these 
unheard-of advantages. It was the argument 
of John Adams and Dr. Rush already quoted: 


It is the duty of a government to do all in its power 
to promote the present and future prosperity of the 
nation over which it is placed. This prosperity will 
depend on the character of its citizens. The charac- 
ters of these will be formed by their mothers; and it 
is through the mothers that the government can con- 
trol the characters of its future citizens, to form them 
such as will insure their country's prosperity. If 
this is the case, then it is the duty of our present 
legislature to begin now to form the characters of 
our next generation by controlling that of the females. 
who are to be these mothers, while it is yet with them 
a season of improvement. 


Mrs. Willard sent her pamphlet with elo- 
quent personal letters to a large number of 
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MARGARET MERCER, ONE OF THE FIRST WOMEN OF THE 
SOUTH TO FREE HER SLAVES 


From a portrait by Thomas Sully in the collection of the 


Society in the Historical Society of 
for others by founding a Sunday School. 


Pennsylvania. 


Later she 


Pennsylvania Colonization 
Margaret Mercer began her work 
became active in the Colonization 


Society, and after her fathers death she freed all her slaves and sent them back to 


Liberia. 
supported herself by teaching. 


always took pupils regardless of their ability to pay their fees. 


In the operation she used up her entire fortune, and for the rest of her life 
Into the school which she founded in Maryland, she 


Her activities are typical 


of those which occupied many serious women in the first half of the nineteenth century 


eminent public men, beginning with President 
Monroe. Although most of those to whom 
she wrote approved her ideas, many disap- 
proved an effort to carry them out. Public 
opinion was not ready for such a radical 


undertaking. As a matter of fact, public 
opinion was more ready than the discouragers 
realized, for several influential men at once 
pledged their support, the most enthusiastic 
and willing being Governor Clinton and 
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DOROTHY PAYN MADISON—WIFE OF THE FOURTH 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

From the original drawing made in 1848 by Eastman Johnson, in whose studio 
it was photographed for Mr. Hart in 1897, and now reproduced for the first time. 
No woman in American history has been so intimately associated with the life 
in the city of Washington as Dolly Madison, and we have never had a better 
loved lady in the White House. Under [rens administration her husband 
was Secretary of State, and she was the President's favorite assistant, he being 
a widower. Her heroism at the time of the burning of Washington by the 
British in 1814, when she saved the Declaration of Independence and the 

ortrait of George Washington, is not the only tale of the kind we have of 

er. In 1844 she was on the steamer Princeton when a terrible explosion oc- 
curred, and, in spite of the shock she suffered, she remained assisting the wounded 
until every one had been cared for. Later, awakened from sleep in her burn- 
ing house, she refused to leave until her husband's papers and letters had 
been saved. After Madison died, in 1836, Mrs. Madison continued to pass 
her winters in her charming house on the corner of Lafayette Square and 
H Street, now the Cosmos Club. Here she was quite as much sought as were 
the presidents’ wives in the great White House on the other side of the square 
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ing an act in- 
corporating a 
female seminary 
at Waterford, 
New York, of 
which Mrs. Wil- 
lard was asked 
to take charge. 
It placed the 
institution un- 
der the regents 
of the univer- 
sity, andallowed 
itashareof what 
was called the 
“literary fund," 
but refused the 
endow ment of 
$5,000 asked. 
Mrs. Willard's 
faith in popular 
government was 
sadly disturbed 
by this refusal. 
In her enthusi- 
astic inexperi- 
ence she had 
regarded the 
legislators as 
true “ Fathers 
of the State," 
and had confi- 
dently expected 
them to give 
her all she 
asked! Her dis- 
illusionment 
was complete. 
All seemed lost! 
But as a fact 
much, very 
much, had been 
gained, for she 
was able to open 
at Waterford in 
the fall of 1819 
altogether the 
most advanced 
school for girls 
established up 
to that time 
in the United 
States, and the 
first of its kind, 
so far as the 


Chancellor Kent of New York State. The writer knows, to receive aid from public funds. 


governor presented her plan to the legisla- 
ture with a strong argument for its adoption. 
The legislature responded promptly, pass- 


In settling in Waterford Mrs. Willard had 
hoped that the citizens might furnish perma- 
nent buildings and the apparatus she wanted, 
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but they re- 
fused, and when 
'Troy promised 
her the equip- 
ment she ac- 
cepted, and in 
the spring of 
1821 opened the 
Troy Female 
Seminary — an 
incorporated 
institution 
housed in a 
building put up 
by the town. 
Mrs. Willard 
hoped that the 
legislature 
would endow 
this school, but 
it refused, so 
that she was 
obliged to lease 
it and carry it 
on largely as a 
private institu- 
tion. The school 
soon became a 
power because 
of the unusual 
personality be- 
hind it. Emma 
Willard held 
herself and her 
pupils to the 
highest living. 
She studied, 
wrote, traveled, 
sought the 
society of su- 
perior men and 
women, took a 
hand in public 
affairs and 
causes. She 
became a per- 
sonage as 
powerful as she 
was useful, as 
elegant as she was admirable. By the middle of 
the century the Troy Female Seminary was a 
center of cultivation, as one can see from such 
an impression as the following, a picture 
drawn by Dr. John Lord, Mrs. Willard's 
biographer, and long a lecturer in her school: 

Never was I so impressed with the dignity of a 
school. I remember full well the half turban and 


half cap which was so becoming to Mrs. Willard, 
the elegant black dress and laces which adorned her 


Athenaeum, through whose courtesy it is reproduced. 
teaching were about the only employments open to women thrown on their 
own resources in Hannah Adams's day. Her first money she earned by making 
bobbin lace during the Revolution; but, the war over, the lace industry fell off, 
and she determined to take to history writing. 
much care and ability that she finally secured a large circle of influential 
friends, as well as of readers. 
was a plaintive little memoir of her life, a document which proves her to be 
as sincere and faithful a literary worker as any woman this country has produced 
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HANNAH ADAMS, THE FIRST AMERICAN WOMAN TO EARN 
HER LIVING BY WRITING BOOKS 


From a portrait by Chester Harding. Owned and copyrighted by the Boston 


Sewing, needlework and 


Her work was done with so 


One of the best things Hannah Adams did 


rather large figure, the gracious smile which softened 


the solemn austerity of executive habits and the 
egotistic pleasantries which made her natural and at- 
tractive, though subject to unfriendly criticism. 
Never was there a franker woman. Never did a 


woman seem to enjoy her labors and duties more 
than she. Never was one prouder of the friendships 
she had made and the hearts she had won. Never 
did I see a more generous appreciation of intellectual 
excellence. Never did I meet with a person more 
hospitable and genial. She lived, as it appeared 
to me, in rather unusual style for a teacher, with 
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EMMA HART WILLARD—PIONEER IN THE MOVEMENT FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


From a daguerreotype made in 1845, owned by the Willard family, but now in the possession of Mrs. 
Russell Sage, through whose courtesy it is here reproduced. It is from this daguerreotype that Mrs. 
Sage had a photograph made to place in Russell Sage Hall, Troy. Mrs. Willard's life was one of varied 
interests and activities. She wrote both prose and verse. e words of the old Song, “ Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep,” are hers. She was the author of a treatise on the circulation of the blood 
which provoked much discussion. Her acquaintance was enormous, and the Troy Seminary en- 
tertained many distinguished people. Its great historical event is the visit of Lafayette in 
1825. The honor in which her pupils hold her is shown well in the elaborate memorial 
volume edited by Mrs. A. W. Fairbanks and published in 1898 by Mrs. Russell Sage 


horses and carriages, and an army of servants, with and beautiful. She seemed to be almost adored 
pictures in the parlors and works of beauty and by her pupils and revered by her teachers, and 
taste, souvenirs of her European travels. She ap- the whole institution shone, to my eyes, in blended 


peared to be the patroness of all that was good harmony and glory. 
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MARY LYON—THE FOUNDER OF MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Enlarged from a miniature belonging to Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
The keynote to Mary Lyon's life is in two expressions of hers — one to Miss Grant, in 1833, 
“My thoughts, feelings and judgment are turned toward the middle class of society. For 
this class | want to labor, and for this class I consider myself rather peculiarly fitted to labor. 
The middle class contains the mainsprings and main whee's which are to run the world’; the 
second from her last talk to her girls, ‘‘7here is nothing in the universe I fear but that I shall not 
know all my duty or shall fail to do й.’ In considering Mary Lyon's life, the helps she received 
from members of the faculty of Amherst College should not be overlooked. She was allowed to 
take their lectures. She received their counsel and backing for thirty years in building up 
her seminary, and it is to President Edward Hitchcock that we owe the best life of her 


And the woman who made this impression from one thing to another from morning until 
on the young lecturer was writing at this time night till my animal life and my intellectual 
to her sister: *I lead a dog's life, dragged soul seem alike exhausted and nothing left at 
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times but the clod which seems to be tending 
to its parent earth.” Which goes to show the 
frequent price of a brave achievement! 

It was inevitable that a person of Mrs. 
Willard’s tastes and habits, supported by the 
class of people she was, should build up a 
school for girls from well-to-do and wealthy 
families. Indeed 
the existence of the 
school had been 
largely due to the 
cooperation of 
prominent men 
who believed with 
Mrs. Willard that 
the future of 
democracy de- 
pended on the 
training of the 
young and wanted 
a better education 
for their daughters 
than the shallow 
system inherited 
from England 
offered. The new 
seminary attracted 
the best in point of 
intelligence and of 
position. Mrs. 
Willard was far 
from being un- 
friendly to poor 
girls; it is probable 
indeed that hun- 
dreds of them were 
helped through the 
institution by the 
generosity of the 
great principal. 
Nevertheless the 
school was expen- 
sive, as an un- 
endowed school of 
its class must be. 
On every hand the 
multiplying semi- 
naries for girls were 
too expensive to meet the needs of the largest 
class—the daughters of poor people in whom 
the desire for education was almost a passion. 
So compelling a need was bound to find a 
champion, and did in one of the really great 
women this country has produced—Mary 
Lyon—the founder of Mount Holyoke College. 

Born in 1797 on a little Massachusetts farm 
which she once said was “made more to feast 
the soul than feed the body "—like so many 
other New England farms—her father dying 


a few years of her death. 
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ALMIRA HART LINCOLN PHELPS, 
WRITER AND TEACHER 


From the original painting by A. B. Moore, Troy, N. Y., 
1856, in the possession of Mrs. Phelps's daughter, Mrs. 
D. W. O'Brien, of Philadelphia, through whose courtesy 
it is here reproduced for the first time. No more dis- 
tinguished example of Emma Willard's teaching ability 
could be found than her own sister. Mrs. Willard gave 
the closest personal attention to her education, and 
finally made her an assistant in the Troy Seminary. 
Although twice married, Mrs. Phelps taught to within 


ber of popular text-books on natural science, and 
was one of the first women elected to the Ameri- 


when she was five years old, Mary Lyon faced 
from the start privation of all kinds. But there 
was no such thing as paucity of life for her. 
No external meagerness could quench her 
boundless interest, energy, capacity for emo- 
tion, From a child she had the passion for 
knowledge. She was a wonderful pupil, one 
that a whole school 
would stop its 
studving to hear 
recite. She pur- 
sued her quest 
through all sorts 
of hardships and 
hindrances. She 
spun and wove and 
“worked out ” and 
taught, to get 
money for an 
occasional term at 
the neighboring 
academies. She 
even exchanged 
the household 
articles she had 
inherited from her 
mother for a win- 
ter’s board. When 
twenty-four years 
old she entered the 
Rev. Joseph Emer- 
son’s school at 
Byfield, Massa- 
chusetts. At this 
time her absorp- 
tion in study was 
such that her 
room-mate de- 
clares that she 
never was allowed 
to go out by her 
friends without 
careful inspection 
lest she had left 
off some essential 
garment or had 
put on something 
wrong side out. 
The one thing about her which caused her 
friends concern was her indifference to religion. 
She accepted it, but “had no time for it," she 
said. In the winter at Dr. Emerson's, how- 
ever, there came suddenly to her a sense that 
all this passion for study was in itself a selfish 
and fruitless thing. What was it all for? 
“Oh, my leanness, my leanness!” was her cry. 
It was the beginning of a new life. From that 
time on she put into her teaching a quality it 
had never before known—the passion for the 


She wrote a large num- 


Advancement of Science 
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redemption of the souls she touched. Inten- 
sified by religious fervor, her teaching, always 
unusual, became little short of extraordinary. 
In Buckland, Massachusetts, where she worked 
for six winters, she succeeded in interesting the 
entire community. She had to a remarkable 
degree the power of inspiring to useful living. 
Heedless girls went 
back to their homes 
humanized and 
thoughtful. The 
innumerable fami- 
lies made happier 
by Mary Lyon’s 
influence on their 
daughters was 
reason enough for 
the devotion to her 
which grew to be 
almost a cult in the 


parts of Massa- 
chusetts where she 
worked. 


From Buckland 
she went in 1829 to 
joinoneof thegreat 
teachers of Massa- 
chusetts in that 
day, Miss Z. P. 
Grant, in building 
up Ipswich Acad- 
emy for girls. For 
several years these 
two women la- 
bored to carry out 
their own growing 
ideas of what a 
school should be, 
but they found, as 
had Mrs. Willard 
before them, the 
practical impossi- 
bility of making a 
good school on no 
other income than 
the fees of pupils, 
and they made a 
strong and patient effort to interest first the 
Ipswich community and then outsiders in es- 
tablishing somewhere a permanent school. For 
many months Mary Lyon and her friend 
labored hard to carry out the plans, but the 
difficulties discouraged the supporters whom 
they had brought together. Miss Grant fell 
ill. It looked as if the school they had dreamed 
of would never be realized. 

During the undertaking to make Ipswich 
Academy permanent, Mary Lyon had been 
learning various things. She had not at the 


woman's usefulness. 


CATHERINE E. BEECHER, EDUCATOR 


The portrait is from the Rev. Chas. E. Stowe's memoirs 
of his mother, Harriet Beecher Stowe. Mr. Stowe does not 
know from what this was taken, or where the original is. 
Miss Beecher's service to the American woman includes 
more than the educational work outlined in this article. 
Her own development after the crushing sorrow which 
broke up her life's plans and destroyed her religious 
faith was in itself an inspiring example at a period 
when, it was common to let personal sorrow end a 
Her persistent and intelligent 
efforts to improve domestic economy in this country was 
an invaluable part of her educational work, and contrib- 
uted largely to the subsequent interest in domestic science 
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start had much interest in a permanent school. 
*Never mind about brick and mortar," she 
used to say. *'Only let us have living minds 
to work upon." But she was beginning to see 
that a school to have a large place and influence 
must go on expanding from generation to 
generation, that it must be bigger than any 
person. It was 
* female education 
in general," not 
simply “Miss 
Grant's and' Miss 
Lyon's school," 
which was in 
question. Another 
controlling thought 
with her was that 
only by some such 
provision could 
education be made 
cheap. Before she 
left Buckland she 
had had a vague 
notion of “а sem- 
inary which should 
be so moderate in 
its expenses as to 
be open to the 
daughters of far- 
mers and artisans 
and to teachers 
who might be 
mainly dependent 
for their support 
on their own exer- 
tions." It was this 
class of her pupils 
which had inter- 
ested her especially 
at Ipswich. The 
longer she worked 
the deeper her great 
heart was touched 
by what she called 
the “adult female 
youth in the com- 
mon walks of Ше.” 
Her desire to aid them became a passion. ‘‘It 
has sometimes seemed as if a fire were shut 
up in my bones.” Thus driven she began 
over again her efforts to establish an endowed 
school. 

In the former attempt it had been the well- 
to-do who had been approached, but this time 
she proposed to address herself directly to 
those who knew deprivation and who were 
accustomed to denying themselves for noble 
causes. She took, too, a resolution which tore 
her heart: to separate from Miss Grant and 
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REBECCA GRATZ—THE ORIGINAL OF WALTER SCOTT'S “REBECCA,” 
THE HEROINE OF “IVANHOE” 

From the original painting by Thomas Sully made in 1830; owned by Mr. Henry 

Joseph, Montreal, Canada, through whose courtesy it is here reproduced for the 

first time. This beautiful and brilliant Jewess when but eighteen years old began to 

identify herself with the admirable Hebrew benevolent work in Philadelphia, where 


she was born in 1781. Devoted as she was to her own people, she by no means 
confined her efforts to them. Miss Gratz numbered many of the leading men and 
women of the country as her friends; among others, Washington Irving, who by his 
descriptions of her to Walter Scott led the latter to take her as a model. She is 
a fair example of many women of beauty, brains and social position who in this period 
devoted themselves to founding and developing American charitable institutions 


henceforth “to labor only where instruction 
of an elevated character could be furnished 
at a very moderate expense.” 

The very intensity of the interest Mary 
Lyon threw into her new project, her inability 
to keep quiet about it, finally brought together 
some of the friends of the former enterprise 
and in the fall of 1834—almost before she real- 
ized it—a committee of men had been formed 
to aid her and she was herself at work begging 
money from house to house. The school she 


asked help in establishing was to be one, she 
explained, where the most rigid economy should 
prevail—where nobody should profit, where 
the pupil should do all the domestic labor, 
where everybody should work and sacrifice 
for the privilege of learning in order that they 
might better serve God and their fellows. 
Her friends told her that it was madness, 
that she could not get endowment or pupils 
for such a school. But her instinct was right. 
The middle class she wanted to draw from 
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were her friends, and scores of that class who 
had become prosperous and felt that work 
and economy were two great principles of 
successful living which their daughters were 
not learning, rallied to her. If a few men, and 
women, spoke contemptuously, the majority 
were stirred by the sound sense as well as the 
great idealism of her plan. 

The preliminary sum with which Mount 
Holyoke Seminary was established was the di- 
rect result of Mary Lyon’s personal work and 
contagious enthusiasm. Once started, friends 
seemed to rise out of the ground. The very 
errors of the founders helped them, one amus- 
ing one especially. A member of the som- 
mittee wanted to call the school the Pangy- 
naskean (where all the Powers of Women are 
cultivated Seminary!’ A few editors hostile 
to innovations in woman's education took up 
the unwieldy word for ridicule, but they really 
did much good. The first contribution of 
$500 came through a woman who had been 
attracted to the enterprise by the attack on 
the name. 

For the next three years Mary Lyon labored 
incessantly to raise money, find friends, mature 
her plans, not to speak of answering her 
critics, for she had many of them. Her per- 
sistency in presenting her cause—she rarely 
took even a stage ride that the passengers were 
not harangued on the subject—her going 
about alone or with the agent of the enterprise, 
Mr. Hawks, shocked her friends inexpressibly. 
It was not ladylike! ‘My heart is sick," she 
said once, after she had been expostulated 
with. ‘My soul is pained with this empty 
gentility, this genteel nothingness. I am doing 
a great work, I cannot come down.” Even a 
woman like Catherine Beecher criticized her 
for putting the tuition and board so low ($60 
a year covered everything), and for the meager 
salary paid teachers (Miss Lyon received $200 
a year and her board!) But this did not 
trouble her. She knew the means of the girls 
she was after, and as for salary: “In a list of 
motives for teaching," she replied, “I should 
first place the great motive which cannot be 
understood by the natural heart—Love thv 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Her success and that of her agent in securing 
funds was steady. By the end of two years 
over sixty towns had been interested, and 
enough money pledged to begin a building 
costing $15,000. Ном large a part of this sum 
had come directly through the efforts or 
from the savings of hard-working women 
nobody probably knows. Certainly a large 
part of it was due to them. There were 
never more touching records of gifts than 
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those now so carefully preserved at Mount 
Holyoke College. А 

It was in May, 1836, that the trustees felt 
justified in beginning the building. Scarcely 
a spade of earth was taken out or a brick laid 
without Mary Lyon's loving inspection. There 
were many delays and misadventures; the 
foundations had to be moved, the bricks were 
questioned, and once the structure fell, but 
she never lost courage or cheer. “ Тһе stones 
and bricks and mortar speak a language that 
vibrates through my very soul,” she said. She 
planned for everything within—closets, shelves, 
cupboards, sinks, doors, etc. She herself 
begged much of the money for the furniture. 
And much of the time she was engaged in these 
trving labors she was studving and taking 
lectures at Amherst, that she might be more 
fit to direct her teachers! 

It was in November, 1837, that Mount 
Holyoke Seminary was opened, the first. girls’ 
school in this country to own its own buildings 
and equipment. From the beginning Miss 
Lyon carried out the vigorous system of 
economy and work she had planned, and it 
succeeded. The school opened with four 
teachers and one hundred and sixteen pupils, 
and in ten years it had fourteen teachers and 
two hundred and thirty-five pupils. 

Many fine and wholesome influences flowed 
from Mount Holvoke under Mary Lyon, but its 
greatest services at the beginning was the 
stream of devoted and efficient teachers it 
poured out, teachers whose exalted service is 
still a living force in many a community in this 
country. It is hard for us to realize what 
teaching meant in those days to serious-minded 
girls. They went into it in the same spirit as 
women were going then in large numbers 
from Mount Holvoke and Troy and other 
schools into foreign missionary work.* It 
was a call, a giving of self to answer the 
universal crv of the country for education 
—not alone education of their sex but of 
children the country over. For as the vears 
went bv it became clearer and clearer to intelli- 


gent and patriotic men and women that in’ 


great sections of the new republic neither bovs 
nor girls had a chance for any respectable 
instruction. To make this need known, 
fit teachers to supply it, to get them to the 
spots where thev were wanted—this became 
the work of a third woman of the period, a 


* One of the most impressive things at Mount Holyoke 
College today is a bronze tablet in the beautiful reading hall 
of the library, on which are inscribed the names of 178 
women sent out as missionaries from the institution between 
1837 and INN;. Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, in the appendix 
to her" Woman's Record." published in 1853. prints a list 
of the American women who up to that date had gone out 
as missionaries from the four leading boards. The total is 
706. About one-fifth of these women were unmarricil. 


to 
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woman who was herself a great teacher and 
a great organizer—Catherine Е. Beecher, the 
eldest of the wonderful Beecher family. 

Miss Beecher had been thrown into teach- 
ing by a great personal bereavement—the 
death of the man she was to have married, 
Professor Alexander Metcalf Fisher of Yale 
College, who went down in the A/bion off the 
coast of Ireland in April, 1822. Thrown back 
on herself, she built up at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, and later in Cincinnati, Ohio, strong 
schools for girls. She had quite as large ideas 
about equipment and endowment as Emma 
Willard and Mary Lyon, and her indignation 
that neither the state nor the philanthropists 
could be induced to do anything for girls 
while doing so much for boys was much 
more emphatically and freely expressed. She 
worked out some admirable ideas in her 
schools: a faculty of what she called “со- 
equal teachers"; a system of self-government 
quite revolutionary then, but eminently suc- 
cessful under her direction; a plan for the coop- 
eration of women in the town where the school 
was located. But the longer she worked the 
more keenly she felt the need of organizing 
education on something like national lines. 
After she moved to Cincinnati in 1832 she 
familiarized herself with the conditions in the 
West, and what she found aroused her deeply. 
There were, she declared, 2,000,000 children 
in the Western and Southern states who had 
no chance to learn to read or write; there 
were tens of thousands of mothers dragging 
out dreary and hopeless lives, because them- 
selves so utterly ignorant. Something must 
be done. She went East burning with the 
need. And there she found in New York 
City thousands of girls and women of good 
natural ability supporting themselves bv the 
needle, working twelve to fourteen hours a 
day at a wage of twelve and a hal} cents a day, 
because they had never been trained to do 
anything better. She traveled through New 
England while Mary Lyon was raising money 
for her school, and evervwhere she found 
among young women pathetic eagerness to 
study ih order that they might teach. In re- 
counting these experiences in her reminis- 
cences Miss Beecher gives story after storv of 
the craving for knowledge and opportunity to 
use it which she encountered. To devise 
plans by which these mistit and untrained 
women could be prepared to supply the need 
of the 2,000,000 children—this became her 
work. 

Catherine Beecher planned boldly: Central 
Schools of the Normal tvpe, district schools in 
every community where there were children, a 
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general direction of all by a kind of Educa- 
tional Agency or Association, this was roughly 
her scheme. It meant travel, money, friends, 
skilled assistance, lifelong devotion. Little by 
little she interested useful people and finally 
succeeded in organizingthe American Woman's 
Education Association. But this was not un- 
til 1852. In the intervening twenty years she 
did an enormous amount of pioneer work 
in making her ideas known, in aiding those 
who were establishing schools and in bring- 
ing into helpful association many of the 
existing educational agencies. In this period 
she personally aided in organizing schools at 
Burlington, Iowa, Quincy, Illinois, and Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. She placed many teach- 
ers, and herself did for them what she had 
planned her Central Agency should do—that 
is, give them the oversight, care and help 
which she knew would be essential. She 
realized, as few did, what the woman must 
endure who went into the country districts of 
the West in the thirties and forties; how 
meagerly she must live, without seclusion, 
proper food, or any civilized comfort; how 
barren her schoolroom, how poverty-stricken 
her equipment. In her full-hearted sympathy 
she carried on a vast correspondence with her 
teachers, and at one time even moved for a 
time to Burlington, Iowa, where she fur- 
nished a house in order to have a place to 
take care of teachers who fell ill or those who 
were temporarily without positions. It was a 
great and essential work she did—one most 
important in the development of the system 
of universal education which now prevails in 
this country. 

But Emma Willard, Mary Lyon and Cath- 
erine Beecher are but types of the kind of de- 
votion, intelligence and enthusiasm which the 
awakened American woman brought to the 
first great task in the emancipation of her sex. 
All over the country scores of women were 
striving to work out in humble places the 
same ideals. Schools for the higher educa- 
tion of girls multiplied amazingly. 

In 1826 New York City opened a High 
School for girls with a list of distinguished 
men of that day as trustees. Boston soon 
after opened a similar school, but it was so 
filled and overfilled by eager girls that after 
eighteen months she closed it! A pretty con- 
troversy followed, in which one sees, under 
the varied excuses, a real alarm lest the 
foundation of things were going to be shaken 
by the zeal of the girls to get more schooling! 

In 1830, at the opening of the Rutgers Fe- 
male Institute of New York, Dr. Isaac Ferris, 
president of the board of trustees, said that 
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the Secretary of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State had just written him 
that he believed himself able to show that 
nothing in the state during the previous ten 
years has been the subject of so much im- 
provement as female education. That while 
as late as 1827 there was not in the whole 
state a single fe- 
male academy sub- 
ject to the visitation 
of theregents, there 
were then twelve 
academies incor- 
porated. 

In studying this 
really revolution- 
ary achievement— 
the distinctive 
achievement of the 
first forty years of 
the Woman's Cen- 
tury—it must be 
insisted, at the risk 
of repetition, that 
its impulse had 
been the unselfish 
passion of women 
to rise to what they 
realized to be the 
need of the new 
democracy. There 
was practically no 
question of 
“rights” in it. To 
give better service 
was what they 
were after. But 
while this was true 
of both leaders and 
ranks, it is equally 
true that one heard 
repeated with increasing frequency Condorcet's 
argument for political equality and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s pleas for full liberty of thought 
and action,* and now and.then one finds 
traces of something more than academic dis- 
cussion of these ideas, one finds efforts to realize 
them, to advance them by some kind of 
propaganda. The best evidence of the ex- 
tent to which they were abroad and alive 
is the care the leaders in the movement for 
woman's education took not to become in any 
way entangled with them. Mrs. Willard's 
pains to prove that the schools for which she 
sought state help would not produce *'college- 
trained ladies" have already been cited. 
Mary Lyon was always wary about the im- 
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*See THE American MacazINE for November, 1909, 
“The American Woman— The Awakening." 


Z. P. GRANT BANISTER 


From a photograph of a painting courteously furnished 


wles, Ipswich, Mass. 
was a co-worker with Mary Lyon in the cause of educa- 
tion, founding the Ipswich Seminary, which she gave up 
in 1839, at which period she married William Banister 
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pression she made in soliciting money, and 
consciously tried to avoid giving the idea that 
what was called “female greatness" was to be 
encouraged in her school. Almost all of these 
women avoided any connection with the pub- 
lic question of the day, or if their interest 
was too much for them, their methods were 
secret. There is an 
amusing example 
of the clandestine 
methods even 
women like Cath- 
erine and Harriet 
Beecher felt 
obliged to employ 
when they wished 
to influence public 
opinion. The State 
of Georgia was try- 
ing to drive out the 
Cherokee Indians 
by methods which 
the Beechers felt 
to be “cruel and 
unjust." In 1829 
Catherine wrote a 
letter, published 
anonymously and 
addressed to “ Ве- 
nevolent Women of 
the United States," 
in which she ex- 
pressed her indig- 
nation, and sug- 
gested that public 
meefings be held 
and petitions be 
prepared for Con- 
gress. Throughthe 
aid of a few women 
pledged to secrecy 
this document was scattered over the country. 
To the great delight of the conspirators their 
campaign worked marvelously, and a large 
public interest was aroused. There was 
much curiosity about the authorship of the 
circular. Professor Silliman of Yale said it 
was “worthy of the elder Pitt," whereupon 
Harriet dubbed her sister “Old Mrs. Pitt.” 
Mrs. Willard refused to take any part in 
this agitation. ‘‘You and I, as guardians of 
the interests of our sex's education," she 
wrote Miss Beecher, ‘‘cannot, without en- 
dangering those interests, interfere with the 
affair in question." If they attempted to 
teach men thei: duty in a controversy, would 
not men in turn inquire the “cause of this 
unwonted officiousness, and if any circum- 
stances of the times should be found to be 
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peculiar, would not these be charged with the 
fault? 
might be said, ‘have intlated and bewildered 
you; vou are the worse for your knowledge; 
return to your ignorance.’” 

As for the men, they generally deplored the 
zeal women showed in following Miss Beech- 
er’s suggestions and in presenting petitions to 
Congress. Even Wiliam Lloyd Garrison 
thought it “out of place.” “This is, in our 
opinion,” he wrote in the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, “an uncalled-for interference. 
We should be sorry to have this practice be- 
come general. There would then be no ques- 
tion agitated in Congress without eliciting the in- 
formal and contrariant opinion of the softer sex." 

Particularly cautious were the men who 
backed up all the educational enterprises— 
and there was not one which did not have be- 
hind it a group of able masculine supporters— 
to make it clear that they had no sympathy 
with any innovation which aimed to give 
women the same education as men or which 
fitted her for professions or occupations which 
had formerly been closed to her. Usually men 
acted as spokesmen on all the great occasions 
of the new schools, and their caution in de- 
fining the boundaries of the movement is 
sometimes amusing. This education, they 
said with particularity, was not to include 
“abstruse branches of science."* It was to 
“fit, not unfit, her for the normal woman's 
life."t It was not to lead her to “undertake 
good works not suited to her condition." tT 
These points, more or less delicately insisted 
on, characterize almost every anniversary ad- 
dress before the advanced ‘‘female semi- 
naries” of the thirties and forties. 

But as the movement to which they were 
giving their lives grew, it became more and 
more evident that their efforts to limit it to a 
certain detined field would be of no avail. 
“Abstruse branches of science" interested 
young women in a way that shocked large 
portions of the community. There was 
geometry. Marv Willard had introduced it 
into her curriculum, and the first public ex- 
amination of a voung woman in the sub- 
ject was considered little better than a 
scandal. From geometry women had gone 
on dipping into all sorts of forbidden subjects, 
into all sorts of forbidden employments. 
There was medicine. Women were demand- 
ing opportunities to study it and were getting 


* Hon. 1 John T. Irving, 
School for Females, 1826. 


t Dr. Mark Hopkins, address at Mour.c Holyoke in 1840. 


++ Dr. Joseph Emerson, in address at the dedication of 
Seminary Hall at Saugus, Mass., 1826. 
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them. There was talk of a college to be 
opened in New York State. There was a 
woman practising in Boston (Harriot К. 
Hunt). If women studied and practised 
medicine, why not law, theology, politics? If 
she was to follow this secondary education, 
granted her because of the general belief that 
she needed it in her work, with still higher 
education, what was to keep her from asking 
the same education that a man received—and 
securing it? What was to prevent college 
education, even college co-education? To the 
horror of some of the wisest and most devoted 
supporters of the cause of a general education 
for women such co-education was actually 
being tried. To he sure the experiment was 
a far distant one—to be sure the conditions 
under which it was making were such that 
the school could scarcely hope to succeed—so 
said the wise—but what might not come of 
the simple fact that in the wilderness of 
Northern Ohio certain rash souls had tried to 
found a college called Oberlin, where men and 
women should be taught together the higher 
branches? 

The chief cause of anxiety to the friends of 
woman's education, however, was her grow- 
ing insistence on undertaking what Dr. Emer- 
son protested  against—''good works not 
suited to her condition." И was not “suit- 
able” that she interfere in public questions 
over which men radically disagreed, particu- 
larly in a question like slavery which aroused 
the bitterest discussion. Out of such con- 
troversy a woman should stay. The ways of 
peace were hers. To her was the task of pour- 
ing oil on troubled waters—not troubling them 
more deeply. But that was what she was doing. 

It was not alone that women were seeking 
to meddle with the slavery question, they were 
secking to carry their meddlesomeness on to 
the public platform—to speak in public: to 
speak in defiance of St. Paul and all the 
elders of the churches! This, then, was where 
education that she might give better service 
had led, just as friends of the old system 
had contended it would, and more than one 
man who had valiantly fought to give her 
schools, more than one woman who had sacri- 
ficed her personal life to help build them up 
and develop teachers, turned heartsick from 
the logic of his own handiwork. All over the 
country a great mass of people who had 
courageously supported the first step in the 
emancipation of woman set itself against the 
second step—permitting her to do, in her own 
way, the good work that called her, to be judge 
of her own duty, mistress of her own method. 


The third article in this series will appear in the nextnumber of the magazine 
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OMETIMES bad wrecks are caused by 

S a very little carelessness on the part of 

employees. The following did not end 

as disastrously as it might, but I am coming 
soon to some which did. 

I was working nights at a place we shall 
call Rush. Rush is a little town at the end of a 
stretch of double track. That is, from Rush 
to a city about forty miles to the south there 
is but a single track; but from Rush to a city 
about thirty miles to the north there is a double 
track. 

For some time the main line spout of the 
water tank a few miles south of Rush on the 
single track had been out of order, and could 
not be used; so trains were compelled to go 
onto a siding at Rush to take water. This 
necessitated running the train out onto the 
single track and then backing it onto the siding. 
'The despatcher had a standing order out at 
Rush addressed to “All Trains Southbound,” 
notifying them of this broken spout so that 
they would not have to be delayed in finding 
out if the spout had been repaired. 

Number Fourteen, a southbound passenger 
train, was due at Rush at seven thirty-five in 
the evening. For about three or four weeks 
this train had been accustomed to get this 
one order at Rush, and so got to paying scant 
attention to it or the stop signal in the sema- 
phore. Generally, when Number Fourteen 
arrived, I would hand two copies of the order 
out of the window to the conductor, or, if I 
had the time, I would be out on the platform 
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when the engine passed and hand one copy 
up to the fireman, and another to the con- 
ductor when he came up. 

But, if I gave both copies to the conductor, 
he would, on seeing that it was “the water 
spout order," give the “proceed” signal with 
his lantern to the head brakeman, who would 
then open the switch. Then while the train 
was pulling out onto the single track, pre- 
paratory to backing onto the siding, the con- 
ductor would go forward through the coaches, 
and when they stopped for the rear brakeman 
to close the switch, he would step off and give 
the engineer a copy of the order. 

All this was done to save time, but it rather 
mixed the meaning of signals so that we laid 
ourselves liable to what at last did happen. 


A Narrow Escape 


One evening, Number Fourteen was some 
twenty minutes late, and, of course, in very 
much of a hurry. Also, Number Nineteen, a 
northbound train, was an hour and thirty 
minutes late. After some figuring, the de- 
spatcher decided that Rush would be a good 
place for the two passenger trains to meet and 
pass, as Number Nineteen would not have to 
stop at Rush even if Number Fourteen had not 
arrived, for here began the double track. So 
he issued an order at Rush addressed to 
Number Fourteen, giving Number Nineteen 
the right of track to Rush. 

Sitting in the window of the office at Rush 
that evening after receiving this order, I saw 
Number Nineteen coming: toward us on the 
single track about four miles away. She was 
coming down hill and was running like the 
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wind. I watched her until she dropped out of 
sight into the valley below, and made a mental 
calculation as to how soon she would arrive. 
For from then on Number Nineteen could not 
be seen again until she was within about one 
hundred yards of the depot, as a grove of trees 
and the stock pens hid her from sight. 

Number Nineteen would, I knew, approach 
the station at almost full speed as, according 
to the order, Number Fourteen should stay 
on her side of the double track until Number 
Nineteen was by. 

I glanced out of the window in the opposite 
direction, and saw Number Fourteen coming 
close at hand. She pulled up to the station 
first, and stopped. The conductor swung off, 
and came into the office to sign the order. He 
read it over carefully, then asked, * When will 
thev be here?" 

* She is coming up the hill now," I answered 
as I repeated the signature to the despatcher. 
Then I tore off two copies, and handed them 
to the conductor. 

He crammed one copv into his pocket, the 
other he folded up neatly. expecting soon to 
hand it to the engineer. Then he leaned back 
against the table to exchange a bit of railroad 
gossip, for there was no hurry as his engineer 
had no right to move until he had a clearance 
of my “stop” signal in the semaphore. 

But the engineer and the brakeman were in 
a hurry that night. They were a few minutes 
late and wanted to make it up, so became 
careless. Thinking that it was the same old 
“water spout order," and not waiting for the 
conductor's signal, the brakeman ran ahead 
and opened the switch. "The engineer, sup- 
posing that the brakeman had received the 
signal from the conductor, started out onto 
the main line all unsuspecting the train that 
was rushing up the hill but a short distance 
away. I do believe they would have gone off 
and left the conductor if they had had a clear 
track. 

Inside the office, I got up from the chair— 
I do not know why—and slid along the table 
to the big, double window. I glanced out to 
see the tail lights of Number Fourteen moving 
forward over the switch. I also saw a moving 
shaft of light over the tree tops cast by the 
headlight of Number Nineteen, showing that 
they were close at hand. 

Trainmen are quick to read danger signals, 
and the horror expressed in my face at what 
I saw, told the conductor that something was 
wrong, and he rushed to the door even before 
I shouted a warning. 

He ran out, and along the track until he 
caught the rear end of his train just as it 
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cleared the switch. He gave a few frantic 
jerks at the signal cord and repeated the signal 
several times, at the same time calling out to 
his rear brakeman to leave the switch open, 
and stand by it. 

With painful slowness the train began to 
back into the clear. The engineer, I believe, 
only vaguely understood what was wrong. 

Number Nineteen roared into sight from 
behind the clump of trees at full speed while 
yet the engine and front baggage car of 
Number Fourteen were out on the single 
track. The brakeman at the switch measured 
the distance between the two trains, saw 
death reaching out a cold hand for him, but 
bravely stuck at his post. So did the engineer 
of Number Fourteen, and, likewise, the engi- 
neer on Number Nineteen. 

The engineer on Number Fourteen opened 
his throttle wider for more speed backwards, 
but for some reason the man on Number Nine- 
teen did not see the danger until he was half 
way to Number Fourteen; then he put on the 
air brakes. The brakeman at the switch set 
his teeth hard, gripped the stand with both 
hands, and tried not to be afraid. I stood in 
the office window watching this strange scene 
lit up by the glare of the headlights; and so 
intense was my interest that I did not realize 
that if the two trains met the depot would 
probably be swept off of the right-of-way like 
a house of cards. : 

It seemed to me that Number Fourteen 
barely squeezed into the clear in time. The 
brakeman swung the switch shut just in time, 
and Number Nineteen rushed by, the cylinders 
of the two engines barely missing. 

I have never seen a braver act. than that 
brakeman's. 


What Happened While an Operator Slept 


This was my last position on this road. I 
wanted to go west, and west I went. I had 
resigned some time before but the chief was 
very short of men and could not let me go. I 
journeyed westward as far as ——, and there 
got a position. My first place was as night 
operator in a town of goodly size not far from 
the city. 

On this road, as on many others, they had 
the verv loose system of leaving the station 
signal at ** proceed" when there were no orders. 
Sometimes careless operators neglect to change 
the signal to "stop" even after they have 
received an order. Thus, a train sometimes 
gets by a station that has an important order 
for it. Also, there is the greater danger of a 
night operator falling asleep, and afterwards 
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The brakeman swung the switch shut just 


taking an order for a train that has passed his 
station while he slept. The nine-hour law 
lessens the danger of this a great deal, but 
hardly enough. 

The system of having the normal position of 
the signal at “stop,” and only changing it to 
‘‘ proceed” when a train is approaching а 


in time, and Number Nineteen rushed by 


station at which there are no orders, causes 
but little more delay and work, and is much 
safer. 

One accident which occurred on this road 
will illustrate. 

A night operator fell asleep on duty one 
night and was awakened by the despatcher 
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sounding his call on the wire. The operator 
answered, and the despatcher asked if a certain 
passenger train has passed. The operator 
answered that it had not. 

A layman would naturally think that if the 
sound of a call on the wire would awaken an 
operator, the sound of a passing train would do 
the same. But many times it will not, as in 
this case. The passenger train which the 
despatcher was inquiring about had passed 
this station while the operator was asleep. 
But the operator took an order for the train— 
an order which changed the meeting place 
between it and another passenger train. 

The order was never delivered. The two 
passenger trains collided, and some thirty 
persons were killed outright. Had the normal 
position of the station signal been at "stop," 
the train could never have passed that station 
until the operator had changed his signal to 
“proceed,” and then he would have known 
that the train had passed. 


10:45 Is Not 11:45 


Another incident of an emplovee's care- 
lessness causing a wreck occurred while I 
was still working at this first station. 

An extra freight train westbound received 
an order to do about an hour’s switching at a 
place I shall call Gardner. The despatcher, 
using the threatened delay to help along an- 
other extra bound in the opposite direction, 
issued an order at Gardner for the westbound 
train to wait there until eleven forty-five А.М. 
for the eastbound extra. But when the west- 
bound train arrived at Gardner they found 
that there was only a few minutes’ switching 
to be done, so the conductor went into the 
telegraph office at once, and signed his orders, 

When the operator gave him the orders, 
the conductor read them hurriedly as he 
walked forward to deliver them to the en- 
gineer. When he handed the orders up to 
the engineer he said, “We wait here until 
fortv-five for the extra east," and turning, 
walked back towards his caboose. 

Glancing at his watch, the engineer saw 
that it was about eleven o'clock, and supposing 
that the conductor meant ten forty-five (which 
he did), he started out of town with onlv a 
glance at the orders. When he had his train 
in motion and running at good speed, the 
engineer began to read the orders more care- 
fully. When he read the one which ordered 
him to wait at Gardner until eleven forty-five, 
he glanced up, to see the other train almost 
upon him. 

No one was killed outright in the wreck 
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which followed, but a great deal оѓ property 
was destroved, and one engineer was badly 
injured. 

Like the others I have mentioned, this was 
due to just a little carelessness—a relaxing of 
vigilance for a few minutes. 


An Engineer Asleep in His Cab 


Now I come to the second place at which I 
worked on this western road. It was a smaller 
town than the one I first worked at, and there 
was not nearly so much work to do— nothing, 
in fact, save watch the trains go by, and copy 
an occasional order. 

About two o'clock one morning, the de- 
spatcher gave me a “Form 19" order to be 
delivered to a westbound passenger train. 
'This is the kind of order which does not re- 
quire the signature of the conductor, and may 
be delivered without stopping the train. 

This was at a time before the road began 
using “hoops” to deliver orders with, and the 
operator was compelled to hand the order up 
to the conductor and engineer from his hand. 
This took some nice calculating, for the opera- 
tor had to stand just far enough away from 
the track not to be struck by the engine, and 
just close enough for the trainmen to reach 
the order from his hand. 

It was still dark when I heard the train 
coming, and I stepped out onto the platform 
with a lantern in one hand, and the order in 
the other. When the train was close enough, 
I swung the lantern high in air as a signal 
that I had a “19” order for them which would 
clear the "stop" signal in the semaphore. 
But the engineer did not respond to my signal 
with two short blasts of the whistle as is cu-- 
tomarv, neither did he slacken speed as he 
approached, which is also customary, for if he 
missed the order he would have to stop, and 
it is not easy to catch one going at full speed. 

I took up a position at what I thought to be 
about the right distance from the track as the 
train swooped down upon me, but I kept 
edging farther away as the train neared, for I 
did not like the speed at which he was traveling. 
Then the engine shot by me, but no one 
reached for the order. І got a fleeting glimpse 
of the engineer in the cab window as he 
passed. His head and shoulders hung over 
the sill, his head rolling from side to side. 
'The man was asleep! 

Farther along the train, someone reached 
for the order, but only brushed my hand. 
Then the train was by, and had whisked out 
of sight around a curve, leaving me a little 
dazed by the suddenness of its passing. 


He glanced up, to see the other train almost upon him 


That was the first time I ever saw an en- 
gineer asleep on a moving train, although I 
had heard of it before. And yet the man had 
probably been on duty so long that he could 
not help it. 

But this particular order was not so im- 
portant as to cause a wreck—it merely gave 
this train time on another passenger train, 
but if the engineer slept long enough he was 
sure to run into something. I do not know 


where the fireman was all this time that he 
did not see my signal. 

Soon, however, the train came hurriedly 
backing into town. The conductor had been 
out on the platform steps when his train 
passed; it was he who had brushed my hand 
in an endeavor to get the order. He had 
thought, though, that his engineer had caught 
his copy of the order in passing, but was not 
sure; so he signaled him to stop, and when 
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there was no immediate response he knew 
the truth. He repeated the signal until the 
engineer awoke, and then had him back into 
town for the order. 


к— 


Transferred again. This time to a small 
station on the desert; but I was fortunate 
enough to get the position as day operator. 
It was а busy little town, there being a 
* boom" on, and it was filled with the “boom” 
and ‘Боом? kind of real-estate men. А river 
flowed close to the town, from which river they 
expected to make the desert bloom. 

The town was about in the middle of a long 
division, and both wavs out of town it was 
up hill. All heavy passenger trains were com- 
pelled to take two engines from here to the 
end of the division. "There was a coal chute 
and a water tank here, and all trains stopped. 
I was kept very busy telegraphing, but as I 
had nothing else to do, it was not a bad job. 
I was destined to stay here longer than at any 
other station before or since. 

One Christmas eve a lone engine came down 
from division headquarters to help Number 
Three, a passenger train, up the hill. Number 
Three was very late that day, as usual, and 
did not arrive until a little after dark. 

A few minutes before she arrived, the light 
engine backed down to the station so as to 
cause as little delay as possible in coupling on. 
At dusk the engineer tried to light his electric 
headlight, but there was something wrong 
with the carbon, and it would not light. He 
went forward along the running board and 
tinkered with the light until it did burn, but 
in his haste he must have done a poor job. 

Soon after this the train arrived, and was 
soon speeding out of town with the helper 
engine coupled on ahead. Some distance out 
of town, however, the headlight of the head 
engine again went out. But, as they were 
nearing the end of the run, and were so late, 
and it was on the up grade, and it was 
Christmas eve, the engineer did not stop to 
relight the headlight, deciding to take the 
risk of making the run in safety. 

At the first telegraph station out of division 
headquarters, a freight train was doing some 
switching that same evening. As they had 
to use the main line a great deal in their work, 
the despatcher had given them two hours and 
twenty-five minutes time on Number Three. 

This station was set in among the hills, and 
an approaching train could not see what trains 
in the vards were doing until itself was in the 
yards. So, to provide protection for trains 
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switching in the yards against incoming trains, 
a semaphore had been erected some distance 
from the end of the switch. $ 

That evening when the freight train began 
to switch, the conductor set the semaphore at 
“stop,” and to protect himself further against 
incoming trains he put out à torpedo near the 
semaphore so that in case the light in the sema- 
phore failed the torpedo would check anv 
incoming train. 

When the two hours and twenty-five minutes 
on Number Three were up, the engine of the 
freight train backed into the clear on the siding 
to wait until the passenger train had passed 
before resuming work. The conductor and 
one brakeman walked up through the yards to 
the telegraph office, where they separated, the 
conductor going into the office to see if he 
could get more time on Number Three, and the 
brakeman going on to set the semaphore at 
"clear" so as not to stop Number Three if 
she was no more than the two hours and twenty- 
five minutes late. 

At the office the conductor learned that he 
could get no more time on Number Three as 
she was due at any time. He walked out onto 
the platform, and from there could see the 
lighted coaches of the passenger train coming 
close at hand, although there was no headlight. 
Then he heard Number Three strike the tor- 
pedo and knew that his brakeman had not 
had time to remove it, so he waved his lantern 
high in air as a signal to Number Three that 
the track was clear. The two engineers saw 
the signal, and came on without checking 
speed. 

But down in the yard, the engineer of the 
freight train also saw the signal, and took it 
to mean that his conductor had received more 
time on Number Three. He could not see 
that Number Three was coming close at hand 
as there was no headlight, and he could not 
hear her for the noise his own engine made. 
His fireman got down, opened the switch, 
and climbed back into his engine. Then the 
freight engine, with some cars attached, 
started out onto the main line; but just as the 
front trucks of the engine rattled across the 
switch points the engineer saw Number Three 
bearing rapidly upon him only a few car lengths 
away. 

At about the same instant, a brakeman near 
the end of the string of cars which the freight 
engine was pulling also saw Number Three, 
and immediately he pulled on the air brakes. 
This prevented the engineer from backing up 
at once, and Number Three collided with the 
front end of the freight engine. The three 
engines were derailed and upset; the cylinders 
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of the freight engine were knocked clear off 
the right-of-way. The two firemen on the 
passenger train were killed, also the engineer 
on the head engine. — 

If the engineer on the front engine of Number 
Three had taken time to relight his headlight, 
the freight engine could have seen them coming 
long before they arrived. But the man paid 
a heavy penalty for his carelessness, and every 
wreck that ever happened would not have 
happened IF a certain thing were not so. 


** Examination ’’ of an Operator 


I left this station and the service of this 
company after about seven months’ service. 
I was still bound for the land of the setting 
sun, and thither I drifted. This time I did 
not stop until I came to the Pacific. One 
day I walked into the office of a chief de- 
spatcher. | 

“ Нож аге you fixed for operators?” I asked 
of him. 

He thought that he could use me, he said, 
and asked the usual questions about previous 
service. Then he started me on the exam- 
ination. He gave me a small yellow pam- 
phlet in which were some hundreds of ques- 
tions, all of which I was to answer. These 
questions were all answered in the book of 
rules—i.e. I was supposed to know his book 
of rules by heart. But he saw the doubtful 
look I gave the pamphlet, and brought out his 
own book of rules, which he gave me. Не did 
not wink when he did it, but I understood that 
he was badly in need of men or he would have 
made me answer the questions as best I could. 

He showed me a table, gave me a pen, and 
I set to work to copy the book of rules. It 
took lots of time and patience, but I finished 
it at last. After I had passed the physical 
examination, I was told to go to a certain 
station and begin work as night operator. 

I arrived at the station that evening, and 
the regular night aperator showed me what 
my duties were. There were a few tickets 
to sell for an evening train, a few train orders 
to copy during the night; for the rest—nothing. 
In fact, there was too little work to do. I 
got in the habit of sleeping most of the night, 
which is not good railroading. But it is gen- 
erally this way, either too much work or not 
enough. It is hard to strike a medium. 


A Close Call 


One morning an hour or so before I went 
off duty, I heard a station some distance to the 
north reporting that the engine of a south- 
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bound extra had ‘‘died” there, and that they 
would need another engine if the train were 
to continue on its way. It might be explained 
that the usual cause of the "death" of an 
engine is leaking flues. The water leaks out 
so fast that it is impossible to keep up 
steam. 

After a little time I heard the despatcher 
ordering out a light engine from division head- 
quarters to take the place of the “dead” one; 
also, he changed the meeting place between 
the “dead ” train and other trains bound in the 
opposite direction. One order gave right of 
track to a northbound extra to the station at 
which I was working. 

The day operator relieved me at 7 A.M. as 
usual, and I went to get some breakíast. After- 
wards, I returned to the office for a few min- 
utes’ talk with the day operator before going 
to bed. While we were talking, the south- 
bound extra arrived with its fresh engine. It 
did a few minutes’ switching, and then pulled 
out of town. A few minutes later the day 
operator reported them out to the despatcher. 

“T think you are mistaken,” said the de- 
spatcher when he heard the report. “Look 
again and see if they aren't at the lower end 
of the yards." 

The day operator looked, I looked, and the 
agent, who happened to be in the office, looked; 
but no train could we see. So the day operator 
told the despatcher. 

“Ts the northbound extra in?” inquired the 
despatcher. 

It was not. 

“Then those fellows have overlooked an 
order,” clicked the dispassionate wire. “They 
should have waited there until the northbound 
extra arrived." 

We in the office began to look frightened, 
but we understood. The conductor of the 
once “dead” train had received the order so 
long before that he had forgotten about it, as 
had his engineer. So they had pulled out of 
town right in the face of the other extra. 

“The northbound extra ought to be nearing 
Blank about now," went on the despatcher. 
“One of you try to get Blank on the "phone, 
and tell him to hold the northbound extra. 
I'll try to get CS (a station between us and 
Blank) to stop the southbound train." And 
he began to call CS, CS, CS, steadily, per- 
sistently. 

The agent jumped to the telephone, and 
asked for the station at Blank, and the de- 
spatcher called CS on the message wire. 

At last the agent got Blank on the telephone. 

"Is that northbound extra by you vet?" 
he asked. 
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“Tt is coming right here, close,” answered 
Blank. 

“Stop them!” ordered the agent. ‘This is 
the agent at B——." 

“What for?" asked the operator. 

“Stop them!” again ordered the agent. 

“‘Can’t,” said the operator mildly. “Тһе 
engine has passed my signal.” 

“Put out your signal, and get outside and 
flag the conductor as the caboose passes. He'll 
stop the engineer.” 

“But I’d like to know what you want him 
stopped for,” persisted Blank. 

The agent was almost tearing his hair, but 
he managed to answer, “ То keep them out of 
an extra south that's got away from us." 

“Oh, good heavens!" cried the operator in 
sudden terror. “I can't stop them now. 
They are by me and out of reach!” 

We turned to the telegraph table where we 
could hear the despatcher's strong, steady 
call. CS, CS, CS, went the sounder evenly, dis- 
passionately, with hardly a hint of the import- 
ance of an answer, save in the oft-repeated “19” 
which might mean any one of a dozen things. 

"Why doesn't he answer?" I asked petu- 
lantly, for the strain was telling on all of us. 

“ He's not due to begin work until 8:30,” said 
the agent, “and it's only 8:20 now." 

Still we sat there waiting, unable to help in 
any way, listening tothe despatcher’s steady call. 
CS was a small place, and had no telephone. 
It was like sitting at a sick bed, listening to the 
seconds ticking off the time which would 
soon bring the change for better or for worse. 

At last came the answer: “I, I, CS,” equally 
dispassionate. 

“ Anything coming ?” buzzed the despatcher. 

“Extra south coming close,” was the prompt 
answer. 
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“Stop them!” snapped the despatcher, show- 
ing feeling for the first time. 

"S. D.," was the simple answer without 
hesitation; but those two letters told us that 
the trains were safe. They mean, “Signal 
displayed.” This man had redeemed the lack 
of promptness of the other. That was rail- 
roading! 


Quits—After Three Years’ Service 


As I have said, sleeping on duty is not good. 
railroading, and, since I had been guilty of 
that sort of neglect, I was called to the train 
despatcher’s office. I fully expected to be 
discharged, but no, I was only transferred 
again—this time to a place on the desert so 
hot and lonely that I could not stand it. So 
I “threw up” my job. Next, I went to work 
for a railroad which stationed me on the 
Colorado desert in California. 

As in most desert stations, there was little 
or no work to do. In the dull season, it was 
seldom that more than eight trains passed 
during the night, and generally there were but 
four or five. I seldom copied an order or a 
message, and only used the wire to report the 
trains by. But it was hard work just to stay 
there, sitting up through the night with 
nothing to do. Sleep? Yes, I did sleep some 
on duty, but that is to be expected on the 
desert in hot weather, for one cannot sleep in 
the daytime, and the powers that were never 
censured you if you caused no delays, which 
was easily enough avoided when there was 
light traffic. 

This was my last position on any railroad. 
So here I will leave myself, as the novelists 
say, at the end of a railroad career that is not 
unlike hundreds of others. 
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a new" Babbie” story 


With Illustrations by Paul Meylan 


LEC’S train was not due until midnight. 

I wanted to wait up for him but I was so 

sleepy at nine o’clock that I couldn’t 

keep my eyes open another minute. So I 

went to father’s roll-top desk and scribbled 

this on a piece of paper: ‘‘ Dear Alec,—Be sure 

and stop at my room when you come in. 

Bobbie,” and fastened it with a wire hairpin 
onto the one light that I left burning. 

Alec is my next to oldest brother, and really 
the prop and stay of the family since father 
died, for Tom, the oldest of us, is married and 
lives out West. We haven’t what you’d call a 
small family even with mother and father gone, 
and Alec and I are the oldest son and daughter 
at home, so have the job of managing the 
others. We're the best working-team I ever 
saw. But it isn't only because Alec is my 
brother that I would die for him rather than 
fail or disappoint him the least little bit. The 
twins, a year younger than myself, are my 
brothers fast enough, but mercy, it's prover- 
bial that the twins and I can't get on. When 
they are home from college I’m in a continual 
state of spitting rage and spite. "There are six 
of us in all, though Tom hardly.counts, and no 
mother since Ruth was born sixteen years ago, 
and no father for the last two years; and now, 
my goodness, it looked as if there wouldn't be 
any business in the long brick factory with the 
big chimney and square tower, founded and 
built by my father before the memory of any of 
us, and the only thing on earth that kept the 
twins in college at the present moment. 

To-night before going to my own room I 
went up and turned down Alec’s bed and 
then, because his third-floor room was so abso- 
lutely frigid, I filled the hot-water bag and 
stuck it down underneath the sheets. 

I must have been sleeping very soundly when 


he stole into my room at twelve-thirty. I 
didn't know a thing until I felt his hand on my 
shoulder and heard his gentle, “Hello, Bob- 
bie!" I woke up with a glad start and found 
him sitting on the side of my bed. ‘My, 
what a sleeper!” he said, and leaned down and 
kissed my forehead. 

I knew from the first whiff that Alec must 
have been sitting in the smoking-car, and I 
drew in a fine long breath before I spoke. 
“Oh, Alec," I exclaimed, “how beautifully 
New. Yorky you smell!” 

“Do I, funny Bobbikins?” he laughed at 
me, and at the sound of that name, which Alec 
had not called me by for over six months, a 
thrill of new courage ran through me. I sat 
up. "Alec," I said, **you've got good news. 
Iknowit. Iknowit. I knew we couldn't fail. 
I've felt it all along. I knew father's dear old 
business wouldn't go back on us. I had a feel- 
ing ¿his trip to New York would be a lucky 
one." 

“Гуе been further than New York, Bobbie. 
I've been to Palm Beach," Alec announced. 

“То Palm Beach! Mercy! Whatever in the 
world? Do tell me every word. I'm simply 
crazy to hear all about it.” 

* Well—" he began. “бау, Bobbikins," he 
broke off, **would you be very much surprised 
to know that it is—all right between Edith and 
me?" 

Alec might as well have struck off on a tan- 
gent about George Washington or Joan of Arc. 

“Edith?” I groped. 

“Yes,” went on Alec gently, “Edith Camp- 
bell. Of course you have known I have cared 
for no one else for the last ten years. The busi- 
ness and our large family have always made it 
seem to me quite hopeless. But when I was in 
New York I had a common little picture post- 
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card from Edith, who was at Palm Beach, and 
vour disgraceful old brother here, dropped 
everything and went down to Palm Beach. I 
was there for a week and she and her family 
and I all came home together to-night after two 
rather,nice days in New York. She's actually 
wearing a ring for me now, Bobbie,” he tried 
to say lightly, but his whole voice was exulting. 
** You see I had to come in and tell my partner, 
didn’t I? She would have to know first of 
all about such a great piece of happiness.” 

He stopped, and I sat perfectly silent and 
stunned for an instant, not knowing quite what 
had struck me and knocked me down with my 
breath all gone. Alec waited, and I tried to 
jump up, as it were, and speak so he would 
know I wasn't dead. 

* Why, Alexander Chenery Vars!" I man- 
aged to gasp, and then the horror of his news 
flashed over me. The man I loved best in all 
the world had just told me he was engaged to 
be married to a girl that I abhorred! 1 wanted 
toscream. I wanted to turn over on my pillow 
and cry and cry and say, ‘‘Oh, go away, go 
away, Alexander Vars. Leave me alone. I 
want to die." I said instead, quite calmly, 
** You engaged? To Edith Campbell? My 
goodness, but I'm surprised," and then, 
frightened by the choke in my voice, I switched 
off onto something commonplace. ‘‘Say there, 
would you mind,” I said jovially enough, 
** just removing your hundred and fifty pounds 
off my left foot there? You're jamming the 
bones out of it." 

Alec leaned forward and kissed me hard. 
** You little brick of a Bobbie,” he said. “I 
knew you'd take it like a soldier." 

I gulped. down a disgusting sob. “Виш 
wasn't I the goose," I hurried like mad to sav, 
for I was aíraid I'd break down and cry like a 
baby before his very eves. ‘‘Wasn’t I the 
little goose to think it was the business that 
made you so happy?” | 

“Oh, the business,” Alec announced, *'is 
bound to succeed now. It——” 

“Sure,” I broke in hastily, “just bound to. 
It's just awfully nice all round, isn't it? And 
I—” I floundered on, “I am ;just—just 
pleased.” The hall ‘clock struck once. I 
grasped the blessed sound like a sinking man. 
‘Is that twelve-thirty, one, or one-thirtv? I 
haven't the ghost of an idea," I said lightly. 
'Then, desperately, at the breaking point, I 
gasped, “Is it cold out?” 

-Alec patted my hand. ‘Brave girl, I un- 
derstand. But don’t you worry. Everything 
will work out all right, and now I'll say good 
night,” for I guess Alec saw I couldn’t hold in 
much longer, and I was, in fact, using every 
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atom of my strength to fight that pushing, 
shoving, tumbling crowd of lumps and sobs in 
my throat. Just as he was closing my door I 
managed to call after him to let him know that 
I wasn't crying, “Be sure and turn out the 
light, Alec." 

“All right, General Manager.” 

“And say," І added, “you know I think it's 
just fine." 

“Sure. Good night." Then my door 
closed, and I turned on my pillow, opened 
the gates wide and let the torrent of sobs 
through. 

Can anyone know what I felt during the long, 
dark, terrible hours of that night? I hardly 
know myself. All my life I had hated Edith 
Campbell. She had always treated Alec like 
the dirt under her feet, forever flaunting Palm 
Beach and Poland Springs in his face and eyes, 
and parading to church every other Sunday 
with smart, stylish-looking men from New 
York and Boston, and planting them down in 
the pew two rows in front of ours to show them 
off. It used to make me sick when the younger 
girls in our set got the Edith Campbell craze. 
I never saw anything to admire in her, with 
het cocksure manners and tlashy clothes, and 
a father who was an upstart and squeezed 
money out of everyone he knew. J never un- 
derstood what men saw in her to run after her 
so frantically, and I had been simply delighted 
that she never had shown any liking, to my 
knowledge, for Alec. I knew enough to know 
that Alec was miles too good for her. 

I never shall forget how I woke late the next 
morning with the sun shining in a square on 
the wall opposite me. I lay very still for a 
minute. ''You've had a horrible dream," I 
said. ''Alec did not come home last night. 
Just a minute and things will get themselves 
fixed." І sat up, but the dream didn't fade. 
There was the telltale towel with which I had 
bathed my eves, there the glass of water, there 
the dissipated-looking candle burned down to 
its very last, here the confused, tossed bed- 
clothes, and when I staggered to the mirror 
there were my swollen red eyes and awful. 
tangled hair. I dressed slowly with a very 
heavy heart and, unable to cry апу more, 
smiled at mvself once or twice in the glass out 
of grim spite. 

I had not gone to sleep until it had begun to 
grow light. I remembered now. Апа it was 
nine o'clock when I went downstairs for an at- 
tempt at breakfast. Ruth, my vounger sister, 
was devouring eggs when I went into the 
dining-room. I had thought she would be at 
school, but I had forgotten that it was Satur- 
day. Alec had already gone to the factory. 


I stood perfectly still, and when he recognized who | was he stopped an instant, too 
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His eggy plate and half-filled coffee cup 
stood at his deserted place. 

“ My, but yov're late,” said Ruth, emptying 
the cream pitcher into her coffee. ‘‘Say, isn't 
it corking about Alec? We've been sitting here 
hours talking about it. I think it's simply 
dandy. just imagine—Edith Campbell!" I 
became very busy fixing my cuff-link, for I was 
ashamed of my swollen eyes. But Ruth was 
bound to see them. She glanced up. “I 
might have known you'd take it like that," she 
broke out, though I hadn't said a word; ‘‘al- 
ways being a thunder cloud and throwing wet 
blankets on everything. Now why in the world 
shouldn't Alec get married?” 

“I didn't say he shouldn't," I murmured. 

“Well,” went on Ruth, “Edith Campbell is 
great. She's the most popular girl in this town 
and got the most style and go, апа I think Al's 
done awfully well. They have piles of money. 
I know her younger sister Millicent, and their 
house beats anything Ieversaw. You ought to 
see it. And besides, Edith Campbell is the 
best-looking thing! She's stunning on a horse." 

Ruth always antagonizes me. "'Ithink," I 
said in a low, suppressed voice, ‘‘that Edith 
Campbell is common and loud and vulgar.” 

“Oh, nonsense," retorted Ruth. ‘I’m 
simply wild about the whole thing. The 
Campbells are going to do this tumbledown old 
ark all over for a wedding present, and Al says 
her father just insists on her bringing her 
horses with her. I don't call that common or 
loud. I call it generous." 

**Is she—going to live here?” I gasped. 

“Course she is. And Al says that you and I 
will divide our time between here and Tom's, 
and I’m just glad, for one, that we won’t have 
to live like pigs any more. Edith Campbell’s 
used to piles of servants.” 

I don’t know why Ruth’s words made me so 
terribly angry. The hot color rushed to my 
face. “Ruth Chenery Vars,” I said, “I hate 
Edith Campbell, and I'll never live under the 
same roof with her! I never will! Do you 
hear me? I never will!” 

© Ruth glanced up and met my fiery eyes. 
** Mercy!" she said, simply disgusted, “why 
get so everlasting mad?” 

I shoved back my chair and left the table 
quickly, then hurried up the stairs straight to my 
disheveled room and locked the door tight. My 
mind was clear now all right. I was no goose 
not to know perfectly well that it meant that 
Miss Lucy Vars would be requested to hand in 
her resignation as General Manager, keeper of 
the household accounts, bosser of the meals, 
mother of the family, and—oh, too, partner of 
Alec! Why, I'd poured the coffee at our table 
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ever since the day father had put me there in 
mother’s empty chair. I had had to sit on the 
dictionary then and Delia had had to hold her 
hand over mine and do the lifting, because the 
old silver coffee-pot had been so heavy. I'd 
always sat there and punched the bell, and 
after dear father left us Alec had sat opposite 
me, and he and I, ever since, had held the reins 
together. There wasn’t a chair or a rug or a 
table in the place that I hadn’t put in position. 
Now, suddenly, that was to be at an end, and 
Ruth was delighted, and the twins, who adore 
to have things done up in style, would be trans- 
ported with joy! 

When Alec came home at noon I saw him 
scanning my impassive face, for I had not been 
crying since the night before and the trace of 
tears had gone. After dinner he asked me to 
come into the library. He closed the doors 
carefully and sat down beside me on the couch. 
I wished he wouldn’t take my hand, for it was 
chapped and red, and of course he had held hers 
with the beautiful ring, and hers would be soft 
and white. I drew mine away. Alec talked 
to me gently and told me about the arrange- 
ments. I heard him say, with a dull shock, that 
they would be married in the early fall, just 
before Ruth started to college for her four 
years’ course. He repeated what I already 
very well knew, that the twins had another 
year at college, after which they would prob- 
ably go West, as before talked of, and start in 
at one of Tom's lumber camps. 

“So there!ll just be me left,” I hurried to say 
to kind of help him out. 

“And Edith and I want you to live with us,” 
he said kindly, “except when Tom and Elise ” 
(she's Tom's wife) “want vou with them.” 

“I’m worse to dispose of than a mother-in- 
law,” I half laughed, sorry in a moment that I 
had spoken so, for Alec looked hurt and said, 
* Oh, Bobbie dear!” 

* Oh, Гі try, Alec, I really will," I said, for 
Alec always brings out the best in me, whether 
he loves somebody else better or not. 

* And go and see Edith verv soon," he said, 
following me up cruelly. "'She'll be expecting 


you.” 


“Oh, yes, I'll try," I murmured, biting my 
lip hard. 

“Good girl! I knew I could count on you,” 
and he left me as cheerfully as a summer’s 
breeze. 

Late that afternoon, about four, I think, I 
started out for a walk in Buxton’s woods, a 
quarter of a mile back of our house. I hadn't 
been gone very long when I heard the step of a 
horse behind me, and turning around I saw, 
mounted on her stunning black Kentucky 
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thoroughbred, Edith Campbell coming toward 
me. I wanted to run away, to hide, perhaps, 
behind a tree and let her pass, but I couldn't, 
for she had caught sight of me. 

“Hold on,” she called. “Майн a minute.” 
And as she drew up beside me, “ Hello, Bobbie,” 
she said in her familiar, breezy way. ‘‘Now 
isn't this luck?” Her dark crisp hair was neat 
and firm beneath the little black derby, an af- 
fectation in dress that no one ever wears riding 
in our town except Edith Campbell. She 
didn’t have them on to-day, but usually she 
wears pearl earrings, screwed on, I think, too 
New Yorky for anything. “Wait a jiffy,” she 
laughed, “апа ГЇЇ walk along with you. Pierre 
here can mosey along behind,” and she sprang 
off her saddle like a sporty horsewoman, 
came up and thrust out a gantlet-gloved hand 
to me. She gave me a Hercules grip. “Наз 
Al told you?” she asked, plunging right ahead 
with no delicacy. 

** Yes, he has," I stammered, “апа I—I con- 
gratulate you both,” I finished desperately. 

It did sound stiff and like a schoolgirl, but I 
was angry with Edith Campbell when she 
laughed at me and said, “ You funny, old-fash- 
ioned child!” She arranged one pair of reins 
over her horse's neck and used the other pair 
for a lead, slipping her arm through the loop. 
* Come on now, let's walk," she said, and she 
put her free arm through mine, a familiarity 
from the wonderful Edith Campbell for which 
even Juliet, my best friend, would envy me. J 
wanted to edge away from her. ‘ Alec,” she 
went on, "thinks the world and all of vou, 
Bobbie” (as if she had to inform me), ‘‘and I 
want you to know right off you won't be losing 
a brother—simply gaining a sister" (usual 
meaningless words, as if Ruth wasn't more 
than enough anyway). “Апа another thing,” 
she plowed ahead, ‘‘there will always be a room 
in our house for Bobbie. One thing I said to 
Alec, he must always look out for his sisters.” 

“Alec would do that anyway," I said. 

"Of course. Poor old Al. He's good as 
gold." Icouldn't bear her patronizing manner. 
She has always treated Alec like that, just be- 
cause she had money and Alec had nothing but. 
goodness. I turned to her seriously. 

“Miss Campbell,” I said, “һом did you 
come to want to marry Alec?” 

“You amusing chicken,” she laughed, and 
then pinching me disgustingly on the arm, she 
added in a sly way, “You wait. You'll know 
when the right one comes.” 

I flushed but held my peace. ‘I was only 
wondering," I said. “ Alec has so little money. 
And you—I mean our business—our success is 
so uncertain. " 
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* Al is bound to succeed now,” she said in her 
cocksure way. ‘‘I told Al there was no such 
word in my vocabulary as failure. Besides, 
father is going to look into the business, and 
father never touched a thing that failed.” 

“Your father!" I gasped with the color in 
my face. ''Our business?” 

"Oh, come, come. Just like Al at first. 
This Vars’ pride! Don't you see, my dear, 
that, independent of weddings, a man can put a 
little life into a dead business if he wants to?" 

“My father's business isn't dead," I ex- 
claimed, now filled with my old ungovernable 
rage. 

“Oh, come, Bobbikins. ” 

“Don’t call me that, please,” I said, and 
drew away my arm. 

“Tut, tut. Comenow, you and I are going to 
be friends.” She treated me as if I were aged 
five. ‘‘You know,” she went on, “when I 
come, I think there’ll be an extra saddle horse 
in one of the stalls in your stable.” She used 
that mysterious tone you do to children talking 
about Santa Claus. “I think you will find 
your initials on him somewhere, Bobbie.” 

"I wouldn't touch it, Miss Campbell; I 
wouldn't touch one hair of the horse. And 
please call me Lucy." 

We were breaking out of the narrow wood 
path and coming to a traveled road. We 
walked in silence till we reached the highway. 
It was almost dark when finally, “Lend me 
your hand, Bobbie, will you please?" that girl 
asked me glibly, as if nothing had happened. 
I helped her mount in silence. ‘‘That’s the 
way," she said. '"Thanks. Now look here, 
you poor childie,” she broke off, looking down 
at me like a queen from her saddle, **whenever 
you're ready to be friends, remember, so am I,” 
and she cantered off into the dark. 

I stood quite still for a moment and then 
right to that lonely empty road I said out loud, 
“I can't live with her. Ican't, I can’t. Dear 
Alec, I tried. Dear father, and Tom and 
Elise, I tried, but I can't, I can't." Andallthe 
way home and all night, I ran over and over the 
words like a chipmunk in a revolving cage. 

For three days and nights I wandered over 
the ruins of my life, back and forth, helpless, 
almost mad by the horror of it, and then at last 
Dr. Maynard came. I had not known he had 
been away on a case. He's Alec's friend and I 
had not missed him, but when I found myself 
bundled up in father's old ulster, again beside 
Dr. Maynard in his automobile flashing through 
the cold, dark night, I was glad that he had 
come, for next to Alec, and Juliet Adams, and 
perhaps Tom and Elise, he's about my best 
friend. As I think of it now there's hardly 
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been a crisis in our life that Dr. Maynard 
hasn’t been on hand. He saw us through the 
time father died,—I’m not likely to forget 
that,—and he’s seen me over a place or two, 
besides, for I always, somehow or other, tell 
him all about myself. To-night when we 
had reached a good stretch of clear road, I 
was glad when Dr. Maynard settled down 
comíortably behind the wheel and said in 
his hearty way, "Now go ahead; the whole 
story, please," and I knew that Alec had 
broken the news to him. 

“Well,” I started in, "since you've been 
gone there's been an awful earthquake around 
here," for Dr. Maynard and I were really great 
old pals and loved to talk in figures. “Му 
house has been smashed up and I am a pitiful 
refugee. I'm cold and hungry—and without a 
home.” 

“I’ve come with supplies," laughed Dr. 
Maynard, taking it up delightfully. “Pm a 
little late, but I’ve brought bread and meat and 
a tent and want you to crawl in and warm up.” 

*[ can't live with her, Dr. Maynard, I 
can't," I said, too heartsick to play with 
similes any more. “I hate her and I can't 
help it. She's taken Alec away, and she's 
pushed herself into my dear father's business, 
and there's no place for me, as I can see, any- 
where.” 

“Tell me all about it,” said Dr. Maynard, 
and I related every single word of my whole 
pitiful story, growing sorrier and sorrier for 
myself as I went along, and finally at the end 
shamelessly breaking down completely, re- 
peating my old time-worn phrase, “І can't live 
with her. I can't, I can’t.” Quite overcome, 
I leaned forward and hopelessly buried my 
face in my muff. 

Without a word of advice or comfort Dr. 
Maynard shut off the power and brought the 
machine to a standstill by the side of the bleak 
country road. He laid his hand for a moment 
gently on my shoulders and in a low, serious 
voice, with the play and the banter all gone out 
of it, he said, ** Could you live with me, Lucy ?” 

“Oh, yes," I said, quickly enough, “Лйу 
times easier.” 

Perhaps he smiled, for he added half laugh- 
ingly and yet seriously, too, **I would like to 
have you, if you want to.” 

І raised my head. ‘I only wish I could,” I 
said desperately. 

And then very seriously and very solemnly he 
told me his story. I can’t say I was exactly 
surprised. I had half guessed it, for the last 
two years, and yet it had seemed too impossible 
and preposterous to be actually true. I don’t 
remember that I felt anything during his long 
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gentle explanation except a kind of shock as I 
thought to myself, ‘‘So, after all, it’s going to 
be just Dr. Maynard!” for when he finished I 
said, with the moon standing there before us 
and all the watching stars behind, ‘‘I will come, 
Dr. Maynard,” and I added, “апа I think you 
are the very kindest man I know,” for he had 
offered me his home, his protection and his 
love, he said, for all my life. 

There was something awfully silent and 
ominous about the gentle, still way he turned 
the machine around and started for home. It 
was so different from what I had once im- 
agined. For I had never pictured myself ac- 
cepting Dr. Maynard in my wild dreams. I 
had always thought how superior I would feel 
when I told Juliet about it next day. But now, 
oh, I couldn’t tell Juliet! 

“It took you an awfully long while to grow 
up, Lucy,” he tried to laugh. “Гуе grown 
gray waiting for you. Alec said once, *Wait 
till she’s nineteen,’ and then he said, ‘Good 
heavens, Will, she's nothing but a child yet! 
Wait till she's twenty,’ and so on, and so on. 
Awful hindrance, because for the last two 
years I've been wanting to do some important 
work in Germany. But I couldn't leave you 
to the wolves. And Lucy," he said, ‘‘Oh, 
Lucy—” But I didn’t want him to grow serious 
and I think he must have seen me kind of cringe 
away, for he broke off lightly enough, “ So per- 
haps some fine day the refugee and I will be 
doing Paris together.” 

I stole into our house that night very quietly, 
crept up to my room and closed my door with- 
out a sound. I wanted to be alone. I was 
suddenly filled with a kind of panic-stricken 
wonder, for there had been actual tears in Dr. 
Maynard’s eyes when he took my hand at the 
door,—I hadn't known how to say good night 
to him,—a tremble in his voice that awed and 
frightened me. I hated being so serious and 
solemn about it all, and now as I stood a mo- 
ment with my back against my closed door, my 
hat and coat still on, I pressed my cool hands 
against my burning cheeks, and tried to com- 
prehend a little of what it all meant. Sud- 
denly I crossed the room and pulled on the gas 
by my bureau, leaned forward and gazed 
grimly at my familiar old face in the glass be- 
fore me. So this was what was to become of 
Lucy Chenery Vars, I thought calmly. This was 
her story, this was her end, and oh, to think that 
all the beautiful unknown future of the person 
in the glass was wiped out and decided in one 
fell swoop made me want to throw my arms 
about her and kiss her for pity. I turned 
away. Of course I liked Dr. Maynard. I 
had always liked him, and his big, empty, 
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white-pillared house was in the very town, on 
the very street, of my dear beloved home. 
There was a place for me there and Europe 
sparkling ahead, while here, Леле, the image 
of Edith Campbell loomed up before me. I 
drew a long breath,—there was no other 
wav,—looked once more sadly into the glass, 
pulled down my curtain, and began to get 
readv for bed. 

I never shall forget that night. I scarcely 
believe I slept at all. I don't know what time 
it was I got up, and, lighting my candle, sat down 
at my desk, shivering in my long white night- 
gown. I just sat and sat, and gazed and gazed, 
and thought and thought, and poured, I re- 
member, little drops of melted wax along my 
bare arm. 

“If only I didn’t have to actually marry 
him,” I said out loud, and sank again into 
silence, but not into forgetfulness. I got up 
once, and carried the candle close to the 
cold, glass-covered picture of my mother that 
hung over my bed. Why did she have to die 
so long ago? What would she say to me if she 
could turn that clear-cut profile around and let 
me look into her eyes. I didn’t know, for I 
had not been old enough to remember even my 
own mother’s smile. None of my family could 
help me, you see. I asked them and they 
couldn't. Even Edith Campbell had said, 
“You'll know,” but oh, I didn’t, I didn't. 

So that is why near morning I got up again, 
went to my desk, opened a little secret drawer 
and took out a picture. The picture was of an 
actor I had seen once at the theater in New 
York when I was down there at boarding- 
school a long while ago. I had secretly gone 
into one of those photograph stores the week 
after and bought it, and embarrassed as I am 
to say it, I might as well confess that ever since 
that picture had been my ideal. It wasn't the 
actor that I liked so much, for, of course, I had 
been told that actors weren't nice, but it was just 
the jolly look in his eyes, and the way he had— 
I remembered it so well—of striding across the 
stage and sitting. carelessly on the edge of a 
table and sw inging one foot. After I had 

gazed for an absurd half hour I rose and, 
Flee as the day that was just breaking and 
bright as a vision, I knew, I knew I couldn't 
marry just every-day, kind Dr. Maynard! Itwas 
just as if that actor had gotten up from out of 
that picture, walked over to me, taken my 
hand and said, ** You must wait for me.” And 
I looked up and knew that I must. It was like 
a miracle and I shall never forget the sudden, 
trembling assurance in my heart as I found my 
way to my desk and in the light of that lovely 
new morning, drew out a sheet of paper, wrote 
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to Edith Campbell and told her I was ready to 
be friends. For, suddenly brought face to 
face with the thrilling image of the man of my 
dreams and hopes, I was ready to live with 
twenty Edith Campbells. Of course, of 
course I mustn't marry Dr. Maynard, and with 
a little pang of regret, or something like it, in 
my heart, I finally wrote him this note: 

“Dear Dr. Maynard: 

The refugee has thought it all over very carefully 
and has decided to gather the pieces of her house to- 
gether and rebuild on the same spot, like San Fran- 
cisco." 
then I added, dropping all play and with some- 
thing I knew to be pain, 

“Т can't go with you, Dr. Maynard. I've tried and I 


can't. But you'll always be the very kindest man I 
know. Lucy Chenery Vars.” 


“Now if you don't come!" I said to the pic- 
ture, and leaned forward and buried my head 
in my arms. So you see that is how it hap- 
pened that Dr. Maynard went away to Ger- 
many alone, and I remained at home and 
fought out my battle. Ishall always remember 
the gray morning that he sailed. It was some 
three weeks after that wakeful night of mine, 
and I was sitting alone in my room at pre- 
cisely ten o'clock, the sailing hour, trying to 
imagine Dr. Maynard down there in New York 
on the big white-decked liner, waving good-by 
in his Oxford-gray overcoat. I was just won- 
dering if the nicest, cheerfulest steamer letter I 
could write had reached him all right when 
suddenly Mary, the general-housework girl, 
pushed open my door and shoved in a long 
white box that had come by express. I opened 
it anxiously and gasped at the big mass of fresh, 
red roses that met my gaze. І lifted them into 
my arms. It was exactly as if the kindest man 
Iknow had thrown them to poor me, left on the 
shore just at the moment that his big boat was 
pulling out, and I had caught them safely in 
my hands! There was a little limp card that 
came with them. The stick had all come off 
the envelope and it fell out and on the bed 
like a loose rose-petal. I leaned and picked it 
up. The ink had begun to run a little as if the 
message had been written on blotting-paper. 
ButIcould makeitoutallright. "Thethreelittle 
words brought sudden burning tears to mv eves. 
The card said, *For plucky San Francisco.” 


That all happened a long time ago. Edith 
Campbell and Alec have been married a year 
now, and I am sitting in my elaborate new 
room (my old one was cut up into two baths 
and a shower), with rose cretonne hangings 
that match the paper, electric lights, and a pink 
velvet carpet; and as I look out of the window I 
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can catch a glimpse of the new veranda off the 
library, hear in the distance the gentle and 
prosperous hum of a lawn-mower drawn by a 
horse and the cool singing of a garden foun- 
tain. 

There used to be times, at first, when it was 
simply a matter with me of setting my teeth and 
saying to myself, “You must. You must. 
You must,” over and over again, and then 
walking straight ahead into the fire. Thank 
heaven those early days of torture are over, 
and, as I sit here peacefully in a big-winged 
willow armchair, my bitterness for Edith 
Campbell has somewhat calmed down. We 
aren’t exactly what you’d call adoring, heart- 
to-heart sisters; not that—our temperaments 
are too utterly different. But I am no longer 
an uncontrolled little savage with all the primi- 
tive emotions of an untamed wildcat. 

I wonder if I can make my change of heart 
clear. I hardly understand it myself. It was 
in November that, father’s dear old somber 
brown house all decked out in yellow 
paint, brocades, tapestries and crotch ma- 
hogany, Edith Campbell suggested, in her 
hearty, generous manner, giving ‘young Bob- 
bikins a coming-out party.” I despised the 
idea. Very few people in our town did such a 
silly thing—I thought it aping and dreadfully 
pretending. Besides, I argued, I was fearfully 
old for it, and all the time in my innermost 
heart I couldn't bear to let Edith Campbell, 
who had robbed me of my place in life, do a 
single thing in the world—even apparently— 
for my pleasure. Of course it was Alec who 
finally won me over—Alec and a secret new- 
born hope that possibly in some such way 
the person of my dreams would find me out. 

'The mixed emotions of that brilliant even- 
ing will always stand out very clearly in my 
memory. I never had had such a beautiful 
dress, soft crepy pink, all in one piece, and 
Edith Campbell's maid had done my hair in a 
marvelous fashion way down behind, with little 
shiny pink wings on top. Lots of men Edith 
Campbell had known in Boston came up for 
the party, and the twins brought six fellows 
home from college. Every corner of father's 
big house was full at last, every light was 
shining, every room was radiant. The stable, 
so lately inhabited by only poor little Dixey and 
dusty cobwebs, was filled with fine horses and 
fashionable carriages. Even the factory, I 
knew, had in some miraculous way caught the 
spirit and was running full-handed and over- 
time. As I passed out of my room that night, 
two maids in black and white passed me quietly 
in the hall—the spirit of prosperity was every- 
where. I started downstairs and just as I 
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turned at the landing I came in full view of my 
father's big portrait. I stood still before it. 
It was lit from the top by some new mysterious 
way that I had never seen before and dear 
father seemed suddenly to smile down upon me 
as if he lived. Ina blinding flash it swept over 
me that at last father’s hopes and dreams had 
come true. This—this was the way he had 
meant the big house he had planned and finally 
erected to shine and radiate. I felt like kneel- 
ing before that shining portrait of my father 
and asking him to forgive me, when just then 
Alec came running up the stairs, two steps at 
a time. He had never looked better, all 
dressed up in his evening clothes and the pearl 
studs Edith Campbell had given him in his 
shirt-front. 

“Oh, here vou are,” he said at sight of me. 
“Come on," he went on, ‘people will be com- 
ing.” 

“Oh, Alec," I began, and then he came for- 
ward and took my hand, for he must have 
seen the silly tears, “oh, Alec—isn't—isn't 
everything beautiful?” I gasped, all choked up. 
“Father—father would be so happy.” Then I 
added, ‘‘Please—please tell Edith I—I am 
happy too!” 

Alec’s arms were suddenly around me tight, 
as in the old, old days, for this was the first time 
I had ever shown the least bit of a kind, grate- 
ful, or tender feeling toward Edith Campbell. 
I had known all along it was the bitter dreg in 
my brother’s cup. “Bobby,” he whispered, 
“oh, Bobby,” just that and let me go. 

The months that followed were verv strange 
and remarkable ones for such a funny old 
Cinderella that I had always been. It seemed 
very much out of keeping, somehow, after I 
had already been through enough sorrow, and 
worry, and disappointment to make me a gray- 
haired old woman, to be called a débutante and 
to be going to ball games and dinners and 
theaters in town. And yet for all my outward 
appearance of inditference, down in the bottom 
of my heart I was all excitement. І never ac- 
cepted an invitation without wondering if I 
might not, just possibly, on that very occasion 
discover the person of my dreams. I never 
even entered a street car without running my 
eyes along the row of men's faces opposite to 
see if there was among them one who com- 
pared to the actor's picture. It was just at 
this time that I received a letter from Dr. 
Maynard. He wanted to know, in his round- 
about, illusive way, if San Francisco was ready 
to accept a little outside help in building up 
her beautiful city. Oh, I knew what he meant, 
but it broke in, you see, upon a very triumphant 
and hopeful period of my life. I wrote back a 
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flippant, дау little note, I remember, saving 
San Francisco was doing finely, that the earth- 
quake had been awfully good for her, she was 
more modern and better constructed than 
before, and I signed my name, stuck three 
two-cent stamps hastilv on the envelope and 
began to dress for a theater party in town. 

I remember that very night I did my hair 
especially carefully, and put on one of my 
prettiest new dresses. There were to be two 
friends of Edith's there, whom I had never 
met before, and, silly, romantic, little goose 
that I was, I couldn't help but hope. 

But, dear me, no one can hold a candle to the 
actor. You'd think I might possibly see some- 
one, wouldn't vou, hurrving past in the station, 
or among ten thousand people at a ball game, 
who, on a fleeting glimpse, might /ook as nice as 
my picture? But I haven't, not one—and now, 
at the end of the winter, I have simply made up 
my mind that I probably never shall. I have 
awaked to the fact that nothing is so beauti- 
ful as one's dreams, no one so good and fine 
and commanding as one's ideal. I am at 
last brought face to face with the cruel realiza- 
tion of one of the world's eternal truths, and 
all I have for armor is a little San Francisco 
pluck. 


It is twelve o'clock at night. I cannot sleep. 
Two months have passed since I have written 
a word in this book. I half believed I never 
should again, but a strange thing has hap- 
pened to me, and I must, I must! 

I have seen Dr. Maynard! 


It was five o'clock this afternoon and I had 
just turned up Charles Street from Main, with 
my hands full of about fifty little bundles, when 
I looked up and suddenly my heart actuallv 
stopped beating. There, coming out of the 
post-office, as certain as daylight and as sure 
and strong as life, was Dr. Maynard! He 
turned and came down toward me. I stood 
perfectly still, and when he recognized who I 
was he stopped an instant, too. Then, smil- 
ing, he came toward me, stretched out his hand, 
and took mine in a firm big grasp. A thrill 
went through me like a knife. He was as nat- 
ural as day—beautifully tanned, smiling, big, 
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broad-shouldered as ever, and yet changed, 
changed! 

“Hello, Bobbie,” he said in his hearty old 
voice, and I looked back at him perfectly white, 
—I could feel I was,—for I never knew that 
just the sight of anyone could affect me so 
strangely. 

“It’s just Dr. Maynard,” I tried to say to 
myself, but I gasped out loud, “Is it you?” 
then, finally, * When did you come? Why 
didn't you let us know?" My voice was shak- 
ing absurdly. 

“Ном you've changed!” Dr. Maynard kept 
saving. ‘‘ Well—well—how you have changed," 
and then he swung along beside me and, 
somehow, we walked home in a kind of hazy 
trance. I don’t know what in the world we 
talked about. I do recollect he said some- 
thing about an only sister having died sud- 
denly in New York, and that he was returning 
to Germany in two weeks, but all J said was, 
“Well, I am surprised! I never was so sur- 
prised,” over and over again in an idiotic 
fashion. 

He left me at the gate and I dashed into the 
house, spilling bundles on the way, hurried up- 
stairs straight to my room, and, once there, 
stood perfectly still and said to myself sensibly, 
“Now don’t be silly. You know you thought 
the twins’ roommate nicer than Dr. Maynard. 
You know you did. You know it!” : 

However, I couldn't keep my steps away 
from my desk. I went over there and got out 
the actor's picture; I glanced at it for just an 
instant, then straight across the forehead, 
down across the nose through the very smile 
that once had thrilled me, I tore that poor pic- 
ture into a thousand bits and dumped the re- 
mains in the waste-basket! It was a dreadful 
act. I hardly know what made me do it. 
Some time later—ten minutes—an hour—a 
maid knocked on my door and asked if I was 
coming down to dinner. I got up and fol- 
lowed her mechanicaly. Now I am again 
locked in my room, and my soul is actually 
afire. It is as dark as death outdoors. Every 
one is asleep. But I am sitting here gazing at 
a little faded picture of an automobile which I 
finally discovered in an old souvenir-book of 
mine. That little speck there is Dr. Maynard! 


With Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


“Adventures of Hon. Rob Crusoe & 

Ripped van Wrinkles,” despite the 
agony of creation it had cost poor Togo, was 
never read to Beverley Smith, Jr., for whom it 
was intended. The child’s mother had gone 
over the manuscript, had wavered and had 
.finally decided to suppress it. “Heaven only 
knows," she said to herself, “it’s hard enough 
to teach a child grammar in these days without 
giving him a deliberate backset. ” 

She had read the tale to her cousin Flora— 
Mrs. Flora Pringle, Secretary of the Day-by- 
Day Club—and Mrs. Pringle had remarked 
with some originality, “‘Aren’t the Japanese a 
wonderful little people! Whereupon she had 
borrowed the manuscript which was duly read 
on the following Wednesday before the Club, 
"as an example of the resultant confusion of 
Oriental idiom when cast upon an environ- 
ment of Occidental culture. 

Meanwhile the Japanese Schoolboy, work- 
ing silently in Mrs. Beverley Smith's kitchen, 
peeled potatoes and said nothing until con- 
science prompted Mrs. Smith to come with 
explanations. . 

“Togo,” she said, “about that story—it 
was a good story for a Japanese to write.” 

“So sorry," he replied cheerfully. 

“But it was not a suitable story for a child 
to understand. Little Beverley ought to have 
something instructive; a historical tale about 
facts that really happened.” 

“Did Hon. Julius Cesar really happen?” 
asked Togo. 

* Yes—that is, I think so,” she replied with 
some hesitation. 

“Т could make one from him,” said Togo 
decisively and went back to peeling potatoes. 

That night Mrs. Smith noticed that the 
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© & Comets was behaving all over town. 


“Tragedy of Julius Casar” was missing from 
the bookcase. Again the beacon-light shone 
over Togo’s transom. Next morning Togo 
appeared with a towel around his head, and 
laid the following thumbed апа battered 
manuscript beside the lady’s plate: 


Hon. J. W. Casar, Mayor of Rome 


In the year B. C. when Hon. J. W. Cesar, 
famous Republican boss, were Mayor of Rome, 
Italy, that city enjoyed great wickedness be- 
cause so many Senators was residing there. 
There was no excuse for this, because Chris- 
tians was not yet discovered. Politicians in 
them days was very similar to now, except they 
wore bed-sheets & talked in blanked verses, 
which were unnecessary. No Politician in 
America talk blanked verses except Senator 
Tillman. 

Hon. Shakespeare, famous bookmaker, were 
working on a Roman newspaper at the time this 
happen; so he wrote it into a Trajedy which 
he sold to Hon. A. L. Erlanger who have still 
got it somewheres. Following is it: 

About date of this Drama respectable people 
in Rome began complaining about how Ghosts 
Folks 
couldn’t go nowheres at night without meeting 
some. Hon. Luscious Porko, noble Roman 
singer, was retreating back from a Elks reunion 
at 2 a. m. when he seen many as 6 complete 
Ghosts riding on bisickles down Main street 
followed by ablue Comet with 13 tails. Marcus 
Aurelius Bacchus, noble Roman policeman, 
about this darky hour of night, was surprised 
to see a cross Hen with Eagly eyes alight down 
on dome of Capitol Bldg & shreech, “Votes for 
women!" with voice of angry rage. Several 
graveyards yawned when they heard this. That 
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were great week in Rome for ottomobile axi- 
dents, powder explosions, strikes & other dis- 
agreeable phenominals. As Sliprius Horso, 
Janitor of the Guard, remarked to friends, 
“If the gods don’t quit it, Somebody will get 
hurt.” 

And so it was. 

About this same night-time Senator J. R. 
Brutus, famous knife, were setting in the com- 
partments at the Hotel Astorius where he 
lived. He were enjoying Insomnia & other 
simptoms of nervus calm. Slight grones for 
him. Pretty soonly Mrs. Brutus make walk- 
in with candle & hair deranged in curl-papers. 

“Brute, why you no go bed like decent 
Roman citizen ?"' she require. 

“I am sufficiently sleepless,” corrode Hon. 
Brutus with fijets. 

“What has went rye with you?" she ask-it. 
“Has some other grafter been mean to you?” 

“Аһ no!" say Hon. Brutus. “I got curio 
crawls inside my brain. Maybe I smoke too 
many cigarettes.” 

Mrs. Brutus were too experienced to believe 
such ancient Roman mythology. 

"What business trouble vou got to be so 
worry ?” she deploy sweetly. 

“To tell you truthful,” collapse Hon. Bru- 
tus, “I got a appointment to stab Hon. Cæsar 
on Mch 4, and whenever I think of it I get kind 
of restless & dissatisfied.” 

“Hon. Cesar ought to be restless & dissatis- 
fied, if anybody, ” suppose she. 

“Martha, you are a sweet & useful wife,” 
depose Brutus. So he lay off for slight napp 
& feel better. 

Next day Hon. Brutus, robed up in a clean 
white table-cloth with a blue border, which 
were considered very stylish for Senators in 
them heathen time, strole over to White House 
for see Hon. Ciesar on sukjeck of Banjoate of 
Soda, which were then quarreling with Pure 
Foods. When he arrive to East Room there 
was Hon. Wm. C. Scipio, Henry W. Cassius 
and other famous Stand Pats looking like mad 
corporations. Hon. Aldrich were unable to 
attend because he was not borned yet. Next 
by Cæsar sat Hon. Mark Anthony, tennis 
cabinet boy, looking as harmless as if he had 
never saw Egypt. 

“Mark,” say Hon. Cæsar to this Sec of 
Commerce & Labors, *I notice that Hon. 
Cassius are not looking at all well this morning. 
He have lean & hungary appearance. He 
should eat more starchy foods.” 

“Why you no ask him to lunch?" snug- 
gest Hon. Anthony. 

But Hon. Cæsar neglect to do so, thank you, 
which were too bad, because Hon. Cassius de- 
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parted off quite peeved by dispeptics and 
decide that Caesar must be stabbed as soonly 
as possible. Thusly are History’s program 
changed by minus events. 

For several evenings following this conversa- 
tion streets of Rome was filled with gum- 
slippers & other Black Hand noises. Large 
profits for Hardware Man. Every member 
of Congress carried a stabber, except Hon. 
Mark Anthony who was too busy learning a 
speech. 

Everybody knew What was going to happen 
except Hon. Cæsar. Asassinations is like 
other Surprise Parties—if everybody knows it 
ain't no fun. So on morning of Mch 4 a 
large delegation of Cannon Republicans was 
bunched together by Statue of Pompus where 
Hon. Cæsar always came when talking on 
Tariff & other disagreeable subjects. Pretty 
soonlv he arrived. He was wearing a beast- 
skin overcoat, because a toothsayer had told him 
to avoid the Ides of March. He were not sure 
what a Ide was, but he thought it must have 
something to do with catching cold. 

“Hale, Cæsar!” several Senators holla as 
soonly as he set down. 

"Quite hale, thank you," report Hon. 
Cesar chivalrously. 

“O serene Boss & high Hon. Mr. Sir!" col- 
lide Hon. Brutus stepping forthly with con- 
cealed weapons, “I got here a Petition signed 
by several respectable Corporation Lawyers 
asking, please, can't they sell the State of 
Wyoming to a saw mill who wants it.” 

"Hon. Brutus," say Cesar, “much as I 
love & admire you as a frend & companion, I 
cannot sell you anything you have not stolen 
already.” 

“Then accept this jab!” explain Brutus 
poking knife to lung. 

“Brute!” gollup Cesar & die historickally. 
More stabs enjoyed by all present. I am 
pleased I was absent. 

Hon. Mark Anthony, when he hear this sad 
news, were glad he had got his speech learned 
by memory. So he went by ottomobile to City 
Hall Square, where Cesar was on exhibition, 
and when he seen complete Roman Populus 
booling around with Insurgent expressions & 
mad growels, he thought this would be nice 
ripe time for him. So he stood perpendicular 
in that ottomobile & said following oratory 
which Hon. Shakspeare, brite reporter, was 
there to copy: 

* Freendly Roman citizens, 

Thanks for your ears. | 
Iam a politician, not a undertaker; 
Therefore I will praise Cæsar 
And let someone else bury him. 
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“Then accept this jab!" explain Brutus poking knife to lung 


Are there any Roman suburbanite 

In this throngly mob 

Who come to town 
Maybe once in 6 months by trolley, 

Who got such hobbled mind 

He do not know name & address of them Per- 
sons what done this deed to Cesar? 

If so 

I will tell you to know; 
Senators Brutus & Cassius 

Assisted by other members of the Sugar Com- 
bination 

Done this wicked knife-stick. 

And yet several persons says 

That Hons. Brutus & Cassius 

Is Honorable Men. 

Are they ? 

O surely must be! 
Ain’t all Republican statesmen & most 
Democrats 

Honorable men? 

Ain’t it considered Honorable trick 

For respectable Senators 

To make knife-stick whenever necessary ? 

Ain’t the Voters oftenly stuck like pigs 

Every Congressional election ? 

Then what you mean by saying 

That Senator Brutus 

And Senator Cassius 
Ain’t all they are stuck up to be 


, 


As Honorable men ? 
If this wasn't a funeral 
I should think you was joking. 


When the poor cried Cæsar wept; 

Naturally, this gave offense to the Republican 
Party. 

For did not Josephus Cannonus once say, 

‘If you ain't a Stand Patter, 

You must be a Grand Stander.’? 

For us Romans 

Is not heathens. 

We are living in a unlightened age of Progress 

And we realize 

That when a Politician are good to the Poor 

He must be doing so 

For some deep & exterior motif. 


Some says Cæsar was Ambitious. 

Maybe-so he was; 

But he were not $ so Ambitious as lots of folks 
what ain’t got sifficient brains to get up 
where their faults will be noticed. 

Thrice have I offered him a goldy Crown 

And teased him to be King. 

Answer for him was, ‘No! 

Why should I wear a Crown so long as I am 
Boss?’ 

Was this Ambition ? 

Maybe-so it was; 
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out of cracker box and look to poor Brutus with wasp expression 


But it was what made Cæsar popular in Rome. 

Now what are you going to do about them 
Killers 

What not only stob Cæsar but spoiled his 
clothes? | 

Would it not be nice act 

To make Rome howel 

And let loose them doggies of War? 

Therefore, let us enjoy a riot 

And skare them Senators so they will never 
do so again!” 


Great sensation by this speech. Someone 
decry, *Let us make a lynching!” So entire 
populus rosh through Roman streets expecting 
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to meet some Senator—but not to do! Brutus & 
Cassius eloped away on a early ferryboat & 
was hiding in the Philippines. 

When nextly seen Senators Brutus & Cas- 
sius was living in a tent with a army of which 
they was Generals. This show how talented 
they was. They could be Senators one week 
& Generals the next. If American Senators 
could do that maybe they would lead more 
excited lives. 

So Brutus & Cassius was setting in their 
tent playing Casino and quarreling in blanked 
verse. Brutus say, Why you throw down the 
same heart-ace two times in same hand?” 
Cassius say, “You doubt my fido qualities in 
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playing this game ?” Brutus say, “ Because you 
stuck Cesar you cannot stick me!" Cassius 
say, “If you got a mean temper you can at 
least tie it up.” Brutus say, ‘‘ You play games 
like a pawnbroker.” Cassius say, “Brute, 
dear frend, let us be chumley once more. Gen. 
Mark Anthony arrives to-morrow with 20,000 
Samurai from Rome. Naturally they will kill 
us. Therefore, let us die good-naturedly.” 
Brutus think thoughtfully for short-time, then 
reproach, “Cass, I think after І am dead & 
went, I shall still enjoy slight peev for you. 
Knifing Cæsar were sport, but this is going too 
far. I was not made for military careers. I 
hate National Guard encampments. Why 
does it always rain when folks are living in a 
tent? I are so fatigued with beans that I can- 
not look one in the eye without weeping.” 

So Hon. Cassius departed off for slight 
bisickle ride & left Brutus in a hammock read- 
ing magazines & wishing he didn't never came. 

While Brutus were laying thus loafingly, 
came suddenly beside a cracker box some 
slight sound of nox & scratches. This are 
sure simptom of a Ghost. Entire soul of 
Brutus was filed with clam. When folks 
does murder folks dreads Ghosts. 

Of suddenly Ghost of Cæsar, like a statue 
done in steam, ariz out of cracker box and look 
to poor Brutus with wasp expression. 

“Ts it the weakness of my eyes that per- 
forms this awful operation?” he otter with 
shodders. ‘‘If you are a Ghost, kindly speak.” 

Hon. Cæsar gaz down with sad spectacles 
trying to think of something to say. Finally 
he fade off & remark while departing, “Well, 
I'll see you to-morrow I hope.” 

“ Where see me to-morrow, please?” require 
Hon. Brutus. 

"See you at Philippine," snuggest Hon. 
Ghost & disappear to zero. 

So. Hon. Brutus felt sure that next day 
would be called Battle of Philippine & would 
be extremely historickal for school child. 

Next morning 
at early a. m. 
was wildly 
scenery of bang- 
up & slotter. 
Port Arthur. 
noises of gattle- 
cannon where 
RomanSamurai 
was running 
back & forthly 
enjoying death 
by explosions. 
Excited Ro- 
man Janitors 


"went. 
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riding past on motor-sickles full of news. 

“Gen. Cassius have expired to death!" 
someone describe midst cannon's rore. Too 
bad! Of suddenly Sixth Regiment Roman 
Volunteers come booling up hills with bay- 
nutts. Wireless telegrafs flying from all sides. 
"Charge when ready!" “We ain't ready!” 
“Whats matter?" ''What shall we charge 
at?” “Charge at the battle? “Ме can't see 
the battle—too much smoke.” 

Fierce banzais yall suddenly from right wing 
to rear wheel. All bullets are mingled to- 
gether in one conjammerous mass mixed with 
boiler-factory sounds peculiar to warriors 
acting like Heroes. 

Then quiet silence arrive where all have 
Gen. Mark Anthony with his chauffer, 
Pontifex Maximus, drove up in a red chariot. 
They seen a wounded Janitor setting on a 
stump with a sprained ankle. 

* Hast saw something of J. R. Brutus?" re- 
quire Mark. 

“Не are behind yon fence talking to Cxsar’s 
Ghost," he report. 

Hon. Anthony & chauffer advance for- 
wards with rifles arranged to shoot. Behind 
fence they seen Hon. Brutus getting away like 
a private citizen. 

“Throw upward your hands!" commute 
Hon. Ant. 

“T do not throw upwards my hands for no 
Chauffer!” dib Brutus who was expert in 
mean insults. Bang for him. He fall off & 
expire by bullets. 

Brutus was the last gentleman murdered in 
this play. 

Mark Anthony was like Hon. Taft. He got 
a harmony-speech for all publick occasions. 
When he seen who was shot he declaim: 

“He were the noblest Roman of them all!" 

Perhapsly he was. If Brutus was nobler 
than most of the Romans he ran with, he didn't 
have nothing to brag about. 

Hon. Shakspeare forgot to put in some in- 
formation tell- 
ing what hap- 
pened to Mrs. 
Brutus. She 
oughtn't never 
got married to 
a Politician. 

Nice moral 
for this is: Why 
should we use a 
Knife on a Re- 
former when 
Fushion will do 
it cheaper & 
quieter ? 


HE Colonel had just sold two thousand 
acres of coal land. We had dined 
well at the New Willard, and he was 

rolling the better half of a fine Havana in 
his mouth. Naturally he was ripe for story- 
telling. 

“I was reading in the paper that the seven- 
teen-year locust brood was about due. Did 
you ever hear about the Seneca County twenty- 
year brood?” 

“Of what? Locusts?” I asked. 

** No, babies!" 

“Babies?” 

“Yes, babies. I watch the census in Seneca 
County with great interest. It began in ’69 
with a jump of 316 over the annual baby crop 
of '68. In '89 the jump was 588. The 
figures aren't all in for 1909, but up to date 
the jump over last year is 873, and it'll go close 
to a thousand." 

I have learned not to prod the Colonel. He 
tells his stories best when let alone. So I 
pulled off my coat, put my feet in another 
chair, drew deeply on my cigar and waited. 

Colonel Greathead was rumbling inwardly 
with a mighty laugh. His stalwart frame 
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heaved with its suppression, and his leonine 
face, gray-maned and gray-mustached, de- 
clared the approaching sixtieth milestone, bore 
no diminution of his splendid force. 

“ Му grandparents moved into the Western 
Reserve in 1847 and my father and mother 
were married in 1848. They bought a quarter 
section alongside the old folks and there my 
brother and I were born. A long string of 
babies followed us, but the early fevers took 
most of them. Peter and I were too tough, 
I guess. 

“Tt was a fine country neighborhood around 
Ashland. The best kind of New England 
Yankees and Pennsylvania Dutch—Orthodox 
Congregationalists and German Lutherans. 
We got on finely. The Yankee women taught 
the Dutch how to make pies, and the Dutch 


taught the Yankees to eat scrapple. All a 
fine clean, hard-working, straight-dealing 
community. Nobody poor, nobody very rich. 


“Соте along the fall of '68, father and 
mother decided to make a visit back to the 
relatives in York State. I was nineteen, Pete 
was eighteen—big, husky youngsters. Just 
before he started father said: 
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*** Now, boys, we're to be gone three weeks. 
That’ll bring us back about the second Satur- 
day in November. You’ve got the two hired 
men for help. If you get the work all caught 
up you can have a party.’ 

Ве sure to ask Parson Higgins and his 
wife,’ called back mother as they drove off. 

““Тһе way Pete and I and the hired men 
pitched in was a sight. The weather was fine. 
We got a hundred bushels of winter apples 
and about forty bushels of fall apples into the 
cellar, and twelve barrels of cider. There 
were ten bushels of chestnuts and nearly as 
many of black walnuts. The winter wood 
had all been cut and stacked the vear before, 
but there were thirty acres of córn,to be 
husked. 

** We figured that by working day and night 
we could get cleaned up and have that party 
Friday night before father and mother got 
home Saturday. But we would have no time 
to attend to the invitations. So we called in 
Melissa. 

* Melissa was a schoolmate of ours, the 
daughter of a neighbor, a big, fine, healthy 
eighteen-year-old girl, full of good sense, good 
health, good spirits and goodness. She was 
all life and red blood; touch her with a finger 
and the waves of color would ripple all over her. 

“ Melissa, Pete and I held a council of war, 
and we gave her a list of names of our friends 
whom we wanted invited, and she agreed to 
take a horse and buggy and ride around and 
ask them. 

“Melissa did some thinking and then re- 
marked: 

*** Now, boys, you want this party to go off 
right. It's corn-husking time and the election 
has thrown folks back several days on their 
work, what with listening to stump speeches 
and going to parades, and there'll be a lot who 
can't come. (You see, Grant had just trimmed 
Seymour.) I'm going to help, so you might 
let me invite some of mv friends. You've got 
the biggest house in the county, there's a big 
yard here under the oaks for out-door dancing, 
and then there's the barn floor.’ 

"Pete and I danced around and hugged 
Melissa. 

"'Great idea, Melissa. You invite our 
friends and your friends, and let's have a sure 
enough party.’ 

*"Then we began to plan things. We had 
a hired girl who was running the house while 
mother was away. She was a fine broth of an 
Irish girl, had had four brothers and sixteen 
cousins in the Union Army, and was going to 
marry one of the hired men, and bring the 
old folks over to live with them. 
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«Мож, thin,’ said Norah, “РД make the 
coffee, but all thot likes can bring their own 
eatin's. Thin it makes no differ how manny 
coomes. The lasht party I saw in dear ould 
Connemara there was four hunder’ and we 
danced till fair daybreak.’ And Norah wiped 
her eyes on her apron. 

"'But, Norah, said Melissa, 
know that many people." 

*** Och, "tis aisy, thin,’ said Norah. ‘Ye’s’ll 
ask Jack’s frinds and Pete’s frinds and y’ure 
frinds, ye cornflower beauty, an’ till thim to 
ask their frinds, an’ that'll do it.’ 

“This time Norah got the hugging, and 
Melissa was halfway to the gate, filled with 
the importance of her mission, when Pete and 
I looked at each other. It was a sudden and 
simultaneous inspiration, We hollered at 
Melissa and stopped her, then rushed after 
her. Peter got there first: 

*** And tell your friends and our friends to 
tell ‘heir friends to invite their friends, Melissa; 
let's have a party that is a party while we're 
about it.’ 

“Melissa was up in her wagon, “so she had 
to hug herself this. time, but Pete and I did a 
corn dance around each other, and then went 
back to work. Everything went on with a 
rush. We worked and talked and talked and 
worked, and planned games and dances. 

“Then came the eventful day. The corn 
was all husked and in the cribs. We kept a 
dozen head of cows, and had them all up and 
milked an hour ahead of time, and all the 
stock turned out to make room for our expected 
guests’ horses. . 

“Pete and I got into our best Sunday clothes, 
slicked our hair, blacked our shoes and got out 
on the front porch by six o’clock. It was a 
clear evening. There was a big moon just 
coming up, and it was just cool enough to 
make everything nippy—and quiet—it just 
seemed as if the whole world was waiting for 
something to happen. We had lighted the 
whole house, and there were four big lanterns 
in the barn. The house stood back from the 
main road about a quarter of a mile at the 
end of a wide fenced-in lane. 

“We waited till half past six. Melissa had 
come over early. Peter began to get anxious. 
“‘Jack, said he, ‘s’pose nobody comes.’ 

“Yeu shut up, Pete,’ snapped Melissa, 
‘Give folks time to get their suppers down.’ 

“Pete subsided. About quarter to seven 
we heard a team coming along the road, and 
we wondered if it would turn into the lane. 
It did. 

“But it's no buggy iud nobody is singing 
or hollering or whistling,' I remarked dubiously. 


*we don't 


My gloomy forebodings 
were borne out. It was 
an egg man gathering 
eggs to ship to Cleve- 
land. He had a thou- 
sand dozen eggs and 
wanted to stay all night. 
Hospitality was the law 
of the land in those days. 
We covered our disap- 
pointment, and told him 
to go in and get his sup- 
per, but that he'd have 
to sleep on his blankets 
in the haymow, as we 
were planning íor a 
party if anyone came. 

* * Wall, said he, ‘I reckon you'll have some 
one. I left a tin peddler back here about 
three miles, and he allowed he was comin' here, 
too.’ 

“Sure enough the tin peddler was the next 
arrival, and he was relegated to the haymow 
for the night, but he brought good news, for 
he had heard at several places that the voung 
folks were coming, and he had seen a number 
of girls with their hair in curl papers. That 
cheered us up mightily. 

* About quarter past seven a buggy turned 
into the lane and two of our school friends 
showed up, Billy Briggs and his best girl. My, 
we were glad to see them! Pete and I chugged 
each other in the ribs, and the hired men put 
their horse in the barn, and Melissa took Susie 
Jackson up to the front chamber to primp and 
settle her skirts. Then came the minister and 
his wife and daughters. 

“By that time two more teams turned into 
the lane, one from up the road and the other 
from down the road, and Pete and I began to 
get excited. Still it was too early to predict 
a success for the party, but by the time those 
rigs were in and landed, there were four more 
teams coming up the 
lane, and there was 
quite a lot of singing 
and noise along the 
road. Then Pete and 
I got together and 
voted that things were 
moving something 
like. 

*'The barn had 
filled up with horses 
by this time, and the 
hired men began 
hitching around the 
barnyard. Melissa 
was as busy as a bee 
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running things in the 
house and Pete and I 
had pitched in to help 
the hired men take care 
of the teams, when 
Norah came running 
around the corner of 
the house. 

*Whisht, noo,’ she 
whispered in great ex- 
citement. ‘Luk at th’ 
laane, and the road 
beyont.’ 

“I climbed the barn- 
yard gate-post and took 
a look.. ` 

“‘Jeemeny crickets, 
Pete, get up here and look what’s coming!’ 

“Pete was up beside me in a jiffy. The lane 
was jammed with buggies, the moon was 
shining like a polished pan, and we could see 
almost as well as in the day. The road was 
a procession of teams from both ways and we 
could hear whooping, hollering, whistling and 
singing for about two miles.” 

The Colonel heaved with one of his mighty 
inward gales. 

* We had started the first endless chain on 
record. Our friends and Melissa’s friends ali 
came, and invited their friends, and they came, 
and their friends sent word to their friends and 
they came. That last call of Melissa’s had 
fetched over twenty-eight hundred. We had 
nearly four thousand people at our party! 
Everybody in the county between sixteen and 
twenty-five was there, married and single.” 

When we could catch our breaths the 
Colonel resumed. 

“They hitched horses all up and down the 
lane, took down panels of fence and hitched 
all over the field both sides, and finally tied 
for half a mile up and down the road. All the 
young folks in Seneca County were there, 
and then some more; 
some drove in over 
twenty miles. 

“Well, we Western 
folks are great hands 
on organization. It 
didn’t take us twenty 
minutes to get things 

oing. Everybody 
helped. We hitched 
up a span of horses, 
set some of the boys 
to loading hay and 
got out fodder all 
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lg LAY down the line. There 
Billy Briggs and his best girl 


was a pile of peeled 
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logs at one side of the yard, and a couple 
thousand feet of planed pine boards seasoning. 
A gang ran those logs down, laid three parallel, 
then three across them, then laid boards on 
those. That made tables and seats. Everybody 
spread out their food supplies, and when we 
ran out of logs and boards, the boys brought 
up wagon seats and cushions. 

**We had half a dozen bonfires going, and 
Norah was making coffee in the big trying-out 
kettles back in the soap house, and then there 
was the sweet cider. There was a four days’ 
skimming of thick cream on hand and we had 
a whole bag of coffee—father always laid in 
his winter supplies early. There was plenty 
of maple sugar; but it was mighty lucky that 
tin peddler had shown up. We took all the 
household supply of cups and then all the tin 
cups he had, and even then the boys and girls 
had to drink out of each others’ cups and pass 
'em along. But there was plenty to eat. 
Everybody had brought big supplies of cold 
chicken, turkey, ham, beef, bread and butter, 
doughnuts, pies and cup custards. 

“And then the games and the dances 
started. It wasn't any use to try the house 
with that mob, or the barn either. After the 
first rush, any surplus wraps and baggage were 
left in the wagons. 

“There was a big iron cart wheel tyre hung 
up in the yard. It had been cut open, and 
served as a bell to call the men folks in from 
the fields. Hit it with a hammer and you 
could hear it three miles. We didn't have any 
orchestra, not even a fiddler, but one of the 
hired men knew how 
to call figures. He 
hada voice like the 
Bull of Bashan, and 
singsonged an end- 
less rhyme of the 
courtship of Jethro 
Bangs and Sally 
Jones. At the end 
of each stanza there'd 
be a tremendous 
bang on the iron and 
a change of figure. 

“There were about 
three acres in our 
front yard, all hard 
turf under the oak 
trees, well grazed 
down by mother’s 
flock of pet sheep, and there were bonfires and 
dances all over it. And moonlight—I never saw 
such a moon. Pete and I were going around in a 
sort of trance. Itdidn'tseem quitereal. Melissa 
would break away from the particular group 
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where she was centered for the moment and 
hunt us up. Her eyes were shining like stars, 
and her bosom heaving with excitement, when 
she ran up and squeezed my hand: 

“< Jack, she said, ‘this must be the kind of 
time the angels 
have in heaven. 

“Parson Hig- 
gins heard that 
and his eyes twin- 
kled. ‘Maybe, 
Melissa,’ said he, 
*if they are partic- 
ularly good an- 
gels.’ 

“Back in the 
soap house Norah 
was working like 
three. Her Irish 
blood was up, and 
her beau was with 
her. She had him 
pounding coffee in 
an old log hominy 
mortar, with a big 
stone pestle, and 
her fires under the kettles were blazing away. 

**Och, darlint she shouted, ‘now I can 
write home that they do be havin’ parrties here 
as foine as in ould Ireland. Sure ’tis a proud 
and happy gurrl I am this night.’ 

“Tt was gray in the east before anybody 
realized that there was such a thing as time, 
and then a natural-born genius came to the 
front. It was a young man who had been in 
the army the last year or so of the fighting. 
He had discovered the wagon-load of eggs, 
and also four big sheets of flattened boiler 
plates that we had for some farm use. In a 
jiffy he had a lot of girls breaking eggs in milk 
pails, had got a bucket of lard out of the 


the angels have in heaven’ ” 


7. pantry, had told the boys how to rig the boiler 


plates over the coals of the bonfires, and was 
running the biggest hot fried-egg kitchen ever 
built. He'd take up a bucket of eggs and 
pour them out on those sizzling-hot greased 
plates without breaking a yelk, and in about 
a minute he'd slide a clean shovel under and 
turn over twenty at a clip. He worked two 
boiler plates on fried eggs, and had taken a 
dozen hams out of the smoke house, ordered 
up all the cold chicken, turkey and meat from 
the lunch baskets, and was frying ham and 
warming meat on the other plates. 

“Well, fingers and shingles and anything 
handy took the place of knives and forks and 
dishes at that breakfast. It was a steady pro- 
cession—get a helping and fall back. Norah 
had made the hired men milk the cows before 
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daylight, and there were pails of coffee with 
the milk boiled in going down the line as fast 
as they could be filled. But nobody went 
away hungry or thirsty. 

“Tt was ten o’clock before the last of that 
tangle got unsnarled and started for home." 

The Colonel paused a long time. He was 
evidently ruminating, but he must have caught 
the unasked question by wireless. 

“Oh, yes, I was coming to that. You see, 
it got pretty cold before morning, and those 
girls might have perished if their sweethearts 
hadn't put their arms around them to keep 
them warm. But we were a straight-laced 
community—Congregationalists and Luther- 
ans—and no right-thinking girl would let a boy 
put his arm around her unless she was engaged 
to him. So the only way the boys could save 
the girls’ lives was by popping the question 
right then and there, and the only way the 
girls could get warm was to say yes. 

“There were over four hundred new engage- 
ments made that night, and something like five 
hundred weddings in Seneca County by spring. 
Parson Higgins got so fat and sassy on wedding 
fees that he had to buy a new frock coat and 
have his trouser band let out. 

“Father and mother got home just as the 
last of the procession pulled out. They didn’t 
know whether it was a funeral, a fire or an 
auction, but it looked more like a cyclone. 
We had used up forty bushels of fall apples, 
twelve barrels of cider, all of the chestnuts and 
walnuts, ten hams, a hundred-pound bag of 
coffee, ninety pounds of sugar, five tons of hay 
and forty bushels of oats. The boys had 
chipped in and bought the eggs, but the tin 
peddler wouldn't take a cent. He said the 
advertising would pay him, and I reckon it did. 
They’re still talking about that party out in 
Seneca. When the parson preached on the 


parable of the wedding feast, and read about 
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going out into the highways and byways for 
the guests, I reckon he could hardly help 
smiling himself. The whole congregation 
was on the broad grin." 

Now I hadn't said a word all this time; so 
really there was no excuse for the Colonel 
remarking that if I wouldn't be so impatient 
I'd eventually get the whole story. 

“The following year," he continued, fixing 
me with his eye, “two young doctors came 
down through Seneca looking up a good 
location for a country practice. Now, Seneca 
is about the healthiest place in the world, but 
they must have seen signs that looked good, 
so they settled down, and, laws a mussy! thev 
wore out four horses chasing around day and 
night bringing babies into the world that vear. 

“Three hundred and sixteen over and above 
the average—that was 1869, and the first of the 
famous Seneca County twenty-year brood. 

“Then naturally in 1889 came the second. 
The boys got married at nineteen and twenty, 
and the girls at seventeen and eighteen and 
some at sixteen. And now the third brood is 
just coming in. My oldest boy and two oldest 
girls got married in a bunch in 1888, and I 
had eight grandchildren married last vear, 
and so far I’ve four great grandchildren for 
the 1909 brood and the year is yet young. It 
costs me a check for a thousand every time 
one of the grandchildren marries and another 
thousand for every baby. Maybe you begin 
to understand why I couldn't let that coal land 
go for a cent less than an even hundred an acre." 

The Colonel seemed to be through, and yet 
there was one question which remained un- 
answered. A bell boy brought a telegram. 
'The Colonel opened, read and swore joyfully 
as he handed it to me. It read: 

* Col. John Greathead, N ew Willard, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—M elissa's Melissa has twins. 

Melissa.” 
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ALLE NACIONAL is undoubtedly the 

V worst slave hole in Mexico. Probably 
it is the worst in the world. When I 
visited Valle Nacional I expected to find it 
milder than Yucatan. I found it more pitiless. 
In Yucatan the Maya slaves die off faster 
than they are born and two-thirds of the Yaqui 
slaves are killed during the first year after 
their importation into the country. In Valle 
Nacional all but a very few of the slaves pass 
back to earth within a space of seven or eight 
months. There are no statistics, but it is posi- 
tively known that the death rate is appalling. 
This statement is almost unbelievable. I 
would not have believed it; possibly not even 
after I had seen the whole process of working 
them and beating them and starving them to 
death, were it not the fact that the masters 
themselves told me that it was true. Апа there 
are fifteen thousand of these Valle Nacional 
slaves—tifteen thousand new ones every year!* 


ж Ihave seen many protests in regard to my assertion 
that peonaite is the rule for the great mass and that actual 
chattel slavery obtains for hundreds of thousands. But the 
ЖЕШТИ: is that this is the rule and that the contrary is the ex- 
ception, in the case of the farm hands and, in many parts, 
of the mine workers. Very rarely is the farm hand really 
tree, for everywhere he is mercile ssly exploited, being paid 
nominal and laushatle wies. generaily in merchandise, 
tive or six times its current value. 

Those workers who appear as free are contracted for by 
means of a native overseer, with whom the planter makes 
the agreement, The overseer in his turn makes a contract 
with the peons in the mountain villages and delivers them to 
the planter atacertain date. From the waves which are supe 
posed to go to the peons the overseer takes his commission. 

These peons have no тл! to leave off work at will, but 
are forced to work according to the length of time agreed 
upon between the planter and overseer. If one of the 
m shows himself unruly or attempts to run away, he 

s captured aml is impressed into the army or sent to the 
Nacional. Atho: 
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с ар over the country. even on 

the “plateau, the Indiin is an Indian and the planter tries 
to jet ali he can out of him without beins in the least ham- 
pered by his conscience or by feciinys of humanity.—J. K. T. 


“By the sixth or seventh month they begin 
to die off like flies at the first winter frost, and 
after that even the rest are not worth keeping. 
The cheapest thing to do is to let them die; 
there are plenty more where they came from." 

Word for word, this is a statement made to 
me by the general manager of a group of 
tobacco plantations in Valle Nacional. 

“I have been here for more than five years 
and every month I see hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of men, women and children start 
over the road to the valley, but I never see them 
come back. Of every hundred who go over 
the road not more than one ever sees this town 
again.” This assertion was made to me by a 
station agent of the Veracruz al Pacifico rail- 
road. 

“There are no survivors of Valle Nacional— 
no real ones,” a government engineer who has 
charge of the improvement of certain harbors 
told me. “Now and then one gets out of the 
valley and gets beyond El Ние. He staggers 
and begs his way along the weary road toward 
Cordoba, but he never gets back where he 
came from. Those people come out of the 
valley walking corpses, they travel on a little 
way and then they fall.” 

This man’s work has carried him much into 
Valle Nacional and he knows more of the 
country, probably, than does any Mexican not 
directly interested in the slave trade. 

“They die; they all die. The bosses never 
let them go until they're dying.” 

Thus declared one of the police officers of the 
town of Valle Nacional, which is situated in the 
center of the valley and is supported by it. 

And everywhere over and over again I was 
told the same thing. Even Manuel Lagunas, 
presidente (mayor) of Valle Nacional, said 
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it. Miguel Vidal, secretary of the municipality, 
said it. The bosses themselves said it. The 
Indian dwellers of the mountain-sides said 
it. The slaves said it. And when I had seen, 
as well as heard, I could not but believe. 

The slaves of Valle 
Nacional are not In- 
dians, as are the slaves 
of Yucatan. They are 
Mexicans. Some are 
skilled artizans. The 
majority of them are 
common laborers. As 
a whole, except for 
their rags, their 
bruises, their squalor 
and their despair, they 
are a very fair repre- 
sentation of the Mexi- 
can people. Most of 
them are not crimi- 
nals. The rest of them 
are peaceable, law- 
abiding citizens, yet 
not one came to the 
valley of his own free 
will, not one would 
not leave the valley 
on an instant’s notice 
if he or she could get 
away. 

The secret of the 
slavery of Valle Nac- 
ional is partly geo- 
graphical. The part 
of Valle Nacional 
where the plantations 
are is a deep gorge 
from two to five miles 
wide and twenty miles 
long tucked away 
among almost impass- 
able mountains in the 
extreme northwestern corner of the state of Oa- 
xaca. Its mouth is fifty miles above El Hule, the 
nearest railroad station, yet it isthrough El Hule 
that every human being must pass in going to or 
coming from the valley. There is no other 
route in, no other way out. The magnificent 
tropical mountains which wall in the valley 
are covered with an impenetrable jungle made 
still more impassable by jaguars, pumas and 
gigantic snakes. Moreover, there is no wagon 
road to Valle Nacional; only a river and a 
bridle path—a bridle path which carries one 
now through the jungle, now along precipitous 
cliffs where the rider must dismount and crawl, 
leading his horse behind him, now across the 
deep, swirling current of the river. It takes 


“ Now and then one gets out of the valley " 
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a strong swimmer to cross this river at high 
water, yet a pedestrian must swim it more than 
once in order to get out of Valle Nacional. 
The equestrian must cross it five times—four 
times in a canoe alongside which his mount 
swims laboriously, 
once by fording, a 
long and dangerous 
route over which large 
rocks must be avoided 
and deep holes kept 
away from. The val- 
ley itself is as flat as 
a floor, clear of 'all 
rank growth, and 
down its gentle slope 
winds the Papaloapan 
River. The valley, the 
river and its rim form 
one of the most beau- 
tiful natural sights it 
has ever been my lot 
to look upon. 

Valle Nacional is 
three days journey 
from Cordoba, two 
and one-quarter days 
from El Hule. No 
one goes to Valle Nac- 
ional who has not 
business there. It is 
a tobacco country, 
the most noted in 
Mexico, and the pro- 
duction is chiefly 
carried on by about 
thirty large planta- 
tions owned and oper- 
ated almost exclusive- 
ly by Spaniards, who 
also handle the to- 
bacco of the small 
farmer. Between El 
Hule and the head of the valley are four 
towns, Tuxtepec, Chiltepec, Jacatepec and 
Valle Nacional, all situated on the banks 
of the river, all provided with policemen 
to hunt runaway slaves, not one of whom 
can get out of the valley without passing the 
towns. Tuxtepec, the largest, is provided with 
ten policemen and eleven rurales (mounted 
country police). Besides, every runaway slave 
brings a reward of $10 to the man or policeman 
who catches and returns him to his owner. 

I visited Valle Nacional in the latter part of 
September, 1908, spending a week in the 
region and stopping at all the larger plantations. 
I passed three nights at various plantation 
houses and four more at one or another of the 
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towns. Asin Yucatan, I visited the country in 
the guise of a probable purchaser of plantations. 

It is the geographical isolation of Valle Na- 
cional that accounts for its being the worst slave 
hole in Mexico. Combined with this may be 
mentioned the com- 
plete understanding 
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slaves because the moment they enter Valle 
Nacional they become the personal property of 
the planter and there is no law or government 
to protect them. 

The planter buys his slave in the first place 
for a givensum. He 
works him at will, 


that is had with the 


feeds or starves him 


government and the 
nearness to a practi- 
cally inexhaustible 
labor market. 

Just as in Yucatan, 
the slavery of Valle 
Nacional is largely 
peonage, or labor for 
debt, carried to the 
extreme, although 
outwardly it takes a 
slightly different form, 
that of contract labor. 
A portion of the 
laborers are convicts 
or those accused of 
crime. The origin of 
the conditions of 
Valle Nacional was 
undoubtedly contract 
labor. The planters 
needed laborers. They 
went to the expense 
of importing laborers 
with the understand- 
ing that the laborers 
would stay with their jobs foragiventime. Some 
laborers tried to jump their contracts and the 
planters used force to compel them to stay. The 
advance money and the cost of transportation 
was looked upon as a debt which the laborer 
could be compelled to work out. From this it was 
only a step to so ordering the conditions of 
labor that the laborer could under no circum- 
stances ever hope to get free. In time Valle 
Nacional became a word of horror with the 
working people of all Mexico. "They refused 
to go there for any price. So the planters felt 
compelled to tell them they were going to take 
them somewhere else. It required only a little 
further deceit to play the workman false all 
around, to formulate a contract not to be car- 
ried out, but which was merely a pretence to get 
the laborer into the toils. Finally, from this it 
was only a step to forming a business partner- 
ship with the government, or at least certain 
officials of the government, whereby the police 
power should be put into the hands of the 
planters to help them carry on a traffic in slaves. 

The planters do not call their slaves “slaves.” 
They call them contract laborers. І call them 
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to suit himself, places 
armed guards over 
him day and night, 
beats him, pays him 
no money, kills him, 
and the laborer has no 
recourse. Call it by 
another name if it 
pleases you. I call it 
slavery only because 
I do not know of a 
name that will fit the 
conditions better. 

I have said that no 
laborer sent to Valle 
Nacional to become 
a slave, travels the 
road of his own free 
will. There are just 
two ways employed 
to get them there. 
They are sent over 
the road either by a 
jeje politico or by a 
“labor agent” work- 
ing in conjunction 
and in perfect understanding with a jefe politico. 

A jefe politico is a civil officer who rules 
political districts corresponding to our coun- 
ties. He is appointed by the president or by 
the governor of his state and is also mayor, or 
presidente, ex officio of every town or city in 
his district. In turn he usually appoints the 
mayors of the towns under him, as well as all 
other officers of importance. He has no one to 
answer to except his governor—unless the nat- 
ional president feels like calling him to account 
—and altogether is quite a little czar in his 
domain. 

The methods employed by the jeje politico 
working alone are very simple. Instead of 
sending petty prisoners to terms in jail, he sells 
them into slavery in Valle Nacional. And as 
he pockets the money himself, he naturally 
arrests as many persons as he can. This 
method, so Manual Lagunas, presidente of 
Valle Nacional told me, is followed more or less 
by the jefe politicos of all the leading cities of 
southern Mexico. 

The jefe politicos in the four largest cities in 
southern Mexico—so I was told by Manuel 
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Lagunas, by “labor agents," as well as by 
others whose veracity in the matter I have 
no reason to question—each pays aconsiderable 
annual rental for his office. The office would 
not be worth much were it not for the spoils of 
the slave trade and other little grafts which are 
indulged in by the holder. Lesser jefes pay 
their governors lesser amounts. They send 
their victims over the road in. gangs of 
from ten to one hundred or even more. 
They get a special government rate from the 
railroads, send along government-salaried 
rurales to guard them; hence the selling price 
of $45 or $50 per slave is nearly all clear profit. 
On our way to the valley my traveling com- 
panion, De Lara, and I encountered such a 
gang of slaves. In fact, we traveled with them 
most of the way, talked with them and with 
the rurales in charge of them. Their story is 
typical and for that reason will perhaps be worth 
enlarging upon somewhat. 

We first saw them as we were getting off the 
train at Cordoba. We saw a procession of 
fourteen men crossing the platform, two in 
front and two behind with rifles, ten with their 
arms tied behind them with ropes, their heads 
down. The next morning we saw them in the 
second class car as we left Cordoba for El Hule. 
Three were well dressed and had unusually 
intelligent faces; the others were of the ordi- 
nary type of city or farm laborers. Two of the 
former were bright boys under twenty, one of 
whom burst into tears as the train pulled slowly 
away toward the gateway of Valle Nacional. 

We watched the 
exiles curiously and 
at the first oppor- 
tunity we made 
advances to the 
chief of the rurale 
squad. By noon 
we had the story of 
each. They were 
all from Pachuca, 
capital of the state 
of Hidalgo. All 
had been arrested 
and put in jail, but 
not one had been 
taken before a 
judge. Two had 
been charged with 
owing money that 
they could not pay, 
one had been ar- 
rested when drunk, 
another had been 
drunk and had dis- 
charged a firearm 
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into the air, the fifth had shouted too loudly on 
Independence Day, September 16, another had 
attempted rape, the seventh had had a mild- 
mannered quarrel with another boy over the 
sale of a five cent ring, two had been musicians 
in the army and had left one company and 
joined another without permission, and the 
tenth had been a clerk of rurales and had been 
sold for paying a friendly visit to the previous 
two while they were in jail serving out their 
sentence for desertion. 

When De Lara and I smiled our incredulity 
at the tale of the tenth prisoner and asked the 
chief rurale point-blank if it was true, he 
astonished us with his reply. Nodding his 
grizzled head he said in a low voice: 

“Tt is true. To-morrow may be my time. 
It is always the poor that suffer.” 

We would have looked upon the stories of 
these men as * fairy tales," but all of them were 
confirmed by one or the other of the guards. 
The case of the musicians interested us most. 
The older carried the forehead of a university 
professor. He was a cornet player and his 
name was Amado Godines. The younger was 
à boy of but eighteen, the boy who cried, a 
basso player named Felipe Gomez. 

“They are sending us to our death—to our 
death," muttered Godines. * We will never 
get out of that hole alive." And all along the 
route, wherever we met him, he said the same 
thing, repeating over and over again: “They 
are sending us to our death—to our death!" 
And always at the words the soft-faced, cring- 
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behind with rifles, ten with their arms tied behind them with ropes, their heads down” | 
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ing boy of eighteen at his side would cry 
silently. 

Again and again we saw this exile gang on 
the journey. When we saw them at Jacatepec, 
the village just this side the valley, the white 
linen collar of Amado 
Godines was gone, his 
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the proceeding, and the jefe politicos prefer to 
work in conjunction with “ labor agents.” There 
is also no basis under the law for the methods 
employed by the “‘labor agents,” but the partner- 
ship is profitable. The officials are enabled to 
hide behind the *:la- 
bor agents" and the 


“labor agents" are 


pair of fine shoes, 
nearly new when we 
saw them on the train, 
were on the ground 
beside him, heavy 
with mud and water. 
His bare feet were 
small, as white as a 
woman's and as ten- 
der, and both showed 
bruises and scratches. 
Since that night at 
JacatepecI haveoften 
wondered how those 
white feet fared 
among the tropical 
flies of Valle Nacio- 
nal. “They are send- 
ing us to our death— 
to our death." The 
news that Amado 
Godines and the 
cringing lad at his 
side are alive to-day 
would surprise me. 

'The next morning we left our hammocks be- 
fore daylight and traveled on into the valley 
with the slave gang. We made friends with 
the rurales corporal in charge of the gang, 
and he explained to us the conditions under 
which these particular men were being sent to 
the valley. 

“The jeje politico of ," said he, “has a 
contract with the owner of oneof the plantations 
whereby he agrees to deliver 500 able-bodied 
laborers a year for $50 each. The jefe gets 
specialgovernment rates on therailroads, so that 
the trip from his city costs him only $3.50 per 
man, food and all. How does he get his men? 
He picks them up on the street and puts them 
in jail. Sometimes he charges them with some 
crime, real or imaginary, but in either case the 
man is given no trial. He is held until there 
are enough others to make up a gang and then 
all are sent here. Why, men who may be sent 
safely to Valle Nacional are getting so scarce 
that in several cases the jefe has been known 
to take young boys out of school and send them 
here just for the sake of the $50.” 

But only ten per cent. of the slaves are sent 
directly to Valle Nacional by the jeje politicos. 
There is no basis under the law whatsoever for 
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enabled to work un- 
der the protection of 
the officials and ab- 
solutely without fear 
of criminal prosecu- 
tion. 

In this partnership 
of the government and 
the labor agent the 
function of the labor 
agentis to *get" the 
laborer, the function 
of the government to 
stand behind him, 
help him, protect him, 
give him lowtranspor- 
tation rates and free 
guard service, and, 
finally, to take a share 
of the profits. 

The methods em- 
ployed by the labor 
agent in * getting" the 
laborer are many and 
various. His first step is to open an employment 
office and advertise for workers who are to be 
given high wages, acomfortable home and plenty 
of freedom somewhere in the south of Mexico. 
Free transportation is offered. "These induce- 
ments always cause a certain number to take 
the bait, especially men with families who want 
to move with their families to a more prosperous 
clime. The husband and father is given an 
advance fee of $5 and the whole family is 
locked up in a room resembling a jail. After 
a day or two, as they are joined by others, they 
come to have misgivings. Perhaps they ask to 
be let out, and then they find that they are in- 
deed prisoners. They are told that they are 
in debt and will be held until they work out 
their debt. A few days later the door opens 
and they file out. "They find that rurales are 
all about them. They are bundled into wag- 
ons or marched through a back street to a rail- 
road station, where they are put upon the train. 
"They try to get away, but it is no use; they are 
prisoners. In a few days they are in Valle 
Nacional. 

A larger number of victims аге “got”? by 
means of the contract. The laborer is told 
that he is to get a good home, good food, and 
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one, two or three dollars a day wages for a~ 


period of six months or a year. А printed 
Paper is shoved under his nose and the labor 
agent rapidly points out several alluring sen- 
tences written thereon. A pen is put quickly into 
his hand and he is told 
to sign in a hurry, as 
others аге waiting. 
Sometimes he is given 
the $5 advance fee to 
clinch the bargain and 
put him in debt to the 
agent. He is usually 
given a chance to 
spend this, or a part 
of it, usually for cloth- 
ing or other neces- 
saries, and then he is 
locked up. The rest 
of his story is the same 
as that of his friends 
with whom the con- 
tract was not used. 
'The blanks on the 
printed contract—fix- 
ing the wages, etc.— 
are usually filled out 
afterwards by the 
labor agent or the con- 
signee. 

A third method em- 
ployed by the labor 
agent is outright kidnapping. I have heard of 
many cases of the kidnapping of women and of 
men. Hundredsof half-drunken men arepicked 
up about the fulque shops of Mexico City every 
season, put under lock and key, and later 
hurried off to Valle Nacional. Children, also, 
are regularly kidnapped for the Valle Nacional 
trade. The official records of Mexico City say 
that during the year ending September r, 1908, 
360 little boys between the ages of six and 
twelve disappeared on the streets. Some of 
these have later been located in Valle Nacional. 
In the summer of 1908, El Imparcial, the lead- 
ing daily newspaper of Mexico, printed a story 
of a boy of seven who had disappeared while 
his mother was looking into the window of a 
pawn-shop. A frantic search failed to locate 
him. He was an only child and as a result of 
his loss, the father drank himself to death in a 
few days time, while the mother wenf insane 
and also died. Three months later the boy, 
ragged and footsore, struggled up the steps and 
knocked at the door that had been his parents’. 
He had been kidnapped and sold to a tobacco 
planter. But he had attained the well-nigh im- 
possible. With a boy of nine he had eluded 
the plantation guards, and, by reason of their 
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small size, the two had escaped observation, 
and, by stealing a canoe, had reached El Hule. 
By slow stages, begging their food on the 
way, the baby tramps had reached home. 

The typical life story of a labor agent I 
heard in Cordoba on 
my way to the valley. 
It was told me first 
by a negro contractor 
from New Orleans 
who had been in the 
country for about fif- 
teen years. It was 
told me again by the 
landlord of my hotel. 
Later it was con- 
firmed by several 
tobacco planters in 
the valley. The story 
is this: 

Four yearsago ——, 
an unsuccessful Span- 
ish adventurer, arrived 
penniless in Cordoba. 
In a few days he was 
having trouble with 
his landlord over the 
non-payment of rent. 
But he had learned a 
thing or two in those 
few days and he set 
about to take advan- 
tage of his knowledge. He went for a stroll 
about the streets and, coming upon a farm 
laborer, thus addressed him: 

* Would you care to earn dos reales (25 cen- 
tavos) very easily, my man?” 

Of course the man cared and in a few min- 
utes he was on his way to the Spaniard's room 
carrying a “ message." The wily fellow took an- 
otherroute, arrived first, met the messenger at 
the door, took him by the neck and, dragging 
him inside, gagged and bound him and left him 
on the floor while he went out to hunt up a 
labor agent. That night the adventurer sold 
his prisoner for $20, paid his rent, and im- 
mediately began laying plans for repeating 
the operation on a larger scale. 

The incident marked the entrance of this 
man into the business of “labor contracting." 
In a few months he had made his, bargain with 
the political powersof Mexico City, of Veracruz, 
of Oaxaca, of Tuxtepec and other places. 
To-day he is El Senor . I saw his home, a 
palatial mansion. He uses a private seal and 
is said to be worth one hundred thousand 
dollars, all acquired as a * labor agent." 

The prevailing price in 1908 for men was 
$45 each, women and children half price. In 
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1907, before the panic, it was $60 per man. 
All slaves entering the valley must lay over at 
Tuxtepec, where an official of the district 
counts them and exacts a toll of ten per cent. 
of the purchase price for protection. 

'The almost open partnership of the govern- 
ment in the slave (гаће must necessarily have 
some excuse. The excuse is the debt, the $5 
advance fee usually paid by the labor agent 
to the laborer. It is unconstitutional, but 
it serves. The presidente of Valle Nacional 
told me, * There is not a police official in all 
southern Mexico who will not recognize that 
advance fee as a debt and acknowledge your 
right to take the body of the laborer where you 
will." 

When the victim arrives in the valley of 
tobacco he learns that the promises of the 
labor agent were made merely to entrap him. 
Moreover, he learns also that the contract—if 
he has been lucky enough to get a peep at that 
instrument—was made exactly for the same 
purpose. As the promises of the labor agent 
belie the provisions of the contract, so the con- 
tract belies the actual facts. The contract 
usually states that the employer is bound to 
furnish medical treatment for the laborers; the 
fact is that there is not a single physician for all 
the slaves of Valle Nacional. The contract 
usually states that the emplover will be obliged 
to furnish the servant with three meals a day; 
but I did not find one farm which furnished 
more than two meals. Finally, the contract 
usually binds the employer to pay the men 
fifty centavos (25 cents American) per day as 
wages, and the women three pesos a month 
($1.50 American), but I was never able to find 
one who ever received one copper centavo from 
his master—never anything beyond the ad- 
vance fee paid by the labor agent. 

The bosses themselves boasted to те 
several of them—that they never paid any 
money to their slaves. Yet they never called 
their system slavery. They claimed to “keep 
books" on their slaves and juggle the accounts 
in such a way as to keep them always in debt. 
“Yes, the wages are fifty centavos a day,” they 
would say, " but they must pay us back what 
we give to bring them here. And they must 
give us interest on it, too. And they must pay 
for the clothing that we give them—and the 
tobacco, and anything else." 

This is exactly the attitude of every one of the 
tobacco planters of Valle Nacional. For cloth- 
ing, and tobacco and "anything else," they 
charge ten prices. It is no exaggeration. 
Senor Rodriguez, proprietor of the farm 
“Santa Fe,” for example, showed me a pair of 
unbleached cotton pajama-like things that the 
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slaves use for pantaloons. His price, he said, 
was three dollars a pair. A few days later I 
found the samething in Veracruz at thirty cents. 

Trousers at $3, shirts the same price— suits 
of clothes so flimsy that they wear out and drop 
off in three weeks’ time. Eight suits in six 
months at $6 is $48. Add $45, the price of the 
slave, add $5, the advance fee, add $2 for dis- 
counts, and there's the $90 wages of the six 
months gone. 

Such is keeping books to keep the slave a 
slave. On the other hand, when you figure up 
the cost of the slave to yourself, it is quite 
different. *Purchase price, food, clothes, 
wages—everything," Senor Rodriguez told me, 
* costs from $60 to $70 per man for the first six 
months of service." "Take from this your pur- 
chase price, advance fee and suits at cost, 6o 
cents each, and we discover that between $5 
and $15 are left for both food and wages for each 
six months. It all goes for food—beans and 
tortillas. Yes, there is another constant item 
of expense that the masters must pay—the 
burial fee in the Valle Nacional cemetery. It 
is $1.50. 

Every slave is guarded night and day. At 
night he is locked up in a dormitory resembling 
a jail. In addition to its slaves, each and 
every plantation has its mandador, or superin- 
tendent; its cabos, who combine the function of 
overseer and guard; and several free laborers to 
run the errands of the ranch and help round 
up the runaways in case of a slave stampede. 

The dormitories are large barn-like buildings 
built strongly of young trees set upright and 
wired together with many strands of barbed 
wire fencing. The windows are iron barred, the 
floors dirt. There is no furniture except some- 
times long rude benches which serve as beds. 
The mattresses are thin grass mats and in 
this hole sleep all the slaves, men, women and 
children, the number ranging, according to the 
size of the plantation, from 70 to 400. 

'They are packed in like sardines in a box, 
crowded together like cattle in a freight car. 
You can figure it out for yourself. On the 
ranch “Santa Fe" the dormitory measures 75 
by 18 feet and it accommodates 150. On the 
ranch * La Sepultura" the dormitory is 40 by 
15 feet and it accommodates зо. On the ranch 
“San Cristobal" the dormitory is тоо by 50 feet 
and it accommodates 350. On the ranch San 
Juan del Rio the dormitory is Во by 9o and it 
accommodates 400. These dimensions allow 
each person a space one and a half to three 
fect wide to lie down in. Andon not a single 
ranch did I find a separate dormitory for the 
women or the children. Women of modesty 
and virtue are sent to Valle Nacional every week 
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and are shoved into a sleeping-room with scores 
and even hundreds of others, most of them 
men, the door is locked on them and they 
are left to the mercy of the men. 

Often honest, hard-working Mexicans are 
taken into Valle Nacional with their wives and 
children. If the wife is attractive in appear- 
ance, she goes to the planter or to one or more 
of the bosses. The children see their mother 
being taken away and they know what is to 
become of her. The husband knows it, but if 
he makes objection he is answered with a club. 
Time and time again I have been told that this 
was so, by masters, by slaves, by officials. 
And the women who are thrust into the sardine- 
box must take care of themselves. The bosses 
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do not protect them from the assaults of the 
men. The son of the presidente, when I was 
visiting at his father’s plantation, told me of 
how fiercely the women sometimes fought and 
how he at times had peeped through a crack 
and watched these tragic encounters of the 
night. 

One-fifth of the slaves of Valle Nacional are 
women; one-third are boys under fifteen. 
The boys work in the fields with the men, they 
cost less, they last well and at some parts of 
the work, such as planting the tobacco, they 
are more active and hence more useful. Boys 
as young as six sometimes are seen in the field 
planting tobacco. Women are worked in the 
field, too, especially during the harvest time, 
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but their chief work is as household drudges. 
They serve the master and the mistress, if there 
is a mistress, and they grind the corn and cook 
the food of the male slaves. In every slave- 
house I visited I found from three to a dozen 
women grinding corn. It is all done by hand 
with two pieces of stone called a metate. The 
flat stone is placed on the floor, the woman 
kneels beside it, bends almost double and works 
the stone roller up and down. ‘The movement 
is something like that of a woman washing 
clothes, but it is much harder. I asked the 
presidente of Valle Nacional why the planters 
did not purchase cheap mills for grinding the 
corn, or why they did not combine and buy a 
mill among them, instead of breaking several 
hundred backs yearly in the work. “Women 
are cheaper than machines,” was his reply. . 

In Valle Nacional the slaves seemed to me to 
work all the time. I saw them working in the 
morning twilight. I saw them working in the 
evening twilight. Isaw them working far into 
the night. “If we could use the water power 
of the Papaloapan to light our farms we could 
work our farms all night," Manuel Lagunas 
told me. The rising hour on the farms is 
generally 4 o'clock in the morning. Some- 
times it is earlier. On all but three or four of 


the thirty farms the slaves work every day in 


the year—until they fall. At San juan del 
Rio, one of the largest, they have a half holidav 
every Sunday. I happened to be at San Juan 
del Rio on a Sunday afternoon. That half 
holiday! Whata grim joke! "The slaves spent 
it locked up to keep them from running away! 

And they fall, very fast. They are beaten, 
and that helps. They are starved, and that 
helps. They are given no hope, and that 
helps. They die in anywhere from one month 
to a year, the time of greatest mortality being 
between the sixth and eighth month. The 
Valle Nacional slave-holder has discovered 
that it is cheaper to buy a slave for $45 and 
work and starve him to death in seven months 
and then spend $45 for a fresh slave than it 
is to give the first slave better food, work 
him less sorely and stretch out his life and 
his toiling hours over a longer period of 
time. 

Slaves who are worn out and good for 
nothing, declared the policeman, are turned out 
on the road without а cent, and in their rags 
many of them crawl to the town of Valle 
Nacional to die. The Indians give them 
some food, and on the edge of the town there 
is an old house in which the miserable crea- 
tures are permitted to pass their last hours. 
This place is known as “The House of Pity.” 
De Lara and I visited 
the “House of Pity” 


Scenes in a Mexican prison. The slaves are 
packed in the dormitories on the plantations 
in a similar manner. The windows of these 
dormitories are iron-barred, the floors dirt. 
The only furniture are long rude benches which 
serve as beds; the mattresses are thin grass 
mats, and in this hole sleep the slaves, some- 
times as many as 400 in one dormitory. 
Often the space allowed them in which to 
sleep is no more than a foot and a half wide, 
and even then they cannot stretch out their full 
length, but must lie with their knees drawn up 


lying on her face on the 
bare floor. She did not 
move when we came in, 
nor when we spoke to 
each other and finally to 
her, and for some time 
we were not sure that 
she was alive. At last 
she groaned feebly. It 
can be imagined how 
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"As we rode out of the jungle and into the open | saw one hundred and fifty 
human shapes strung out in a long line swinging macbeles at the ground 


we felt! There was absolutely nothing that 
we could do, so we sorrowfully tip-toed to the 
door and hurried away. 

They die, and yet Valle Nacional is a 
healthy land. * You'll never get sick here," 
Miguel Vidal, secretary of the municipality, 
assured me. “Don’t you notice how fat we all 
are? The laborers of the plantations? Ah, yes, 
they die—die of malaria and consumption— 
it may be because they are underfed—and 
beaten. Tortillas and beans—sour beans at 
that—is all they get to eat. Yes, they die, but 
nobody else here ever has any sickness. 

The buryingis done inthe town and by charity 
the town puts a little bamboo cross over each 
grave. We strolled out by moonlight and took a 
look at the graveyard. And we gasped at the 
acres and acres of crosses! One would guess 
by those crosses that Valle Nacional were not 
a village of one thousand souls, but a city of 
one hundred thousand! 

Some of the things I saw in Valle Nacional 
are much more indelibly impressed upon my 
mind than others. For example, I will always 
remember my first glimpse of a gang of slaves 
at work. As we rode out of the jungle and into 
the open I saw one hundred and fifty human 
shapes strung out in a long line swing- 
ing machetes at the ground. They were 
cutting out the small weeds, preparing the 
soil for the tobacco planting. The men were 
the color of the ground, and it struck me 
as strange that they moved incessantly while 
the ground was still. Here and there among 


the moving shapes stood others. These 
seemed different. They really looked like 
men—with long, lithe canes in their hands and 
swords and pistols in their belts. 

We knew then that we were in Valle Nacional. 
And wherever we rode in Valle Nacional, what- 
ever way we turned, we saw the same thing— 
gangs of emaciated men and boys at work 
clearing the ground or ploughing the broad 
fields with oxen. And everywhere we saw 
guards, armed with long, lithe canes, with 
swords and pistols. 

During my ride through fields and along the 
roads I often wondered why some of those 
bloodless, toiling creatures did not cry out to us 
and say: “Help us! For God’s sake help us! 
We are being murdered!" But I remem- 
bered that all men who pass this way are like 
their own bosses, and in answer to a cry they 
could expect nothing better than a mocking 
laugh, and perhaps a blow besides. 

On our way to our beds in the house of the 
presidente on our first night in the valley we 
stopped in the street at the sound of a weak 
voice hailing us. A fit of heart-breaking 
coughing followed and then we saw a human 
skeleton squatting beside the path. He 
wanted a penny. We gave him several, then 
questioned him and learned that he’ was опе 
who had come to die in “ The House of Pity.” 
It was cruel to make him talk, but we did it, 
and in his ghastly whispering voice he managed 
to piece out his story between paroxysms of 
coughing. 
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His name was Angel Echavarria, he was 
twenty years old and a native of Tampico. 
Six months previously he had been offered 
wages on a farm at two pesos a day, and had 
accepted, but only to be transferred to the 
plantation *Santa Fe." At the end of three 
months he began to break down under the 
treatment he received, and at four months a 
foreman broke a sword over his back. When 
he regained consciousness after that beating, 
he had a hemorrhage of the lungs. After that 
he was frequently unable to work, and several 
times he fell in a faint in the field. At last 
he was set free, but when he asked for the 
wages that he thought were his, he was told 
that he was $1.50 in debt to the ranch. He 
came to the town and complained to the 
presidente, but was given no satisfaction. 
Now too weak to start to walk home, he was 
coughing his life away and begging for sub- 
sistence at the same time. In all my life I 
have never seen another living creature so 
emaciated as Angel Echavarria, yet only 
three days previously, so he declared, he had 
been working all day in the hot sun. 

I remember a gang of 150 slaves planting 
tobacco near the road, and a big black Spanish 
foreman who stepped over to the fence and 
talked to us as we drew rein. Among the 
slaves were a half dozen overseers and as we 
approached we saw them jumping this way and 
that, yelling, cursing, and striking out with their 
long canes. Whack! Whack! went the sticks 
on backs, shoulders, legs and even heads. The 
slaves were not being beaten. They were only 
being urged a little, possibly for our benefit. 


“*They caught me before the letter was finished’ " 
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“Do they ever fight back?” repeated the 
Spanish foreman, at my question. “Not if 
they’re wise. They can get all the fight they 
want from me. The men that fight me 
don’t come to work the next day. Yes, they 
need the stick. Better to kill a lazy man than 
to feed him. Run away? Sometimes the new 
ones try it, but we soon take it out of them. 
And when we get them tamed we keep them 
here. There never was one of these dogs who 
got out and didn't go telling lies about us.” 

I remember a ploughman workirg near the 
road whom we induced to stop his oxen and talk 
to us, the nearest foreman being half way across 
the field. 

“I have been here for six years and I believe 
I hold the record for the valley," he told us. 
* Other strong men come and turn to skeletons 
in a single season, but it seems that I cannot 
die. They come and fall and come and fall, 
yet I stay on and live. But you ought to have 
seen me when I came! I was a man then—a 
man! I had shoulders and: arms—[I was a giant 
then. But now—— 

* I was a carpenter and a good one—six years 
ago," he went on. “I lived with my brother 
and sister in Mexico City. My brother was a 
student—he was only in his teens—my sister 
tended the little house that I paid for out of my 
wages. We were not poor—no. We were 
happy. Then work in my trade fell slack and 
one evening I met a friend who told me of em- 
ployment to be had in the state of Vera Cruz 
at three pesos a day—a long job. I jumped at 
the chance and we came together, came here— 
here! Y told my brother and sister that I would 

send them money 
regularly, and when 
I learned that I 
could send them 
nothing and wrote 
to let them know, 
the bosses would 
not let me send the 
letter! For months 
. I kept that letter, 
watching, waiting, 
trying to get an 
opportunity to 
speak to the carrier 
as he rode along the 
highway. At last I 
saw him, but when I 
handed him the let- 
ter, he laughed in 
my face and handed 
it back. Nobody is 
allowed to send a 
letter out of here. 
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** Escape?" went 
on the ploughman. 
“Yes, I tried it 
many times. Once, 
only eight months 
ago, I got as far as 
Tuxtepec. I was 
writing a letter. I 
wanted to get word 
_ to my people, but 
they caught me be- 
fore the letter was 
finished. My people 
don't know where 
І am. They must 
think I am dead. 
My brother must 
have had to leave 
school. My " 

* Better stop," I 
warned him. “A 
cabo is coming!" 

“No, not yet," he answered. “Quick! I 
will give you their address. Tell them that 
I never read the contract. Tell them that I 
never saw it until I came here. My brother's 
name is Juan——” 

“Look out!” Icried, but too late. * Whack!” 
The long cane struck the ploughman across the 
back. He winced, started to open his mouth 
again, but at a second whack he changed his 
mind and turned sullenly to his oxen. 

I can never forget the faces of dull despair 
that peered at me on every hand and I can 
never forget the first night I spent on a Valle 
Nacional farm, the farm of the presidente. 
The presidente was a jolly fellow, hospitable, 
kind, an entertaining and congenial host. I 
really liked him. His farm is named “La 
Sepultura.” It is one of the smallest farms 
in the valley. The dormitory is до by 15 feet 
and it accommodates seventy men and women 
nightly. Inside there are no benches—nothing 
but the bare ground and a thin grass mat for 
each sleeper. In it we found an old woman 
lying sick and shivering alone. Later that 
night we saw it crammed full of men, women 
and children shivering with the cold, for the 
wind was blowing a hurricane and the rain 
was coming down in torrents. In four hours 
the temperature must have dropped forty 
degrees. - 

One-third of the laborers here were women, 
one of them a girl of twelve. That night the 
buildings rocked so fearfully that the horses 
were taken out of the stable, but the slaves were 
not taken out of their dormitory, though a high 
wind had blown down one of the farm buildings 

only a short time previously. The building was 


“оок out!’ I cried, but too late. 
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‘Whack!’ The 


just off the dining-room of the presidente’s 
dwelling, and De Lara and I slept in the dining- 
room. Above the voice of the wind I heard the 
door open and shut to receive a late worker, 
and then I heard the voice of the twelve-year- 
old girl pleading in terror: “Please don't lock 
the door to-night—only to-night! Please leave 
it so that we can be saved if the house falls." 

When I went to bed that night at 9:30 a 
gang was still working about the barn. When 
I awoke at four the slaves were receiving 
their beans and tortillas in the kitchen. When 
I went to bed two of the presidente’s 
kitchen drudges were hard at work. "Through 
the chinks in the poles which divided the 
two rooms I watched them, for I could not 
sleep. Ateleven o'clock by my watch one dis- 
appeared. It was 12:05 before the other was 
gone, but in less than four hours more I saw her 
again, the same woman, working, working, 
working, working! 

Yet perhaps she fared better than did the 
grinders of corn and the drawers of water, for 
when, with the son of the presidente, I visited 
the slave kitchen at five and remarked on the 
exhausted faces of the women there, he in- 
formed me that their rising hour was two o'clock 
and that they never had time to rest during the 
day! 

All that night we were disturbed—mostly by 
the hacking, tearing coughs that came to us 
through the chinks, sometimes by heart-break- 
ing sobs. 

De Lara and I did not speak about these 
things until the morning, when I remarked 
upon his haggard face. 

“I heard the sobs and the coughs and the 
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groans,” said De Lara. “I heard the women 
cry, and I cried, too—three times I cried. I 
do not know how I can ever laugh and be 
happy again!” 

On one occasion we overheard a conversa- 
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A few Yaquis have been sent to Valle Na- 
cional in past years. Onone farm that day we 
found two. They said they had been there 
for two years and were the only ones left 
out of an original lot of two hundred. One 


“The foreman had killed a woman the previous day" 


tion between a Spanish foreman and a plan- 
tation owner of authority with whom we were 
stopping. They spoke in low tones, but we 
caught most of what they said. The foreman 
had killed a woman the previous day and had 
come to make his peace about it. After a con- 
sultation of ten minutes the owner shook the 
hand of his visitor and we heard him tell the 
man to go home and attend to his business 
and think no more about the matter. 

Nor will I forget the Sunday we spent in the 
company of John Smith (for obvious reasons 
I think it better not to give Mr. Smith’s real 
name—he is, of course, a Spaniard), probably 
the most remarkable character in Valle Na- 
cional. Smith oversees the business of a num- 
ber of large plantations in Valle Nacional. 


had been out of commission for a few days, one 
of his feet being half gone—eaten off by insects. 

“T expect I'll have to kill that tiger,” said 
Smith, in the Yaqui’s hearing. "He'll never 
be worth anything to me any more." 

The second Yaqui we found inthe field work- 
ing with a gang. I stepped up to him and felt 
of his arms. They were still muscular. He 
was really a magnificent specimen still and re- 
minded me of the story of Ben Hur. As I in- 
spected him he stood erect, staring straight 
ahead, but trembling slightly in every limb. 
*He must have been beaten many times," I 
told myself, “ to tremble that way!” 

Smith dwelt with avidity on the various 
methods of whipping, the informal slugging in 
the field, and the lining-up of the gangs in the 
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morning and the administration of a few stripes 
** to the lazy ones as medicine for the day." 

At this same farm a cabo let me inspect his 
long, lithe cane, the beating cane, the cane of 
bejuco wood. It bent like a rawhide buggy 
whip, but it would not break. 

“The bejuco tree grows in the jungle which 
you see there on the mountain sides," ex- 
plained the foreman. “See, the wood is 
like leather. With this cane I can beat twenty 
men to death and yet it will be good for 
twenty more!" 

Wherever we went we found. the houses full 
of fine furniture made by the slaves. 

“Yes,” explained John Smith, “some of the 
best artisans in the country come right here— 
in one way or another. We get carpenters and 
cabinet-makers and upholsterers and every- 
thing. Why, on my ranches I've had teachers 
and actresses and artists and one time I even 
had an ex-priest. I had one of the most beauti- 
ful actresses in the country one time, right here. 
She was noted, too. How did she get here? 
Simple enough. A son of a millionaire in 
Mexico City wanted to marry her and, to get 
her out of the way, the millionaire paid the 
authorities a good price to kidnap her and 
give her to a labor agent. Yes, sir, that 

woman was a beauty." 

“And what became of her?” I asked. 

“Oh,” was the evasive reply. “That was 
two years аро!” 

Smith also told of eleven girls who had come 
to him in a single shipment from Oaxaca. 

“They were at a public dance," said he. 
“Some men got into a fight and the police 
jailed everybody in the hall. Those girls 
didn't have anything to do with the trouble, 
but the jefe politico needed the money and so 
he sent every last one of them in here." 

“Well,” I asked, “what sort of women were 
they? Public women?” 

Smith shot me a glance full of meaning. 

“No, Senor!” he said, with contempt in his 
voice, “do you suppose that I need to have that 
kind of women sent in here for me?” 
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At Tuxtepec on our way back to the world 
we met a certain very well-known “labor 
agent," who dressed like a prince, made him- 
self agreeable and answered our questions 
freely because he hoped to secure the contract 
for furnishing labor for my mythical company, 

“The fact that I am a personal friend 
of some of the governors and mayors, ” he said, 
“puts me in a position to supply your wants 
better than anyone else. I am prepared to 
furnish you any number of laborers up to forty 
thousand a year, men, women and children, 
and my price is fifty pesos each. Children 
workers last better than adults and I advise 
you to use them in preference to others. J can 
furnish you 1,000 children a month under four- 
teen years oj age, and I am prepared to secure 
their legal adoption as sons and daughters of 
the company, so that they can be legally kept 
until they reach the age of twenty-one!” 

“But how," I gasped, “is my company go- 
ing to adopt 12,000 children a year as sons and 
daughters? Do you mean to tell me that the 
government would permit such a thing?" 

* Leave that to me," replied he significantly. 
“Im doing it every day. You don't pay 
your fifty pesos until you get the children 
and the adoption papers too!" 

Looking back to-day upon what I saw in 
Yucatan and in Valle Nacional the whole 
thing seems:to me almost unbelievable. To 
think that in the twentieth century, here in 
America, not two thousand miles from our 
boundary line, there should be—but there! 
my notes are before me and I have told my 
story. Yet I will say this, that as I traveled 
farther and farther in Mexico, and looked 
deeper and deeper into that pit into which so 
many thousands of pitiable creatures have 
been irr to unceasing cruelties,—-lavery 
for life, I asked myself more and more the 
question: * What kind of a government is it, 
that can permit such things to go on?" The 
wonder of it grew on me and I asked others. 
“What sort of a government is this, anyhow?” 
And in the answers I learned many things. 


draon from intimate and authentic sources, that 
ordinary man. 
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and interesting aspect of conditions in that country. 
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adequate description of Diaz printed in the English language—a character sketch full of facts, 
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I! hat the Players Earn—The Million- 
aire Actors— Making New Stars 


to time fulminate loudly against the 

"star? system that so generally domi- 
nates the American stage of to-day. This sys- 
tem, they declare, is in every way vicious. It 
exploits personality at the expense of art, re- 
duces the drama to a set of monologues with 
vocal accompaniments, degrades the stage to 
the level of a gloritied dime museum and en- 
courages a cheap superficiality and surface 
smartness in place of real dramatic literature 
and genuine histrionic skill. 

There is more than half the truth in what 
these critics хау. The star system 15 open to 
savage attack from more than one quarter. 
But perhaps the managers who have devel- 
oped it are not wholly to blame. Perhaps it 
will be found that the state of public taste is 
the real culprit and that the star svstem is 
merely a reflection of that taste. “The theat- 
rical managers are so commercial" is the com- 
plaint of the few critics who have vertebral 
fiber enough to say anvthing but praise of what 
the managers offer the public. So they are. 
They are commercial, indeed. But this is a 
commercial age and most of us help more or 
less to make it so. If we didn't, it wouldn't be 
commercial. We—vou, I, all of us—are the 
public taste and, take us collectively, the stars 
are the stage exhibits that get most of our 
money. The star system, in short, is what it is 
to-day because, as the race-track followers say, 
it “gets thecoin.” Why doesit' get the coin?” 

Well, this is an age of advertising. There's 
no denving that as a people we like a bit of 
noise—we like a brass band. There are a lot 
of things that can't be done without a brass 
band and some of them are worth doing. 
Theodore Roosevelt understood that. Theat- 
rical managers understand it, too. Their 
brass bands are the newspapers, which will 
toot the headline trombone and bang the front- 
page drum for a personality a hundred times 
where they will do it once for an idea. Most 
of us are prone to take people at their own val- 
uations. The star, through his manager, val- 
ues himself highly and tells vou so, through the 
newspapers, stimulated by the busy press agent, 
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early and often, and again, and repeatedly. 
and on other occasions also. And the first 
thing vou know you begin to think that mavbe 
this fellow is right about himself. And when 
he comes to vour town you pay $1.50 or $2.00 to 
findout. Andhalfthetimeyoudon'tknow then. 

It is not an easy thing to make a theatrical 
star of the first magnitude. It sometimes costs 
a good deal of money, but, once made, a star is 
the most dependable and prolific monev-maker 
in that precarious business, theatrical manage- 
ment. Stars cannot be made without the aid 
of popular plays, but, once made, they will 
often run profitably from their own momentum 
for some time, even though their plavs be bad. 
Theatrical goods, like some of our most famous 
products, are sold by the label on the can quite 
as much as by the contents. It is just another 
case of the trade-mark. : 

But, vou ask, is the drama then no longer to 
be included in the field of Art? Perhaps: but 
it’s largely art for the dollar’s sake. And it is 
all in your hands. The kind of art that vou 
will pay to sec on the other side of the foot- 
lights is the kind of art that you will get there— 
that and no other. То an extent true of no 
other of the arts, dramatic art is in vour hands. 

While it is well known that the star svstem is 
profitable, comparatively few persons have any 
clear idea of how profitable it is when devel- 
oped to its utmost. It is proposed to give here 
a few figures which will show with a clearness 
possible in no other way the quality of the 
commercialism to which our theatrical man- 
agers, tempted. bv the complaisant public, 
have so generally succumbed. In a few cases 
it is possible to describe these figures as exact, 
but absolute precision is not claimed for the 
rest. But for all of the figures given here it can 
be said that, while по access has been had to 
managerial balance sheets, they represent in 
round numbers the careful estimates of men 
who have been for years closely associated with 
the business side of the American stage, some 
of them as business associates of the stars 
mentioned. 

In the last few vears of his life Richard 
Mansfield was the most profitable star in this 
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JULIA MARLOWE 


Who plays Shakespeare, even though she makes 
more money in modern drama 
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The most profitable star in the world 
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MAUDE ADAMS 


Who in twelve years of stardom has made 
more than a million dollars 
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OTIS SKINNER 


An actor whose profits increase. yearly 


country, as he was the greatest actor. He was 
his own manager and most of his profits he 
took himself. This particular feature of the 
star svstem exhibited great acting on the part 
of a single individual; but in several of his 
most profitable plays Mr. Mansfield was but in- 
differently supported and the plays themselves 
were but backgrounds for his genius. — ** Beau 
Brummell” and “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
belonged in this class, the former being an 
especially thinly furnished sketch vitalized by 
the acting of the great virtuoso. But this is no 
place to analyze the sources of Mr. Mansfield’s 
success. It is а conservative estimate to say that 
during the last vears of his life Mr. Mans- 
field’s profits were never less than $150,000 a 
year and sometimes exceeded $200,000, and this 
estimate takes account of certain extraordinary 
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expenses such as the private 
car in which he traveled all 
about thecountry. Ononeof 
his last visits to San Francisco, 
his receipts for two weeks 
exceeded $53,000, of which 
80 per cent., or $42,400. 
went to the actor himself. 
Along toward the last of his 
life it made little difference 
what he played. All that 
was necessary was to exhibit 
his name in front of a thea- 
ter and the house was 
packed. 

Of the living stars it is 
perhaps invidious to single 
out some above others, and 
it is not pretended that all 
of the big money-makers are 
mentioned here. But some 
of them are so luminously 
in the public eve that no dis- 
cussion of this subject would 
be complete that excluded 
their names. Two such are 
Maude Adams and David 
Warfield. 

In recent vears Miss 
Adams has been particularly 
fortunate in her plays. Of 
the last four seasons she has 
occupied two exclusively with 
the adorable ‘‘Peter Pan," 
and one with “What Every 
Woman knows," and the 
latter Barrie play will employ 
her at least all of the present 
season. “Тһе Jesters,” in 
which she appeared two years 
ago, was far less popular, 
but a reasonable estimate of the profits from 
her performances for the last four years would 
place the average at $175,000. She has been 
a star since 1897 (twelve years) and as a star 
of her caliber is certain to receive not less 
than so per cent. of the profits, Miss Adam- 
is by this time more than a millionaire, as 
she has always lived unostentatiously. 

David Warfield’s career is unique. The 
present season will be his eleventh as a 
star. In these eleven vears he has ap- 
peared in only three plays, ** The Auctioneer,” 
“The Music Master," and “A Grand Army 
Man." For the last five years he has been 
seen only іп “ The Music Master,” with the 
exception of a comparatively few perform- 
ances of *A Grand Army Man." He is the 
most profitable star in the world at the 
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present time. The total 
amount paid by the Amer- 
ican public to see him in 
**'The Music Master” alone 
is known to only three per- 
sons, himself, David Belasco 
and Charles Klein, but it 
seems certain that in five 
years the total receipts must 
have exceeded $2,000,000. 

The first year “Тһе Music 
Master” went ‘‘on the road," 
after two years at the Bijou 
Theater in New York, Mr. 
Warfield played two weeks 
in Boston to receipts of $19,- 
ооо and $21,000 respectively, 
while a week made up of 
three nights in Providence 
and three one-night stands in 
smaller New England cities 
netted a total of $23,000. But 
the amazing thing was done 
when the play came for the 
first time to the Academy of 
Music in New York. Here 
Mr. Warfield played four 
weeks to only a few dollars 
less than an even $100,000, 
an average of almost $25,000 
weekly. This is believed to 
constitute a record. At the 
same theater, in 1888, Booth 
and Barrett, then on a joint 
farewell tour as co-stars, 
played in repertoire to a total 
of about $42,000 for two 
weeks. 

In the present season Mr. 
Warfield, still using “Тһе 
Music Master,” will appear 
in many cities in the south and in the middle and 
northwest where he has never before been 
seen. Incredible as it may seem to the unin- 
structed, if his 50 per cent. personal share of 
the profits of the season does not amount to 
a quarter of a million dollars he will be sur- 
prised, shocked, pained and grieved. 

This may be Mr. Warfield's last year in “Тһе 
Music Master.” It ought to be. There is 
something melancholy in the spectacle of an 
artist of his ability putting in six of the best 
years of his life playing one part—no matter 
what part. He ought to be filling his gallery 
with fine portraits. Moreover, he can afford it. 
He has lived almost frugally and is by this 
time certainly a millionaire at least. 

E. H. Sothern has made some costly excur- 
sions into the classics, but he probably doesn't 
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GRACE GEORGE 


A successful star after many years of financial loss 


regret it. That is the kind of a man he is. He 
made more money with romantic costume 
plays like *If I were King" than he ever did 
with his beautiful “Hamlet” or his “ Riche- 
lieu," and it is a matter of record that he 
temporarily shelved “Гога Dundreary,” which 
was coining money, in order to put on “Don 
Quixote," which he must have known would 
never prove anything more than a success of 
esteem. Mr. Sothern has known several sea- 
sons when his profits exceeded $100,000 and 
his poorest season in fifteen years has not fallen 
below $40,000. 

Miss, Marlowe’s devotion to tragedy and the 
heroic drama has also been expensive. With 
plays like “Barbara Frietchie" and ‘When 
Knighthood was in Flower," her profits have 
averaged from $80,000 to $90,000 yearly. In 
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other years they sank as low as $30,000 to 
$40,000. From time to time she has joined 
forces with Mr. Sothern for a season in the 
classic drama and their combined receipts 
represented an average of not much less than 
$100,000. 

John Drew, who has been a star for seven- 
teen years, has been one of the most consistent 
successes of them all. All the way from ** The 
Masked Ball" of 1892 to “Inconstant George? 
of 1909, he has had few poor plays with now 
and then a reallv big one, like the never-to-be- 
forgotten, tender * Rosemary” of Louis N. 
Parker, or that most brilliant of all modern 
light comedies, Henry Arthur. Јопех ‘The 
Liars.” Popularity, wide and steady, has been 
his and he has еш ап average уеапу 
profit of something like $50,000. The year 
he played “My Wife," with Billie Burke as 
his leading woman, the high-water mark was 
reached with from $80,000 to $90,000 in profits, 
of which he got 5o per cent. 

A most profitable conjunction of stars was 
in operation when Nat Goodwin and Maxine 
Elliott appeared together. They had several 
seasons when they cleared a good deal more 
than $100,000 in profit. Since their separa- 
tion, what with poor plays and devotion to min- 
ing interests, Mr. Goodwin's theatrical for- 
tunes have declined, but Miss Elliott has con- 
tinued to make large sums in her best vears 
and a very respectable income in her poorest 
seasons. 

The Barrymore name is a pretty valuable 
trade-mark and there isn’t any doubt that it 
helps Miss Ethel Barrymore to roll the year’s 
profits up to somewhere between $50,000 and 
$75,000. Indeed, even as her Uncle John is 
one of the most consistent of the elder stars, so 
is Miss Barrymore perhaps the most depend- 
able of the younger set. She hasn't always had 
the best plays, either. What part of the prof- 
its does she retain? Well, до per cent., per- 
haps, and her salary. Billie Burke is one of 
the latest additions to the stellar ranks. “Love 
Watches” was her play last vear and its profits 
were perhaps $50,000. 

Viola Allen, from the commercial point of 
view, has had a varied career; but for several 
seasons she appeared in “The Christian" to 
enormous profits, exceeding $100,000 annu- 
ally. Otis Skinner, among our very best actors, 
is one of the comers. He began to return good 
profits about the time he produced “ Тће Har- 
vester." The profits of “The Honor of the 
Family,” in which he appeared the last two 
seasons, were over $50,000 annually. 

It has been uphill work making some of our 
successful stars. Often the trouble has been 
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with the plays. It took money, and a good deal 
of it, to make Eleanor Robson a profitable star, 
but the thing has been accomplished. It took 
a long fight to place Grace George in the suc- 
cessful list. For each of several years it cost 
$30,000. But she worked hard and steadily 
and improved vastly. Last vear she got a 
good plav and the balance sheet showed a 
profit of $22,500. 

Another very wealthy theatrical star who 
has made all his money out of the theater is 
William Gillette. Acting and play-making 
have combined to place him surely in the 
millionaire class, for in addition to his income 
as à successful star he has received many 
thousands of dollars in royalties on such plays 
as “Sherlock Holmes," “Secret Service,” 
“The Private Secretary,” “Held by the 
Enemy" and “Тоо Much Johnson," all of 
them most successful with the public. William 
H. Crane, now nearing the end of a long and 
honorable career as a star, is also a millionaire, 
for he has made great sums for years and 
has led a quiet and thrifty private life. Мг. 
Crane, like Miss Adams, John Drew and Mr. 
Gillette, has large investments in real estate 
in and out of New York City. 

Mrs. Fiske has had her ups and downs, but 
the downs have not been very downy while the 
ups have been distinctly uppish. It is safe to 
say that she averages profits of $50,000, and it’s 
ail in the family, as her husband is her man- 
ager. Perhaps her most successful seasons 
were when she played **Tess” and ‘“ Becky 
Sharp." “Salvation Nell" made so much 
monev throughout the West last season that 
Mrs. Fiske will go on using it this year. Ina 
single week in Los Angeles this actress and 
play attracted gross receipts of over $20,000. 

Even the despised classics are not always un- 
profitable for a star, for Robert B. Mantell has 
for a number of years in the classic repertory 
cleared profits ranging from $20,000 to $30,000 
annually. Lesser stars, of whom Broadway 
seldom hears, make sums that are not by any 
manner of means to be sneezed at. Thomas 
E. Shea, for example, trots about the country 
profiting himself not much less, if any, than 
Mr. Mantell. The big theaters never heard of 
such an actress as Minnie Victorson, yet she 
ambles over a circuit made up of towns of the 
third and fourth class and picks up from $6,000 
to $8,000 annually, starring in plays like ** The 
Straight Road” and “Тһе Woman Pays"— 
and there are many more like her. 

In quite another field, Montgomery and 
Stone are among the most successful. These 
two plavers are little more than glorified acro- 
bats, yet their first season in “Тһе Red Mill," 
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following ‘‘The Wizard of Oz,” returned prof- 
its of $120,000, many, many thanks to Victor 
Herbert’s music. Of this sum, the acrobats 
divided $30,000. They have been doing better 
than that every one of the four years since. 
The very latest addition to the theatrical 
constellation is Miss Elsie Ferguson, who plays 
the title part in “Such a Little Queen," 
Channing Pollock’s whimsical romance of 
Herzegovina and Harlem. Miss Ferguson 
was nota star when the play was first pro- 
duced in New York, but within a week her 
name went up on the electric sign outside the 
theater, in these days the final index of 
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stardom. She has arrived at her destination 
over a far shorter route than that traveled 
by most stars and the permanency of her grip 
on the uncertain eminence that she now 
occupies remains to be determined. 

But the point is that the success of the star 
svstem is founded in cash—in cash paid by you 
and others like you. How much you and the 
others pay to make that success you have seen. 
If you don't like the system you have only 
to stop paying. If you do like it, which vou 
probably do, you'll go on paying and the 
carping critics may carp all they please, for, 
right or wrong, the star system will continue. 
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With Illustrations by James H. Daugherty 


R. JAMES, alias Swell, McConnell 
М: an hour short of noon with all 


the customary symptoms. He recog- 
nized the symptoms but not the surroundings. 
This was no Pullman berth in which he found 
himself, nor did his blinking eyes find framed 
in the little grimy window any such picture 
as they expected. It was decidedly puzzling, 
and for the moment his cloudy brain refused 
to grapple with the problem. He dropped 
his head back on to the dirty pillow with a 
groan. When next he opened his eyes he 
realized where he was, in a cheap room of 
some cheap hotel. 
A wan gray light 
filtered through 
the window, and 
outside, in the well 
upon which it 
gave, the rain was 
falling as cheer- 
lessly and remorse- 
lessly as only a 
Chicago rain can 
fall. Swell's first 
emotions were 
not pleasant. 
Memory still 
played truant, but 
he knew he was 
broke; otherwise 
he wouldn't be 
where he was. 
Thought was 
physically and 
mentally painful, but he narrowed his eyes 
and puckered his forehead and presently out 
of a chaos of fragments which memory grudg- 
ingly presented he fashioned a history of the 
preceding twenty-four hours. For a tragic 
moment he regarded the result. Then he 


Memory still played truant, but he knew he was 
broke; otherwise he wouldn't be where he was 


turned over onto his face and silently cursed 
himself, Fate and one Spike Murray. 

In order to understand Swell's state of mind 
it is necessary to know something more of 
that gentleman's affairs. Swell was a thimble- 
rigger, a shell-game operator, and stood high 
in his profession. Unfortunately for Swell, 
however, the business is no longer what it 
used to be. Newspaper publicity is rapidly 
ruining it. And so, in spite of the fact that 
Swell was an artist in his line, for the last two 
years it had been hard sledding; as he himself 
expressed it, the best he had got was the worst 

of it. Strange to 

tell, the beginning 
of this period of 
business depres- 
sion had coincided 
withthe beginning 
of Swell’s mar- 
ried life, and up 
until now the sum 
of his contribu- 
tions to the family 
exchequer had 
been lamentably 
small. 

Nellie, who was 

a good girl and a 

sensible one—al- 

though her mar- 

riageto Mr. James 
' McConnell seem- 

ed to her friends 

to indicatea 
temporary lapse from sagacity—didn’t ap- 
prove of her husband's profession. The only 
defense that Swell could advance was that it 
“brought in the coin." 

*And some day," retorted Nellie, with a 
wise shake of her little red head, ‘‘it’ll bring 
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the cops. And then where'll vou be? And 
where'll I be?" 

"Cops?" laughed Swell. *“ Don’t vou worry, 
Nell. Thev ain't never hepped up to me yet, 
and they ain't going to. I play it foxy, 
girlie. An’, besides, I never seen a cop yet I 
couldn't square with a yellow-back.” 

But Nellie’s objections bore weight and 
Swell had promised to settle down into a less 
unconventional business just as soon as he 
got the chance, the chance meaning the pos- 
session of four thousand dollars, which was 
all that was required to buy out Curly Mar- 
wood's Billiard and Pool Parlors. А hard- 
working thimblerigger doesn't have much 
time to spend in the bosom of his family, un- 
less his family accompanies him on his travels. 
And this Nellie wouldn't consider. So, after 
a twelve days’ honeymoon, Nellie went back 
to making beds in a Bowery hotel and Swell 
slipped up into Canada and worked along the 
line of the Grand Trunk. But it seemed that 
Fate was trying to deprive Swell of his single 
excuse for thimblerigging. The farmers had 
been reading the papers, and it wasa lean 
year that followed. Occasionally Swell and 
Nellie exchanged brief and strangely-spelled 
epistles, confined principally to information 
regarding the state of the weather and the 
writer's health, but marriage had engendered 
a new pride which Swell wouldn't have be- 
lieved himself capable of a few months be- 
fore, and he didn't show up in New York. 
He wouldn't go back there, he told himself 
grimly, with empty pockets. He did go back 
finally, but that was nearly a year after the 
wedding and a brief run of luck had put him 
a couple of hundred dollars to the good. He 
made a brave show of that two hundred, and 
was all for blowing it in quickly and spec- 
tacularlv. But Nellie wasn't that sort. She 
got half of it away from him before he had 
been in town two hours and put it in the 
savings bank, a proceeding which Swell 
secretly admired and openly derided. 

'The other hundred didn't last long; some- 
thing like five davs all told; and then Swell 
kissed Nellie good-by again, told her to be a 
good girl and keep straight and he'd be buy- 
ing her diamonds get, and returned to the 
harvest field. 

All that summer he toiled diligently, for 
awhile working with a two-ring circus through 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, and 
later working back toward Chicago bv a zig- 
zag route that took in most of the state and 
county fairs. Fortune was cov until well into 
the autumn. Then phenomenal crops loos- 
ened the farmers’ purse-strings, and Swell’s 
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nimble fingers, gentlemanly address and 
suave manner reaped their reward. When 
he reached Chicago he had, thanks to the 
credulity of his rural clients and the elusive- 
ness of the little pea, twenty-four hundred 
dollars snugly fitted to his person. Swell was 
well pleased. With twenty-four hundred that 
requisite four thousand didn’t look so big nor 
Curly Marwood’s billiard establishment so far 
away. Swell flattered himself that under his 
management that billiard and pool business 
was capable of turning out a snug living; and 
an honest one too. And of late that fact had 
held its appeal. Swell already saw himself 
living with Nellie in a cosy little Harlem flat 
furnished with shining mahogany chairs and 
tables, a glittering brass bed, crimson. chenille 
portieres and—yes, Swell’s vision always in- 
cluded a little kiddie with red hair just like 
his mother's. 

Swell struck Chicago, the last of October. 
He meant to go straight through, but between 
trains he met an old acquaintance in the per- 
son of Spike Murray. A few hours later 
Swell, happier and more valiant by reason of 
many drinks, was playing faro in the little 
back room of a West Side gambling house in 
an earnest endeavor to swell his twenty-four 
hundred to four thousand. Swell wasn't a 
novice at faro—far from it; but to-night was 
not his night. Fortune, after beaming on him 
for two months, turned her back. The 
twenty-four hundred dwindled and dwindfed, 
and as his fortune diminished his thirst in- 
creased. Swell’s memory carried him to a 
point some two hours after midnight; what 
the subsequent happenings were he could only 
surmise. Now it was a half-dollar room in a 
cheap lodging house, an empty pocket and 
remorse. 

After a while he reached out with a groan, 
drew his outer clothes to him and went through 
them. All he found in the way of money was 
a twenty-dollar bill tucked into a vest pocket. 
That was stake money. They had put it 
there before turning him out. The sight of 
the bill opened the floodgates of his wrath. 

For a while he considered the advisability of 
seeking Spike and breaking his head; of re- 
turning to the gambling house and raising a 
riot. But it had been a square game, he 
knew that; and he had no kick coming. As 
for Spike—well, even Spike had been only 
earning his wages. He had found a sucker 
and had roped him, just as Swell himself 
would have done under like circumstances. 
For the first time in his life Swell experienced 
a twinge of sympathy toward his own victims. 
Presently he dressed himself, and found his 


He took good care to win by one ball, or two at the most, 
and the other man seemed always on the point~of victory 


way down to the office through dark, ill- 
lighted corridors that smelled sickeningly of 
frying food. 

The fortnight that followed wasn’t a pleas- 
ant one. He made several attempts to follow 
his profession, but Chicago was undergoing 
one of its periodic spasms of virtue, and after 
two narrow escapes from arrest he gave it up. 
He nursed the twenty dollars carefully, and it 
was well he did, for it was many days before 
more coin flowed his way. He wrote once to 
Nellie, briefly telling her that his health was 
good, the weather rotten, and that he had 
postponed his return to New York for a while 
but hoped to get back there by Christmas. 
He established himself at a lodging house 
where for twenty-five cents a day he was pro- 
vided with a bed, warmth and the daily 
papers. In the papers he studied the want 
advertisements in the hope of finding a market 
for his limited talents. 

Finally, a fortnight to a day after his arrival 
in Chicago, and on just such another after- 
noon as that to which he had awakened after 
his night of faro, Swell crept, wet and miser- 
able, but outwardly prosperous and selí-pos- 


sessed, into a little pool room on the South 
Side in search of warmth and entertainment. 
Swell loved billiards and pool, and was no 
mean player. He found a vacant chair, and 
settled down to watch the games. "The pro- 
prietor, a shifty-eyed little Italian, glanced at 
his wet clothes suspiciously, but Swell, even 
when Fate was dealing most harshly with him, 
managed to retain something of that guise of 
manner and breeding which had always been 
his most valuable asset. 

After a while the place began to thin out. 
When the last two players returned their cues 
to the rack and left their table Swell looked 
at the clock. It was almost half-past six. 
Something besides the clock told him that it 
was dinner-time, and he was getting up to go 
when the door opened to admit a newcomer. 
He was a big, well but somewhat flashily 
dressed man of fifty-odd years, with a very 
black mustache that Swell decided had been 
recently dyed. The newcomer seemed dis- 
appointed to find the room so empty. He 
spoke to the proprietor, hung his dripping 
rain-coat on a hook, selected a cue and chalked 
it. You can tell a good deal about a player’s 
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prowess by the way he handles his cue, even 
before he lays it over the rail, and Swell men- 
tally put the man with the dyed mustache 
down as good. Consequently he hesitated 
the fraction of a second when, presently, the 
newcomer looked over at him and asked, 
“Play?” 

Swell wanted to play, but he couldn’t afford 
to lose. Still, a couple of games at five cents 
each wouldn’t break him if it came to paying, 
and so he nodded and found a cue. 

“Wet night,” said the man. “Draw for 
break ?” 

Swell nodded again, pushed his ball to the 
top cushion, won and broke. His adversary 
pocketed five and Swell cleaned off the 
table. 

* Huh," said the other. ‘‘Have a cigar?” 

Swell thought he would. It was a good 
cigar, and Swell’s spirits brightened. 

“Play you for a quarter,” said the other. 
Swell nodded. 

The man with the dyed mustache won. 

“Опе each,” said Swell carelessly, as he 
chalked his cue. 

“Quarter again?" asked the man. Swell 
nodded. The other didn’t hear his sigh of re- 
lief. Swell won that game and the next one. 
His opponent was good, but no better, and 
Swell knew that he could win nine games out 
often. But he didn't allow the other to share 
that knowledge. He took good care to win 
by one ball, or two at the most, and the other 
man seemed alwavs on the point of victory. 
After the fourth game the man with the dyed 
mustache grew nettled. 

“Say, you’re pretty good, son,” he said, 
“but you certainly do have all-fired luck. PH 
play you best two out of three for a dollar a 
game. What do you say?” 

After an appearance of hesitation Swell 
agreed. He lost the first game and won the 
second and third. Then he started to put up 
his cue. But the other man wasn’t satisfied. 

“Here, don’t hurry off,” he said. ‘You 
haven't got all my money vet." He drew out 
a fat roll and peeled off two fives. “I owe 
you two and a quarter,” he said. ‘Take it 
out of that.” He tossed one of the bills 
across the table. He laid the second on the 
rail. “Апа I'll play you two out of three for 
this.” Swell nodded. 

“Well, Pm hungry, and it’s past my dinner- 
time,” he said, *but ГЇЇ stay with you for 
that. Hi, Cap," he called to the proprietor, 
“bring a couple of cigars; two for a quarter.” 
When they came he handed the first of the 
five-dollar bills in payment, received four dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents in change, pocketed 
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two dollars and pushed the balance across the 
table. ''Have a fresh cigar," he said. 

It had cost him a quarter to have the bill 
changed, but it wouldn't have done to let his 
opponent know he had been betting with less 
than a dollar in his pocket. 

Swell barely managed to squeeze out a win- 
ner in the first and third games. "The other 
handed him the five. “Га like to try you 
again, son," he growled. “ "гор in this time 
to-morrow if you ain't busy." 

Swell agreed, and the man with the dyed 
mustache went out. Swell was following him 
when the proprietor called from behind the 
desk. 

* Here, ain't you forgetting something ?" he 
asked. 

“No, I guess not," replied Swell innocently. 
“I got everything I brought.” 

“Апа a little something besides, eh 2?” asked 
the proprietor. ‘About seven dollars, eh?” 

“Why not?” asked Swell steadily. 

“Why not? Say, do you think I'm run- 
ning a gambling joint here for your benefit, 
my friend? Nixie! I guess I come in for 
about half of that seven." 

“Youre a flighty guesser," 
Swell, his hand on the door. 

*[s that so? Well, you hand over, little 
one, or I'll have you pulled. The cop's a 
friend of mine, all right." 

"Well, he ain't got anything on me. I 
come by this coin honest, didn't I? Playing 
pool for money ain't any crime, is it?” 

“It would be the way I'd tell it," said the 
other significantly. “Соте, now, friend, get 
wise and shell out.” 

Swell considered a moment. It was a 
hold-up pure and simple, but he didn’t relish 
the idea of falling foul of the Chicago police 
without any money to square himself. At last: 

“I tell you what I'll do," he said. “PN 
hand over three of it. I need the rest in my 
business. To-morrow I'll drop in again and 
if anything comes my way ГЇЇ divvy up 
halves." 

*How do I know you'll show up to-mor- 
row ?" the proprietor asked suspiciously. 

* You don't. You just take my say-so for 
that. But it looks like a pretty good little 
graft, and— well, I need the money. So I 
guess you needn't worry about my not coming 
back.” 

* All right. Give me the three.” 

“Put two on the counter,” answered Swell. 

“Smart, ain't yer?" sneered the proprietor. 

“Well, Гуе seen 'em made like you before 
this. 'There's your five. Thanks. So long. 
I'll be around to-morrow.” 


responded 
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“That’s right. And, say, on the square, 
you and me might be able to pull out quite a 
bit this way. It ain't a bad lay, what?" 

** Not for you," replied Swell. 

It wasn't. Swell spent every afternoon and 
evening in the billiard room and did well. He 
was circumspect, quiet and retiring. Usually 
the stakes were small, but on one or two oc- 
casions he made a killing of some magnitude. 
'The man with the dyed mustache showed up 
regularly every evening shortly after six and 
played for an hour. Swell was always ready 
to help him pass the time, but he never took 


much of the man's money. He felt rather 
grateful to the man with the dyed mustache. 
Things had been at a pretty low ebb with him 
when that seven dollars came his way. One 
night—Swell had allowed the other to win 
three games running as a consolation—the 
man with the dyed mustache invited him out 
to dinner and Swell went. His new ac- 
quaintance led the way to one of the more 
pretentious eating houses, ordered a good din- 
ner and a bottle of wine, and played the host 
ungrudgingly. It came out that his name was 
Whalen, Big Joe Whalen, and that he was the 
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proprietor of а ten-cent theater that was coin- 
ing money for him. When their after-dinner 
cigars were alight Whalen said: 

* Come on around to the theater with me. 
We've got a rattling good show this week; the 
best pictures this side of New York." 

“TIL drop around later on,” said Swell. 

* Ask for me at the window. 
somewhere. I'll look for you.” 

Swell went back to the billiard room and 
picked up a few halves and quarters before 
nine o'cdock. Then he divided the day's 
spoils with the proprietor and strolled across 
town to the theater. Whalen was in the little 
gaudily decorated box office when he reached it. 

“Here you are then," he said heartily. 
“Come along in." He led Swell past the 
ticket taker and into the dim house. The 
place was heavy with tobacco smoke and 
crowded with men and women. On the white 
drop a series of moving pictures were waver- 
ing and flickering. Somewhere an orchestra 
was playing. Whalen led Swell to a box near 
the stage. “Stop at the office as you come 
out," he whispered as he left, “апа we'll have 
a nip together across the street.” 

That was the beginning of the friendship. 
After that thev fell into the habit of eating to- 
gether in the evenings after their pool, Swell 
acting as host whenever Whalen would allow 
him the privilege. But that wasn’t very often. 

“Put up your roll, my boy,” Whalen would 
say, thrusting Swell’s hand back with one of 
his own big bediamoned paws. *'You'll need 
it. It comes to me easy like, and I like to 
spend it on a friend.” 

“Maybe I do, too,” responded Swell with 
one of his infrequent smiles. Big Joe laughed, 
pleased. 

“Meanin’ me, eh? Sav, laddie, vou and 
me's got quite some friendly, ain't we? Well, 
say, I like you, hanged if I don't! I sort of 
took to you the first night I see you. And 
then, the other dav, when vou let me win 
them three games 'cause you thought I'd be 
grouchy " 

Swell started and Whalen chuckled. 

“So you thought I wasn't on, eh? Why, 
boy, I see how it was the second time we 
played.” 

“Then what did you let me take vour 
money for?" asked Swell. 

"Why? "Cause I wanted to. I got mv 
fun and I was willin’ to pay for it; see? That's 
Big Joe Whalen, alwavs was and alwavs will 
be. No, you didn't fool me long, laddie. I 
was on all right, all right. But vou didn't try 
to put no harpoon in me, and that made a 
great big hit with me, son, it sure did!” 


I'll be there’ 
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November passed with its rains and fogs 
and Swell's hope of spending Christmas with 
Nellie grew dimmer and dimmer as the days 
went by. He was making money, but it came 
in driblets, and was hardly more than enough 
to keep him going, even though he still lodged 
at the same place and allowed himself few 
luxuries. 

Swell got ill. Splashing around Chicago 
streets in December without an overcoat isn’t 
conducive to health, and Swell came down 
flat on his back with grippe. The illness 
for the while weakened his moral backbone. 
He went back to the billiard parlor, but the 
heart had gone out of his playing, and his 
earnings were so small that the Italian pro- 
prietor grumbled and charged him with hold- 
ing out. Whalen made him buy a cheap 
overcoat and wear it, and by the middle of 
the month, by which time Christmas was in 
the air and the shop windows were bright and 
gay with holiday attire, Swell began to feel 
himself again. New York was now con- 
stantly in his thoughts. There were times 
when he told himself that if he could get back 
there with a little money in his pocket he 
would be satisfied to take any job he could 
find, no matter how hard or mean. He began 
to get it into his head that the world was down 
on him and that life wasn't worth much“to a 
man like him. And he got to worrying about 
Nellie, too. He hadn’t sent her any money 
for two months, and New York was a bad 
place for a pretty girl without money. He 
imagined all sorts of unpleasant things, things 
that made him grip his hands and sent the 
blood rushing into his head. In plain En- 
lish, Swell had lost his nerve, and that’s not a 
good thing to have happen to you when you 
are in Swell’s predicament and you’re only 
twenty-eight vears old. 

About the best thing that Swell had at that 
time was Big Joe Whalen’s friendship. Big 
Joe was sane and level-headed and an ex- 
cellent antidote for the poison that was work- 
ing in Swell. They saw each other every day. 
Almost always they played their three games 
of billiards before dinner, and always Swell 
went to the theater toward the end of the per- 
formance and sat with Big Joe in the little 
box-like office until it was time to lock up the 
house. Then they had a bite together across 
the street in the little down-stair café that 
Whalen patronized. It was down there, un- 
der the sidewalk, on a night barely a week 
before Christmas that Whalen got Swell's 
story out of him for the first time. Big Joe 
had been telling his own life history; how he 
had started out thirty years before as barker 


It was down there, under the sidewalk, on a night barely a week before 
Christmas that Whalen got Swell's story out of him for the first time 


for a Wild West Show; how he had bought a 
half-interest in a side show and had later 
opened a dime museum in New York; how 
he had lost everything he possessed—three 
thousand dollars worth of wax figures, scenery 
and furnishings—by a fire which had swept 
away a whole block of the Bowery; how he 
had started anew the next day with a rented 
sea-serpent made of paper and cotton wool. 
“Тһе place was six feet broad by twelve 
deep," he said, ‘‘and I paid a dollar a day for 
it and had to settle up every night. I bought 


some Turkey red and made a curtain of it; 
sewed every stitch myself, too; and I stood 
outside and did my own barking. I was 
there two months, and then I rented a bigger 
place and sunk every cent I had to my name. 
For two days I hadn't the price of a ham sand- 
wich. But I made it go, my boy, and two 
years later I sold out for six thousand and 
came here to old Chi. I’ve tried two or three 
things since, but they was always theaters of 
one sort or another. And now I'm Big Joe 
Whalen, and everybody knows me around 
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here. Some day, and it won’t be long, either, 
Ill be runnin’ for alderman. And when I 
get there"—Whalen's eyes twinkled—‘‘well, 
laddie, I've watched the game and I know 
how to play it! And now tell me about your- 
self, son. It’s a close mouth you keep. But 
I'm not askin’ just to be askin’, and you 
know that. What's vour line?” 

Swell placed his cigarette on the edge of 
the table and made a couple of quick passes 
over the cloth. Whalen’s brows went up. 

“Shell game, do you mean?” Swell nodded. 
Whalen chuckled. 

* And I'll bet you're a good one. Thank 
God I didn't try that with you! But what 
you doin’ here? This ain't no place for your 
business, is it?” 

Then Swell told how he had been following 
the circus and working the fairs, and how he 
had struck the city with a roll only to lose it 
at faro. Whalen shook his head. 

“Gee, you was an easy come-on, wasn't 
you?" he asked sorrowfully. ‘ Take it from 
me, now; you can't put money in the old sock 
and flirt with the pasteboards. "That's dead 
right, son. I know. I’ve tried it. Its a 
rich man's game, and even them goes broke 
at it every day. Take my advice and keep 
away.” 

“Рт going to,” said Swell. “I was a fool. 
I know that. I got some liquor into me and 
thought I was Little Nemo. I wanted to 
double my roll so’s I could go home—back to 
New York—and settle down to an honest 
game.” 

“And what at?” asked Whalen. 

“Well, there's a nice little billiard and pool 
stand I've had my eye on for two years and 
more,” said Swell. Whalen thumped the 
table with his big fist. 

“That’s you!” he declared enthusiastically. 
“That’s where yof'd ought to be, my boy!” 

* And maybe it's where I would be soon if I 
hadn't gone and blown my oof. Gee, it 
makes me sick to think of it! Why, me and 
my girl might be looking around for a flat 
now if—if н 

“Got your eyes on a girl, have you?” asked 
Whalen with ponderous jocularity. 

“She’s my wife," said Swell thoughtfully. 

“You mean vou’re married?” Whalen 
snorted his surprise. “Well, well! Got a 
wife, have you? Any kiddies?” Swell shook 
his head. 

“Not yet.” 
Then: 

“Т wa'n't never married,” mused Whalen. 
“There was a girl once—when I was a young 
feller—but, hell, what's the use, eh? Maybe 


'There was a moment of silence. 
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some day I'll get me a wife. But why don't 
you go home, laddie, and stop your wander- 
in’, eh?” 

"Im going—when I get the price," an- 
swered Swell. 

"Ain't you got any money now? Nothin’ 
at all, I mean.” 

“I got about twenty-two dollars," answered 
Swell. ‘‘That’d take me home, maybe, but I 
just can’t show up there before Nellie without 
something in my jeans, ’specially right before 
Christmas. What’s more, I won’t.” 

‘‘Where’s this billiard place you was talk- 
ing about?” asked Whalen. “I know New 
York like my old mother knew the Bible.” 

Swell told him and Whalen puffed at his 
cigar in silence for a moment. Then he 
leaned across the table and waved the cigar 
under Swell’s nose. 

“Look here, my boy, you get that two thou 
together again and let me know you've got it; 
sce? Just show it to me; understand? And 
I'll match it dollar for dollar and you go and 
get your shop. Is it plain?” Swell flushed 
a little. 

“Yes, it's plain, all right, all right," he re- 
plied with a little laugh. “But I don't see 
you doing that, Whalen.” 

“You don’t? Why?” 

*' You got too much sense.” 

“I guess I know what Pm doin’. You do 
like I tell you, laddie, and ГЇ keep my рап 
of the bargain. Is it a go?” 

“You bet it is!" said Swell. “And I'll 
make you remember it before long, Whalen!” 

“I want you to. Ican see you makin’ a 
great big hit with a billiard and pool parlor 
of your own. You'd just sort of fit in, I 
guess." 

“Oh, I'll make it go if I ever get it,” said 
Swell grimly. “But when, eh? When’ll I 
get another two thou together, Whalen ?” 

“I know.” Whalen shook his head sym- 
pathetically. ‘I’m sorry. But maybe you'll 
do it. Sure, if I was only alderman now I'd 
find you a place to-morrow morning." 

“And I wouldn't take it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m going back home to Nellie 
the first thing I do, Whalen. I ain’t seen her 
for months and months. Gee, I don’t even 
know if she’s forgotten me! There’s lots of 
temptation in that old city for a girl to slide 
down Easy Street, Whalen. God! I ” 

“There, there! Easy, laddie. The girl’s 
all right. Sure, she couldn’t help remember- 
in’ you. Sit down again. What time is it? 
Can you see the clock? My vest is so tight 
it’s a day’s job to get my watch out.” 
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“Its twenty past eleven.” 

“Then there's time enough," said Whalen. 
He called a waiter. ‘John, my boy, put your 
head out the door and make a noise like a 
dollar bill to the first cabby you see. Quick, 
now!” 

“Where you goin’?” asked Swell moodily. 

“To the place where you're bunkin’, boy. 
"То get your things. And then we’re goin’ to 
the station for the midnight train to New York.” 

Swell stared. Whalen chuckled and dove 
into his trousers for his roll of bills. Peeling 
off five twenties he pushed them across the 
table. 


“Aw, go on!” said Swell with an oath. “І 
ain't taking any hand-outs!” 
*Hand-out? This ain't no hand-out! I'm 


loanin’ it to you. You're my friend, ain't 
you? And you need to get back home to see 
your wife, don't you? And you're just mark- 
in' time here and gettin? nowhere, ain't you? 
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* Good-by, my boy, and a merry Christmas to you!” 
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Well, take the' money, laddie, as between 
friends, and light out. You can give it me 
back some day. I’m not worryin’ about that. 
Hey?" This to the waiter. 

“‘There’s a cab outside, Mr. Whalen.” 

“Then come on. Get a moveon! "There's 
only half an hour till train time. Keep the 
change, John, but don't spend it for whisky, 
you lop-eared freak, you!" 

Half an hour later Swell, on a platform of 
the New York train, was saying good-by to 
the man with the dyed mustache. Whalen, 
trotting along beside the car which had begun 
to move, held Swell’s hand between his own 
big paws and squeezed it tight. 

* Come back again soon, laddie," he said. 
“It’s Big Joe Whalen will be glad to see you. 
Not for the money; to hell with the money! I 
can make money, laddie, but ’tain’t so easy to 
make friends. Good-by, my boy, and a 


merry Christmas to you!" 
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Letters, Comments and Confessions from Readers of the Magazine 


Is Mexico “ Barbarous”’ ? 


A PROTEST BEFORE PUBLICATION 


The following letter, from a committee 
of “The American Colony” in Mexico 
City, was prompted by the preliminary 
announcement of the series on "Barbar- 


ous Mexico." lt was written before any 
of the articles had been published. 


City oF Mexico, MEXICO, Sept. 8th, 1909. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 


DEAR Sir: The American Colony of Mexico, 
through the undersigned committee, consider it a 
duty to all Americans in Mexico, as well as an 
obligation to the interests of truth and justice, to 
protest against the proposed publication of a 
series of articles in your magazine under the cap- 
tion of * Barbarous Mexico.” 

(1) Because the title is a misnomer and mis- 
leads the public. 

(2) Because of the proposed articles, as indi- 
cated in your announcement, lead us to state 
that these articles must of a necessity be gross 
exaggerations, end in most instances wilful mis- 
representations on the part of the author. 

We do not claim for the Government of Mexico 
that perfection not even found in many other gov- 
ernments, but we protest that the economic con- 
ditions of this country do not justify the sweeping 
assertions made by your correspondents any more 
than a special exposition of lynchings, sweat-shop 
abuses, employment of convict labor or race riots, 
would justify the title of ‘Barbarous United 
States” to be applied to a series of literary efforts 
to describe the backward conditions of our 
native land. 

Your correspondent sees one of the sore spots 
on the body politic of a nation which has made 
prodigious strides along the highway of civiliza- 
tion during the past thirty years. He does not 
sce the hundreds of thousands of happy homes, 
the prosperous and contented people, the modern 
cities, the flourishing industries, the schools con- 
ducted in every nook and corner of the Republic. 
He takes no account of what Mexico was, is, and 
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hopes to be. Crime and squalor, Mr. Editor, is 
the heritage of no nation in particular, neither is 
progress and justice. There is so much that can 
be spoken and written of good that is in Mexico, 
without being obliged to make personal sacrifices, 
endure hardships and court great dangers, which 
your correspondent appears to have undergone, 
for the doubtful privilege of calling attention to 
evils which this government is trying hard to 
rectifv, not to mention those which do not exist 
outside of fevered imaginations. 

Your statements that Mexico has no free press, 
no jury system and that the public school system 
"in vast districts is abolished because the gov- 
ernor needs the money," are absolutely untrue. 
Your charge that peonage is the rule of the great 
mass and that “chattel slavery obtains for hun- 
dreds of thousands” is as untrue as it would: be 
were this charge made against the State of New 
York; and when your correspondent states that, so 
far as he knows, he is the only American who was 
ever in the Valle Nacional, he makes a statement 
which on the face of it proves malicious because 
the Valle Nacional is as accessible as Wall Street, 
and beset with less dangers, and thousands of 
Americans have visited there. The Valle Na- 
cional is simply a large valley, several times larger 
than the Mohawk, warmer in climate, devoted to 
the growing of tobacco. It is not surrounded by 
walls, ditches nor sentries. The land is owned 
by several hundred small farmers, and except for 
the fact that in some instances convict labor is 
hired there, it bears quite a decent reputation. 
As a health resort it is much to be preferred to 
the phosphate beds of Florida or the lumber 
camps of Alabama, where convict labor is also 
employed. 

While this letter is subscribed by a committee 
appointed to present this matter to your atten- 
tion, and is endorsed by the Society of the Ameri- 
can Colony, we may add that if you desire further 
confirmation of our statements, we will undertake 
to secure the endorsements of thousands of re- 
spectable Americans living and flourishing through- 
out the entire Republic. We also beg to reíer 
you to the American Ambassador, Honorable 
David E. Thompson, to the American Consul 
General, Honorable Arnold Shanklin, to every 
American Consul, Vice-Consul and Commercial 
Agent, accredited to Mexico by the Government 
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at Washington, and to all the representatives of 
European powers in Mexico, for the truth of our 
assertions. " ЄЙ 
гегу respectfully, 
PCS w. L. Varr, 
K. M. VAN ZANDT, 
W. W. BLAKE, 
Committee of the American Colony. 


WE EXPLAIN OUR PURPOSE AND ASK 
SOME QUESTIONS 


September 23d, 1909. 
To Messrs. W. L. Vail, K. M. Van Zandt and 
W. W. Blake, 


Committee of The American Colony, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 

DEAR Sirs: We were much interested in your 
letter of September 8th, and we are pleased to see 
the reference you make in it, although it is in form 
a protest, to *the obligation to truth and justice.” 

The publication of a series of articles on Mexico 
by THE AMERICAN MacaAzINE has not been dic- 
tated by a spirit of speculation, for the sake of ex- 
ploiting a scandal, or for the sake of attacking 
unjustly the government of Mexico. Its purpose 
is higher, more justified. We have made it a rule 
to occupy ourselves with events of importance to 
our readers and to humanity. Thus we have 
been interested in the study of conditions in 
Turkey, Russia, Persia and other countries in 
critical periods; for this reason we are interested 
in Mexican affairs, in one of the most critical 
turning points of its history, and when the press 
of the whole world devotes a great deal of atten- 
tion to it. Moreover, Mexico, its conditions and 
its future are of special concern for us and for 
our readers, in virtue of its proximity to our 
country, its mercantile and financial relations, of 
the American capital which has been invested 
there and a great many other causes which can- 
not have escaped your attention. 

We have endeavored to proceed with impar- 
tiality in presenting these articles, confiding them 
to competent persons, so as to be quite sure that 
all the data and documents could be proved as 
far as it is humanly possible to do so. Mr. 
Turner is not the only authority nor the only 
writer who is treating these matters for this 
magazine. 

We have in our possession a multitude of letters 
from persons residing in the United States who 
claim to know Mexico thoroughly, and likewise 
from residents of Mexico, and most of them have 
congratulated us upon our attitude, begging us to 
continue our labor, which they judge to be hu- 
manitarian in its scope. It is true that we have 
also received several letters similar to yours, cen- 
suring our conduct; but it is a curious fact that 
not only do the letters of the first kind bring 
mostly fresh corroboration of our conclusions, but 
those of the second sort, like yours, either do not 
elicit any convincing presentation of the opposing 


views, or else incidentally admit the truth of the 
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allegations, some of one, some of another. Never- 
theless, as a proof of our good faith, since what 
we are after is the knowledge of the truth, we 
offer you the opportunity to convince us of our 
error. For this purpose we lay before you a 
series of questions which we ask you to answer 
categorically, accompanying the answers with the 
corresponding proofs, having the assurance that 
we shall take your replies honorably under con- 
sideration for ratifying and rectifying our data 
according to their merits and the position of those 
from whom the information comes. 

We welcome your assistance in getting this in- 
formation, whether corrective or corroborative, 
upon a good many matters that should be within 
your knowledge. You will pardon us if we ask 
some preliminary questions at this point. It will 
be obvious that these personal questions are a 
little more inclusive than might be actually neces- 
sary, but we should like to get the answers directly 
from you, whether or not similar material is ac- 
cessible nearer at hand. 

In the first place, will you kindly tell us who 
constitute **The American Colony”? We should 
like a list of those who were concerned in the ap- 
pointing of your committee, with a memorandum 
in each case as to the occupation, profession or 
association of the individual. This would in- 
clude special information about yourselves—that 
is, place all of you who constitute the committee. 
We are asking this as if we were in complete ig- 
norance at every point; but only by taking that 
standpoint is it possible to elicit from you addi- 
tional and apparently necessary enlightenment. 

There is another question, too, along this line 
suggested by your letter which we should like to 
ask. Will you please tell us whether the Ameri- 
can ambassador, Mr. Thompson, has any busi- 
ness connections in Mexico, and whether these 
connections relate to government grants or rail- 
roads? Will vou also tell us what the reason 
was for Mr. Thompson’s resignation, which we 
understand has been sent in? 

You may find this interrogatory rather bulky, 
but we assure you that we have tried to reduce it 
as much as possible, keeping only the most im- 
portant features. It must also be said that your 
letter shows that the subject under discussion is 
of special interest to yourselves, and our purpose 
is to offer you the greatest facilities and the 
greatest scope. We must also inform you that 
these interrogatories are not intended directly or 
indirectly to bring accusations, but the questions 
which have been raised must be cleared, and no 
persons better than yourselves can do it, as we 
presuppose that you are well informed. Some of 
these questions contain brutal words, but these 
are forced bv the limitations of language. 


As to the Government : 


r. Is Mexico a republic in the sense in which we 
all understand that word? 2. Will vou please give 
us instances of the use of the jury system outside of 
Mexico City? 3. Do you regard Mexico as a con- 
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In the INTERPRETERS house 


“ So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they came 
to the door they heard a great talk in the house."— (Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress 


MR. WORLDLY WISEMAN TRIES TO WIN US 
TO HIS VIEW OF TAFT AND ROOSEVELT 


E are always glad to listen to Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman when he comes 


to see us, as he often does. He 
fetches his materialistic views fresh from the 
market place, where he has traded them with 
other men of ability. We wanted the opinion 
of such men on the widely accepted belief 
that Mr. Taft has deliberately broken with 
his predecessor, and he gave it with frankness 
and spirit. 


R. TAFT-— said Mr. Worldly Wise- 
M man, with smug complacency — has 
been blamed for remaining in Mr. 
Roosevelt's cabinet when, asevents have proved, 
he was not in complete accord with the admin- 
istration's policies and found the president's 
methods and the personality of the president's 
agents in carrving them out even more dis- 
tasteful than the policies them- 


How selves. But Mr. Taft cannot 
Род ЕС be blamed for not living up to 
Dominated the misconception of his views 

Taft entertained by Mr. Roose- 


velts admirers or by Mr. 
Roosevelt himself. It is no 
man’s business to prevent people from wilfully 
deceiving themselves. Any person with com- 
mon sense must have seen the essential differ- 
ence in training and character between the 
two men and known that Mr. Taft at heart 
would be in disagreement with his chief. The 
men of large property who so enthusiastically 
supported Mr. Taft understood this. They 
expected a ‘‘new deal” the minute Roosevelt 
left the White House. 

Mr. Taft was not bound by any rule of 
practical life to oppose his chief in his mis- 
chievous ventures. His position was a deli- 
cate one. As everybody knows, Mr. Roose- 
velt is a highly intractable man. He would 
regard a cabinet officer who openly dis- 
agreed with him as a mutineer and would 
like to haul him up at the yardarm. When it 
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was necessary to turn him from a course he 
had laid down, none of his ‘‘advisers” thought 
of arguing with him. They employed the 
subtle suggestions of Mr. Root, who can, as 
Goldsmith said of Burke, **wind into his sub- 
ject like a serpent,” or the methodical good 
humor of Mr. Taft. A word of contradiction 
would end the familiarities, the horseplav and 
the good-natured chaff that used to delight 
visitors to the White House. And “Will” and 
“Porthos” would be consigned to the dust 
bin of affectionate épithets along with **Dear 
Maria.” 

So what was Taft to do?—continued Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman.—You must remember that 
Taft's political future entirely depended on 
Roosevelt. Without Roosevelt he had no more 
reasonable hope of ever being president of the 
United States than I have. 
He never had been a politician. 


G ed In his own state Foraker could 
Taft n 
: have destroyed him. If he 
Like a ы 5 
: had gone out of the cabinet or 
Trainer 


been put out for indulging in 
the luxury of rebellion, he 
would have been naked before his enemies. 
Of all weak candidates he was, by himself, 
the weakest. I am not speaking of his intel- 
lectual powers, but of his skill in the political 
game. Cannon or Fairbanks could have 
beaten him. But with Roosevelt behind him 
he was invincible. The support of his chief 
was his sole political asset of any value. 
Much as I and other members of the Wise- 
man clan dislike Roosevelt, I am bound 
to say that there never has been anything 
in American politics to equal the audacity 
with which he selected his personal friend and 
protégé as his successor and forced him first 
upon the most powerful practical politicians 
and then on the American people. He groomed 
Taft like a trainer preparing a horse for a race. 
He advised his public utterances. When Taft, 
with inborn conservatism, hesitated to speak 
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up, he spoke up for him. He prompted his 
actions. He laid out his itinerary. He 
smashed down all opposition to him—crushed 
poor Foraker irretrievably, silenced Cannon 
and made Fairbanks a figure of tragic comedy. 

He did not stop at the convention. He 
-made Taft’s canvass for him. Taft is a poor 
campaigner. He has few of the disgraceful 
graces of the politician. He holds an entirely 
different view of the duties of government from 
those which tickle the ears of the “раш 
people.” His public appearances were a 
failure. His letters left the public cold. You 
will remember how flat the campaign had 
fallen early in the summer of 1908. It really 
looked at one time as if Bryan might be elected. 
Then Roosevelt burst on the scene with his 
customary fury. He sent the managers to 
the rear. He brushed his candidate aside, 
bade him sit down, as it were, and became 
himself the principal figure of the campaign. 

It was Roosevelt’s letter to 

Bryan, his denunciation of 

The Principal Haskell, his rapid fire of 

Figure of attacks all along the line that 

the Campaign ended the stagnation and, as 

he himself expressed it, “put 

ginger in the campaign.” 

Roosevelt selected Taft, nominated him and 

elected him. Everybody knows this. Mr. 

Roosevelt was not the man to conceal the 
fact from the world. 

No one likes to take favors. Much less does 
he like to have the natufe and circumstances 
of the gifts freely advertised, as they were in 
this case. I am sure Taft chafed under the 
restraints placed upon his freedom of action 
by the necessities of his position. I never 
envied him the three vears he spent in Wash- 
ington after Roosevelt decided to make him 
residuary legatee. They must have been very 
painful. Mr. Roosevelt, for all his camara- 
derie couldn't help being patronizing. His 
good-fellowship with those dependent on him 
was highly colored by condescension. Every 
president grows this way more or less. The 
whole political and social atmosphere of 
Washington encourages it. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
manner implied superiority and ownership. 
With him it was “my army,” “my navy," “my 
secretary of state," * my secretary of war.” He 
would “Bob” and * Bill," “Athos” and 
“Porthos” his subordinates, but they never 
thought of hailing him with anything short of 
“ Mr. President.” A casual observer would have 
found it hard to notice any essential difference 
in his bearing toward Mr. Root and Loeb. 
He would have been quite capable of ordering 
the dignified secretary of the treasury to dig 


up his long-abandoned note-book and take 
letters at dictation. He was not only presi- 
dent. He was the dictator of the republican 
party. Every оћсег knew that his present 
position and his political future hung on the 
good will of the president. 

Mr. Taft had no illusions on the subject. 
(Mr. Worldly Wiseman smiled as he pro- 
ceeded.) He bore his trials with fortitude, 
and with a degree of patience that did the 
highest honor to his character. It was no 
easy thing for one who believes in the law 
of the land, to see the law trampled down, an 
ex-judge to witness attacks on the judiciary, a 
born conservative who knows how much the 

country owes to men of fortune 
and business enterprise, to see 

The Patience these very men insulted and 

of prosecuted by the government 

Mr. Taft of which he was a member. 

A weaker man would have 

given way to an impulse of 
rage and uttered the word that meant political 
suicide. Taft could bide his time and hold 
his tongue. He let no syllable escape him 
that would arouse the anger of his high-handed 
superior. He interfered in nothing, was chary 
in advice and avoided contradictions—in public 
at least. 

But those who knew him at this period were 
aware that a formidable fire burned in this 
quiet, good-natured man. Once the public 
was permitted to enjoy a glimpse of the real 
Taft. You remember the Panama engineer 
who quitted his post on the plea that he wanted 
a better job or that the climate of Panama 
was unhealthful or that he wished to be near 
his family? І forget what puerile excuse he 
gave, but I well recall with what furv the 
secretary of war turned on the subordinate 
and ground him down in the dirt under his 
feet. The stenographic reports of that *'inter- 
view? gave an insight into Mr. Taft's true 
character. 

Now that he has been freed from the neces- 
sity of further compliance with the whims, the 
outrageous personal animosities and the de- 
structive policies of Mr. Roosevelt, the people 
are beginning to see him as he really is. 
Depend on it, we have had an end of 
the violence, the humbug and cant, the 
lawlessness of the Roosevelt administration. 
Knowing human nature, I am amazed to see 
that Mr. Taft's public utterances are not shot 
with rancor toward his so-called benefactor. 
But that is not in Taft's character. He re- 
frains as much as possible from mentioning 
Mr. Roosevelt's name. When he mentions it it 
is always with good-humored toleration. But 
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he has given the country to understand that he 
repudiates the spirit in which Mr. Roosevelt 
approached public questions. The hangers-on 
of the last administration have had notice 
that Mr. Taft has no intention of continuing 
a Roosevelt dynasty. 

He has raided the Roosevelt gang. Roose- 
velt stigmatized the "'muck-rakers," but 
"muck-rakers" of one sort or another were 
among his intimates and advisers. They are 
no longer welcome in Washington. On the 
other hand men who were practically driven 
from public life by Mr. Roosevelt are welcomed 
back again by Mr. Taft. No person in Wash- 

ington was hated more bv Mr. 
Roosevelt than Senator Ald- 


ЫЕ rich. No man hated Мг. 
Be каны Roosevelt more. The feeling 
CHIC ace grew into a personal feud. The 


consequence was that the 

country was deprived of the 
benefits of Mr. Aldrich's experience and far- 
sighted wisdom. Mr. Taft has pointedly 
invited Senator Aldrich to return to power. 
He is at this moment one of the chief advisers 
of the administration. The president has 
done nothing more emphatic to indicate his 
complete abhorrence of Rooseveltianism than 
his unsolicited, public indorsement of the 
senator from Rhode Island. To Mr. Aldrich 
now falls the duty of revising the currency 
system. That he will do it wisely no one 
can doubt who appreciates his character 
as a man and knows the extent to which 
he enjoys the confidence of the Messrs. 
Rockefeller, Stillman and others among our 
most profound financiers. 

Brave old Joe Cannon is once more in 
undisputed control of the house of repre- 
sentatives. And the president has not 
hesitated to denounce congressmen who dis- 
agreed with the patriarch’s management of 
the tariff discussion. Holding that the 
chief support of existing financial and in- 
dustrial conditions is the unbroken republican 
organization, he has hinted broadly to these 
pupils of Roosevelt that destruction will be 
their portion if they don't change their tactics. 
Everywhere the men Roosevelt hated, political 
leaders who were fairly bullied out of public 
life by the White House dictator, statesmen who 
feared to express their opinions lest they should 
suffer the almost personal violence with which 
Roosevelt treated those who differed with him, 
have come out of hiding at the bidding of 
the sane and practical heir of Roosevelt's 
fortunes. 

This is Taft's big accomplishment so far— 
almost shouted Mr. Wiseman.—He has dis- 
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persed the Roosevelt tradition. Roosevelt 
himself is safely out of the way, and by the 
time he comes back from Africa, unless I am 
mistaken, his protégé will have built up an 
insurmountable political wall against his rest- 
less ambitions. But the impalpable fecling 
created by Roosevelt—a feeling of envy oi 
riches and success, mixed with fantastic ideal- 
ism about life—continued and was dangerous. 
Mr. Taft has frozen that out of existence. It 
was not what Roosevelt did so much as the 
way he did it that angered and frightened the 
better classes of our people. If you read his 
speeches you must have noted the care with 
which he always balanced his attacks on 
“predatory wealth” with a rebuke to the 
romantic souls, calling themselves socialists 
and other hard names, who advocate a revolu- 
tion in our civilization solely in the interest of 
the weak and inadequate classes. He urged 
few or no laws involving fundamental changes. 
To the very radical, he must have appeared 
like a man who thinks he has done all that is 
necessary to clean out an unsanitary tenement 
when he has set a rat-trap. The most he did 
was to catch a few rats. The mere measures 
he advocated, the prosecutions he urged, were 
nothing in themselves. Congress took care of 
one, the courts of the other, or both. What he 
did do of malign importance was to create an 
atmosphere of revolt against existing condi- 
tions. He made respectable the very socialism 
that he denounced. He got people into the 
habit of thinking against capitalists and they 
went on to think against the institution of 
capital itself. He weakened belief in the 
existing system to the extent of leaving thou- 
sands of worthy people liable to the contagion 
of communistic doctrines. It is this spirit of 
rebellion, hard to define but clearly present, 
that Mr. Taft combats, in public and private, by 
his choice of personal associates as well as by 
his appointments. He has set out to silence 
the pack that has barked so long at the 
heels of enterprising capital. The Folks, the 
Heneys, the La Follettes and that tribe will 
have no comfort from him. 
He was brought up on the healthy doctrine 
which seems to prevail in our leading univer- 
sities, that if the race is not 
always to the swift nor the 


Colleges battle to the strong, race and 
and battle alike are to those who 
Business аге both swift and strong. I 


pay his alma mater the highest 
compliment when I say it is 
our greatest business college. Although if 
things go as they appear to be going, the 
business friends of Harvard need not despair. 


In the Interpreters House 


Not long ago one of the newspapers tried to 
have some fun at the expense of Yale by 
pointing out that she had produced only one 
poet and that he was only a poet by avocation, 
his real business being that of a stock broker. 
The jest naturally fell lat. The purpose of 
an American university is not to turn out poets. 
Its aim and object is to equip young men for 
a successful career in a world where dreams 
seldom come true, where ideals may not be 
too relentlessly pursued—a matter-of-fact, 
burly, good-natured but practical world, in 
which soft-heartedness, over-indulgence in 
pity, excessive sympathy for defeat and failure 
are as much out of place as they would be in 
a football game. A great change has taken 
place in our universities since they were breed- 
ing-places for abolitionists and the like. 

Mr. Taft, then, is a severely practical man 
who realizes that laws and political principles 
are valuable only when they can be adjusted 
to practical necessities. He has no mind to 
permit subordinates to break the laws. In 
very acid language he has served notice on 
some of the Roosevelt gang who remain in 
office that they must be ''buttressed by the 
law." But he is not the man to permit 
Quixotic or old-fashioned interpretations of 
the law to interfere with the administration 
of the government. For example, take his 
appointment of Senator Knox as secretary 
of state. While in the senate Mr. Knox had 
voted for a bill increasing the salary of the 
secretary of state. Now in article one of the 
constitution appears this paragraph: 

* No senator or representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States which shall have been created, or 
the emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased during such time." 

Mr. Taft is a lawyer as well as a public- 
spirited statesman. In the latter capacity he 
divined that the framers of the constitution 
could not have intended to deprive the presi- 
dent of the right to secure the services of a man 
of Senator Knox’s ability, and as a lawver he 
soon found a way of “getting around" the 
constitution. He adopted the very simple 
device of inducing the senate to reduce the 
salary to the old figure. Fussy objections have 
been raised to this shrewd strategy. But who 
is going to bring an action to invalidate the 
appointment? Who has the right to intervene 
in behalf of the constitution? What court 
would have the temeritv to entertain a motion 
to enjoin Mr. Knox from acting? What court 
has the power to enforce such an injunction? 
His action in this matter gives additional point 
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to the contention that the president should be 
a lawyer. For only an accomplished lawyer 
could get around such an obstacle gracefully. 
Mr. Roosevelt, confronted by this wall, would 
have crashed through it and thereby created 
a public scandal. But no scandal attaches to 
Mr. Taft's action. It is taken in a way that 
renders criticism impotent. 


About the tariff and its enemies—said the 
Poet—he feels as Wordsworth was inclined to 
feel about the French revolutionists. He 
would have welcomed a victory of the tariff 
reformers, but when they failed he felt the law 
was right which judges that 


. by superior energies; faith more firm 
In their unhallowed principles, the bad 
Have fairly earned a victory o'er the weak, 
The vacillating, inconsistent good. 


I don’t know anything about that—said Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman—but I don’t think it is bad 
policy to keep away from a **good" thatis weak, 
vacillating and inconsistent. What nonsense to 
expect him to carry a sentimental notion of the 
binding power of campaign speeches to the ex- 
tent of quarreling with the leaders in congress 
and the still greater leaders who are again, to the 
vast benefit of the public, advising them. The 
people who urge such a course on him are the 
very men who protest against the appointment 
of Mr. Ballinger to be secretary of the interior 
because he was the lawyer for certain com- 
panies having dealings with the interior depart- 
ment. But Mr. Ballinger is 
the ideal secretary on that 


Down 
RP account, for no one knows 
With Critics: f 
better the harassments which 
Up With F 
: these companies have suffered 
Business 


through the fantastic notions 
of the forestry department 
which was one of Roosevelt's hobbies and an 
agency for his persecution of the enterprising 
business men whom he denounced as ‘‘land 
skinners." Mr. Ballinger is not the kind of 
man to be enmeshed in poetic nonsense about 
“forestry preservation." Of course the "muck- 
rakers" are furious. One of them, а subordinate 
of the department, undertook to bring charges 
against Mr. Ballinger. He soon found that 
the old order had changed. for he was not only 
discharged from his position but he was im- 
paled on the shaft of the “good-natured” 
president's wrath, where he will remain. I hope, 
as a warning to his brethren, like the heads on 
Temple Bar. 
Indeed, the profession of “muck-raking”’ 
promises poor picking during the next eight 
years. The panic started the revulsion of feel- 
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ing which is now so signally witnessed by the 
general rejoicing over Mr. Taft’s attitude. _ For 
years *muck-raking" was encouraged by the 
proprietors of magazines and newspapers. 
Nothing ‘‘ went" so well as attacks on our most 
eminent financiers. It looked at one time as 
though half the publications were in a con- 
spiracy to undermine American business. Then 
the panic! Business came to a standstill and 
no enterprise was more injured than the 
business of printing periodicals and news- 
papers. Advertising, without which publica- 
tion would be a work of pure philanthropy 
that would tax the pocket of Andrew Carnegie, 
fell off terribly. Rightly or not, it was all 
blamed on Roosevelt and his army of *muck- 
rakers" in the press. The proprietors of the 
commercial properties who had afforded a 
platform for these agitators against other 
commercial properties soon had an uneasy 
feeling that in countenancing this destructive 
warfare they had pulled down the edifice of 
their own fortunes, and this suspicion was con- 
firmed by the angry outcry from other victims 
of the panic. When the debacle came it was 
not Mr. Rockefeller who suffered most. "That 
ingenious citizen went on lending money in 
the most fatherly way. But the Jacobin Club 
found that its funds were locked up in the 
Knickerbocker Trust Co. and it was expelled 
from its rooms. Mr. Muck Rake went down 
to his savings bank to draw out money to buy 
little Johnny Muck Rake a pair of skates and 
was told that he would have to give sixty days' 
notice. He carried an article on “ Тһе Crimes 
of the Pickle Trust" to his magazine. The 
advertising manager shrunk from him in 
abhorrence. "The editor told him he couldn't 
use thearticle, but if he would get up something 
cheerful, something that would restore confi- 
dence, an article, say, on the value of cyanide 
of potash as a preservative of food, he might 
find room for it. Since then I have observed 
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with pleasure that my favorite newspaper, 
which used to advise me against buying 
any kind of securities, now urges me to buy 
every kind, the worse the better. And my 
favorite magazines are engaged in a cam- 
paign of good cheer and moral and financial 
uplift. 

Mr. Taft is the president, the spokesman 
and the representative of the new-found sanity 
of our people. He has returned the control 
of the country to the men who are best qualified 
by capacity, wealth, and position, however 
small a minority they may be, to rule it. He 
has no delusions about the ability of the so- 
called masses to interfere in the handling oí 
our complicated system, and he will not go over 
the heads of men like Aldrich and Cannon to 
consult with political soothsayers, visionaries, 
and professional flingers o! 
mud. Hewillleave his financial 
policy to successful financiers. 
He has already silenced the 
nonsensical talk of tariff re- 
vision. He will open the west 
to private enterprise. He will 
encourage, instead of villifying, the ‘makers 
of empire.” The “‘muck-rakers” will have to 
take to some other form of fiction. And when 
Roosevelt comes home, as I suppose he will, 
to fight for another term, with denunciations 
for the “disloyalty” and ‘‘ingratitude” of his 
old servant, the great Mischief Maker will 
have the support of a party that will, by com- 
parison, make Falstaff's army look as large 
and as well dressed as the German’s military 
establishment. 


But What 
Will Happen 
When Teddy 

Comes 
Home ? 


O you really think so?—said the Poet.— 
D Well, in the interest of the peaceful life 

I hope you are right. And for Mr. 
Taft’s sake I hope the mighty hunter жоп" 
bring back with him a taste for hunting big 
game on this continent. 


Four Prayers Before Meat 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Our Father, thou art the final source of all our comforts and to thee 
we render thanks for this food. But we*also remember in gratitude 
the many men and women whose labor was necessary to produce it, 
and who gathered it from the land and afar from the sea for our suste- 
nance. Grant that they too may enjoy the fruit of their labor without 
want, and may be bound up with us ina fellowship of thankful hearts. 


Il 


O God, we thank thee for the abundance of our blessings, but we pray 
that our plenty may not involve want for others. Do thou satisfy the 
desire of every child of thine. Grant that the strength which we shall 
draw from this food may be put forth again for the common good, 
and that our life may return to humanity a full equivalent in useful 
work for the nourishment which we receive from the common store. 


1 


Our Father, we thank thee for the food of our body, and for the human 
love which is the food of our hearts. Bless our little family circle, 
and make this meal a sacrament of love to all who are gathered at 
this table. But bless thou too that great family of humanity of 
which we are but a little part. Give to all thy children their daily 
bread, and let not our family enjoy its comforts in selfish isolation. 


IV 


О Lord, we pray for thy presence as the unseen guest at this meal. Hal- 
low all our joys, and if there is anything wanton or unholy in them, open 
our eyes that we may see. If we have ever gained our bread by injus- 
tice, or eaten it in heartlessness, cleanse our life and give usa right spirit, 
that we may be worthy to sit at the common table of humanity in this great 
house of our Father, and to receive our due share in humility and love. 


n, Ег Pas Texas 


PRESIDENT TAFT AND PRESIDENT DIAZ 


Taken at Juarez, Mexico, 5 P. M. October 16, 1909 
The only photograph for which the two presidents posed 
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BARBAROUS MEXICO 


We wish to reaffirm what we said at the beginning of these articles— 
that Mexico as a civilized government is a farce and a failure; as a republic 
it is a mockery. It is still barbarous, in that it permits and indulges in bar- 
barities. There are other countries as backward and as barbarous, but 
their chiefs do not make the pretense that the rulers of Mexico make. The 
shams of Mexico are many. They begin at the top, where sits a 
powerful half-Indian autocrat. He builds an $8,000,000 theater -when 
around the corner is the most appalling poverty. He takes over rail- 
roads with a great show of advanced government ownership, loads the 
country with debt, and despite of urging does little to further the agriculture 
of one of the greatest agricultural regions on the continent. Не is at the 
head of a land of almost unexampled richness; yet in a great corn-producing 
country he has had to take the tariff off corn so that it might be imported 
and the people kept alive. Why? Because he has not helped teach the 
people how to raise fair crops. The native land of the bean is said to im- 
port beans from Manchuria—from Manchuria, forsooth. Mexico has some 
show, some glitter, some outward appearances of civilization, but little of 
the real thing. 

President Diaz is a man of genius—now aging and decayed. In the 
days of his greatest power and activity he enlisted a number of men in the 
organization of his autocratic system; they worked with him; they had to 
be paid by exercising power and using place for personal gain and advan- 
tage. Diaz could not prevent the development of this tendency. So there 
grew up an oligarchy, and as Diaz became old, the oligarchy was more 
necessary to him and it grew in strength. The members of the govern- 
ment group amassed great wealth, in plantations, bonds, railroads, mines 
and factories. 

Those who govern Mexico are the same men as those who control its 
industries and its finance. It is almost as if the heads of the Standard 
Oil Company, the Sugar Trust and the great railroads were themselves 
members of the Cabinet, and together with the President controlled by 
direct word the action of legislatures and appointed Senators and Members 
of Congress. Of course wealth, and power emanating from political organiza- 

ion, dominate to some extent in all countries. But in no civilized 
country are their effects displayed in so gross a form as in Mexico. In their 
selfishness this group manages wastefully so far as the general welfare 
is concern 

They have power, they have wealth, they have education, they 
have brains. They have technical skill at money-making, with unequaled 
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opportunities, but little sense of responsibility to the people. 


We must not 


fool ourselves about Mexico or its rulers. We shall make a great mistake 


if we do. | 


So we repeat: 


There is slavery at this moment. 


See documents and announcements 


offering Yaqui families on the following pages. 


There is barbarous political persecution at this moment. 


See stories of 


most recent events on following pages. 


There is imprisonment for free speaking at this moment. 


See incidents 


freshly drawn from Mexican sources on the following pages. 
There is suppression of personal and political liberty at this moment. See 
true tales of disappearances and of exile on following pages. 


MOVING PICTURES OF MEXICO 
IN FERMENT 


Illustrated with Portraits, Photographs and Facsimiles 


sensation caused in Mexico by the publi- 

cation of our previous articles. The 
words “Mexico Barbaro” flare out in a hun- 
dred newspapers, some admitting the truth, 
some denouncing us with incredible virulence. 
The articles are discussed everywhere. An 
overwhelming mass of letters, newspapers and 
reports have come to us from all parts of 
Mexico. They furnish fresh corroboration of 
contract slavery and disclose a widespread 
state of political ferment. 

The material would easily fill this entire 
magasine. 

Mexico is at this time preparing for a presi- 
dential election. If one could give a broad 
picture of present-day happenings, of the 
events of a single month, it would be an 
amazing series of incidents: raiding of opposi- 
tion newspaper oflices and arrests of editors 
and compositors; persecution of candidates 
who oppose the men nominated by the govern- 
ment; the breaking up of political clubs, peace- 
fully advocating liberal candidates; closing of 
higher institutions of learning in which 
students have democratic political societies; 
the exile and disappearance of men in disfavor 
for political reasons. 

There is no peace for any editor or politician 
or citizen of prominence who is not in full 
accord with Diaz and his circle. And it is 
long since the Secret Service was so active as 
now, or oppressive measures so vigorous. Yel, 


Г: will be difficult to give any idea of the 


so far as we can find out, there is no revolution- 
ary movement in Mexico, no secre plotting to 
overthrow the government. 

We have made, as best we could, a selection 
of facts, letters and newspaper reports to give 
some idea of the extraordinary state of affairs 
in Mexico, and to further corroborate what 
has been said in previous issues. 


A Distinguished Mexican Editor on Slavery 


From an able newspaper man, an American, 
employed on one of the great papers in the 
Mexican capital, we have received the following 
note and translation: 

In the face of the strenuous denials which 
Mexico has sent out to the charge that slavery 
is practised on the plantations of Mexico as 
made in a recent article, *Barbarous Mexico,’ 
published in The American Magazine, the fol- 
lowing literal translation from Actualidades, a 
strong administration paper, will be of con- 
siderable enlightenment. 

It is well to observe that a tremendous sen- 
sation has been caused in government circles 
in Mexico and among the English-reading 
public by the charges made in the magazine. 

The editor of the Actualidades, Dr. Luis 
Lara y Pardo, a former member of the Mexican 
Congress and a supporter of the government, 
wrote the following editorial in answer to this 
question from a Spanish journal, ** What have 
you done for the natives of Mexico?” 
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The words “ Mexico Barbaro " 


“This is what we have done for them. 

"We have not known how to give them 
liberty. The régime oj slavery continues in 
[ull vigor under the cloak oj the loan laws. 
Peons are sold by one haciendado to another 
under pretext that the money which has been 
advanced the laborer must be paid. Jn ‘the 
capital of the republic itselj, tragic in human 
flesh has been engaged in. It is known 
that at certain times petty thieves, va- 
grants and paupers are deported to tropical 
plantations where a fixed price is paid for 
each man. 

"^ On the plantations the peons live in a most 
miserable manner. They are crowded into 
lodgings dirtier than a stable and are mal- 
treated. The planter does as he wishes with 
the peon, who is even denied the right of pro- 
test. They are paid the lowest wage and this 
in turn is left wholly at the store where pro- 
visions of a vile nature and liquors sold by the 
owner are given in exchange. 

"We also admit with sorrow that long ago 
there were royal decrees which gave the natives 


Ваграго” 


flare out іп а hundred newspapers 


e 
the right to elect their mayors and assembly- 
men. At present in the whole republic there 
is not a single town, either powerful metropolis 
or unhappy hamlet, which can elect its own 
authorities.” 


Slavery by Inheritance 


The condition of debt slavery is handed 
down. The unpaid debt in labor of a father 
is at his death imposed upon his son or his 
family. It becomes their debt, and apparently 
if they-have not money, they must pay in work, 
even unto the third and fourth generation. 
This practice is not now really legal, but it will 
require a strong, well-enforced law to blot out 
the custom. In a recent program of reform 
is the demand for “Laws and civil regulations 
declaring that personal obligation of pav- 
ment now in existence and arising from 
advances of money for salaries or day wages 
made to persons who are now dead, are of 
right fully canceled by the death of the 
debtor." 
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Advertising Yaqui Slaves 


A lifelong friend and supporter cf Diaz to 
whom we sent proofs of Mr. Turner's first 
three articles writes us: 

“What Mr. Turner savs about the condi- 
tions of the native race is rigorously exact; 
what he says about the traffic of slaves in the 
Valle Nacional is known to everybody as well 
if not better than to himself, and what he 
says of the Yaquis, whom they have despoiled 
of their property, whom they have killed or 
deported and sell as they used to sell the 
negroes, cannot be denied. 

“The Imparcial, a Mexican newspaper, last 
year said in an article: ‘In the last three 
months the campaign has been pushed to such 
a degree that in this short period more than 
1,300 prisoners have been captured, and they 
. will arrive in the citv of Mexico within a few 
days.’ Recently about 500 Yaquis were sent 
south in one lot and the fact barely noted in 
the newspapers. 

“Where were these prisoners sent to? 
Everybody in Mexico knows that thev were 
shipped to the states of Yucatan and Tabasco. 
Read the following announcement published 
by El Progreso, a newspaper in San Juan 
Bautista, capital of the state of Tabasco: 

“<Mr. Jose Mantilla advised Mr. Rafael 
Sevilla by wire of the arrival of a large batch 
of Yaquis. Being asked if thev were vacci- 
nated and what the cost would amount to, Mr. 
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Mantilla answered: “АП vaccinated, Victor 
has details; a discount of $5.00 being made for 
bovs under seven years of age." The price is 
not mentioned but it is stated that half of the 
stipulated sum is to be deposited at the branch 
of the National Bank. The first answers sent 
to Mr. Mantilla were as follows: 

“*Romano.—Same conditions as 
shipment, would take fifty families. 

*** Menendez.—Expect twenty-five families 
besides and awaiting decision of planter of 
'Teapa to take over ten more families. 

“‘ Bulnes.—Avwaits five families for which he 
has made arrangements. 

***Valenzuela.—W ants to know conditions to 
see if convenient. 

“Ме advise the public that Mr. Victor 
Manuel Mantilla will give information regard- 
ing the acquisition of Yaquis.’” 

“If this is not slavery, then I don’t know 
what goes by that name. 

"Individuals who have been carried away 
from their homes and their fields, taken away 
against their will to distant places, who are sold 
or transferred publicly to planters to be em- 
ploved on their plantations—what else is 
this but slavery ? 

“Mr. Turner says nothing new to the 
Mexicans. What he declares is notorious and 
is public knowledge, if not in its details at least 
in its essentials. Not only does Mr. Turner 
tell the truth, but he does not tell all of the 
truth as he does not know the whole truth." 
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A "LABOR CONTRACT” FROM VALLE NACIONAL 

By this. contract the man whose picture appears puts himself absolutely at the-command of the labor contractor, 
though he did not even make his mark. Не must work anywhere and any hours every day, holidays included. 
He must do as he is told by any master, and may be discharged without payment if he fails to conform exactly to 
the orders of the overseers or to the customs of the plantation. He can get out of this contract only by paying back 
all he received in one single payment, less the value of his food. He specifically renounces his right under the 
Code to make any claims for unjust treatment. It is a one-sided arrangement, full of loopholes for the 
cmployer, but under which a master could apparently keep a man for years, though its expressed term is 180 days 


^ 


These people do not always submit quietly 
to the subjection. Every now and then un- 
usual oppression arouses the spirit of revolt. 


Revolt of Slaves in Yucatan 


On September 21, 1909, there was a violent 
uprising of four hundred laborers on a planta- 
tion belonging to a sister-in-law of Mr. Molina, 
Governor of the State of Yucatan and Minister 
of Agriculture. A brother of Governor Molina 
had recently taken charge of the plantation; 


Contracts from Valle Nacional between labor agents and planters by which one 


the reduction of pay and increase of severities 
incensed the workers. A lot of them were 
forced to go to Merida to take part in a political 
demonstration in favor of Munoz Aristegui 
(their Lieut. Governor and the Diaz candidate 
for the governorship). They drank much and 
lost two days in time. Upon their return the 
superintendent daily inflicted cruel punish- 
ments to make them work. Then when pay 
was refused for the days spent in Merida, the 
men rose up, killed the superintendent and 
wounded others. They repulsed a force of 
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transfers to the other the services of the persons identified by the photographs 


fifty men sent by the political chief of the 
district. According to reports, other revolts 
on neighboring plantations are expected. 


Mexican Barbarities Reported by Diaz 
Defenders 


The Los Angeles Times is one of the most 
vigorous partisans of Diaz. It is a strong, 
aggressive paper—often it seems to us against 
the truth, but is apparently sincerely irrational. 
The Times denounced this magazine and Mr, 


Turner. Yet within two years it printed an arti- 
cle about Mexico intended to present it as an 
alluring field for investors, and in this article 
triumphantly quoted a Mr. Campbell as saving: 

“It is well understood, although not a law, 
that a man who interferes with another man 
in his work in Mexico is in serious danger of 
being placed up against a wall at sunrise and 
shot. President Diaz has been firm in his 
stand to protect foreign capital that is develop- 
ing the country. This, of course, adds much 
to the safety of investments in Mexico.” 
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The editors of the Mexican Herald, who have 
so harshly criticized our articles, seem to forget 
their own series by Herman Whitaker and 
others published some years ago. These 
editors are condemned out of their own 
mouths. Listen to this little extract from their 
paper: ‘‘Plantation men do not take engan- 
chado (contract) labor because they like it, nor 
do they prefer it to any other, even the lowest. 
But there is a certain advantage in it. As 
one planter said to the writer, with a queer 
thrill in his voice: ‘When you've got Сет, 
they’re yours and have to do what you want 
them to do. If they don't, vou can kill ’em.’” 

So much forslavery 
to-day in Mexico. 
Now about political 
persecutions: 


A Political Reign of 


Terror in Mexico 


It seems to be evi- 
dent from an exami- 
nation of many Mexi- 
can newspapers and 
from private letters 
received, that at this 
moment noimportant 
opponent of Diaz or 
of his candidates is 
safe from annoyance 
or persecution. Some 
of them have been 
driven out of Mexico; 
some have been im- 
prisoned; others have 
been stripped of pow- 
er and influence by 
various devices. The 
movement toward free 
nominations and elec- 
lions has aroused the 
government to severely 
suppressive measures. And, moreover, the 
Mexican government is now trying to extend 
its terrorizing hand across the border into 
the United States. But to particulars as 
to “Barbarous Mexico" and political op- 
pression. 


RAMON CORRAL, 


Five Hundred Political Prisoners in One State 


From one of the chief cities of Yucatan comes 
this letter under date of October 14, 1909. 

“Tf you want to verify every word that vou 
published in regard to the political conditions 
of Mexico, send a representative to Yucatan 
and you will easily do so. Elections for state 
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The man whose candidacy for re-election has been forced 
upon the Mexican people, with whom he is not popular 
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authorities are coming on the 7th of next month 
and there is a great agitation in the country 
at present for that reason. "There are about 
five hundred political prisoners in the peniten- 
tiary now simply because they oppose the re- 
election of the present administration. Papers 
have been suppressed and printing offices 
raided and a lot of other things worth seeing 
and commenting on. Talk about free ballot, 
political freedom, free press, freedom of speech 
and such! Come and see hundreds of armed men 
Irving to force the people into silence. Come and 
see the independent candidate for governor pur- 
sued as a wild beast for daring to buck agains! 
the offictal candidate. 
And a lot of other 
things worth seeing 
to let the world know 
how democracy is 
practised in Mexico.” 


Hounding a Candi- 
date for Governor- 
ship 


This letter from 
Yucatan gives a 
glimpse of the extra- 
ordinary conditions 
of politics in that 
state. The people 
wanted to place in 
nomination a can- 
didate in opposition 
to the present tem- 
porary occupant of 
the office, Aristegui. 
A delegation visited 
Diaz two months ago 
and asked to be al- 
lowed to nominate a 
man. After much 
urgency, the Presi- 
dent would give no 
direct answer, but said: “I think Aristegui has 
done pretty well and I see по reason for change.” 
In spite of the sinister suggestion in these 
words, on returning home they made plans for 
nominating Delio Moreno Canton, a nephew 
of a former governor, General Canton, a great 
planter of independent means and temper. 
Then the trouble began. An order was issued 
for the arrest of Carlos Menendez, editor 
of La Revista de Merida, the oldest paper 
in the state and an advocate of the nomination 
of Moreno Canton, but he escaped and re- 
mained hidden during the campaign. Finally 
the prospective candidate was pursued and 
compelled to run away from the state. Politi- 
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cal clubs favoring him were broken up. 
Some of his principal adherents were com- 
Pelled to leave the state. And at the time of 
the election, November 7th, all opposition 
had been practically dispelled; for the strong- 
est opposition workers were in jail or in tem- 
porary exile. 

Imagine the President of the United States— 
"Taft or Roosevelt—interfering in this drastic 
manner with the freedom of election in Illinois 
or Oregon. Yet Mexico is called a republic 
and its constitution is modeled upon ours. 


Crushing a Candidate for the Vice-Presidency 


This coming sum- 
mer Mexico elects a 
President and a Vice- 
President. And there- 
by hangs an interest- 
ing tale. But же сап 
only give a hint of it. 
Back in 1907, Diaz 
stated very definitely 
that he would not be 
a candidate for the 
presidency again. 
This caused great 
rejoicing in Mexico. 
However, before the 
people went far in 
their new-found 
liberty of choosing 
their own President, 
Diaz changed his 
mind and caused it to 
be known in euphe- 
mistic phrases that 
he had yielded to the 
popular demand and 
would accept another 
nomination. Though 
there was no popular 
demand, this decree 
almost ended the dis- 
cussion of the subject. 
However, there is still a large body of citizens 
opposed to the election of Diaz, and there are 
some newspapers. What happened to some 
of these citizens and some of these editors we 
shall see later оп. Here the point is that Diaz 
not only .made himself a candidate for the 
presidency, but insisted upon choosing the 
man for Vice-President. 'This is important, 
for his advanced age (Diaz is seventy-nine) 
makes it probable that the Vice-President will 
come into the presidential office before the 
term ends. Diaz selected Corral, one of the 
ablest of the oligarchy that manages the 


GENERAL BERNARDO REYES 
The most popular candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 
After a series of extraordinary incidents, he renounced his 
candidacy. He is now in Europe on a government 
mission which was evidently offered to get him out of the 
way, and accepted by him as a measure of prudence 
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administration, but hinted that the choice 
would be open to the people. 

Now General Reyes, Governor of Nuevo 
Leon, is perhaps the most popular public man 
in Mexico. He is also a favorite with the 
army. Clubs and societies sprang up every- 
where to advance his nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency. Newspapers, accepting the state- 
ment of Diaz, openly became advocates of 
Reyes. Officers of the army even joined the 
Reyist clubs. Evidently the spread of this 
movement for Reves alarmed Diaz and Corral. 
Repressive measures began. Reves himself, 
an old friend and partisan of Diaz and some- 

. thing of the same 
temperament, was 
keen enough to sense 
the situation. He 
unconditionally re- 
fused to allow his 
name to be used, as- 
serting that he would 
follow Diaz, and if 
Diaz wished Corral, 
he also wished Cor- 
ral. But the friends 
of Reyes insisted, 
believing that if the 
popular demand for 
Reyes was strong 
enough, Diaz would 
shift to him. But 
Corral was too pow- 
erful and influential. 
And Reyes was too 
shrewd. He saw that 
he was surrounded 
by spies, that his 
every movement was 
watched. So he per- 
sisted in his renun- 
ciation,though a word 
from him would have 
produced the most 
powerful revolution 
in thirty years, 
for he would have had the army and a large 
mass of people behind it. Reyes is the strong- 
est man in Mexico with the exception of Diaz, 
for he is trusted. He has governed his state 
honestly. He is a man of small fortune. His 
crime in the eves of Diaz and the government 
ring is that he has opposed the exploitation of 
the country and its resources for the benefit 
of the few. Accordingly, they have put upon 
him the odium of anti-Americanism; but it is 
an unjust ascription. Yet we must add by 
way of a postscript that the withdrawal of 
General Reyes without giving aid or comfort 
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DELIO MORENO CANTON 
Who was the opposition candidate for the Governor- 


led to leave the 
for personal safety 


ship of Yucatan. He was com 
state before the election occu 


to those who have suffered for his sake, and 
the report that he receives $3,000 a month 
from the government, have aroused wide- 
spread indignation in Mexico and cast a 
shadow on Reyes’ popularity. However, the 
point is that he is out of the way. Every af- 
front has been put upon him to irritate him 
to open rebellion. First a military rule was 
established over his state and others neigh- 
boring, with his old enemy, General Trevino, at 
the head. But Reyes held his peace. Then he 
was relieved of his governorship. All this in an 
independent state, but all done by the federal 
government. Finally, at this writing Reyes has 
been sent on a mission to Europe, after being 
allowed to dispose of his property. Last No- 
vember he passed through the United States 
with his family, virtually exiled from his own 
land. He was too popular and too strong. 


Another Governor Goes Down 


The agitation for Reyes has brought in its 
train many serious and striking events. Diaz 
has forced Governor Cardenas of Coahuila to 
resign because of his friendship for Reyes. 
When the troops under General Trevino came 
down upon his state, Cardenas objected and 
demanded a conference with Diaz. This was 
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GENERAL CANTON 
Who was formerly a Governor of Yucatan. Meas- 


ures of the government against the candidacy 
. of his nephew persuaded him to leave Yucatan 


granted. But he returned home shortly a 
sadder and wiser man. Не presented himself 
to the legislature, and in a bitter speech offered 
his resignation. He said with grim humor: 
“The federal authorities think it convenient 
that there should be a change of government 
in Coahuila, and I am always careful of sug- 
gestions emanating from headquarters." He 
added, ‘‘It is not the first time that this state 
has been asked to sacrifice its rights, nor the 
first time that the federal government has 
interfered in its local affairs. It is now neces- 
sary to make a new sacrifice. The federal 
government has demanded a political change, 
which is in accordance with its general policy 
and the present conduct of the nation. Can 
we refuse this demand? Shall we oppose this 
general policv? We cannot but obev the de- 
mands of the supreme power, as any other 
attitude would provoke a state of serious awk- 
wardness. Therefore before this problem I 
have decided to resign." Тһе legislature, 
though friendly to him, immediately accepted 
his resignation and named as Governor the 
man designated by President Diaz. 


Persecutions Continue 


In spite of the peremptory refusal of General 
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HERIBERTO BARRON 


A Congressman and journalist who, though a sup- 
porter of Diaz, was forced to leave Mexico because 
of his active opposition to Vice-President Corral 


Reyes to be a candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
the movement goes on. Reyes is with the 
liberal Mexicans a symbol of political revolt. 

A few weeks ago Celso S. Cortez, an officer 
of a Reyist club, attacked in a speech Corral, 
now Vice-President and candidate again for 
that place. This is what he said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
in my opinion the re-election of Corral is dis- 
honorable to the country, and the election of 
Limantour (Minister of Finance) would be 
the death of the countrv." That is all, but it 
was sufficient to have him imprisoned. 

After all, Reyism is impersonal, because it 
is a reaction, a desire, a social spasm. Prob- 
ably half of those who shout ** Viva Reyes" do 
not know who Reves is. 

But if they do not know who the candidate 
is, they know what the candidacy means—that 
is to say, something different to existing con- 
ditions, and as to them pain is the present 
condition, thev listen eagerly to any call, as 
the prisoners in a jail would follow the voice 
which in the darkness of the night would yell 
from the door: ‘‘Out with you, all!” 

That is Reyism. A symbol of hope! The 
name of the candidate matters little and the 
best proof of it is that in spite of the refusal 
of Gen. Reyes to accept the candidacy, the 
party continues to organize, although it will 


R. DEZAYAS ENRIQUEZ 


A judge and Congressman, and probably Mexico's best his- 
torian. He is now in voluntary exile, but cannot safely return. 
His greatest book, a restrained appeal to Diaz, is suppressed 


have to look for another person which shall 
represent its hopes of the redemption of Mexico. 
'The government understood the significance 
of Reyism and decided to drown it in the in- 
ception. But it made a mistake in the method 
to be used. The method was first to discredit 
the candidate, and secondly, by the use of 
terrorism. But it failed to realize that when 
the desire of a people has reached a certain 
point martyrdom does not act as a check, 
but revives courage and increases resolution. 
The members of the army who joined the 
Reyist club were the first victims. A young 
lieutenant of artillery, Ruben R. Morales, 
accepted the Vice-Presidency of the Club 1910, 
thinking that he was using a legitimate right 
as a citizen to take part in the electoral move- 
ment. As soon as this was known, his chief 
in the Department of Artillery called Lieuten- 
ant Morales and said to him that he should 
either disavow publicly his membership in the 
club or resign from the army. The Lieu- 
tenant accepted the second alternative. Then, 
to his great surprise, instead of being allowed 
to resign, he was ordered to Quintana Roo, the 
“hot Siberia” on the Southern frontier. Other 
officers of the army who had joined the Reyist 
clubs were ordered without more ado to Quin- 
tana Roo and to the mountain posts of Sonora. 
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The independent press protested against 
this action and the government press de- 
clared that the soldiers should not belong to 
апу party, or any electoral club, but should 
blindly obey the government. To this the 
answer was that if this principle were true it 
should be applied with equity and that the 
Generals and Colonels who were officials and 
members of political and electoral clubs favor- 
ing the candidacy of Diaz and Corral should 
also be sent to (Quintana Roo and Sonora. 

The persecution against the clubs was con- 
tinued, and their ojicers were harassed, though 
we cannol jind evidence of anything but peace- 
ful agitation. 


Attacked by Secret Police for Political Reasons 


The Mexican press published last September 
news from Puebla which gives the measure of 
boldness of the government and the facts are 
made graver by the cooperation of the police. 

Aquiles Serdan, who lives in Puebla, wrote 
to the President of the Republic describing the 
events. He says that without having com- 
mitted any crime and only because he had 
cooperated in the organization of an anti- 
reclectionist club, he was assaulted in his own 
house by two members of the Secret Police, 
who were going to arrest him without a warrant 
as the law requires. When he resisted the 
arrest, one of these men took out a pistol and 
fired at him; fortunately the shot went wild, 
but the bullet is still to be seen imbedded in the 
woodwork of the room. Then he fought with 
his aggressor, disarmed him. and once the 
revolver in his hand, drove the two agents of 
the Secret Police from his house. 

After this happening the Secret Policeaccused 
Mr. Serdan of attempted murder. Thev got 
an order for his arrest and on the 21st of Sep- 
tember a number of policemen surrounded his 
house. Mr. Serdan was arrested and now he 
is in jail. 

Congressman Heriberto Barron, who has 
always been a partisan of President Diaz, is 
one of the principal leaders of the campaign 
against Corral. The government press has 
slandered him and persecuted him pitilessly 
and at last his position in Mexico grew to be 
so unbearable that he had to leave the country 
to take refuge in the United States to save him- 
self from being imprisoned. 


A Great Historian in Exile 
There is now in New York a distinguished 


old man, a scholar. poet, historian and lawver 
of superior mind and culture, whose writings 
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have done much for his native land of Mexico, 
and vet who cannot safely return there. Mr. 
DeZavas Enriquez. A banker of Mexico 
City told me that DeZavas was the most elc- 
quent speaker he ever listened to. Yet this 
man, after a long service in Congress and on 
the bench, left Mexico to write a remarkable 
book on Diaz, a history and an appeal—a 
splendid document, restrained and convincing. 
begging Diaz as the last act of his lite to restore 
liberty to the people and to teach them the use 
of the ballot. This book is suppressed in 
Mexico, and in some mvsterious wav is not to 
be had in this countrv, even in the Engli-h 
translation. Once he was in Belem Pri-on 
for five months and then dismissed without 
trial, because no cause for indictment could 
be found. While in prison two of his daugh- 
ters died, and he was not allowed to see them. 
Later, Diaz had Mr. DeZavas again elected 
to Congress. But not being tree to express 
himself, and feeling the hostilitv oi the 
powerful oligarchy, he finally went into 
voluntary exile. 


Suppression of Newspapers and Imprisonment 
cf Editors 


The attacks upon papers and editors who 
oppose Diaz and his candidates go on daily. 
The list of newspaper men now imprisoned is 
a long one, and I suppose that twenty journals 
have been stopped in the last two months. 
some temporarily and some permanently. А5 
in Russia, а newspaper sometimes springs up 
from the ruins of an old one. Often the 
presses are seized. And lately the government 
has adopted the scheme of arresting even the 
compositors and pressmen, so that skilled men 
in the printing trade are less likely to work for 
opposition papers on account of these periodic 
imprisonments. 

In Chihuahua there is an independent news- 
paper, many years old, El Correo, whose pro- 
prietor, Silvestre Terrazas, is a just and brave 
newspaper man who under various pretexts 
has been imprisoned several times. The last 
time it happened because he had written a 
series of articles claiming that Mr. Creel, ex- 
ambassador to Washington, could not be con- 
stitutionallv the governor of Chihuahua, as the 
governor must be a Mexican by birth, that is 
to sav. а son of Mexican parents; that Mr. 
Creel is the son of American parents; that hi- 
father was tor manv vears up to his death United 
States consul in Chihuahua, so that Creel was 
born under the American flag, and only when 
he became of age did he choose Mexican 
citizenship; and that he is therefore a Mexican 
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by adoption, not by birth. 


of the same kind hanging over his head. 


So great is the prestige of Mr. Terrazas that 
at the last congress of newspaper men in 
Guadalajara, September, 1909, he was elected 
1ts President as a protest against the arbitrary 


ways of the government. 


Francisco Moreno, of Guanajuato, was im- 
prisoned because he had signed in the name of 
the Associated Press of the States a protest in 
favor of the victims of official persecutions, and 
not only was he imprisoned, but likewise his 


wife, who had com- 
mitted no greater 
offense than that of 
being married to him. 
She gave birth to a 
child while in jail and 
as a result of ill treat- 
ment the child died 
soon afterwards.. Al- 
varo Pruneda, editor 
and cartoonist of a 
satirical weekly paper 
in Mexico, called El 
Tilin-Tilin, was also 
arrested for attacking 
government officials; 
he is now out under 
bail. 

On the 23rd of 
September the editors 
of a newspaper, Fl 
Anti-Reelectionista of 
Mexico City were ar- 
rested on an accusa- 
tion brought by the 
public prosecutor for 
publishing an article 
entitled “ What is the 
mystery of the greet- 
ing between Taít and 
Diaz," claiming that 
the article was offensive to Porfirio Diaz. The 
Secret Police arrested the city editor, the adver- 
tising man, and several members of the staff. 
Among the arrested were also fifteen printers 
and three girls. The press was put under seal 
after the police had taken a careful inventory 
of everything, and then they seized all the 
papers and documents found in the office. 
'The sentence which was considered offensive 
to the dignity of President Diaz is the follow- 
ing: ‘‘The presidential interview is not only 
one of sympathy and friendship, for if the visit 
of Mr. Root implied the concession of the Bay 


the government. 


b 
United States his wife, 


This attack was 
considered libelous and seditious by the Gov- 
ernment, and Terrazas went to jail; although 
now free under bail he has several indictments 


PAULINO MARTINEZ, EDITOR 
His newspapers and printing office were seized 


arrested and put in the hornble prison of Belem 
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of Magdalena, this interview will mean some- 
thing more serious." 

Among these incidents is one of less seri- 
ous aspect, which shows how far the revolt 
against Diaz has gone. Even the newsbovs 
take sides. 


Newsboys Jailed for Refusing to Sell a 
Government Paper 


The following was published recently in the 
Mexican Herald, a paper printed in English 
and edited by Americans. The Herald is a 
pro-Diaz newspaper, though it comes nearer 
printing the news of Mexico than any other 
journal friendly to 
the government. 

* Fourteen news- 
boys are being held 
at one of the central 
police stations be- 
cause they refused to 
sell a certain political 
newspaperof thiscity. 

“Orders were given 
by the chief of police, 
General Felix Diaz, 
last week for the ar- 
rest and detention of 
all newsboys who are 
apparently being 
made the tools of one 
of the political parties 
to suppress the circu- 
lation of the paper, 
which is a strong ‘re- 
electionista’ organ. 

* Several boys were 
detained during the 
week and yesterday 
fourteen were ar- 
rested. It is under- 
stood that arrests will 
continue. The com- 
plaint of the publish- 
ers of the paper is not 
against a single boycott, but the alleged fact that 
the boys appear as usual every morning and pay 
for their regular batches of the paper and im- 
mediately go around a corner and tear them up. 

“It is claimed by the publishers that enemies 
of the paper for political reasons are financing 
the work. 

“Tt has recently been quite common for 
anyone attempting to purchase copies of the 
publication to be laughed at by the newsboys 
or have one of the opposition papers handed 
him with the information that the one desired 
is out of print." 


After his escape to the 


an American woman, was 
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A Touching Appeal from an Editor- 


One of the most affecting episodes of the 
stern war on the freedom of the press is the 
case of Paulino Martinez, editor and publisher 
of La Vos de Juarez (The Voice of Juarez, the 
great national hero and liberator) and two 
other journals. His office and printing machin- 
егу were seized last summer. Martinez es- 
caped, but his wife and friends continued to 
issue at least one of the papers, for which the 
editor wrote from his place of hiding. Finally 
his wife, an American woman, was arrested 
and put in the horrible prison of Belem, after 
the husband had been compelled to tee to the 
United States. Martinez has issued a pathetic 
appeal, a copy of which has come to us. Here 
іх part of it: 

"On Friday, September 3rd, by the arbi- 
trary order of Judge Juan Perez de Leon, et 
the first. Judic ial District, my wife, Crescencia 
Garcia de Martinez, was arrested and sent to 
prison, without having committed апу unlaw- 
ful offense. but with the deliberate purpose of 
intimidating her and thereby breaking my 
energies and compelling me to cease publishing 
any of my newspapers, 

“Tf, in order to defend ourselves from the 
evils that afflict us and from the outrages of 
which we are victims, we should use insult and 
calumny and incite revolt, nothing more natural 
that the government should suppress news- 
papers and confiscate printing offices of those 
who do not know how to combat within the 
law. But when by means of violence and in- 
famy, they want to silence the clamor of an 
oppressed people; when they perpetrate the 
felony of imprisoning innocent women in order 
to silence the men, the government merits the 
censure of the whole world, of all well-born 
people who love justice and morality. It is 
necessary that all of us who are victims of the 
present tyranny, who do not exploit the public 
treasury in order to live, nor profit by the riches 
of the nation to the detriment of the people, 
unite as one man to make the laws re- 
spected and to terminate the infamies heaped 
upon us by the abuses of power. We do not 
need to resort to revolt, as to the mob, to 
compel respect. In that wav we would put 
ourselves outside of the law. What we need 
is civic courage to protest a thousand and one 
times against the outrages committed upon us. 
We ask nothing unjust. 

“Tam persecuted without having done any 
crime and only because I combat, within law 
and order, the re-election of General Diaz and 
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Ramon Corral, believing it to be harmiul to 
the true interests of my country. Му wile 
is jailed only because she is ту wife and is "E 
tally torn from the home, leaving orphans, m 
little children, the last of whom is only tw» 
months old. Is such infamy worthy of a cul- 
tured and civilized country ? 

“Нер me, then, all honorable men, to pro- 
test against the abuse of which I am a victim." 


Diaz Opens Congress with a Veiled Threat 


Finally let us see what the President oi 
Mexico recently said concerning events. Hi: 
words must be read with the knowledge that 
in spite of the most irritating treatment, there 
have been practically no acts of violence on the 
part of the opponents of himself and his candi- 
dates. The opposition press is, if anything. 
more restrained in statements and comment: 
than the government newspapers, for these in- 
dulge constantly in the most violent and 
abusive language. 

In the speech read by President Diaz on the 
Toth of September, 1909, at the opening ot 
Congress, referring to the electoral agitations, 
he said: “In the last months there has taken 
place a political movement preparatory to the 
elections of the federal power which are going 
to take place next vear. Itis certainly landahie 
on the part of the Mexican people that it show ad 
lake each time a greater interest in the exercise oj 
its electoral rights, because this is necessary for 
the sake of designating its future governors 
under the beneticent rule of peace. 

* Unfortunately not all the manifestations of 
electoral propaganda have been kept within 
the pacific forms of right, and owing to the 
impulses of agitators moved by personal inter- 
ests, some disorders have taken place which 
the police has repressed with real moderation. 

“The government, whose principal duty is 
to preserve public order, will not permit that 
it should be subverted, even if it should be 
necessary to use energetic means to keep it.” 

The Mexican people know what these 
* energetic means? represent in the vocabularv 
of the man who rules the destinies of Mexico. 
This is his manner of warning the opposition. 

It was not possible for him to give or consent 
to electoral libertv, because he and his partisans 
need a continuation of the state of affairs which 
he has established. It is necessary for them that 
his system should continue even after his death, 
so that nobody should look into the archives 
and exhume documents bv which in the judg- 
ment of history they would be condemned. 
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I—The Meadow 


N June a Sierra elevation of 6,500 feet is 
I very interesting. The leaves are out on the 
alders; the dogwoods are in full bloom; 

the azalea buds are swelling; the spruce trees 
are tipped with fresh green; thousands of birds 
fill the aisles of the great forests with ecstatic 
song. Yet here and there beneath day-long 
shade lie patches of snow from whose edges 
trickle little streamlets. The pine needles lie 
pressed as sleek as a boy's Sundayed hair. 
Exotic-looking red snowplants raise their wax- 
like columns. Water flows where ordinarily 
water is not. And across swards where later 
a horse can walk dry shod, now he plunges 
mired to the knees. Withal the sky is intense 
blue; the air warm to the skin but cool to the 


nostril; all the world is vibrant as a ringing 
crystal with the joy and life of the Morning of 
the Year. 

On such a time Billy, old California John 
and I rode through the forest. Our way led 
along a plateau near the summit of a great 
mountain. We were on a gently rolling level 
of several miles in width, rising gradually 
ahead of us. To our left we could have 
ridden to where the mountain fell away three 
thousand feet precipitously. To our right 
we could equally have climbed, had we so 
wished, several hundred feet more to the top 
of the range .whence we could have seen 
abroad over an area equal to many kingdoms of 
theearth. Neither of these facts, however, had 
any evidences to offer us. The great sugar 
pines and firs shut us in; the streams sang 
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across our path. Occasionally we pushed 
through a leafy thicket that bathed us mys- 
teriously in its fresh green; occasionally we 
mounted a little hill up which the tall trees 
marched ahead of us orderly. The smooth 
green bear-clover spread its mantle over the 
slopes. Thickets of snowbrush sprawled in 
the sunlit openings. The horses plodded along 
the dim trail, handling each foot separately 
after the wise fashion of the mountain animal. 
Pepper, the Airedale, and Tuxana, the Bull 
Terrier, patted behind. 

Al! at once Pepper and Tuxana_ scurried 


madly off at a tangent through the brush. 
After a moment we heard the excited and out- 
raged chattering of a squirrel. 

“He just made it, and now he's getting rid of 
his scare by scolding about it," said California 
John. “Не? telling them what he'd do, if he 
was only as big as they are. Curious what a 
difference size makes. Imagine an island 
where all the big animals would be little, and 
all the little animals big! I bet the lion could 
hunt his hole as quick as any of the bunch!” 

"And I suppose the mouse would be the 
terror of the place," suggested Billy. 


A long, fair meadow, green as new fir tips, enameled with flowers 
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Behind them reared huge sugar pines, and all about stood others, solemn 
and aloof, drawing back in courtesy to give room for this gem of a meadow 


“No, ma'am," replied the Ranger. “А 
skunk four foot high would be the boss of crea- 
tion.” 

The wood’s road wound here and there, then 
straightened. A long, gentle slope led us 
slowly up. Beyond the ridge we could make 
out, not more trees, but a wide opening whose 
nature was as yet concealed. 

“That’s it," said the Ranger. 

In a moment we had surmounted the 
shoulder of the slope. 

Before us stretched a long, fair meadow, 
green as new fir tips, enameled with flowers. 
It fell away from us with a dignified spacious 
ness to come to rest in a group of aspens. 
Behind them reared huge sugar pines, and all 
about stood others, solemn and aloof, drawing 
back in courtesy to give room for this gem of a 
meadow with its azalea fringe, its trickle of 
flowing water, its flowers, its floods of sunshine. 

California John reined in his horse and threw 
his leg over the pommel of his saddle. 

“Told you it was purty пісе,” said he. 

Billy scrambled off her horse. 

“Pretty nice!" she sniffed reproachfully. 

We followed her example and set out to ex- 
plore. Directly at the head of the long vista 
had been built a sort of elevated seat or throne. 
It was a luxurious affair, ingeniously con- 
structed of barrel staves curved to fit the back. 
A group of young trees shaded it: a cool breeze 
sucked up the opening of the meadow. 


“What a delightful throne!” cried Billy, 
“апа how well it is placed! Who do you sup- 
pose built it? It must have been somebody 
nice to have cared for this.” 

“No, ma'am," the Ranger replied stolidly. 
“Tt was some old sheepman. He probably 
didn't care a cuss for the view, but he could 
watch his sheep better from here.” 

To the left of the throne, and slightly in the 
hollow lurked an old cabin. It proved to bea 
commodious affair built of twelve-inch boards 
and shakes. Its rooms were thick with the 
forest litter; its foundation timbers were rotted 
and awry; its roof was full of holes; its floor 
sagged alarmingly. 

California John tapped its walls. 

“Still good as ever,” said he. ‘The fellow 
who built it moved out twenty-five years back. 
But he built her to stay. The roof leaks, but 
the rafters ain't sagged an inch. The founda- 
tion and the floor are about give out, but the 
frame is all right. "There's good stuff in her 


et." 
“Why did he move out?” asked Billy. 
“Company bought his claim for timber. 
See; his shed's full of split wood, just as he left 


it ready for the winter. It soon gets to be 
winter here. I’ve seen ten foot of snow on the 
level. ” 

He pointed out to us the remains of an old 
picket fence. 


“That was his old truck garden. You'd 
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never think that had been ploughed and 
planted.” 

He lifted one of the pickets and inspected it 
thoughtfully. 

“Split pickets set two inches apart,” said 
he. ‘Think of the work! One man felled the 
trees and split them out one by one. And he 
fenced all this meadow, too. You can see the 
remains of that fence down by the lower corner. 
Splitting railsis hard work. And that’s his spring 
house. It’s stood all these years. Come on, try 
her. Coldest, finest water in these mountains. " 

We dipped our rubber cups and poured a 
silent libation to the vanished builder. 

“Seems a kind of waste, somehow, said the 
Ranger, waving his hand abroad. ‘‘ You have 
to keep things up, or they go. In another ten 
year there won't be anything left but his 
stumps where he cut the cedar. And they're 
rotting." He removed his old hat and rubbed 
his head. ““Не was a hard worker. And 
now all his works-—— " 
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The hills and slopes and valleys are cathedral: like with their puro — 


“Аге one with Nineveh and Туге?” I 
quoted. 

He caught my allusion instantly. 

“That’s so," said he. “He is in purty good 
company.” 


II-SHORT 


N the far mountains, seventy miles from a 

I railroad and a mile up in the air, you have 

to do with what you can get. At home it 

is easy to order a thing, and then to wait 

briefly until that thing is accomplished. Here 

there is a wide gap between the conception and 
the production. 

So after we had decided that the meadow 
must be ours, we ran against unexpected 
difficulty. The old pioneer's cabin would not 
do, but the material of it would. We decided 
to build more accurately at the head of the long 
vista. But to tear down one house and build 
another needs more than one pair of hands. 
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buttressed and massive, upholding the temple of the Out-of-doors 


"We must hire a man to help us," said 
Billy comfortably. 

Now that looks simple. But in the moun- 
tains are very few men, living far apart, and 
each busy at his own affairs. One would 
rather work for himself than for another, and 
anyone with an axe, a horse, or a pick and 
shovel could always work for himself. But 
also the mountain people are kindly and well- 
disposed to help. From mouth to mouth the 
message went, until at last I learned that on a 
specified morning a man open to employment 
would meet meat such an hourona certain trail. 

I was there early in anticipation of a wait. 
He was earlier, sitting at ease on his horse. 
We each gravely named the other by way of 
salutation, introduction and identification, and 
turned our animals’ heads toward the Meadow. 

The predominant notes of the man as you 
looked at him first were a great square seal- 
brown beard growing to the cheek bones, and 
brown eyes wide apart, looking from be- 


So massive and 
square-cut was this effect that I could imagine 
it quite possible to talk with him an hour, and 
then to go away carrying an impression of a 


neath a square-chiseled brow. 


big strong-framed man. As a matter of fact 
Short weighed just one hundred and thirty 
pounds, and suffered from rheumatism. Never- 
theless the personality of the man was ex- 
pressed rather by his Jove-like head than by 
his slight, pain-racked body. He had a slow, 
calculating, stay-fast way of going at a heavy 
job apparently beyond his strength that some- 
how carried it to accomplishment. 

I explained to him what I wanted, and he 
listened to me clear through, without inter- 
ruption or comment. Then he looked the 
old cabin over very thoroughly from top to 
bottom, and took a few measurements. Ineight 
words he pointed out the folly of our proposed 
location; and in eight more gave conclusively 
good reasons for another, thirty feet farther up 
the hill. 
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But though Short’s is the chimney, the mantel and ‘‘ fixin's" are mine 


** All we'll need is shakes* for a new roof, and 
to clear up a little, and my tools. We'll need a 
team for about two days." 

“Меге? you get it?” I asked. 

*Do'no. But ГИ get it.” 

He did. At the end of three days he ap- 
peared perched atop his tool-chest, a keg of 
nails, a bed.roll, and some groceries. We 
could hear them banging through the woods 
almost as soon as they topped the ridge. About 
every hundred feet the driver would quite 
cheerfully clamber down, unhitch one or two 
spans of mules as the case might be, and haul 
to one side a greater or lesser obstruction to 
progress. Sometimes he had to chop a way 
through. Once or twice he hitched a span to 
the rear of the wagon in order to drag it back 
for a better start. The rate of speed was not 
many miles an hour, but the caravan left 
behind it a cleared way where passage there 
was none before. 

That driver was the most cheerful, ener- 
getic individual ever planted in a dusty way of 
life. His form was long, his eye twinkling, 
his voice drawling, his movements deliberate 
but powerful, and his face rough-hewn after 
the Lincoln manner. Indeed, his clean- 
shaven lips had a chronic, humorous quirk 
to them, such as one might imagine illuminat- 
ing the country circuit-lawyer at the recollec- 


*Shakes, i. e., hand-riven shingles. 


tion of a good story. None of this driver's 
moments seemed dedicated to ease. He 
hauled stone for the chimney, he hauled tim- 
bers for the foundation, he generally hauled 
“dead and downs” out of the way. And 
when he couldn't find anything more to haul, 
he put up elaborate feed-troughs for his ani- 
mals, and dug fresh spring-holes, and generally 
invented things to do. 

In the meantime Short had made him a 
camp. I went over to see him, and found 
him examining one by one his tools. Over 
these he expanded. Each had its particular, 
virtue, its individual story. He had homely 
reasons for the selection of each variety, and he 
delighted to give them. 

These days of machinery have rather tended 
to render obsolescent old-fashioned carpentry. 
So many things can be done more cheaply at 
the mill or the shops; so many devices are pur- 
chasable at such cheap prices, that men who 
can fashion appliances for themselves are 
becoming scarce. Short knew his trade, and 
the theories of it, and the mathematics of its 
measurements and angles. He delighted in its 
exactitudes. He insisted on its thoroughnesses. 
He approached every job without haste, in due 
deliberation of thought, with all completeness 
of preliminary preparation. From the raw 
unplaned material he fashioned all things, even 
to paneled doors which the casual visitor will 
not believe did not come from the shops. At 
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first I thought him slow. Then I changed my 
mind. Nothing Short finished had ever to be 
done over. The Cabin has weathered four 
years of Sierra snows; it has been buried ac- 
tually to the ridge pole. Not one line is off the 
true; the windows slide, the doors open freely, 
the floor has 
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shape for a hearthstone. We spent a good deal 
of labor to get that slab intact into place. We 


succeeded: but, as I remember it, the thing 
weighed nearly two tons. 

From the ledge all this rock had to be dragged 
to the cabin site. 


We let the horses do the 
hauling, by 


not warped or 


means of a rough 


buckled. 


“stone boat ;” but 


He showed me 

a short, heavy, 
clawed instru- 
"ment, like a 
dwarfed bent 
crowbar with a 
forked tail. 

“That’s my 
own invention,” 
said he. “Irl 
pull off those 
boards without 
splitting one of 
them—I don't 
care how manv 
nails the old fel- 
low used.” 

A moment 
later a sharp rip 
startled the 
mules. The first 
board of our 
lumber-pile-to-be 
was laid on one 
side. 


the heavy lifting 
and rolling was 
ours. 

Having ac- 
quired a formless 
pile of granite, it 
next became 
necessary to 
gather our mortar 
for cementing the 
stones together. 
Short pronounced 
a mixture of clay 
and salt the prop- 
er thing. 

Now clay on a 
Sierra mountain 
is one of the 
scarcest commod- 
ities afforded by 
an otherwise 
beneficent nature, 
We found our 
little bank of it 
some four miles 


distant and a 

HI—THE quarter way down 
the steep moun- 

FIREPLACE tainside. From 
that point we 

F course packed it in sacks 
O we had to A few rods down the meadow stands another, seven опе slung either 
havea fire- feet in diameter and two hundred and forty feet tall side the pack- 
place—that went horse, and one 
without saying—and it must be of stone. As 
the granite everywhere outcropped, that 
seemed to be a simple matter, but we 


speedily changed our minds. Any granite 
would not do. Short pronounced that near 
the Meadow of a most inferior quality. It 
looked all right, but he assured us that under 
the test of heat it would spall, split, flake and 
do other reprehensible things. So we extended 
our investigations. First and last, afoot and 
horseback, we covered considerable country, 
before we found the proper sort of outcrop. It 
looked the same as any other to me; but Short 
was entranced. The frost had cloven it in 
blocks of various dimensions ready for our 
handling. One piece was of the exact size and 


atop—eight miles, going and coming; and the 
pick and shovel labor of digging it out! As 
for the salt, that came in from the “outside.” 

Having thus, by dint of patient labor, 
gathered the raw materials, we were ready to 
begin. I always like to speak of the chimney 
“Short and I built." As a matter of cold, 
sober truth, I did not have much to do with it. 
'To be sure I was mightily busy. I carried 
pails of water, two at a time, from the spring; 
and I shoveled over that mixture of salt, clay 
and water until my arms ached; and lifted 
chunks of granite until my back cracked; and I 
panted and heaved and tugged at scaffolds and 
things from early morn "til dewy eve. But it 
was Short who laid the stone. Short’s eve 
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A California forest counts as saplings the full-grown pines of our northern woods 


gauged craftily the slants and angles and open- 
ings. Short's ingenuity constructed the slides 
and levers by which wc elevated the heavier 
stones to the greater heights. And Short's 
was the triumph when that chimney “геу” 
perfectly. 

- But before we reached that happy result we 
discovered two things—that we should need a 
lot more granite, and that the increasing 
difficulty of hoisting without appliances heavy 
rocks to an increasing height was going to ex- 
tend the job somewhere into the next century. 

“I know of an old sawmill stovepipe, " 
quoth Short. ‘‘It’s down the mountain. We 
could take it apart and bring it up here, I 
reckon. ” 

His reckoning was correct. We acquired 
that pipe, and in due time finished out our 
chimney with it. It looks a little queer, until 
you get used to it; but it draws like a furnace. 
We cherish the illusion that some day we will 
face it up with more stone. That is one of the 
delights of living in the wilderness; there are 
so many things that some day you can do! 

But though Short's is the chimney, the 
mantel and ‘‘fixin’s” are mine. I did them 
-while he was at the doors. The mantel is a 
spacious affair. Twin columns of young sugar 
pine, ten inches through, and with the bark on, 
support a shelf of the same material. The 
shelf, however, is a log split in half and notched 
to fit accurately over the pointed tops of the 


columns. Itis to the shelf surface I would call 
your attention. The smoothing was done 
entirely with an axe—a labor of nicety, most 
exhilarating when your strokes fall surely, and 
most disgusting when a blow awry spoils an 
hour's work. 

'The fittings of the fireplace, too, are worth 
notice. When we built the chimney, we im- 
bedded in it a support for a crane. This was 
made of a piece of wagon tire. The crane was 
fashioned from the same material. From it 
depend old-fashioned pot-hooks and hangers, 
which are merely miscellaneous iron rods in 
disguise. Three utensils inhabit the fire- 
place—a heavy squat iron kettle, so ludicrously 
Dutch in build that we call it ‘‘ Gretchen," and 
two iron pots. Every evening, even in sum- 
mer, is cool enough for a fire. We do a great 
deal of cooking on that crane. It is exceed- 
ingly pleasant to hear Gretchen sing while the 
flames leap up the cavern of the chimney. 

For the chimney is a cavern. It is wide and 
high and deep. Short built it to take com- 
fortably a three-foot log. Wood is everywhere 
for the pleasant labor of chopping it. 

The ** fire-irons, " with one exception, are all 
homemade. ‘Tongs are of tough oak steamed 
and bent double. The kettle lifter is an alder 
crook, appropriately cut and peeled. The 
poker is a piece of wild cherry, the handsome 
bark left on. The bellows is a small rubber 
tube with a few inches of flattened brass pipe 
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inserted at one end; you blow into the other. 
The “stand” is a fork of beautiful red man- 
zañita, the ends of which are tacked either side 
of one of the mantelpiece columns. But the 
fire shovel is the pride of the lot. | 

The fire shovel is an example of the precious- 
ness of treasure-trove in the wilderness. A 
nail back of Shuteye is a marvelous thing. A 
tin can, whole and in good repair, becomes an 
invaluable coffee pot. An abandoned dish- 
pan is appropriated with a delight inconceiv- 
able. A chance piece of string rejoices the 
heart; and an old piece of paper is better than 
fine gold. 

So impressed is this truth on those who have 
traveled much away from civilization, that 
often a man becomes a sort of magpie in the 
collection of attractive things. Billy is very 
strong on bottles. She never can bear to pass 
one on the trail, but will dismount and tuck her 
find in her saddle bag, and at camp wash it 
carefully. Flat whiskey flasks fill her with a 
particular and especial delight. We never, 
that I remember, used bottles for any purpose, 
except occasionally to shoot at; but to Billy they 
looked valuable. 

'This spirit was responsible for our fire 
shovel. We discovered it, rusted, without a 
Handle, bent and disreputable, in a heap of 
burned debris. · It was one of those sheet iron 
affairs with a fluted edge, that is ordinarily a 
varnished black and in company with a coal 
scuttle. Why anybody brought it into the 
mountains in the first place would be difficult 
guessing. Anyhow there it was. It ‘looked 
valuable," so we took it along. Now at last 
its being was justified. We knocked off the 
rust, straightened it out, fitted to it a beautiful 
white dogwood handle, and installed it in a 
position of honor. Now we point with pride to 
the fact that we are the only people in these 
mountains possessing a real fire shovel. 


IV—THE TREES 


NTIL the Cabin was built, we camped 
| | near the foot of the meadow. After it 

was completed, we made a bedstead 
among the azaleas. The bedroom we saved 
for the time it should rain. It almost never 
rained. So in that chamber were tools and 
clothes and supplies—and a bedstead just to 
prove its title. 

If one sleeps out of doors, he lives in com- 
pany with the trees and the stars, and sees the 
birds at their morning business. 

A few statistics must be permitted me, for 
only thus can I convey to you an approximate 
idea of our trees. A California forest counts 
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as saplings the full-grown pines of our northern 
woods. Next the cabin veranda is a sugar 
pine, twenty-seven fect in circumference above 
the swell. A few rods down the meadow : 
stands another, seven feet in diameter and two 
hundred and forty feet tall. At the end of 
the vista is the biggest of all, a giant of two 
hundred and eighty feet. These figures will be 
better understood when I call to your attention 
the fact that our Capitol dome at Washington 
is about the same in height. Imagine one of 
these noble trees in Capitol square. 

Nor am I offering you exceptions, only vig- 
orous mature trees. Within my restricted 
views from the one window near which I am 
writing I can count twenty-seven nearly as big. 
The hills and slopes and valleys are cathedral- 
like with their straight columns, buttressed 
and massive, upholding the temple of the Out- 
of-doors. Some of their trunks are gray and 
venerable; but some, especially in the light of 
late afternoon, are warm with red and umber. 
In contrast to the green, cool shadows they 
appear to glow with an incandescence of their 
own. 

The sugar pine's limbs are wide and spread- 
ing, with a sturdy, outward, upholding vigor. 
From their tips depend the long cones, daintily, 
like the relaxed fingers of a bestowing hand at 
the end of a robed arm. So always the sugar 
pine seemed to me, the Great Ones of the 
forest, calm and beneficent, with arms stretched 
out in benediction of the lesser peoples. 

To one who has never seen them, the cones 
are wonderful. Such cones were never im- 
agined in advance of their discovery. It 
means little to say that they are over a foot and 
a half in length. You must pick one up, and 
compare it mentally with your recollections of 
what pine cones were to your childhood. You 
will select a dozen of the first you see, discard 
some for others, larger; in turn exchange them, 
until at last, bewildered, you abandon them «ll 
in a maze of wonder. Scattered under the 
trees they look like the neglected toys of the 
giant children who alone are fitted to play in 
this enchanted forest of vastness. And sud- 
denly you feel very small and insignificant. 

But though the sugar pines are the most 
spiritual, the firs, scarcely inferior in size, are 
the most mysterious. From their pointed 
tops, down the candleflame-shaped body of 
their frond, to the rough wrinkled bark of them, 
they possess a thousand planes to catch the 
lights and shades. The firs are always alive 
with birds flashing into half visibility, and flirt- 
ing back out of sight again; appearing silently 
for a moment's inspection, and melting into the 
shadow as though dissolved. And to complete 
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the effect, the firs deck themselves with a close 
growing bright yellow-green moss, that even 
the darkest day lightens the forest as by im- 
- prisoned sunshine. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate cither the brilliant sun-effect of this moss 
or the artistic skill of its distribution. It does 
not grow in festoons, but close to the bark like a 
fur an inch or soin depth. Sometimes it occurs 
in rings around the trunk, like the stripes on 
old-fashioned stockings. And it can take a 
dead twig or limb, and so completely cover it 
as to glorify it. 

Here and there also rises the buttressed, 
fluted red column of the fragrant incense-cedar. 

These are the strong of the woodland, the 
mature vigorous trees in the prime of life. 
But there are also the old men and the young- 
sters. Were it not for them the forest would be 
almost too austere for the comfort of human 
residence. 

I like these old men, still straight and erect 
before falling at last to mother earth. "There 
are three of them near the entrance to our do- 
main, just before you top the ridge for your 
glimpse over to the meadow-opening. The 
bark has all long since fallen away, and the 
smooth bare trunks of them have weathered to 
the gray of old shingles. In the shadow and 
color of the forest they shine forth like phan- 
toms of trees. In addition are the infants, the 
hundred-year-old children, infinite in number. 
By moonlight they are particularly ghostly. 

Those that are overtopped turn sickly in the 
shade of their stronger brothers, finally die, 
fall, rot away, and are fed upon by the tri- 
umphant victors. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that the great 
trees possess their aloof air of supernal calm. 
The struggle and heat of combat is over for 
them. They have fought their way clear to a 
foothold, to the calm appropriation by right of 
what they need. From the forest they have 
nothing to fear. Their aloofness is the aloof- 
ness that comes from experience, from the 
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philosophy of duty done, from the almost 
Buddhistic contemplation of primal sources. 

The oftener one comes back to the forest, the 
more deeply is one impressed by the fact that 
these calm green people have entered fully 
into the over-philosophy we attain to only in 
snatches. 

Each summer, when I return to the Cabin, 
and look about at the well-remembered aspects 
of our woodland, the intervening eight months 
shrink painfully as the measure of life. It is 
but yesterday that we packed our belongings, 
locked the cabin door, and trailed down the 
mountain to civilization. Yet I am eight 
months older, have remaining to me just that 
much less of life. And the realization comes 
to me that the succession of summers will be 
like the succession of days here—where one 
sees the Dawn Tree gilding with the sunrise, 
and behold! it is night and the stars are out! 
Time as a dimension does not exist; its passage 
cannot be realized; its duration cannot be 
savored. And the residuum of the days is so 
small. Pleasures enjoyed dissolve away. Only 
remains the things accomplished, and they are 
few. In the presence of the Trees we look 
upon the poor little handful of accomplishment 
our eight months have left us, and we are 
ashamed. ‘ 

Little by little the commonplace, rich phil- 
osophies come back to us—the value of small 
things; the stability of the object created, even 
though it be but a new broom handle; the im- 
portance of taking your advantage from rou- 
tine work, since there is so much of it to be 
done; the desirability of fixing your enjoyment 
on means rather than ends, for means occupy 
the greater hours, and ends are but moments. 
These things, from one point of view are tru- 
isms; from another they, like all the simple 
philosophies of life, are vases whose beauties 
show only where they are filled with experience 
and dear-bought wisdom. In the hurry and 
confusion of life the vases are emptied. 


To be continued 


Eternity and God | 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


Eternity is but a single sand 
In God's great hour-glass of eternities, 
Which (having sifted through) He doth reverse 


To measure yet another hour of his. 
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HEN rumor proclaimed that the 

V V Chandler estate—the show-place of 

Maywood and for many years va- 

cant—was let for the summer, joy reigned in 
the Martin family. 

For various reasons it looked as if they would 
have to spend the summer at home, and new 
neighbors, especially if they proved interesting, 
could much alleviate that situation. 

Mr. Martin was glad because the opening of 
the Chandler place would undoubtedly have a 
quickening effect on their end of the street. 
He had been conscious of a vague homesick 
feeling as, one after another, the houses in the 
vicinity closed up. 

Mrs. Martin was glad because she felt that 
the new family might prove a sop to “һе chil- 
dren.” Secretly, Mrs. Martin was delighted 
that they were going to spend their sum- 
mer at home. The rest of the family loved 
the sea and so, invariably, to the seashore they 
went. Nobody had ever suspected that Mrs. 
Martin hated the ocean, that she longed with 
a yearning that was a positive ache for summer 
greenness and calm. Ordinarily, too, they 
left Maywood just as the azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons were in bloom. Her lilacs and roses 
wasted their sweetness on the little mucker- 
boys who so wantonly pilfered and destroyed 
them. This year—planting, weeding, prun- 
ing—Mrs. Martin was enjoying the “grounds” 
as she had not had a chance to enjoy them in 
years. 

Phoebe was glad because she remembered 
the big dance-hall at the top of the Chandler 
house. On the first star of every evening and 
on uncountable loads of hay, she wished that 
the new family might include a daughter of 
her own age. 

Ernest was glad because he remembered the 
well-appointed billiard-room, leading off the 
dance-hall. He hoped, with a hope so fierce 
that it amounted almost to exorcism, that the 
new family might include a son of his own age. 


And both the children agreed to be satisfied 
if the heir of the house were cither male or 
female, provided it played tennis. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. and Mrs. Ventry 
proved to be childless. 

Mrs. Martin called promptly with Ph«be. 

"What do you think of her, mother?" 
Phoebe asked as soon as the door closed 
behind them. | 

Phcebe always asked her mother’s opinion 
of everybody. And it was the only opinion 
that, having demanded, she did not immediate- 
ly forestall by her own vivid, eager, dogmatic 
commentary. Mrs. Martin often wondered 
why her opinion was thus honored. A mild 
maternal asteism explained the phenomenon 
on the principle that, in order to bring out 
all the dazzling contrariety of her own view- 
point, Phoebe required the stimulus of an 
exact antithesis of opinion. 

“T think she's very pleasant,” Mrs. Martin 
said with an effort. ''She's a typical New 
Yorker though. ” 

As if released by a spring, Pheebe’s enthusi- 
asm poured out. ‘‘Did vou ever see hair done 
so beautifully in your life?” she exclaimed. 
“I love that wide look her puffs gave her head 
here." Phacbe’s hands went just above her 
temples. “Га give anything if my hair was 
black. Oh, mother, I do wish you'd let me 
wear puffs. Lots of girls do. Did you notice 
that one wide gold bracelet on her arm— 
wasn't that the darlingest thing! Апа hasn't 
she a corking figure? Just the kind to look 
grand in those skinny dresses. Wasn't she 
just lovely and cordial?” 

Mrs. Martin hesitated as Phocbe, breath- 
lessly brought to a full stop, gave her a chance 
to speak. But, as if in obedience to some 
inner, self-criticising prod, she seemed to as- 
sent to all her daughter had said with ** And 
she's got the most beautiful eyes I ever saw 
in my life.” 

* How old should you say she was, mother 
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“Well!” Mrs. Martin's tone seemed to hold 
the dregs of recent meditation on this subject. 
* She's one of those women who seem younger 
than they really are. She looks about twenty- 
seven. I guess she's thirty.” 

"Thirty!" Phocbe’s voice whirred with 
horror. ‘Oh, mother, how cam you? She 
can't be a day over twenty-three. Thirty!” 
There could be no doubt as to the vear that, 
in Phobe's opinion, marked the beginning of 
feminine desuctude. 

“What do you think of her, Ern?" Phoebe 
asked after their call had been returned. 

In the uncase inevitable to masculinity when 
compelled to give a snap judgment on women- 
kind, Ernest grunted and shuflled. “I hate 
to see a woman wear earrings," he said at last. 

“Oh Ern!” Phoebe exclaimed. Нег accent 
indicated that of the many things he could have 
said, he had hit upon the one least sapient. 
“Those earrings are simply swell. They 
make her look so quaint. Have you noticed 
those long gold ones she wears, mother—I 
mean the old-fashioned ones with the black 
enamel and pearls.” 

“T guess I have,” Mrs. Martin replied with 
unexpected interest. “І think they're beauti- 
ful. I have a brooch that just matches them 
upstairs in my jewelry box. Your Aunt Mary 
left it to me. She always treasured that pin 
and I think a sight of it. I used to wear 
it all the time, but I haven’t put it on for 
years now — somehow it looks so old-fash- 
ioned. ” 

“Well, just think, mother!” the onrush of 
Phoebe's informative impulse brushed Aunt 
Mary's heirlooms entirely out of the conversa- 
tion. “Mrs. Ventry told me that she picked 
up those earrings in a pawn-shop in New York. 
Isn't that the strangest thing with all the money 
she's got! Why I wouldn't any more wear 
anything that came out of a pawnshop—I 
should expect it to be just loaded with germs. 
But Ern," Phoebe returned undaunted to the 
attack on insensate masculinity—‘‘don’t vou 
think she's pretty?" And to his growl of denial, 
she added, disgustedly. “It’s just like pulling 
teeth, Ern Martin, to get you to say that a 
woman's good-looking. ” 

As a matter of fact, Ernest secretly thought 
Mrs. Ventry a “pippin.” But somehow— 
Ernest did not quite understand it himself— 
there seemed something emasculate about ad- 
mitting good looks in a female. 

But if Mrs. Martin and Ernest were a little 
measured in their praise of the new neighbor, 
both Phoebe and Mr. Martin were decidedly 
enthusiastic. 

Mr. Martin spoke in terms of highest ad- 
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miration of a lady who, on all occasions, treated 
him to a delicate, light raillery—a lure at which, 
to his wife's astonishment, he leaped with a 
gallant verbal agility. 

And Pha:be—having penetrated beyond the 
glamour of their neighbor’s shell to greater 
glories of mind and heart—fairly spattered 
adjectives at the mention of her name. ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful,” ‘‘charming,” ‘‘stunning,” ‘‘pictur- 
esque, ? “grand,” they flowed in adulatory pro- 
fusion. Whenever Mrs. Ventry was near, she 
sat literally at her feet—a slim living picture of 
continual adoration. 

In regard to Mr. Ventry, the Martin family 
held but one opinion—all, that is, except Ernest, 
who had never been known to dislike anything 
male in his life. Phoebe voiced it with her 
usual frankness after the first encounter. “I 
loathe him,” she pronounced crisply. 

Mr. Ventry was much older than Mrs. 
Ventry. He had a huge, flabby body and 
the face of a cruel Punchinello. All expres- 
sion seemed to be held down by a net-work 
of faintly-etched lines. His eyes were as 
changeless as green pebbles and they looked 
out over swelling blue puffs under lids that 
were mere lashless folds of flesh. Phcebe’s 
most impassioned criticism of Mr. Ventry was 
that those eyes never seemed to see Mrs. Ven- 
try when they rested on her. 

As time went on, Mrs. Martin found herself 
liking Mrs. Ventry more and more. There 
lingered—she admitted it only to herself—a 
half-intuitive residuum of disapproval. For 
instance, once as she came unexpectedly to the 
Ventry house in the twilight, a pair of cigar- 
ettes cut twin arcs of fire from rail to lawn. 
Yet, when she arrived on the piazza, only Mr. 
and Mrs. Ventry arose to greet her. But it 
was not easy to resist Mrs. Ventry’s very per- 
ceptible fancy for herself. The new neighbor 
subjected her to a running fire of pretty at- 
tentions. Mrs. Ventry was always sending Mrs. 
Martin new slips from the garden, flowers, fruits, 
even occasional portions of the delicious Ventry 
desserts, always lending her books, patterns 
for dress and lace-making. Mrs. Ventry was 
always coming over in the morning—an ex- 
traordinary vision for Maywood in her trailing 
negligees of lace and Chinese embroidery, her 
light, lapping, untrimmed garden hat tied with 
long green ribbons under her chin, her flexible 
garden gloves, her inevitable earrings—to com- 
pare notes on the progress of various horti- 
cultural weaklings. 'To be made so much oí 
socially was a new experience for Mrs. Martin. 

Then, certainly, the Ventrys were giving the 
children social opportunities that more than 
made up for the lost summer in Marblehead. 
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Whenever Mrs. Ventry was near, she sat literally at 
. her feet—a slim living picture of continual adoration 


Especially was this true in Ernest'scase. And 
Ernest's case was causing his mother consider- 
able perturbation these days. 

For Ernest Martin was rapidly growing 
handsome. Always he had been well-built. 
And at no time had he gone through that weedy 
period in which boys, as much as girls, re- 


semble willow wands. Now he stood six feet 
and over. In his case, growth seemed a 
shearing down of heavy masses of flesh rather 
than the opposite process of a filling out to 
shapely bulk. At sixteen, Ernest looked 
twenty. His black hair ruffled in the wind, 
thick and velvety as the breast-plumage of a 
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bird. His face still retained its cherubic out- 
lines, for experience had done nothing to 
sharpen his features. His clear blue eyes still 
looked out on the world with the incurious, un- 
troubled gaze of childhood. 

Mrs. Martin was beginning to realize what 
it means to be the mother of so comely a lad. 
Girls who had never before called on Phacbe 
now put the Martin place in a flutter of ruffles 
and ribbons. Girls who never had cared for 
tennis now invested the mangy Martin court 
with an inexplicable popularity. Girls who 
formerly never passed their way seemed to rise 
from the ground as Ernest curved out of the 
driveway in the runabout. Mrs. Martin, her- 
self, was subjected to much furtive wooing from 
nubile Maywood. 

To Mrs. Martin’s despair, this process had 
not made a scratch on Ernest’s extraordinary 
social diffidence. But, perhaps, constant as- 
sociation with Mrs. Ventry’s friends might ac- 
complish the impossible. For Mrs. Ventry 
was what Mrs. Martin called “а woman of the 
world." Her coming had made a great dif- 
ference in Maywood. 

In the first place, under her direction, the 
Chandler place had bloomed as it had not in 
years. The lawns, which had degenerated into 
overgrown patches of daisies and timothy- 
“grass, turned to crescents, geometrically precise, 
of greem velvet. Flower-pots made spotsof 
color, bunches of shrubbery, expanses of shade. 
The long, elm-bordered drive looked like a 
monster whetstone. The tennis-courts were 
kept cut to a trimness that was the marvel 
of the Martin children. The dance-hall and 
the billiard-room glittered with the last cry 
in fittings and adornments. Moreover, the 
household was run on what seemed to May- 
wood the most luxurious principles, especially 
as it was understood that the Ventrys were 
economizing. Mrs. Ventry thought nothing 
of inviting half a dozen extra to dinner. And 
as for incidental entertaining 

“I never saw so many eats, drinks and 
smokes in my life," said Ernest who, as yet, 
neither drank nor smoked. 

Naturally the Ventry household became in 
these circumstances, the meeting-place for the 
jeunesse dorée of Maywood. Mr. Ventry went 
early to business and came home late at night. 
He seemed the most devoted of business men. 
So, at least, Mr. Martin seemed to admit by 
the consenting silence with which, invariably, 
he greeted this theory. But Mr. Ventry was 
not missed. Mrs. Ventry was always import- 
ing smart guests from New York and Boston. 
With them mingled “Tug” Warburton—until 
his family went to Marblehead—the Warren 
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boys, a pair of young brokers who looked down 
upon Maywood society from ice-laden heights 
of social superiority, Tom Deane the Mav- 
wood cut-up, Fred Partland, Maywood's local 
celebrity, recently returned from the Latin 
Quarter and—and—AND Billy Thurston, the 
current Harvard Varsity pitcher, into whose 
presence Ernest would have crawled on his 
hands and knees. Over this little masculine 
court, Mrs. Ventry reigned undisputed queen 
with Phoebe, Molly Tate, Florence Marsh and 
the Gould twins for permanent ladies-in-wait- 
ing. 

Ernest seemed actually to live on the Ventry 
place. But so far the only effect of his new 
association had been to make him rebel against 
having to come in so early at night. He 
clamored hourly for a latch-key. 

“I had to come home the other night just as 
Billy Thurston started to tell how Hinkey used 
to box the tackle," he said once. Even Mrs. 
Martin could see that Ernest was voicing the 
greatest wrong of his boyhood. But “Ноте 
every night at ten and no latch-key until 
you're out of school," was her unyielding de- 
cision. 

To Mrs. Martin's surprise, Mr. Martin 
seemed to take a very lenient view of this mat- 
ter. "I'm glad Ernest’s meeting some Harvard 
men,” he said again and again. Once only he 
offered an objection. “Нож about this bil- 
liard and pool business, mother?” he asked. 

“Well, I look at it this way,” Mrs. Martin 
answered instantly. Her tone revealed that 
she had already worked the problem out to its 
last detail. This usually happened before it 
presented itself as a problem to Mr. Martin. 
* Ernie's bound to play billiards sooner or 
later. You did and Tug does." Mrs. Martin 
was of course blissfully unaware that Ernest 
had held the junior pool championship of May- 
wood for six months. “Now, I'd much rather 
have him over to Mrs. Ventry's plaving with his 
sister than down at Sliney's with that gang of 
loafers there.? 

In the midst of this activity, Mrs. Ventry her- 
self lived the idlest of lives. She puttered a lit- 
tle about her garden in the morning, but most 
of the afternoon she spent in the hammock 
reading the books and magazines that seemed 
to come with every mail. А light burned in her 
bedroom until after midnight. She had, how- 
ever, what was from Phoebe’s and Ernest's 
point of view an inexplicable mania—a passion 
for old things. 

Maywood was far enough away from Boston 
to merge, after a few miles, with genuine coun- 
try. Mrs. Ventry got in the habit of exploring 
these districts, following the trail of colonial 
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mahogany, china and pewter. The Ventrys 
had dispensed with their chauffeur and, as Mrs. 
entry did not like to go too far alone in the big 
car, she invariably invited Ernest to accom- 
pany her. Ernest, rushing through the house 
like a whirlwind, gathering a coat here, a cap 
there, goggles yonder, would call, ‘Say, 
mother, I won't be home to lunch to-day. Mrs. 
Wentry wants me to take her to Shayneford. 
*"That'll be a ninety-mile run going and coming." 

Mrs. Martin never put any obstacles to these 
expeditions. But she always asked questions 
when Ernest returned. 

“Is Mrs. Ventry an interesting talker 
Ernie?” was one form. What do you find to 
say to interest a woman like Mrs. Ventry ?" 
was another. *''I hope you don't talk too 
much, Ernie, so's to wear Mrs. Ventry out. I 
shouldn't think she'd be much interested in the 
talk of a boy like you,” was a third. 

“She isn't, I guess,” Ernest would reply. 
-t Anyway, I'm not interested in hers or any 
woman's chin when I've got an automobile 
that will go fifty miles an hour. Gee, don't 
I hate to wait round while she gasses with those 
antique-furniture guys! You, Mrs. Edward 
D. Martin, don’t you ever get the bug to buy 
any of that bum-looking, cracked crockery. 
Any pie left, mother?” 

What Ernest forgot to add was that, often, 
Mrs. Ventry sat for hours oblivious of him, 
silent, brooding, her hand over her eyes. 

But even as the constant dropping of Mrs. 
Ventry’s kindness had worn away Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s distrust, a parallel series had washed 
down most of Ernest’s prejudice. Still no 
female is perfect and Mrs. Ventry had her 
faults. If Ernest could have formulated his 
impressions, his main objection to Mrs. Ventry 
would have been—well, somehow, she was not 
like Phoebe or Molly Tate, comfortable females 
to have about, whose presence vou were just as 
likely to forget as to remember. “If Mrs. 
Ventry is inthe room with you,” Ernest would 
have said, “by George, you know И!” And it 
was not, he might have added that, like the 
more irritating of her sex, she asked foolish 
questions, dropped things and required con- 
stant attention. It was more that—well, she 
had a mischievous habit of fixing a fellow 
with a pair of eyes that were as different 
as possible from any eyes Ernest knew. 
Phoebe for instance. When Phicbe’s gaze 
met yours, it was soft and innocently specula- 
tive. But the deep, blue lakes that were the 
avenues of Mrs. Ventry’s vision seemed to run 
over with a prickly sparkle. And when she 
fixed that sparkle on him—"oh, Lord!” 
Ernest would have inaptly concluded. But 
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Ernest was eternally grateful to Mrs. Ventry 
because, having discovered how easily she 
could embarrass him, she never looked at him 
now when she talked with him. Ernest would 
have ended his list of objections with the state- 
ment that Mrs. Ventry “jollied” a fellow. And 
if there was anything Ernest dreaded it was a 
woman who “‘jollied” you. Ernest had con- 
cluded that verbal fireworks were an integral 
part of female psychology. Не, himself, could 
never think of a ‘‘come back.” Indeed, 
Ernest would, he thought, have been justified 
in calling Mrs. Ventry’s manner towards the 
other fellows flirtatious—only that of course, 
after marriage people just naturally do not 
flirt, any more than heavy objects cast earth- 
wards leap into the air. 

But allowing for these serious flaws—and 
Ernest had decided philosophically that you 
have to make allowances for a female—there 
was much about Mrs. Ventry to endear her to a 
lad of sixteen. She could play tennis almost as 
well as Phabe, and billiards a good deal better. 
She was fond of golf. You could not run a car 
too fast for her. And what she did not know 
about a machine was not considered of enough 
importance to put in any of the motor maga- 
zines that Ernest devoured monthly. Perhaps 
it is enough to say that, so far as automobiles 
were concerned, Ernest had found a kindred 
soul. Indeed, at the end of a month, Ernest 
actually condescended to approve Mrs. Ventry 
without qualifications. Perhaps his opinion 
was a little mixed with his enjoyment of her 
hospitalities. 

Early in July, Mrs. Ventry went away for a 
week. The sudden cessation of their tiny 
social merry-go-round nearly threw the Martin 
children into a quicksand of ennui. Ernest 
found himself actually glad when a business 
errand of his father's delaved him in Boston 
bevond dinner-time. For the first time in his 
life he ate alone in a restaurant. He was 
strolling up Tremont Street, in the effort to kill 
time before the eight o’clock train, when his 
name came to him suddenly out of the crowd. 
Turning, he found himself face to face with 
Mr. Ventry. 

“That's right,” that gentleman exclaimed, 
playfully hooking Ernest with his stick. ** Don't 
cut an old friend like that. Let me intro- 
duce you to er—-my sister, Miss Tracey, Mr. 
Martin, Miss Tracey. Er—er—Miss Tracey 
is Mrs. Ventry's sister, you know. Miss 
'Tracev's just run over suddenly on business 
from New York. We've been trving the whole 
afternoon to get Mrs. Ventry on the "phone." 

Miss Tracey was a very pretty girl —Ernest 
simply had to admit that. She was little, 
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slender, flower-faced and big-eved. Ernest 
actually noticed her clothes. More startling 
than any combination of colors, the entire 
absence, in her close-fitting gown, of any orna- 
mentation revealed the boy-like modclings of 
her supple figure. That sense of oral inhibi- 
tion which always attacked Ernest when he 
talked with the female of his species fell on him 
like a blanket. He glued his eves to Mr. Ven- 
try, although in view of Miss Tracey’s vivacity, 

it was like trying to keep your eyes off an elec- 
tric fountain on a dark night. 

Ernest had never scen Mr. Ventry in a mood 
likethis. He was affable, companionable, even 
jolly. He talked boisterously, asked a great 
many questions, answered them himself, 
laughed often and at nothing in particular. He 
slapped Ernest on the shoulder and called him 
“old chap." Ernest had a sudden proud feel- 
ing of being a man among men. 

* Now Ernest, Miss Tracey and I are going 
to the Pop Concert and you've got to come 
along with us. Got to—see? Don't try to say 
‘no’ because we can't even hear such a foolish 
noise as that." 

After admitting that he must surely leave by 
the ten train, Ernest went along willingly, 
eagerly. Ernest had never attended a Pop 
Concert and this, it appeared, was Harvard 
Night. The experience of dashing through 
Boston in a taxi-cab was in itself memorable. 
And what followed—the crowded hall, the pretty 
table-groups, drinking and applauding, the 
mob of students standing to sing and cheer 
themselves hoarse—it all took its place among 
Ernest's most cherished first experiences. In 
fact, he had to reinforce his determination to 
leave by recalling how his mother would worry 
if he staved. And, in addition, there was Mr. 
Ventry's regret, his disgust, his despair to con- 
tend with. In the end, Ernest had meta- 
phorically to tear himself away from Miss 
'Tracey's cooed pleadings and, literally, from 
Mr. Ventry's detaining clutch. He found 
himself in the South Station ten minutes ahead 
of time. 

As he walked back and forth waiting for his 
train to be made up, he heard his name called 
for the second time that evening. Now, it 
was Mrs. Ventry. 

“Oh Ernest," she said, “I’m so glad to see 
you!” 

Even to Ernest's unsensitive perception, it 
was evident that something had happened. 
Mrs. Ventry's whole appearance proclaimed 
emotional fire. Her cheeks blazed and her 
eyes burned. 

* Come into the waiting-room a moment, 
Ernest," she said immediately, *I have some- 
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thing to tell you.” But before she reached 
that haven, before Ernest could speak, in fact, 
“The whole thing's up,” she burst out, ‘I’ve 
just left my husband!” 

For a moment Ernest did not understand. 
He opened his mouth to say, ‘‘Why, you 
couldn’t have done that. I’ve just left him 
myself,” when she followed it by a statement 
even more astonishing. 

“T called him up this afternoon from Man- 
chester and told him I was going to leave him. 
I told him I should never see him again as long 
asIlived. I’ve stood a great deal—you know 
how he neglects me. But lately— I’ve been 
thinking of it for months but to-day, I made 
up my mind.” 

Ernest’s head rocked. His thoughts whirled. 
Mr. Ventry had told him that he had tried all 
the afternoon to get Mrs. Ventry on the wire. 
And yet Mrs. Ventry had just said— Suddenly 
—it was like the sudden burst of an electric 
light—Ernest had a moment of mental illu- 
mination. 

Mr. Ventry was trying to keep his wife and 
her sister apart. 

Mrs. Ventry was still talking. “I’m going 
to New York on the midnight to stay at the 
Hotel Hamblen. Promise me, Ernest, that 
you will never tell anybody that you met me 
here to-night. I wouldn’t have anybody in 
Maywood know this for the world.” Нег 
hand touched Ernest’s arm. ‘You do prom- 
ise?" 

Afterward, even the unanalytic Ernest re- 
membered how lightly he promised. 

“I don't know what I'm going to do to kill 
time until then," she went on absently. 

But Ernest was still thinking over this 
tangled situation from his own inside view. 
Suddenly, following that wonderful illumina- 
tion came an idea quite as wonderful—a plan. 
Could he put it through? He would put it 
through. 

“Mrs. Ventry,” he said soberly, “will vou 
come to the Pop Concert with me?” For the 
first time in their acquaintance, he looked 
without flushing straight into her eyes. 

Mrs. Ventry stared at him a moment. For 
an instant, her face shadowed. “Et tu, Ern- 
est,” she said; then she laughed that rippling 
laugh which Phoebe so much admired. “Га 
love to go. What a ripping idea, Ernest!” 

But Ernest’s only reflection was that now 
he must lose the ten train. He rushed Mrs. 
Ventry to the Elevated. 

The noise of the train discouraged conversa- 
tion. Ernest was glad. He was turning over 
many things in his mind. It occurred to him 
that, after all, he had attempted rather a big 
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“I met Mrs. Ventry in the station and I've 
brought her here to see her sister,” he said 


feat in social engineering. At Symphony Hall, 
he spent the last two dollars of his allowance 
for admission to the floor. The strains of the 


closing march had begun. Mrs. Ventry fol- и 


lowed in his broad-shouldered wake, as he 
made straight for Mr. Ventry’s table. That 


gentleman still sat, now a cross between Silenus 
and Punchinello, hunched attentively in the 
direction of his pretty companion. He looked 


р. 

* What the—how’d you get here?" Mr. 

Ventry snarled. In a flash, Ernest perceived 
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that Mr. Ventry’s jovial mood had gone stale. 
He did not falter, however. He stepped aside. 
“I met Mrs. Ventry in the station and I’ve 
brought her here to see her sister,” he said. 

Ernest saw Mr. Ventry’s jaw drop, saw Miss 
Tracey arise as if at the onslaught of some 
trepidant emotion. He brushed past Mrs. 

` Ventry and left the hall. 

At the station he found to his horror that 
a change to the summer schedule had allowed 
him to lose the eleven train by three minutes. 

'The milk train deposited Ernest at May- 
wood a little after four the next morning. 
Since he had no money to go to a hotel, he had 
spent the night walking the streets and loung- 
ing about the station. 

He moved with almost his usual energy. 
But his face was white and many lines, not of 
fatigue, snarled his forehead. He walked 
with the utmost quiet up the concrete path to 
the house. He did not even try the front door. 
He walked around to the back of the house and 
made some noise- 
less if futile inves- 
tigations there. Fi- 
nally, he removed 
his shoes, climbed 
over the shed, made 
the laborious pas- 
sage of the sloping 
roof and crawled 
through the bath- 
room window. All 
this he accom- 
plished in a curious, 
half-hearted way as 
if he dreaded to 
enter. And when, 
just inside, the 
ghost-shape of a 
woman confronted 
him, he did not 
even start. 

Mrs. Martin wore 
her long purple 
kimono. Her hair 
was done for the 
night. But it was 
evident that she had 
not slept. 

“Ernest,” she 
said quietly, **what 
kept you so late?” 

"I stayed until 
the ten train, 
mother. Then І 
missed the: eleven. 
I came out on the 
milk train.” 


made the laborious 
and crawled throug 


He removed his shoes, climbed over the shed, 


assage of the sloping roof 
the bath-room window 
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“Were you alone?” 

44 No. » 

‘Where have you been?” 

* Mother," Ernest said desperately after a 
long pause in which he seemed to go round and 
round the circle that, always with the same 
conclusion, his mind had traveled so many 
times that evening, “Гуе been out.” 

Mrs. Martin did not speak. She did not 
stir. She continued to look at Ernest and he 
continued to look at her. After an interval, 
she walked past her son down the hall. Her 
door shut softly. Ernest went into his room, 
but he did not close his door. Fora long time, 
he sat and leaned his head against the back of 
his chair, waiting. Finally, he went to bed. 

“What time did Ernest get home?" Mr. 
Martin asked the next morning. 

“He lost both trains," Mrs. Martin said 
easily. ‘‘Just think he had to come home on 
the milk train. Now, Edward, I don't want 
that you should scold him or say one word to 
him. Гуе scolded 
him enough. You 
leave him in my 
hands.” 

“АП right, moth- 
ег.” The relief 
with which Mr. 
Martin slipped 
parental discipline 
on to his wife’s 
shoulders was 
audible in his long 
sigh. 

Phoebe came to 
the dinner-table 
that night, bursting 
with information. 
“T went over to 
the Ventrys this 
afternoon, mother, 
to find out when 
Mrs. Ventry was 
coming home and 
what do you think? 
George says that 
she isn’t expected 
back this summer. 
She’s left Man- 
chester and is stay- 
ing at the Hotel 
Hamblen in New 
York. They’re 
packing up all her 
clothes. Isn’t it the 
strangest thing you 
ever heard—and she 
never said one word 
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about it to anybody. What do you suppose 
has happened?" 

Nobody supposed anything. But, “I shall 
miss Mrs. Ventry very much," Mrs. Martin 
said. 

For two or three days the atmosphere of the 
Martin house was 
strange. Mrs. Mar- 
tin spoke little— 
she seemed ab- 
sorbed in unvoiced, 
mental problems. 
Mr. Martin discov- 
ered her several 
ti mes wandering 
aimlessly about the 
house late at night. 

** Is anything the 
matter with you, 
Bertha ?" he asked 
once. ''You're not 
finding this sum- 
mer at home too 
much for you? 
Just say the word 
and we'll go down 
to the seashore 
to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Martin’s 
tired eyes went to 
the lawn, “I 
wouldn’t leave this 
place for a farm 
down east,” she 
said, a note of 
passionate deter- 
mination in her 
voice. “I love it. 
It’s home.” 

With this, Mr. 
Martin had to be 
content. If he had 
been a more care- 
ful observer, he 
would have noted 
that, although his wife spoke to Ernest 
when it was necessary, she never otherwise 
addressed him; that in no case did she look 
at him. 

Ernest, during these days, was a model of 
good behavior. He dropped the feud that he 
was waging with the Irish queen of the kitchen’ 
just as victory loomed in sight. His work was 
accomplished promptly to the minute. He 
went out of his way to find things to do. He 
even resumed certain household responsibili- 
ties that he had outgrown with his childhood. 

"Say, what's the matter with you, Ern?" 
Phoebe asked. ‘‘You’re getting so easy to 


Ernest's eyes always followed his moth- 
ers figure, followed it with the help- 
less, imploring look of a sick puppy 
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live with that you must be coming down 
sick.” 

If Phoebe had been a little less self-centered— 
to do Phoebe justice, it should be mentioned that 
she was getting ready to visit the Warburtons 
in Marblehead—she would have observed that 
Ernest's eyes al- 
ways followed his 
mother's figure, 
followed it with 
the helpless, im- 
ploring look of a 
sick puppy. 

At the end of 
the third day, Er- 
nest suddenly bor- 
rowed two dollars 
of Phebe. He 
went to the tele- 
phone of the May- 
wood House, called 
New York, the 
Hotel Hamblen, 
Mrs. E. B. Ventry. 
Then he waited. 

After alongtime, 
a cool voice said, 
“Who is this?" 

**Ernest Mar- 
tin," he answered. 
“Ts this you, Mrs. 


Ventry ?? 
“ Yes," the voice 
answered. ‘‘ What 


is it, Ernest?” 

“I want to know 
if you will let me 
tell my mother 
about the other 
night," Ernest 
said, straight to 
the point. *''You 
see I missed the 
eleven train and 
didn't get home 
until after four. I never staid out so late 
before, and when she asked me where I'd 
been, I couldn't tell her because I'd prom- 
ised you that I wouldn't tell anybody. I 
guess she's most sick worrying about it. She 
thinks—well, I don't know what she thinks. 
Of course, Pll keep my promise if you ask 
me. But it would be a great favor if you'll 
let me tell her. ” 

For an instant the wire fairly vibrated with 
silence. Then the voice came very soft. 
“Ernest, how old are you?” 

“Sixteen.” 

Ernest could almost feel the choke of sur- 
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prise that this statement elicited. '* Oh, vou're 
younger than Phoebe then,” Mrs. Ventry said. 
“I thought vou were nineteen or twenty— 
you're so big.” 

Ernest passed, unnoting, over the delicious 
flattery of this. ‘Can I tell her?” he per- 
sisted. 

The voice responded immediately. “You 
go right home, Ernest,” it advised, “апа tell 
your mother everything. Take my advice and 
always tell her everything. Your mother is the 
sweetest thing in Maywood. She was the only 
one who made life endurable for me there. 
I’m never coming back, and I want you to tell 
her that for me. Will you?” 

But Ernest did not even wait to answer this 
question. He forgot to thank Mrs. Ventry. 
He bounded out of the telephone-box. A 
porter came racing after him to collect the toll. 
That duty accomplished, Ernest tore home, 
raced up the stairs, burst into his mother’s 
living-room. 

Mrs. Martin looked up as he entered. Her 
faint, impersonal gaze just grazed him before 
it fell again on her work. She did not speak. 

“Mother,” Ernest panted, “1 can tell you all 
about the other night now.” 

Mrs. Martin’s work fell out of her hands. 
She riveted her eyes to her son’s face and she 
did not take them away until the last word of 
his lumbering explanation hobbled out. Even 
then she did not speak. It almost seemed she 
could not. But she looked as if new life had 
been breathed into her. 

“Vl never lose the train again, mother,” 
Ernest concluded futilely. 

But Mrs. Martin had not emerged from her 
three days of Golgotha without pront. 

* Ernie," she said, ‘‘you’re getting to be such 
a big boy now—just think of it, you're most 
seventcen—that I'm not going to make you 
come in at ten every night any more. I'm 
going to give you a latch-kev and vou can de- 
cide vourself where to come in." 

“Yes m’m,” Ernest answered with the do- 
cility which, as a little bov, he had always pre- 
sented to maternal mandate. In his joy at re- 
lease from the load on his heart, he was quite 
impervious to this additional easement. 

“But I hope, Ernie," Mrs. Martin's eves 
scemed to implore dumbly for something that 
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she did not express, “that you will always get 
in as early as you can. For I’m afraid, dear, 
that as long as I live, I shall never get over wor- 
rving about you when you're out late.” 

(OU Yes m'm,? Ernest said again. 

It mav here be mentioned that, although 
Ernest received his first latch-key in the course 
of a week, he did not have occasion to use it 
for over a vear. 

When Mr. Martin came home that night, he 
was astonished to find his wife sparkling with 
the spirits of her very girlhood. She joked all 
though dinner. Ernest, too, laughed and larked. 

“I guess the lid's off again all right," 
Phebe remarked scornfully to her brother. 

Although the night was hot, Mrs. Martin in- 
sisted on a game of bridge. She plaved with 
Ernest, and Phoebe with her father. Mrs. 
Martin held such hands that Phoebe, in disgust, 
accused her brother of passing his trumps 
under the table. Mrs. Martin engineered suc- 
cessfully so daring a series of finesses that Mr. 
Martin accused her of looking into his hand. 
As Ernest elegantly expressed it, they ‘licked 
the tar” out of their opponents. 

Half-way up the stairs to bed that night, Mrs. 
Martin, to Mr. Martin’s surprise, suddenly sat 
down on the steps and burst out laughing. 
“What in the world’s got into you, Bertha >” 
he asked. 

“Oh, just the moonlight, I guess," Mrs. 
Martin answered. But in that answer Mrs. 
Martin was practising the evasion which, for 
the purposes of household discipline, she had 
reduced both to a science and an art. What in 
reality she thought was, “Td given a hat to see 
those three faces when Ernie brought them 
together.” 

The next day Phoebe observed her mother 
in the process of stamping and directing a small 
box, jewelers’ size. 

“What’s that, mother?” she asked, exercis- 
ing, unabashed, the curiosity which had as- 
sisted so signally in developing her stock of 
general information. 

“Its Aunt Mary's gold brooch—the one I 
told you about with the jet and pearls. I’m 
sending it to Mrs. Ventry. She was so kind 
to me when she was in Maywood and I 
never did a thing for her. It matches those 
earrings of hers, you know.” 


The next story in this series, entitled “Phabe and the 
Household Gods,” will appear in ап carly number 
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HAT are ye goin’ to put in me stockin' 
W Рт Chris’mas?” asked Mr. Dooley. 
“If ye lave ye’er stockin’ within me 
reach,” said Mr. Hennessy, "'it's a Chris'mas 
prisint iv a stockin’ I'll be givin’ mesilf. "Tis 
a sthrange thing, I can't make it out, but I'm 
no better off this Chris'mas thin I waslast. I 
ain't complainin’, mind ye. If there's wan 
man I hate more thin another it's wan iv these 
here fellows that blames th’ wurruld f'r his 
own failures. But I can’t undherstand how it 
is that though me salary has been raised fr’m 
wan siventy-five to two a day I haven’t been 
able to lay by annything, an’ this Chris’mas 
sees me just about where I wasa year ago. I 
ain't sad about it, mind ye. But I can’t figure 
where th' leakage is." 

“It’s ye'er reckless disposition," said Mr. 
Dooley. “Уе do well not to blame annywan 
but ye'ersilf, f'r 'tis ye’ersilf alone that's to 
blame. І don’t reproach ye, me frind. Ivry- 
body is as th’ Lord made thim an’ ye were 
bor-rn to be an atthractive, dashin’ fellow, 
scatthrin’ ye’er money around ye, with little 
care Рг th’ morrow, hurrah, boys! aisy come, 
aisy go. Th’ throuble with ye is that ye don’t 
know th’ value iv money. Ап’ how shud ye 
whin ivry day iv ye’re life excipt Sundahs, th’ 
Steel Thrust pours a goolden sthream iv two 
dollars in on ye? If ve had to wurruk f'r it 
'twud be diff'rent. But ye’re cursed with 
wealth that ye haven’t arned. All ve’ve got to 
do is to go to ye’er office in th’ cool dawn an’ 
practise calisthenics with a shovel ontil th’ 
avenin’ whin ye return to ye’er bed. If ye had 
some useful employmint ye might be happy. 
Or aven if ye cud take up some spoort to 
inthrest ye. Did ye iver thry goluf? Or 
polo? I shud think polo wud bea good game 
f'r ye. Ye ought to get into something that 
wud take up ye'er time. Idleness, Hinnissv, 
is at th’ bottom iv all ye'er throubles. It 
is a gr-reat vice, idleness. Wan iv th’ gr-reat- 
est. It saps th’ moral fiber an’ is th’ am- 
bition iv all. 


Alas, the Extravagant Laboring Man! 


“But what I'd like to know is what ye do 
with ye'er money. I'm inthrested in th’ ways 
iv th’ luxuryous classes. Ye say ye’er income 
has increased twinty-five cints a day within th' 
year. That's money. Multiply that be, we'll 
say, three hundherd an' we have what? I'm 
not an expert accountant so I won't thry to 
give ye th' exact result, but it's a large sum. 
An’ yet ye tell me that ye'er expinses are still 
akel to ye'er income. What d’ye do with it, 
I ask ye, ye spindthrift. I can't say that I've 
seen any change in ye. Ye're th’ same old 
Hinnissy to ye'er frinds that yealways was. I 
don't see any ostintation in ye. Ye’er estab- 
lishment is wan iv modest luxury. 'Th' same 
simple but firm rockin’ chair is to be found 
befure ve'er cheerful base-burnin’ stove. Ye'er 
overhalls are what anny gintleman in comfort- 
able circumstances wud wear. Ye have not 
become a slave to th’ pleasures iv th’ palate. 
I have obsarved that th’ dejenay that ye carry 
upon ye’er ar-rm, instead iv havin’ it sint to 
th’ mills in a taxy cab as ye might, is still th’ 
refreshing but modest corn beef. 

What do ye do with ye’er money? I'm 
anxious to know. Have ye got a lot iv auty- 
mobills that ar-re consumin’ ye’er fortune? 
Ar-re ye th’ -multy-millyonaire that rumor 
connects with th’ cable iv diamonds obsarved 
in th’ second line iv th’ chorus iv ‘Deleryous 
Dolly’? Have ye been buyin’ pitchers? No, 
I don’t mean Sundah supplements. I mean 
worse. Аг-ге ye th’ mysterryous American 
millyonaire that has just tempted an English 
jook in th’ most objectionable way, that is be 
offrin him money, to part with wan iv his 
priceless threasures? Where has this fortune 
disappeared to? With all me likin’ f'r ye'er 
divvle-me-care disposition, I must remind ye 
that wealth has its responsibilities as well as 
its advantages. Ye've got to remimber that 
it was such exthravagances as ve'ers that 
busted Rome. It was th’ placin’ iv wealth in 
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"ТЬ elder Snooks owns th’ on'y pair iv socks in a complete state iv preservation" 


th’ hands iv th’ idle an’ pleasure-lovin’ instead iv 
in th’ hands iv others an’ lettin’ thim be idle an’ 
pleasure-lovin’ that bumped this mighty Empire 
ontil to-day it’s no bigger thin Cincinnaty, Ohio.” 

“I don’t know what ye’re talkin’ about,” 
said Mr. Hennessy, “but I’m thinkin’ th’ 
raison I can’t put by annything is that ivrything 
costs more.” 
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“Ніппіѕѕу,” said Mr. Dooley, “і it wasn't 
that I’m an old frind iv ye’ers an’ wudden’t f’r 
wurrulds call ye out iv ye’er name I’d say ye 
were a pollytickal economist. I wudden’t be 
surprised to know that ye ar-re right. We 
ar-re now in th’ mist iv a season iv unexampled 
Prosperity. Hiven an’ Bill Taft have smiled 
on us. We ar-re blessed with a tariff that 


JES WOT wey "ПАС 


“Th’ man is plainly demented, f'r in th’ same room where 


he found these 


things was a valuable paper collar” 


accordin’ to Bill is wan iv th’ handsomest an’ 
most becoming loads that was iver, says he, 
imposed upon th’ breakin’ back iv a patient 
people. There is wurruk f’r all who can’t 
afford to refuse it or ar-re in some other way 
oncapacitated f’r idleness. I don’t think I 
can iver remimber th’ time whin ye were so 
thurly an’ completely blessed with employmint 
as ye ar-re to-day. Money, as ye say, has 
been showered on ye be ye’er employers. Yet 
in th’ old race iv Hinnissy’s income against th’ 
cost iv food an’ clothes ye’re not a pair iv 
shoes or a loaf iv bread to the good. But ye 
do right not to repine. Ar-ren’t ye glad to 
know that ye live in a counthry where th’ cost 
iv livin’ is th’ highest in th’ wurruld? Cheap 
clothes makes cheap men, ye know. An’ it 
is our proud boast that our American-made 
pants ar-re as dear to us as anny iv our other 
institutions. 


Thoughts on Eating an Egg 


“T don’t know where it’s goin’ to stop. I 
was lookin’ over a price list in Grogan’s th’ 
grocer’s yisterdah an’ it looked like a score iv 
a siven-day bicycle race or th’ weekly report iv 
th’ bank clearings. Whin I got his bill last 
week I thought th’ postman had made a mis- 
take an’ sint me Judge Landis’ fine iv th’ 


Standard Ile Comp’ny. Тугу time I ate an 
egg I feel like that there Egyptian queen that 
dissolved pearls in her dhrink befure she 
dhrained it off. Whin I look at th’ clothes I 
wear I’m afraid me neighbors will think I’m 
a miser. Whin I remimber what they cost me, 
I'm afraid people will think I'm onmanly f'r 
wearin' such oryental raymint. I shudder to 
think what'll happen to me whin these pants 
wear out. I can't stay indures all th’ time. 
An’ if be patient toil an’ close economy I 
gather together a fortune an' carry it down to 
me frind Solly's an’ ask him to exchange a 
pair iv pants f'r it I can't go home f'r there'll 
be nawthin' left to pay th’ rent. Afther lookin’ 
over me bills I’m ondecided which I'll do— 
starve or go naked. It's wan or th' other an' 
on rent day it looks like both. 


Extra! Safe-Blowers Steal the Butter ! 


“I wudden't be surprised anny time to pick up 
a pa-aper an’ read: ‘Darin’ burglary! Last night 
burglars broke into th’ joolry store iv Soakem 
an’ Co., blew open th’ safe an’ carried off th’ en- 
tire contints, consistin’ iv a pound iv butter an’ 
a scuttle iv coal. . . . At a recent sale 
J. Pierpont Morgan added to his already large 
collection a pair iv boots, two lemons, an’ a 
rare old hat atthributed to Ike, th’ Square 
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**Hollerin’ ‘mort’ to ye whin 
we were buildin’ th’ pyramids” 


Hatter, al- 
though Doc- 
tor Bode iv 
Berlin. ques- 
tions its genuyness. It is 
a perfect specimen except 
that th’ label is missing an’ 
there is a dent in th’ top 
supposed to have been 
caused be a polisman. S'ciety 
is much stirred up be a repoort iv th' 
engagement iv Miss Myrtle Snooks to 
th’ Jook iv Bunbury. Th’ father iv 
th’ prospective bride is wan iv th’ richest 
men in th' wurruld. His wealth is varv- 
ously estimated fr'm three hundherd mil- 
lyons up to figures that cannot be justified 
be ayether th' iditor or th' compositor. Be- 
sides ownin’ an inthrest in sivral large 
churns in Ohio, he is th’ principal stockholder 
in th’ cillybrated hen Golconda. Th’ elder 
Snooks owns th’ on’y pair iv socks in a com- 
plete state iv preservation outside iv th’ 
Morgan collection an’ those in th’ Methro- 
pollytan Museem. There was three- 
menjous excitement in th’ milk exchange 
yisterdah with heavy buyin’ iv th’ October 
option. This option advanced on purchases 
iv two an’ three quart lots to 212 f'r no appar- 
ent reason ontil at twelve o’clock th’ news 
flashed acrost th’ wires that th’ Haggin- 
Ryan-Rockyfellar- Armour Cow Wealth-iv- 
th'-East had been run over be a locymotive at 
a grade crossing in Akron. In a minyit th’ 
room was thrown into a frenzy. A 
man givin’ th’ name iv Muzinski was arrested 
yisterdah while makin’ awav with an’ oil 
painting ап’ a dimon’ pin fr'm a house on 
Mitchigan Avnoo. Th’ man is plainly de- 
mented, f'r in th’ same room where he found 
these things was a valuable paper collar which 
th’ owner had carclessly left on a table. 


A Visit to the Clothing Merchant 


“Well, sir, I don’t know what to think iv it. 
Whin Grogan sinds me in his bill I go down 
to him an’ says I: ‘What made ve stop where 
ye did?’ says I. ‘Have ye got writer’s palsy 
or did I fool ye be concealin’ that thirty cents 
in me boot?’ says I. ‘But,’ savs he, ‘what do 
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I get out iv it? Гуе hada 
good year but I'm no more 
ahead.' 

“T go to me frind Solly to 
chaffer with him f'r a coat. 
‘Two dollars an’ sixty-two 
cents, says he. ‘I can’t takea 
penny less,’ he says. Well, ve 
know how ye always are with a 
Jew. I can't help thinkin’ that 
Sol is thryin’ to thrim me, al- 
though he's been me frind f'r 
years, he's always voted th' 
ticket an’ in his day he had as 
good a left as anny wan ye 
iver see, although in a rough- 
an-tumble ye saw at wanst he 
was not a Christyan. But I 
always think in a thrade he's 
thryin’ to best me. So says 1: 
‘Two dollars an’ sixty cents!’ 
says І. ‘Ar-re ye crazy, man 
alive? D'ye ralize what that 
amount iv money means?’ 
says I. ‘D’ye ralize that 
there ar-re poor fam'lies,’ 
says I, ‘in Boolgahrya,’ 
says I, ‘that ar-re sup- 
ported f'r years on less 


“РП give ve a 
dollar eighty,’ 


says I. ‘Ikey,’ : : E 
says he to his thin that,’ says I. 
son, *wrap up 
this coat fr 


Misther Dooley. Will ye 
have a cigar, Martin? This 
is almost spring weather,’ 
says he. 

“Well, Iwas mad enough 
to swear out a warrant f'rhim. I 
hate bein’ cheated an’ whin I made 
me offer I thought th' coat was 
worth not a cent less thin two 
dollars. But I ca’med me wrath umf 
an’ set down with him, havin’ an idee iv plavin’ 
him a game iv forty-fives, f’r like all his race he 
іпјуеѕ ca-ards an’ is poor at it. They don't 
undherstand th' element iv chance which is 
th’ on'y element except air that an Irishman 
is at home in. Well, sir, befure we've been 
talkin' two minyits what's this crafty thrader, 
this skinflint, this usurer, doin’ but sheddin' 
tears because he can har'ly make enough to 
live on. There's compytition again him down 
th' sthreet. His landlord has boosted th' 
rent. Throlley cars that now take people 
down-town in what seems to те -months 
where it formerly took years, robs him iv his 
pathronage. People that ought to be frinds 
iv his wud rather combine business an’ pleasure 
be makin’ a dash down-town an’ payin’ th’ 
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enormous rentals, electhric-light bills, adver- 
tisin’ expinses, gaudy displays in th’ front 
windows, care an’ upkeep iv a boy to open th’ 
dure f'r thim, to buyin’ th’ simple homespun 
garmints that he made with his own hands at 
a fire sale. ‘An’ I give ye me wurrud an’ 
honor,’ says he, ‘that if it wasn’t f'r an occas’nal 
good thing happenin’ in, like ye-ersilf, a thrue 
frind, Martin, I’d light a candle in th’ cellar an’ 
turn on th’ gas,’says he. Th’ thing that’s been 
hothrin’ me since is how much was that coat 
worth. 


The Real Cause of All the Trouble 


** An’ so it goes. I complain iv th’ rent me 
landlord asts me an’ sometimes I accede, as 
Hogan says, to his request. Me landlord 
complains iv th’ way th’ plumber overcharges 
him. Th’ plumber says he can’t do anny 
betther thin make a livin’ on account iv th’ 
rapacity iv th’ plumber’s union. Th’ most 
prom'nent, distinguished an’ wealthy member 
iv th’ plumber’s union borrid two dollars fr'm 
me vesterdah because he cudden't pay his bills 
out iv th’ vast hoards that he'd wrenched fr’m 
his boss f'r mendin’ waste pipes. 

Ап’ th’ sthrange thing about it is that it’s 
always been thrue in my recollection an' I can 
remimber almost as far back as to think iv 
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mesilf ҺоПегіп’ ‘mort’ to ye whin we were 
buildin’ th’? pyramids. Ye says th’ cost iv 
livin’ was niver higher f'r ye an’ yc ar-re right. 
Ye say it niver was so high an' ye-re wrong. 
It’s always been th’ same f'r ye an’ th’ likes iv 
ye. I niver knew th' day whin ye weren't 
about th’ same number iv jumps behind in th’ 
race with th’ price iv eggs. Whin уете not 
wurrukin! eggs is down. Whin ye ar-re 
wurrukin’ thev're up. That's all there is to it. 
Ye're to blame, me boy, because a colledge 
profissor in Harvard can't afford to buy himsilf 
a new hat. Ye've caused th' boost in prices. 
Whin ye had less wurruk ye ate less an’ wore 
out fewer clothes. Whin ye got a steady job 
ye raided th’ grocery store, th’ price iv pork 
chops took a sudden leap an' whin th' pro- 
fissor at Harvard wint down to th’ foreman an’ 
got his pay check that had been ample while ye 
were onemploved he found har'ly enough in it 
to pay th’ butcher's bills. Мп ten millyon 
iv th’ likes iv ye gets twinty-five cents a day 
more pay there’s just that much added to what 
it costs ivrybody to live.” 

“ But what am I goin’ to do about it?” said 
Mr. Hennessy. 

“Some pollytickal economists are in favor 
iv ye’re not eatin,’ ” said Mr. Dooley. “I wud 
вау stop wurrukin' if it gives ye such an 
appetite." 


The Bible 


BY SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


Whether the doom of thrones it prophesy wee 


Egypt, Assynia, Persia, 


Babylon-- 


Or whether the kind Psalms of promise run 
Their pastures green, and living waters, by ; 
Or, bitter-sweet, the Gospels testify, 
“Unto the least of these what thou hast done, 
Thou did'st it unto Me; for every one 
Sick or in prison, there with him am 1 ";-- 


This is the Bock that “ with authority " 
Comforts, commands, both wounds and heals the heart: 
Not like a poem, or a history, 
Nor yet like flute and lute with all their art, 
What lack 1? do 1 tremble? weep? or frown? 
Come, let me take this sovereign Bible down. 
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Interesting People 


Robert J. Collier 


M: ROBERT J. COL- 
LIER is thirty-three 
years old; yet he is 
already the head of an enor- 
mous publishing business and 
the creator of a powerful magazine—creator, 
because when he took charge of the weekly 
in 1898, it was entirely different in char- 
acter. Mr. Collier began at once the enter- 
prising news and art features, concentrating 
at that time on the Spanish War, and he also 
introduced a literary quality which has grad- 
ually worked into the paper's present in- 
tellectual treatment of public affairs. His 
qualities as a journalist include an exception- 
ally quick and vivid sense for news, whether 
expressed in text or picture; a keen interest in, 
and careful knowledge of, the art of illustra- 
tion; great courage; and a rare power to under- 
stand, use and inspire men of widely different 
gifts and natures. Add to these traits much 
sheer business ability, and you have his make- 
up as a general publisher. His daring has 
been made clear to the whole world in such 
striking instances as the crusades in which 
Town Topics, Patent Medicine, and various 
undesirable public officials have been the 
opponents, and which have resulted in a fine 
collection of lawsuits, which Mr. Collier 
accepts with perfect calm. His ability is 
shown in every single department of his com- 
plicated business, whether editorial, art, circu- 
lation, advertising, or mechanical. The de- 
mand for young men of such unusual force 
and personal drawing quality is constant, of 
course, from the outside world, and a month 
seldom passes without Mr. Collier's being 
urged to take part in some public work quite 
disconnected from his business. Most of such 
requests he feels compelled to decline, but he 
has nevertheless done a large part of the work 
for the Children's Theatre, the Lincoln Farm 
memorial, and various other altruistic enter- 
prises, national and local. He was chosen 
among all the publishers in the United States 
to present their case when changes were con- 
templated in the postal regulations, because 
in addition to his insight he has, to an unusual 
"es the power of compact and persuasive 
tatement. Without indiscretion, it may be 
added that Mr. Collier is not violently in- 
terested in business for its own sake. The 


monev-making side of it ap- 
peals to him only because it 
is inseparable from the useful 
and sound conditions of busi- 
ness. What reaches power- 
fully his imagination is the 
effect which a great business 
may have on the opinion of the country and 
the development of its inhabitants. In other 
words, he views the publication of more good 
books than are put out by any other firm in 
the United States in exactly the same way 
as he views the activities of his weekly; namely, 
as a branch of education and public service. 
It may fairly be said, therefore, that the dis- 
tinction which he has won so early has a 
double foundation—the very unusual degree 
of ability of which he is the fortunate pos- 
sessor and the interesting purposes for which 
that ability is used. — Norman Hapcoop, 


Robert Scott Lovett 


“Lovett is Harriman's conscience," said one 
of the Union Pacific's bankers, impatiently, and 
Judge Robert Scott Lovett resented it, the 
more so because there was truth in it. A 
man with a big nose, wide mouth and fine 
head, who has worked with his hands and 
come out of the West, is apt to be loyal. 
The legal representative of the Harriman 
roads was intensely loyal to Harriman. He 
had brought the great spirit of the west to 
No. 120 Broadway, and had obliged all men, 
even Mr. Harriman, to respect it. То his 
office on the fourth floor of the Equitable 
Life Building, Mr. Harriman was accustomed 
to summon men peremptorily. When he 
needed Lovett, he went upstairs to Lovett’s 
office on the fifth floor and sat down with him. 
No other man about Mr. Harriman was alle 
to maintain his independence in the same 
degree. In the last two or three vears of 
a tempestuous life Harriman leaned heavily 
upon Lovett; at the very end, the only man 
whom Harriman perfectly trusted was Lovett. 
And Lovett, of all the men who knew, was the 
only one who did not lie to Wall Street about 
Mr. Harriman's health. Wall Street thinks 
Lovett honest, and this is so much for Wall 
Street to think of any human being that the 
fact deserves to be prominently recorded. He 
is honest, in a most old-fashioned way. He 
may owe it to the Scotch stock of which he is, 
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JUDGE ROBERT S. LOVETT 


Judge Lovett was Harriman's most trusted lieutenant, and, so far as any one man may be designated, he is Harri- 
man's successor. Не has already been elected president of the Union Pacific Railway in Harriman's stead 


Photograph by Matzene Studio 


JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT 


ge Lovett, was the closest man to Harriman. He is the director of maintenance and opera- 
агптап lines. Не is known in the railway world as the best operating man in the west 


Who, next to Jud 
tion on all the H 
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but more likely he owes it to himself. His 
father was a Georgia slave-owner who moved 
to Texas after the War in traditional cireum- 
stances—that is, with fewer of the world's 
goods than one ought to have. What with 
farming and tie-hauling and holding a job with 
a construction crew, young Lovett must have 
had little time for school. He got as far as 
the Houston High School; the rest was self- 
education. As railroad station agent he found 
time to read law and in 1882 was admitted to 
the bar at Houston. He was then twenty-two 
and is now forty-nine, which leaves him a 
young man. At forty he was perhaps the best- 
known railroad attornev in the Southwest, 
having enjoved the contidence and fees of both 
Jay Gould, who had large railroad interests 
in Texas, and Collis P. Huntington, who 
owned the Southern Расійс. When Harriman 
bought control of the Southern Pacific he 
found, among its other assets, Robert S. 
Lovett, attorney and counsel in Texas. Mr. 
Harriman's genius consisted partly in knowing 
men, and in a very short time he knew Lovett 
so well that he brouzht him to New York to 
act as general counsel for all the. Harriman 
lines. Baptist, Mugwump, awkward and 
honest, he was regarded at first. with con- 
siderable curiosity in Wall Street; presently it 
was said of him that when the rough corners 
disappeared with Eastern. wear, he would do. 
He isn’t much smoother to-day, but that has 
ceased to matter at all to anybody. As the 
intimate legal adviser of Harriman, Lovett 
was drawn into the fiercest eddies of the 
financial maelstrom and never once, so far as 
anybody knows, grew dizzy. His cool, good 
judgment pulled Harriman safely through 
many tight places, and was invaluable in the 
trving times of 1906 and 1907, when the head 
of the Union Pacific was the object of intense 
public interest. When Harriman died, his 
associates, his bankers and the several great 
capitalists whose support he had commanded 
through sheer force of money-making ability, 
united upon Judge Lovett as perhaps the only 
man who could be trusted equally by all to act 
as chairman of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific boards. Harriman was to most people 
an unlovable man, a great speculator and a 
marvelous money-maker. Lovett is to every- 
body a lovable man, with no more genius 
for speculation than had Lincoln, whom 
he sometimes resembles.—GARET GARRETT. 


Julius Kruttschnitt 


A railroad man, by the saving of E. H. 
Harriman, must make himself. Julius Krutt- 


The American Magazine 


He had pretty good material to 
work with. He is of distinguished Jewish 
stock. His uncle was Judah P. Benjamin, 
probably the most brilliant man of his race 
this country ever knew. “Brains of the Con- 
federacy" was he, according to historical 
legend. His enemies called him “a Hebrew 
with Egyptian principles,” because he stoutly 
upheld and defended the legal claims of the 
institution of slavery. He was United States 
Senator from Louisiana from 1852 until 
secession, and then he entered the Cabinet of 
Jefferson Davis. When the War ended he fled to 
Great Britain, studied law all over again and 
became a very distinguished English barrister. 
He was the Benjamin of “ Benjamin on Sales,” 
an authority to this day among all lawyers. 

Judah P. Benjamin's nephew, Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, is director of maintenance and opera- 
tion of the whole Harriman system. Only 
railroad people know Kruttschnitt, and sur- 
prisingly few of them know him as a man. 
None too amiable upon new acquaintance, 
abrupt, aggressive, and socially inaccessible, he 
wept when Harriman died. He is six years 
older than Judge Lovett, whom the bankers 
made chairman of the Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific boards. Kruttschnitt was “spoken 
of" but the bankers knew Lovett better. 
Perhaps they thought Kruttschnitt too efficient 
where he is to be experimentally transposed. 
He is probably the most efficient operating 
man in the West. He was born fifty-five 
years ago in New Orleans, graduated from the 
engineering school of the Washington and Lee 
University in 1873, taught civil engineering for 
awhile, and then in 187 3 entered railway service 
as resident engineer in charge of construction 
on Morgan's Louisiana & Texas Railroad. He 
became assistant general manager of the South- 
ern Pacific lines east of El Paso in 1895, and 
when Harriman got the Southern Pacific, 
Kruttschnitt was general manager of all lines 
with headquarters at San Francisco. Almost 
at once Harriman discovered his capabilities, 
and made him director of maintenance and 
operation of the whole Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific system. He passionately admired 
Harriman and defended him as vehemently 
as Judah Р. Benjamin, fifty years before, 
defended the institution of slavery. — G. G. 


14а Lewis 


schnitt did. 


In a lonely lighthouse on a jutting ledge of 
lime rock on Rhode Island's coast, Ida Lewis, 
the Grace Darling of America, is rounding out 
fifty-three years of Government service. The 
nation’s veteran keeper, she guards the en- 
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IDA LEWIS 
Who, as keeper of the Lime Rock light on Rhode Island's coast, has been in the government service 


for fifty-three years and has saved twenty-three lives. She is here photographed in the parlor 
of her little light-house home. Her sole companion is the dog which appears in the picture 
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DR. D. K. PEARSONS 


Who has given away $4,000,000 in the last twenty years. 


trance to Narragansett Bay. Hale in her 
sixty-five years of strenuous activity, she is 
still untiring, dauntless and brave. In the 
face of gale and storm she has snatched from 
the tumbling waters off her steady beacon 
twenty-three human lives. Five of these lives 
she saved last summer. She is a pensioner of 
the Carnegie Hero Fund, holds the Govern- 
ment First Class Medal for Bravery and the 
American Cross of Honor. 

Ida Walley Zoradia Lewis was made Assist- 
ant Keeper of Lime Rock Light by Congress 
in 1879 and succeeded her mother in 1887 as 


He will be ninety years old next April 


keeper. Her father was also keeper at his 
death in 1872. Known the country over for 


her life-saving, she is a unique character. Her 


island home is full of mementos of her valor, 
and is the Mecca of tourists all the year. 
Modest and cheery, she talks little of her deeds, 
but can show a hatful of medals from the 
greatest societies of the land. The Benevolent 
Life Saving Association of New York and the 
Humane Society of Massachusetts have both 
honored her. 

'The United States awarded her a grand 
medal in gold for saving two men off the light 
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Interesting People 


in a terrible storm on February 4, 1881. Speak- 
ing of her greatest rescue she said, “I remember 
one twilight in 1869. I heard the cries of two 
men during an awful storm. I put for them 
in my boat. Through the mist and spray I 
could see them clinging to their frail boat. I 
managed to pull them in, but they were nearly 
gone when I made the shore. Yes, they both 
lived. This is home to me and I hope the 
good Lord will take me away when I have to 
leave it. The light is my child and I know 
when it needs me even if I sleep." She has 
never had a vacation yet nor asked for one. 
Her greatest precepts are work and thrift. 

—HERBERT LapD WALFORD. 


Dr. Р. К. Pearsons 


‘Coffins were never made to carry money 
in,” said Daniel K. Pearsons just twenty years 
ago. Then he started in and gave away about 
$4,000,000 to boards of trustees and presidents 
and regents of colleges, academies and schools. 

This great sum of money has gone to nearly 
half a hundred institutions of learning, well 
distributed over this country. In most cases 
Dr. Pearsons has had the habit of saving, “ Mr. 
College President, I'll give your little school 
fifty thousand dollars ғ you will raise another 
fifty thousand.” He tied this “If” string to 
his first contribution and Beloit college made 
good. Since, and that was back in 1890 or 
thereabouts, he has worked that proposition 
so effectively that, it is estimated, his $4,000,000 
have drawn at least $3,000,000 to them, so 
that the Pearsons gifts have actually brought 
$7,000,000 to small colleges and seminaries 
where the money was most needed. 

And a woman was at the bottom of all this. 
When Mary Lyon, who founded the first 
college for women in this country, was making 
coverlets and doing odd chores to get money to 
put her through Ashfield Academy, she used to 
run across a doctor who felt the pulses and 
prospected the tongues of the farmers who 
bought her bedclothes. The medical man 
was Dr. D. K. Pearsons. A few years ago, 
speaking of his gifts to colleges, he said: 

“When I saw Mary Lyon begging money, 
bricks, lime and timber to build her school, I 
said to myself, *If ever I get ahead in this world, 
the first thing I do will be something like what 
Mary Lyon is doing,’ and I was poorer than 
Job’s turkey then.” But the doctor was 
scarcely in the pauper class, for soon after he 
went to Chicago—that was about 1858—with 
$5,000 in real money in his gripsack. He gave 
up writing prescriptions and began the more 
lucrative work of writing warranty deeds for 
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farm lands—prairie acres owned by New Eng- 
land friends which he sold on a five per cent. 
commission. 

He was one of the original advertisers, for 
he bought newspaper space freely and to such 
good purpose that he soon became known as 
a most successful real-estate dealer. In ten 
years he had bought and sold more than a 
million acres of farm and timber land and was 
getting rich. He was elected an alderman 
from Chicago’s First Ward, that ward now 
represented in the city council by ‘Bath 
House" John Coughlin and “Ніпку Dink” 
Kenna, and as head of the finance committee 
saved Chicago’s credit during the dread times 
of the early 1870’s by pledging his personal 
fortune toward the payment of city script. 

When he was seventy years old—he will be 
ninety next April—he and his wife laid out a 
systematic scheme to help small colleges. 
He early planned to be the executor of his own 
will, and it was arranged that the last million 
and a half dollars he gave away should carry 
with it a two per cent. annuity so that so long 
as he and his wife lived they should be sure of 
an income of $30,000 a year. As their ordi- 
nary living expenses seldom reached $2,500 
annually he felt certain of always having some 
surplus to give away to the needy. His 
friends say he intended to loan this out to 
poor students at a nominal interest rate. He 
has had $150,000 loaned out to students at 
three per cent. at one time. | 

Dr. Pearsons never endows a college unless 
it has a religious denomination back of it. He 
said once, “I have usually hitched my car to 
a Congregational train. They were the first 
people to begin building colleges in this 
country. But then any struggling Christian 
college in a suitable field appeals to me.” He 
himself is not a member of any religious sect 
although his brother and the latter’s family 
are strong Evanston Methodists. 

“I don't pose as a benevolent man,” he once 
said. “I haven't a particle of benevolence in 
me. I am the most economical, hard-fisted 
man you ever saw. I don't think I ever 
spent twenty dollars foolishly in my life. I 
can't take my money with me when I go, so 
what will I do with it? I think the best plan 
is to spend it wisely before I die.” 

Dr. Pearsons lives in Hinsdale, a suburb of 
Chicago, and was born in Bradford, Vermont, 
April 17, 1820. He was educated in Bradford 
Academy and Woodstock Medical College, 
Vermont. For twelve years he was a prac- 
tising physician and for more than thirty 
years was one of Chicago’s active business 
men. —Matcorm McDowrLL. 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


WILL-POWER, WORK AND WEALTH 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


Note: This is the substance of one of a course of lectures on The Spirit of America delivered in Paris, 


at the Sorbonne. 


The titles of the lectures were as follows: I, 
Reliance and the Republic; IIl, Fair-Play and Democracy; IV, 


The Soul of a People; Il, Self- 
Will-Power, Work and Wealth; 


У, Common Order and Social Cooperation ; Vl, Self-Development and Education ; VII, Self- Expression 


and Literature. 


These facts are mentioned for the benefit of the intelligent reader. 


They will probably 


not be noticed by the спіс with a cast-iron mind, who is going to treat this paper as if it professed to be 
a complete description of the American spirit 


T is commonly believed in Europe that 
I money-worship is the national religion of 

the Americans. In addition (perhaps in 
palliation), it is sometimes said that the idol- 
atry is unconscious, and that the Americans 
themselves are ignorant of their bondage to 
an unknown god. The first of these judg- 
ments seems to be lacking in insight and dis- 
crimination, The second overlooks the fact 
that it is in America that the first judgment 
has been re-echoed in its most severe and 
sweeping form. 

I have lately been reading a little book by 
an American which shows that the author is at 
least sufficiently conscious of the defects and 
faults of his country. He says: 

“There stands America, engaged in this 
superb struggle to dominate Nature and put 
the elements into bondage to man.  Involun- 
tarily all talents apply themselves to material 
production. No wonder that men of science 
no longer study Nature for Nature's sake, they 
must perforce put her powers into harness; 
no wonder that professors no longer teach 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, they 
must make their students efficient factors in 
the industrial world; no wonder that clergy- 
men no longer preach repentance for the sake 
of the kingdom of heaven, they must turn 
churches into prosperous corporations, multi- 
plying communicants and distributing Christ- 
mas presents by the gross. . . The 
central ethical doctrine of industrial thought 
is that material production is the chief duty 
of man. We have been swept off our 
feet by the brilliant success of our industrial 
civilization, and blinded by vanity we enu- 
merate the list of our exports, we measure the 
swelling tide of our national prosperity; but 
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we do not stop even to repeat to ourselves the 
names of other things." 

This general indictment of a whole civili- 
zation reminds me of a definition given by one 
of my students. “Rhetoric,” said this candid 
youth, “‘is the art of using words so as to make 
statements which are not quite correct look 
like truths which nobody can deny." The 
description of America by her sad and angry 
friend resembles those relentless portraits 
which are made by rustic photographers. The 
unmitigated sunlight does its worst through an 
unadjusted lens; and the result is a picture 
which is fearfully and wonderfully made. ‘It 
looks like her,” you say, *'it looks horribly like 
her. But thank God I never saw her look 
like that.” 


We Have Not Parted with Our Ideals 


It is evident that the life of America has 
developed more rapidly and more fully on the 
industrial side than on any other. The larger 
part, if not the better part, of her energy has 
gone into the physical conquest of nature and 
the transformation of natural resources into 
material wealth. This undue absorption in 
one side of life has resulted in a certain meager- 
ness and thinness on other sides. The im- 
mense prosperity of America and her extra- 
ordinary success in agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce and finance have produced a swollen 
sense of importance. The country peddler 
feels as if he deserved some credit for the 450 
million dollar balance of foreign trade in favor 
of the United States in 1907; and the barber’s 
apprentice congratulates himself that American 
wealth is reckoned at 116 billion dollars, nearly 
twice as much as the next richest country in 
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The Spirit of America—By Henry Van Dyke 


the world. This feeling is one that has its 
roots in human nature. The very cabin-boy 
on a monstrous ocean steamship is proud of 
its tonnage and speed. 

But that this spirit is not universal nor ex- 
clusive, that there are some Americans who 
are not satisfied,—who are even rather bitterly 
dissatisfied,—with billions of dollars as a state- 
ment of national achievement, the book from 
which I have quoted may be taken as a proof. 
There are better proofs to be found, I think, 
in the warning voices which come from press 
and pulpit against the dangers of commercial- 
ism, and in the hundreds of thousands of noble 
lives that are consecrated, in religion, education 
and philanthropy, to the service of man’s 
intellectual and moral needs. These serv- 
ices are ill-paid in America, as indeed they 
are everywhere, but there is no lack of men 
and women who are ready and glad to un- 
dertake them. . А 

In later lectures I shall speak of some of the 
larger evidences which indicate that America 
has not parted with her ideals, and that she 
has good hope of working them out, if only she 
is not paralyzed by pessimism. But just now 
we have to consider the real reason and signi- 
ficance of the fuller and more rapid develop- 
ment of the industrial life. Let us try to con- 
sider it clearly and logically. My wish is not 
to accuse, nor to defend, but first of all to 
understand. 


We Are an Energetic Race 


The astonishing industrial advance of the 
United States and the predominance of this 
motive in the national life come from the third 
element in the Spirit of America, will-power, 
that restless energy of nature which drives 
toward activity and efficiency. “Тһе man 
who does things” is the man whom the average 
American admires. 

No doubt the original conditions of the 
nation’s birth and growth were potent in trans- 
forming this energy into forces of a practical 
and material kind. A new land offered the 
opportunity, a wild land presented the neces- 
sity, a rich land held out the reward, to men 
who were eager to do something. 

But though the outward circumstances may 
have molded and developed the energy, they 
did not create it. Mexico and South America 
were new lands, wild lands, rich lands. They 
are not far inferior, if at all, to the United 
States in soil, climate and natural resources. 
They presented the same kind of opportunity, 
necessity and reward to their conquerors and 
settlers, Yet they have seen nothing like the 
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same industrial advance. Why? There may 
be many reasons. But I am sure that the most 
important reasons lie in the soul of the people, 
and that one of them is the lack in the republics 
of the South of that strong will-power which 
has made the people of the United States a 
nation of hard and quick workers. 

This fondness for the active life, this impulse 
to “do things," this sense of value in the thing 
done, does not seem to be an affair of recent 
growth in America. It is an ancestral quality. 
The men of the revolution were almost all of 
them busy and laborious persons, whether 
they were rich or poor. Read the auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, and you will 
find that he was as proud of the fact that he 
was a good printer and that he invented a new 
kind of stove as of anything else in his career. 
One of his life mottoes under the head of 
industry is: ‘‘ Lose no time; be always employed 
in something useful; cut off all unnecessary 
actions." "Washington retiring from his sec- 
ond term in the presidency, did not seek a 
well-earned ease, but turned at once to the 
improvement of his large estate. He was not 
only the richest man, he was one of the best 
practical farmers in America. His diary shows 
how willingly and steadily he rode his daily 
rounds, cultivated his crops, sought to improve 
the methods of agriculture and the condition 
and efficiency of his workpeople. 


** The Romance of the Human Mill '' 


After the nation had defended its indepen- 
dence and consolidated its union, its first effort 
was to develop and extend its territory. It 
was little more than a string of widely separated 
settlements along the Atlantic Coast, a country 
without an interior. The history of the pio- 
neers who pushed across the mountains of 
the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies, into the 
forests of Tennessee and Kentucky, into the 
valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and so 
on to the broad rolling prairies of the West, is 
not without an interest to those who feel the 
essential romance of the human will in a world 
of intractable things. The transformation of 
the Indian’s hunting-trail into the high-road 
with its train of creaking, high-topped wagons, 
and of the high-road into the railway with its 
incessant, swift-rushing caravans of passengers 
and freight; the growth of enormous cities like 
Chicago and St. Louis in places that three 
generations ago were a habitation for wild- 
geese and foxes; the harnessing of swift rivers 
to turn the wheels of innumerable factories; 
the passing of the “Great American Desert,” 
which once occupied the centre of our map, 
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into the pasture-ground of countless flocks 
and herds and the grain-field where the bread 
grows for many nations,—all this, happening 
in a hundred years, has an air of enchantment 
about it. What wonder that the American 
people have been fascinated, perhaps even a 
little intoxicated by the effect of their own 
will-power ? 

In 1850 they were comparatively a poor 
people, with only $7,000,000,000 of national 
wealth, less than $308 per capita. In 1906 
they had become a rich people with $107,000,- 
000,000 of national wealth, more than $1,300 
per capita. In 1850 they manufactured 
$1,000,000,000 worth of goods, in 1906, 
$14,000,000,000 worth. In 1850 they im- 
ported $173,000,000 worth of merchandise and 
exported $144,000,000 worth. In 1906 the 
figures had changed to $1,700,000,000 of mer- 
chandise exports and $1,200,000,000 of imports. 
'That is to say, in one year America sold to 
other nations six dollars worth per capita more 
than she needed to buy from them. 


The Desire to do Things on a Large Scale 


I use these figures, not because I find them 
particularly interesting or philosophically signi- 
ficant, but because the mere size of them 
illustrates and perhaps explains a point that 
is noteworthy in the development of will-power 
in the American people: and that is its charac- 
teristic spirit of magnificence. Itake this word 
for want of a better, to describe not splendor, 
or luxury, but the desire to do things on a 
large scale. This is a spirit which is growing 
everywhere in the civilized world. Every- 
where, if I mistake not, quantity is taking 
precedence of quality in the popular thought. 
Everywhere men are carried away by the 
attraction of huge enterprises, immense combi- 
nations, enormous results. One reason is that 
nature herself seems to have put a premium 
upon the mere mass of things. In the indus- 
trial world it appears as if Napoleon were right 
in his observation that “God is on the side of 
the big battalions.” Another reason is the 
strange, almost hvpnotic effect of number on 
the human mind. 

But while the spirit of “the large scale” is 
gaining all over the world, among the Ameri- 
cans it seems to be innate and most character- 
istic. Perhaps the very size of their country 
may have had something to do with this. To 
produce more corn and cotton than all the rest 
of the world; to have a wheat crop which is 
more than double that of any other country; 
to mine a million tons of coal a year in excess 
of any rival; to double Germany’s output of 
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steel and iron and to treble Great Britain's 
output,—these are things which give the 
American spirit the sense of living up to its 
opportunities. It likes to have the tallest 
buildings in the world. New York alone con- 
tains more than twenty-five architectural erup- 
tions of more than twenty stories each. There 
is an edifice now completed which is 7oo feet 
in height: One is planned which will be 1,000 
feet tall, 16 feet taller than the Eiffel Tower. 
This new building will not be erected merely 
to gratify (or to shock) the eye like the Parisian 
monument of magnificence in architecture. 
“The Eiffel Tower,” says the American, *'is 
not a real sky-scraper, graite-ciel; it is only а 
sky-tickler, chatouille-cid; nothing more than 
a jeu d'esprit which man has played with the 
law of gravitation. But our American tall 
building will be strictly for business, a serious 
affair, the office of a great life insurance com- 
рапу.” There is an American factory which 
makes 1,500 railway locomotives every vear. 
There is a company for the manufacture of 
harvesting machines in Chicago whose plant 
covers 140 acres, whose employees number 
24,000 and whose products go all over the 
world. 


Creating New Fields for American Energy 


Undoubtedly it has been the desire to pro- 
mote industrial development that has led to 
the adoption of the protective tariff as an 
American policy. The people wanted to do 
all sorts of things, and on a large scale. They 
were not satislicd to be merely farmers, or 
miners, or fishermen, or sailors, or lumbermen. 
They wished to exercise their energy and to 
secure their prosperity by learning how to do 
everything necessary for themselves. They 
began to lay duties upon things manufactured 
in Europe in order to make a better market at 
home for things manufactured in America. 
* Protection to infant industries” was the idea 
that guided them. There have been occasional 
intervals when the other idea, that of liberty 
for needy consumers to buy in the cheapest 
market, has prevailed, and tariffs have been 
reduced. But in general the movement has 
been in the opposite direction. 

There can be no question that the result has 
been to foster the weaker industries and make 
them strong, and to actually create some new 
fields for American energy to work in. For 
example in 1891 there was not a pound of tin- 
plate made in the United States and a billion 
pounds a year were imported. The Mckinley 
tariff put on an import duty of 7o percent. In 
1901 only a little over 100 million pounds of 
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tin-plate were imported, and nearly goo million 
Pounds were made in America. The same 
thing happened in the manufacture of watches. 
A duty of 25 per cent. on the foreign article 
gave the native manufacture a profit, encour- 
aged the development of better machinery, and 
made the American watch tick busily around 
the world. Then the duty was raised to 40 
рег cent. ad valorem. 

No one in the United States would deny 
"these facts. No one, outside of academic 
circles, would call himself an absolute, un- 
mitigated, and immediate free-trader. But a 
great many people, probably the majority of 
the Democratic party, and a considerable 
number in the Republican party, say to-day 
that many of the protective features of the 
tariff have not only nourished weak industries 
but have also over-stimulated strong ones, and 
that their continuance creates special privi- 
leges in the commercial world, raises the cost 
of the necessities of life to the poor man, tends 
to the promotion of gigantic trusts and monop- 
olies, and encourages over-production with all 
its attendant evils enhanced by an artificially 
sustained market. 'They ask why a ton of 
American. steel rail should cost twenty-six or 
twenty-seven dollars here and only twenty 
dollars in Europe. They inquire why a citizen 
of Chicago or St. Louis has to pay more for 
an American sewing-machine or clock than 
a citizen of Stockholm or Copenhagen pays 
for the same article. They say that a heavy 
burden has been laid upon the common people 
by a system of indirect taxation, adopted for 
a special purpose, and maintained long after 
that purpose has been fulfilled. They claim 
that for every dollar which this system yields 
to the national revenue it adds four or five 
dollars to the profits of the trusts. 

The extent to which these views have gained 
ground may be seen in the platforms of both 
political parties in the Presidential contest of 
1908. Both declared in favor of a reduction 
in the tariff. The Democrats were a shade 
more radical than the Republicans. But both 
were a little reserved, a little afraid to declare 
themselves frankly and unequivocally, a good 
deal inclined to make their first appeal to the 
American passion for industrial activity and 
prosperity. 


A Carnegie Phrase:—‘‘A Giant Industry’’ 


Personally I should like to see this reserve 
vanish. I should like to see an out-and-out 
honest campaign on the continuance of high 
protection versus a tariff for revenue. It 
would clear the air. I remember what the 
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greatest iron-master of America,— Мг. Andrew 
Carnegie,—said to me in 1893 when I was 
travelling with him in Egypt. It was in the 
second term of Cleveland’s administration, 
when the prospect of tariff reduction was immi- 
nent. I asked him if he was not afraid that 
the dutv on steel would be reduced to a point 
that would ruin his business. “Not a bit," 
he answered, ‘and I have told the President 
so. The tariff was made for the protection of 
infant industries. But the steel business of 
America is not an infant. It is a giant. It 
can take care of itself." Since that time the 
United States Steel Corporation has been 
formed with a capitalization of nearly fifteen 
hundred million dollars of bonds and stock, 
and the import duty on manufactured iron 
and steel is 45 per cent. ad valorem. 


The Restless Inventor 


Another effect of the direction of American 
energy to industrial affairs has been the power- 
ful stimulus which it has given to invention. 
People with a restless mind and a strong turn 
for business are always on the look-out for 
new things to do and new wavs of doing them. 
The natural world seems to them like a treasure 
house with locked doors which it is man's dutv 
and privilege to unlock. No sooner is a new 
force discovered than they want to slip a collar 
over it and put it to work. To-day there are 
a hundred “Yankee notions” without which 
the world's work would go on much more 
slowly. The cotton-gin takes the seeds from 
7,000 pounds of cotton in the same time that 
a hand picker formerly needed to clean a pound 
and a half. An American harvesting-machine 
rolls through a wheat field, mowing, threshing, 
and winnowing the wheat and packing it in 
bags, faster than a score of hands could do the 
work. The steam-boat, the sewing-machine, 
the electric telegraph, the typewriter, the tele- 
phone, the incandescent light,—these are some 
of the things in which American ingenuity 
and energy have been busy for the increase of 
man's efüciency and power in the world of 
matter. And in the problem of aerial navi- 
gation, which is now in the air everywhere, it 
looks as if American inventors might be the 
first to reach a practical solution. 

I do not say that this indicates greatness. I 
say only that it shows the presence in the Spirit 
of America of a highly developed will-power, 
strong, active, restless, directed with intensity 
to practical affairs. The American inventor 
is not necessarily nor primarily a man who is 
out after money. He is hunting a different 
kind of game and one which interests him far 
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more deeply: a triumph over nature, a con- 
quest of time or space, the training of a wild 
force, or the discovery of a new one. He likes 
money, of course. Most men do. But the 
thing that he really loves is to take a trick in 
man’s long game with the obstinacy of matter. 
Edison is a typical American in this. He has 
made money, to be sure; but very little in com- 
parison with what other men have made out of 
his inventions. And what he gains by one 
experiment he is always ready to spend on 
another. His real reward lies in the sense of 
winning a little victory over this secretive 
world, of taking another step in the subjugation 
of things to the will of man. 

There is probably no country where new 
inventions, labor-saving devices, improved 
machinery, are so readily welcomed as in 
America. The farmer wants the newest 
plow, the best reaper and mower; his wife 
must have a sewing-machine of the latest 
model; his daughter, a pianola; his son, an 
electric runabout or a motor-cycle. The fac- 
tories are always throwing out old machinery 
and putting in new. The junk-heap is enor- 
mous. The waste looks frightful; and so it 
would be, if it were not directed to a purpose 
which in the end makes it a saving. American 
cities are always in a state of transition. Good 
buildings are pulled down to make room for 
better ones. My wife says that “New York 
will be a delightful place to live in when it is 
finished." But it will never be finished. . . . 


Do Americans Hurry—or Merely Concentrate? 


The high stimulation of will-power in 
America has had the effect of quickening the 
general pace of life to a rate that always 
astonishes and sometimes annoys the European 
visitor. ‘The movement of things and people 
is rapid, incessant, bewildering. There is a 
rushing tide in the streets, a nervous tension 
in the air. Business is transacted with swift 
despatch and close attention. The preliminary 
compliments and courtesies are eliminated. 
Whether vou want to buy a paper of pins or a 
thousand shares of stock it is done quickly. I 
remember waiting an hour in the Ottoman 
Bank at Damascus, once, to get a thousand 
francs on my letter of credit. The polite 
director gave me coffee and delightful talk. In 
New York the transaction would not have 
taken five minutes, but there would have been 
no coffee nor conversation. . . . 

The American moves rapidlv, but if you 
should infer from this that he is alwavs in a 
hurry, you would make a mistake. | His funda- 
mental philosophy is that you must be quick 
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sometimes if you do not wish to be hurried 
always. You must condense, you must elimi- 
nate, you must save time on the little things 
in order that you may have more time for the 
larger things. He systematizes his correspon- 
dence, his office-work, all the details of his 
business, not for the sake of system, but for 
the sake of getting through with his work. In 
his office hangs a printed motto, ‘‘This is my 
busy day." He does not arrive at the railway 
station fifteen minutes before the departure of 
his train, because he has something else that 
he would rather do with those fifteen minutes. 
He does not like to spend an hour in the barber- 
shop, because he wishes to get out to his 
country-club in good time for a game of golf 
and a shower bath afterward. He likes to 
have a full life, in which one thing connects 
with another promptly and neatly, without un- 
necessary intervals. His characteristic attitude 
is not that of a man in a hurry, but that of a man 
concentrated on the thing in hand to save time. 


Roosevelt Worked, but He Also Played 


President Roosevelt has expressed this 
American trait in his familiar phrase “һе 
strenuous life." In a man of his ardent and 
impetuous temperament it seems at times to 
have an accent of over-strain. Yet this mav 
be more in appearance than in reality. Prob- 
ably no man has comíortably gotten through 
with more work and thoroughly enjoyed more 
play than he has. 

Evidently this American type of life has its 
drawbacks and disadvantages. In eliminating 
the intervals it is likely to lose some of the 
music of existence. In laying such a heavy 
stress upon the value of action it is likely to 
overlook the part played by reflection, bv 
meditation, by tranquil consideration in a sane 
and well-rounded character. The critical 
faculty is not that in which Americans excel. 
By this I do not mean to say that they do not 
find fault. They do, and often with vigor and 
acerbity. But fault-finding is not criticism in 
the true sense of the word. Criticism is “а 
disinterested effort to see things as they really 
are," to understand their causes, their relations, 
their effects. In this effort the French intelli- 
gence seems more at home, more penetrating, 
better balanced than the American. Minds 
of the type of Sainte Beuve or Brunetiére, are 
not common, I suppose, even in France; but 
in America they are still more rare; first be- 
cause the genius of the country does not tend 
to produce them, and second because the taste 
of the people does not incline to listen to 
them. е 
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It is plain that the restless impulse to the 
active life, coming from the inward fountain 
Of will-power, must make heavy drafts upon 
its source, and put a severe strain upon the 
channels by which it is conveyed. "The nerves 
are worn and írayed by constant pressure. 
America is the country of young men, but 
many of them look old before their time. Ner- 
vous exhaustion is common. Neurasthenia, I 
believe, is called **the American disease." 


Fewer Deaths and Less Insanity 
among Americans 


Yet, curiously enough, it was in France that 
the best treatment of this disease developed, 
and one of the most famous practitioners, Dr. 
Charcot, died, if I mistake not, of the com- 
plaint to the cure of which he had given his 
life. Inspite of the fact that nervous disorders 
are common among Americans, they do not 
seem to lead to an unusual number of cases 
of mental wreck. I have been looking into 
the statistics of insanity. The latest trust- 
worthy figures that I could find are as follows: 
In 1900, the United States had 106,500 insane 
persons in a population of 76 millions. In 
1896 Great Britain and Ireland had 128,800 
in a population of 37 millions. In 1884 France 
had 93,900 in a population of 40 millions. That 
would make about 328 insane persons in 
100,000 for Great Britain, 235 in every 100,000 
for France, 143 in every 100,000 for America. 

Nor does the wear and tear of American life, 
great as it may be, seem to kill people with 
extraordinary rapidity. In 1900 the annual 
death rate per 1,000 in Austria was 25, in Italy 
23, in Germany 22, in France 21, in Belgium 
19, in Great Britain 18 and in the United States 
17. In America the average age at death in 
1890 was 31 years; in 1900 it had risen to 35 
years. Other things such as climate, sanita- 
tion, hygiene must be taken into account in 
reading these figures. But after making all 
allowance for these things, the example of 
America does not indicate that an active, busy, 
quick-moving life is necessarily a short one. 
On the contrary, hard work seems to be whole- 
some, and energy favors longevity. 


How Americans Look Upon Pleasure 


But what about the amount of pleasure, of 
real joy, of inward satisfaction that a man gets 
out of life? Who can make a general estimate 
in a matter which depends so much upon indi- 
vidual temperament? Certainly there are 
some deep and quiet springs of happiness 
which look as if they were in danger of being 
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choked and lost, or at least which do not flow 
as fully and freely as one could wish,in 
America. The tranquil pleasure of the house- 
hold where parents and children meet in inti- 
mate, well-ordered, affectionate and graceful 
fellowship, the foyer as the best French people 
understand and cherish it, is not as frequent 
in America as it might be, nor as it used to be. 
There are still many sweet and refreshing 
homes, to be sure. But “the home” as a 
national institution, the centre and the source 
of life, is being crowded out a little. Children 
as well as parents grow too busy for it. Human 
intercourse, also, suffers from the lack of 
leisure and detachment and delight in the 
interchange of ideas. The average American 
is not silent. He talks freely and sometimes 
well, but he usually does it with a practical 
purpose. Political debate and business dis- 
cussion are much more in his line than general 
conversation. "Thus he too often misses what 
Montaigne and Samuel Johnson both called 
one of the chief joys of life,—‘‘a good talk." 
I remember one morning after a certain little 
dinner in New York, an acquaintance who 
had been of the company met me and said, 
“Do you know. that we dined last night with 
thirty millions of dollars?” ‘Yes,” I said, 
“and we had conversation to the amount of 
thirty cents.” 

Popular recreations and amusements, pleas- 
ures of the simpler kind such as are shared by 
masses of people on public holidays,—do not 
seem to afford as much relaxation and refresh- 
ment in America as they do in Germany or 
France. There is an air of effort about them, 
as if the minds of the people were not quite 
free from care. The Englishman is said to 
take his pleasure sadly. The American is apt 
to take his resolutely. 

Understand, in all this I am speaking in the 
most general way, and of impressions which 
can hardly be defined, and which certainly 
cannot be mathematically verified. I know 
very well that there are many exceptions to 
what I have been saying. There are plenty 
of quiet rooms in America, club-rooms, book- 
rooms, parlors, where you will find the best 
kind of talk. ‘There are houses full of children 
who are both well-bred and happy. There 
are people who know how to play, with a free 
heart, not for the sake of winning, but for the 
pleasure of the game. Yet I think it true that 
a strong will-power directed chiefly to industrial 
effort has had its effect upon the general tone 
of life, and that unless you really love your 
work you will not be very happy in America. 
The idea of a leisure class is not acclimatized 
there. Most Americans take it for granted 
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that there must be something useful for them 
to do in the world, and that they ought to do it, 
even though they may not have to earn their 
daily bread. 


The ‘‘Almighty Dollar ” in America 


This brings me to the last point of which I 
with to speak: the result of will-power and 
work in the production of wealth, and the real 
status of the Almighty Dollar in America. 
The enormous increase of wealth has been 
accompanied by an extraordinary concentra- 
tion of it in forms which make it more powerful 
and impressive. Moody's “Manual of Cor- 
poration Statistics," savs that there are 440 
large industrial, franchise and transportation 
trusts, of an important and active character, 
with a floating capital of over twenty billion 
dollars. When we remember that each of 
these corporations is in the eve of the law a 
person, and able to act as a person in financial, 
industrial, and social affairs, we begin to see 
the tremendous significance of the figures. 

But we must remember also that the growth 
of individual fortunes and of familv estates has 
been equally extraordinary. Millionaires are 
no longer counted. It is the multi-millionaires 
who hold the centre of the stage. The New 
York World Almanac gives a list of sixteen 
of these families of vast wealth, tracing the 
descent of their children and grandchildren 
with scrupulous care, as if for an Almanach de 
Gotha. I suppose that another list might be 
made twice as large,—who knows how large,— 
of people whose fortunes run up into the tens 
of millions. These men have a vast power in 
American finance and industry not only by the 
personal possession of money, but also through 
the control of the great trusts, railroads, banks 
in which they have invested it. The names 
of many of them are familiar throughout the 
country. Their comings and goings, their 
doings, opinions, and tastes are set forth in the 
newspapers. Their houses, their establish- 
ments in some cases are palatial; in other cases 
they are astonishingly plain and modest. But 
however that may be, the men themselves, as 
a class, are prominent, they are talked about, 
they hold the public attention. 

What is the nature of this attention? Is it 
the culminating rite in the worship of the 
Almighty Dollar? No, it is an attention of 
curiosity, of natural interest, of critical con- 
sideration. The dollar is no more almighty in 
America than it is anywhere else. It has just 
the same kind of power that the franc has in 
France, that the pound has in England: the 
power to buy the things that can be bought. 
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There are foolish people in every country who 
worship money for its own sake. There are 
ambitious people in every country who worship 
money because they have an exaggerated idea 
of what it can buy. 

The characteristic thing in the attitude of 
the Americans toward money is this« not that 
they adore the dollar, but that they admire the 
energy of the man who has made it. They 
consider the multi-millionaire much less as the 
possessor of an enormous fortune, than as the 
successful leader of great enterprises in the 
world of affairs, a master of the steel industry, 
the head of a great railway system, the devel- 
oper of the production of mineral oil, the 
organizer of large concerns which promote 
general prosperity. He represents to them 
achievement, force, courage, tireless will-power. 
A man who is very rich merely by inheritance, 
who has no manifest share in the activities of 
the country, has quite a different place in their 
attention. They are entertained, or perhaps 
shocked, by his expenditures, but they regard 
him lightly. It is the man who does things, 
and does them largely, in whom they take a 
serious interest. They are inclined, perhaps, 
to pardon him for things that ought not to be 
pardoned, because they feel so strongly the 
fascination of his potent will, his practical 
efficiency. It is not the might of the dollar 
that impresses them, it is the might of the man 
who wins the dollar magnificently by the devel- 
opment of American industry. 

This, I assure you, is the characteristic atti- 
tude of the typical American toward wealth. 
It does not confer a social status by itself in the 
United States any more than it does in England 
or in France. But it commands public atten- 
tion by its relation to national will-power. 


Various Kinds of Millionaires 


Of late there has come into this attention a 
new note of more searching inquiry, of sharper 
criticism, not only in regard to the means by 
which great wealth is acquired, but also in 
regard to the way in which it is used. Is it 
employed for generous and noble ends, for the 
building and endowment of hospitals, of public 
museums, libraries and art galleries, for the 
support of schools and universities, for the 
education of the Negro? Then the distributor 
is honored. Is it devoted to some less popular 
purpose, like Egyptian excavations, or polar 
expeditions, or the endowment of some favorite 
study,—some object which the mass of the 
people do not quite understand, but which 
they vaguely recognize as having an ideal air? 
Then the donor is respected even by the people 
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who wonder why he does that particular thing. 
But is it merely hoarded, or used for selfish and 
extravagant luxury? Then the possessor is 
regarded with suspicion, with hostility, or with 
half-humorous contempt. There is in fact as 
much difference in the standing of multi- 
millionaires in America as there is in the stand- 
ing of lawyers or politicians. Even in the same 
family, when a great fortune is divided, the 
heir who makes a good and fine use of the 
inheritance receives the tribute of admiration 
and praise, while the heir who hoards it or 
squamnders it ignobly receives only the tribute 
of notoriety, which is quite a different thing. 
The power of discrimination has not been 
altogether blinded by the glitter of gold. The 
soul of the people in America is beginning to 
learn the law of the moral dividend: Richesse 
oblige. 


The Ruling Passion of America 


Here I might stop, were it not for the fact 
that still another factor is coming into the 
attitude of the American people toward great, 
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concentrated wealth. 'There is a growing 
apprehension that the will-power of one man 
may be so magnified by the enormous accumu- 
lation of the results of his energy and skill as 
to interfere with the free exercise of the will- 
power of other men. There is a feeling that 
great trusts carry within themselves the temp- 
tation to industrial oppression, that the liberty 
of individual initiative may be threatened, that 
the private man may find himself in a kind of 
bondage to these immense artificial personal- 
ities which have been created by the law. Be- 
yond a doubt this feeling is spreading. Beyond 
a doubt it will lead to some peaceful effort to 
regulate and control the great corporations in 
their methods. And if that fails, what then? 
Probably an effort to make the concentration 
of large wealth in a few hands more difficult, 
is not impossible. Апа if that fails, what then? 
Who knows? But I think it will not be any- 
thing like communism. For the ruling passion 
of America is not equality of condition, but 
personal freedom for each man to exercise his 
will-power under a system of self-reliance and 
fair-play for all. 


ue EXT HES Ж. 


Frances 
BY RICHARD WIGHTMAN 


You were a friend, Frances, a friend, 
om feeling and regard and capable of woe. 
es, | know, you were a dog, but | was just а man. 
Pad not buy you, no, you simply came, 


Lost, and squatted on my 


door-step. 


The place was strange—you quivered, but stayed on. 


And Í had need of you. 


No other fellow could make you follow him, 
For you had chosen me to be your pal. 


My whistle was your law. 
You put your paw 
Upon my palm, 
And in your calm, 
ecp eyes was writ 


The promise of long comradeship. 
When 1 came home from work, 


Late and ill-tempered, 


Always I heard the patter of your feet upon the oaken stairs; 


Your nose was at 


r-crack; 


And whether I'd been bad or good that day 
You fawned, and loved me just the same. 
It was your way to understand; 


And if | struck you, my harsh hand 


Was wet with your caresses. 


You took my leavings, crumb and bone, 
And stuck by me through thick and thin. 


You were my 
And then one day you died 
And were put deep. 


But though you sleep and ever sleep 


I sense you at my heels! 


SOME DANGERS FROM HIGH PRICES 


A DOCUMENT ON THE COST OF LIVING 


BY ELIZABETH HEWES 


“Plain living and high thinking” was considered good for people a gen- 


eration ago. 


Probably it is just as good for people to-day. The difficulty 


is that a rapidly increasing number of the inhabitants of this country are 
unable to earn enough money to secure what our fathers considered " plain 
living." (Some of those old-time simple but ample meals would cost a good 
deal to-day.) "Plain living" is now out of the reach of a far greater pro- 
portion of our population than it was twenty, or even five years ago. The 
point is that "high thinking" may fall off if our people are not fed decently 


VERY one is talking high prices. But 
E my topic is different. I wish to talk not 
on the high prices themselves, but on 
their dangers, the chief dangers being, of 
course, to that trunk class of a nation, the 
small-salaried man, the clerk, the shop-girl. 
The present high prices are atfecting this class 
in two ways: first, they are tending to force 
them down rather than up in the social scale; 
second, they are putting them to such stress 
that they are tending to become an underfed 
class, under-nourished, and certainly the dan- 
ger of having the great trunk class of a nation 
under-nourished cannot be overrated. 

Up to this time it has been the very glory of 
America that she forced men up, not down. 
An old Irishman said to me, “In the old coun- 
try they try to keep you down; but America is 
like a hill with every one crying, ‘Come up, 
Pat! Come up!’” That has certainly been 
true, but, mark my word, it will not be true 
much longer if things go on as they are now. 
Already there are signs of a change. A social 
worker told me that she had last autumn no- 
ticed two tendencies that distressed her very 
much: one was that a better class of people 
than heretofore were trying to evade the age 
limit of the Child Labor Law, were lying about 
the ages of their children; the other was that 
several boys that were intending to go to the 
High School were being withdrawn and put to 
work. The fact is, that a class of families that 
five years ago had every intention of giving 
their children education are slowly relin- 
quishing this idea. They can no longer 
afford it. In short, the American process of 
forcing every man up and on is there being 
reversed; those children are tending toward 
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a lower social scale. It is all very deplorable, 
but a far more serious phase is the under- 
feeding. Let me give you an illustration of 
this. Itisan exaggerated one, but it tells a true 
story. It concerns women. About the feeding 
of men, I know nothing. 


What the Working- Girl Eats for 15 Cents 


Five and six vears ago I used to go to a res- 
taurant which fed about three hundred shop- 
girls а day. I was very much interested at the 
time in what they ate and what they paid for 
a lunch. What they paid averaged day in and 
day out 15 cents a lunch, rarely 20 cents. 
I used to write down what they could get for 15 
cents. Here are three dishes each of which then 
cost 15 cents. Two eggs on toast, with bread; a 
nice little meat pie, hot and appetizing; chicken 
on toast with a rice border. The chicken was all 
dark meat, to be sure, but it was meat and the 
rice border was generous. In short, in that 
restaurant six years ago there was for 15 cents 
honest nourishment fitted to build up an hon- 
est constitution such as the trunk class of 
America ought to have. And in the long run 
those girls chose the nourishing food. Two 
years ago a change came. I noticed a habit 
of lunching off a potato salad. I soon saw 
the reason. The little meat pie had moved 
up to 25 cents, the chicken on toast to 3o 
cents. Potato salad, one of the girls told me, 
was the only “interesting” thing left for 15 
cents. Going there last September I said to 
one of the waitresses: 

“What are these girls eating now?” 

“Ah,” she sighed, “it is dreadful! They 
ought not to рау more than 15 cents; so many 
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of them just have griddle cakes, or sweets and 
coffee. They can have two cream cakes and 
coffee or an éclair and coffee for 15 cents.” 

Please notice the sliding scale of nourish- 
ment therein displayed in six short years. 
From chicken on toast with a wholesome rice 
border to potato salad and from potato salad 
to an éclair and coffee! One can fairly see the 
nourishment ooze out! It is only fair to 
add, however, that the manager told me that 
they were losing their shop-girls somewhat: 
they were going where there were no wait- 
resses, where they served themselves at 
counters. There one could get real nourish- 
ment for 20 cents. 


Plain, Nourishing Food is Becoming a Luxury 


Now all this is truly grave, and directly 
traceable to the high prices for things. "Truly 
these tendencies are nothing short of the 
canker at the heart of our prosperity. If we 
allow it to go on we shall kill the trunk of our 
very verdant tree. A dealer in milk told me 
that in his case his rich patrons were still buy- 
ing the same amount of milk, despite the rise 
in prices, but the shop-girl class had simply 
curtailed its amount. From that class he was 
getting very little more than when milk was 
five cents; they were simply going without and 
it had been his observation that where you 
took the staples away from a class, milk, butter, 
meat and eggs, the women of the family took 
to slops and the men to drink. He was a simple 
business man, but he told me last Мау that, to 
his mind, the one great problem of this coun- 
try was to get the staples back to a place where 
the clerk class could have their fill of them. 
And indeed it is all too true. Do you realize 
that in this country to-day nourishing food is 
becoming a luxury? Think what this means! 
This country grew great on a trunk class into 
which the staples were poured early and late: 
it is now about to grow weak on a trunk class 
into which the staples cannot be poured early 
and late, for the reason that they have become 
luxuries. 

It seems to me that it behooves America to 
rouse herself to the finding out of the reasons 
of the high prices of things, and the cures there- 
of. If there is no cure, we are lost. But I be- 
lieve there is cure; I believe we are still virile 
enough to discover the medicine and apply it. 
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Of course one hears all sorts of explanations. 
The tariff, for example, and the price of grain. 
We are told that the grain can never again be 
cheap. If that is so, then the government will 
just have to take over the grain fields and our 
great need will have to raise up for us incorrupt- 
ible citizens who will manage that most sacred 
of trusts, the wheat that makes possible the 
life, the health, the heart and brain of 85,000,- 
ooo people. There is, also, another possible 
reason for these ruinous prices, a reason not 
quite enough dwelt on, I think. To explain: 
there was the era of business; now that has 
given place to the era of finance and combina- 
tion. It may be that business is paying too 
high for organization. When you think of the 
salaries of $50,000 that are paid to the ofh- 
cials of a company, and that the lawyers want 
$100,000, and several smaller men must 
take out $20,000 to $50,00o— well, it counts 
up! Perhaps commodity prices have got 
to be put up to carry finance. Oats, by the 
way, were 28 cents a bushel ten years ago. 
They are now about 60 cents. If the money 
that that rise represents had gone to the 
farmer, farming would not be as unpopular 
as it is to-day. 


Our Underfed Class is Growing 


Well, I don't pretend to know the causes 
of high prices, but this I do know: that I 
am to-day paying 8 cents more for my 
steak, 7 cents more for eggs, 7 cents more for 
butter than I was last year; that a better class 
of people than heretofore is beginning to try 
and evade the compulsory education law, and 
that certain shop-girls whom I know have re- 
duced their lunches from chicken on toast with 
rice border to an éclair and a cup of coffee. 
In other words, our great, prosperous (?) 
country stands at the parting of the ways. A 
little more and you will have the trunk class of 
America an underfed class, being slowly but 
surely forced down in the social scale. The 
laboring man, the miner, the servant girl 
(who are being paid more) will force their 
children up into the clerk class only to have 
their children stick there or return to them. 
This would no longer be American. 

This that I say is true, and it seems to me to 
merit the attention of all thoughtful Ameri- 
cans who care for their country. 


— A 
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A ROADSIDE PROPHET 
BY DAVID GRAYSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


ROM my up- 

per field, when 

I look across 
the countryside, I 
=. can see in the dis- 
tance a short stretch 
of the gray town 
road. It winds out 
of a little wood, 
crosses a knoll, and 
loses itself again be- 
yond the trees of an 
old orchard. I love that spot in my upper 
field, and the view of the road beyond. 
When I am at work there I have only to look 
up to see the world go by—part of it going 
down to the town, and part of it coming up 
again. And I never see a traveler on the hill, 
especially if he be afoot, without feeling that 
if I met him I should like him, and that what- 
ever he had to say I should like to hear. 


At first I could not make out what the man 
was doing. Most of the travelers I see from 
my field are like the people I commonly meet 
—so intent upon their destination that they 
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BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


take no joy of the road they travel. They 
do not even see me here in the fields; and if 
they did, they would probably think me a 
slow and unprofitable person. I have noth- 
ing that they can carry away and store up in 
barns, or reduce to percentages, or calculate 
as profit and loss; they do not perceive what 
a wonderful place this is; they do not know 
that here, too, we gather a crop of contentment. 

But apparently this man was the pattern of 
a loiterer. I saw him stop on the knoll and 
look widely about him. Then he stooped 
down as though searching for something, 
then moved slowly forward for a few steps. 
Just at that point in the road lies a great 
smooth boulder which road-makers long since 
dead had rolled out upon the wayside. Here 
to my astonishment I saw him kneel upon the 
ground. He had something in one hand with 
which he seemed intently occupied. After a 
time he stood up, and retreating a few steps 
down the road, he scanned the boulder nar- 
rowly. 

“This,” I said to myself, ‘‘may be some- 
thing for те.” 

So I crossed the fence and walked down 
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the neighboring field. It was an Indian sum- 
mer day with hazy hillsides, and still sun- 
shine, and slumbering brown fields—the sort 
of а day І love. I leaped the little brook in 
the valley and strode hastily up the opposite 
slope. I cannot describe what a sense I had 
of new worlds to be found here in old fields. 
So I came to the fence on the othes side and 
looked over. My man was kneeling again at 
the rock. I was scarcely twenty paces from 
him, but so earnestly was he engaged that he 
never once saw me. I had a good look at 
him. He was a small, thin man withstraight 
gray hair; above his collar I could see the 
weather-brown wrinkles of his neck. His 
coat was of black, of a noticeably neat appear- 
ance, and I observed, as a further evidence of 
fastidiousness rare upon the Road, that he 
was saving his trousers by kneeling on a bit 
of carpet. What he could be doing there so 
intently by the roadside I could not imagine. 
So I climbed the fence, making some little in- 
tentional noise as I did so. He arose im- 
mediately. 'Then I saw at his side on the 
ground two small tin cans, and in his hands 
a pair of paint brushes. As he stepped aside 
I saw the words he had been painting on the 
boulder: 


GOD IS LOVE 


A meek figure, indeed, he looked, and when 
he saw me advancing he said, with a deference 
that was almost timidity: 
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“ Good morning, sir." 
“Good morning, brother І returned 
heartily. 


His face brightened perceptibly. 

“Don’t stop on my account," I said; ‘‘finish 
off your work." 

He knelt again on his bit of carpet and pro- 
ceeded busily with his brushes. I stood and 
watched him. The lettering was somewhat 
crude, but he had the swift deftness of long 
practice. 

“How long," I inquired, ‘have you been at 
this sort of work?" . 

“Ten years," he replied, looking up at me 
with a pale smile. “Off and on for ten 
years. Winters I work at my trade—I am a 
journeyman painter—but when spring comes, 
and again in the fall, I follow the road." 

He paused a moment and then said, drop- 
ping his voice, in words of the utmost seri- 
ousness: 

“T live by the Word." 

“By the Word?" I asked. 

** Yes, by the Word," and putting down his 
brushes he took from an inner pocket a small 
package of papers, one-of which he handed 
to me. It bore at the top this sentence in 
large type: 

“Ts not my word like fire, saith the Lord: 
and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces ?” 

I stood and looked at him a moment. I 
suppose no one man is stranger than any 
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other, but at that moment it seemed to me I 
had never met a more curious person. And 
I was consumed with a desire to know why 
he was what he was. 

“Do you always paint the same sign?" I 
asked. 

* Oh, no," he answered. 
about what I should paint. 
the road here this Я 
morning I stopped а 
minute, and it all 
seemed so calm and, 
пісе” — һе swept his 
arm in the direction 
of the fields—‘‘that I 
says to myself, ‘I 
will paint ‘‘God is 
Loye? 

“An appropriate 
text," I said, “for 
this very spot.” 

He seemed much 
gratified. 

** Oh, you can follow your feelings!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Sometimes near towns I can’t 
paint anything but ‘Hell yawns,’ and ‘Pre- 
pare to meet thy God.’ I don’t like ’em 
as well as ‘God is Love,’ but it seems like 
1 had to paint ’em. Now, when I was in 
Arizona ——" 

He paused a moment, wiping his brushes. 

“When I was in Arizona," he was saying, 
"mostly I painted ‘Repent ye.’ It seemed 
like I couldn't paint anything else, and in 
some places I felt moved to put ‘Repent ye’ 
twice on the same rock." 

I began to ask him questions about Arizona, 
but I soon found how little he, too, had taken 
toll of the road he traveled: for he seemed to 
have brought back memories only of the 
texts he painted and the fact that in some 
places good stones were scarce, and that he 
had to carry extra turpentine to thin his paint, 
the weather being dry. I don't know that he 
is a lone representative of this trait. I have 
known farmers who, in traveling, saw only 
plows and butter-tubs and corn-cribs, and 
preachers who, looking across such autumn 
fields as these, would carry away only a 
musty text or two. I pity some of those 
who expect to go to heaven: they will find 
so little to surprise them in the golden 
streets. 

But I persevered with my painter, and it 
was not long before we were talking with the 
greatest friendliness. Having now finished 
his work, he shook out his bit of carpet, 
screwed the tops on his paint cans, wrapped 
up his brushes, and disposed of them all with 


“T have a feeling 
When I came up 
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the deftness of long experience in his small 
black bag. 'Then he stood up and looked 
critically at his work. 

“175 all right," I said; “а great many peo- 
ple coming this way in the next hundred years 
will see it.” 

“Thats what I want," he said eagerly; 
"that's what I want. Most people never 
hear the Word at all." 

He paused a mo- 
ment and then con- 
tinued: 

"It's a curious 
thing, Mister—per- 
haps you've noticed 
it yourself—that the 
best things of all in 
the world people won't 
have as a gift.” 

«Гуе noticed it," I 
said. 

“Its strange, isn't 
it?" heagain remarked. 

“Very strange,” I said. 

“I don't know's I can blame them," he 
continued. “I was that way myself for a 
good many years: all around me gold and 
diamonds and precious jewels, and me never 
once seeing them. All I had to do was to 
stoop and take them—but I didn’t do it." 

I saw that I had met a philosopher, and I 
decided that I would stop and wrestle with 
him and not let him go without his story— 
something like Jacob, wasn't it, with the 
angel? 

“Do you do all this without payment ?” 

He looked at me in an injured way. 

*Who'd pay me?" he asked. ‘Mostly 
people think me a sort of fool. Oh, I know, 
but I don't mind. I live by the Word. No, 
nobody pays me: I am paying myself." 

By this time he was ready to start. So I 
said, “Friend, I'm going your way, and Ill 
walk with you." 

So we set off together down the hill. 

“You see, sir," he said, **when a man has 
got the best thing in the wotld, and finds it's 
free, he naturally wants to let other people 
know about it." 

He walked with the unmistakable step of 
those who know the long road—an easy, 
swinging, steady step—carrying his small 
black bag. So I gradually drew him out, and 
when I had his whole story it was as simple 
and common, but as wonderful, as daylight: 
as fundamental as a tree or a rock. 

“You see, Mister,” he said, “I was a wild 
sort when I was young. The drink, and 
worse. І hear folks say sometimes that if 
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they'd known what was right they'd have 
done it. But I think that conscience never 
stops ringing little bells in the back of a man's 
head; and that if he doesn't do what is right, 
it's because he wants to do what is wrong. 
He thinks it's more amusing and interesting. 
I went through all that, Mister, and. plenty 
more besides. I got pretty nearly as low as a 
man ever gets. Oh, I 
was down and out: no 
home, no family, not 
a friend that wanted ~~~ 
to see me. If you 
never got down that 
low, Mister, you 
don't know what it 
is. You are just as 
much dead as if 
you were in your 
grave. I'm telling you. 

“I thought there was no help for me, and I 
don't know's I wanted to be helped. I said 
to myself, ‘You’re just naturally born weak 
and it isn’t your fault.’ It makes a lot of men 
easier in their minds to lay up their troubles 
to the way they are born. I made all 
sorts of excuses for myself, but all the time I 
knew I was wrong: a man can’t fool himself. 

“So it went along 


for years. I got mar- 
ried and we had a lit- 
tle girl.” 


He paused for a 
long moment. 

“I thought that was 
going to help me. I 
thought the world and 
all of that little girl" 
He paused again. 

“Well, she died. 
Then I broke my 
wife’s heart and went 
on down to hell. 
When a man lets go 
that way he kills 
everything he loves 
and everything that 
loves him. Не on 
the road to loneliness 
and despair, that 
man. I’m telling you. 

** One day, ten years ago this fall, I was go- 
ing along the main street in Quinceyville. I 
was near the end of my rope. Not even 
money enough to buy drink with, and vet I 
was then more'n half drunk. I happened to 
look up on the end of that stone wall near the 
bridge—were vou ever there, Mister?—and I 
saw the words ‘God is Love’ painted there. 
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It somehow hit me hard. I couldn’t anyways 
get it out of my mind. ‘God is Love? Well, 
says I to myself, if God is Love, he’s the only 
one that is Love for a chap like me. And 
there’s no one else big enough to save me—I 
says. So I stopped right there in the street, 
and vou may believe it or explain it anyhow 
you like, Mister, but it seemed to me a kind 
of light came all 
around me, and I 
said, solemn-like, ‘I 
will try God.’” 

He stopped a mo- 
ment. We were walk- 
ing down the hill: all 
about us on either 
side spread the quiet 
fields. In the high air 
above a few lacy 
clouds were drifting 
eastward. Upon this story of tragic human 
life crept in pleasantly the calm of the coun- 
tryside. 

“And I did try Him,” my companion was 
saying, “апа I found that the words on the 
wall were true. They were true back there 
and they’ve been true ever since. When I 
began to be decent again and got back my 
health and my job, I 
figured that I owed a 
lot to God. I wa’n’t 
no orator, and no 
writer and I had no 
money to give, ‘but,’ 
says I to myself, ‘I’m 
a painter. ГЇЇ help 
God with paint.) So 
here I am a-travel- 
ing up and down the 
roads and mostly 
painting *God is 
Love, but sometimes 
‘Repent ye’ and ‘Hell 
yawns.’ I don’t know 
much about religion— 
but I do know that His 
Word is like a fire, and 
that a man can live by 
it, and if once a man 
hasit he haseverything 
else he wants.” 

He paused I looked around at him 
again. His face was set steadily ahead—a 
plain face showing the marks of his hard 
earlier life, and yet marked with a sort of 
high beauty. 

“The trouble with people who аге un- 
happy, Mister,” he said, “is that they won't 
try God.” 
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I could not answer my companion. There 
seemed, indeed, nothing more to be said. АП 
my own speculative incomings and outgoings 
—how futile they seemed compared with 
this! 

Near the foot of the hill there is a little 
bridge. It is a pleasant, quiet spot. My 
companion stopped and put down his bag. 

“What do you think," said he, “I should 
paint here?" 

“Well,” I said, “уоп know better than I 
do. What would you paint?” 

He looked around at me and then smiled as 
though he had a quiet little joke with him- 
self. 

‘When in doubt,” he said, “I always paint 
‘God is Love. I’m sure of that. Of course 
‘Hell yawns’ and ‘Repent ye’ have to be 
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painted—near towns—but I much rather 
paint ‘God is Love.’” 

I left him kneeling there on the bridge, the 
bit of carpet under his knees, his two little 
cans at his side. Half way up the hill | 
turned to look back. He lifted his hand with 
the paint brush in it, and I waved mine in re- 
turn. I have never seen him since, though it 
will be a long, long time before the sign of 
him disappears from our roadsides. 

At the top of the hill, near the painted 
boulder, I climbed the fence, pausing a mo- 
ment on the top rail to look off across the 
hazy countryside, warm with the still sweet- 
ness of autumn. In the distance, above the 


crown of a little hill, I could see the roof of 
my own home—and the barn near it—and the 
cows feeding quietly in the pastures. 


An Off-Shore Chantey 


(The Oft-Repeated Swan-Song of a Deep-Sea Lover) 
By ROWLAND THOMAS 


Ho! Yo! 


Home with sheet an’ bowlin’, 


Flatten braces in a bit, she’s leanin' to it now, 


Hi! Yil 


Sweethearts, we're a-strollin’, 


We'll kiss you when we come back if—you ain't forgotten how! 


Yi! Hil 


Bend your back, you lubber! 


H'ist your wheel a spoke or two an’ give her a good full— 


Yo! Ho! 


Riggin’ s made o' rubber 


You can stretch it if you try, so—Pull! Pull! Pull! 


Ho! Yo! 


Leavin’ wine an’ women— 


Never seen much wine in mine, but rum's the stuff to burn— 


Hi! Yi! 


Sweethearts, we'll come swimmin’, 


And if you have forgotten, why, there's others we can learn! 


Yil Hil 


Put your helm hard over— 


Tack her once, then coffee, lads, an’ no more cakes for tea— 


Yo! Ho! 


Pointin’ out by Dover, 


No more damned jammed land for us, we're makin’ out to sea. 


—* 


FELIX TELLS A STORY 


IN WHICH HE SHOWS WHAT A QUEER 
WORLD FATHERS AND MOTHERS LIVE IN 


BY LUCY PRATT 


AUTHOR OF “ EZEKIEL" 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY BLENDON CAMPBELL 


Y name is Felix Farnham Blanchard 
M and I am ten years old. My Farther 
is in the insurance buisness and my 

Mother is his wife. My littel sister's name is 
Louise but we call her Luly for short. She is 
only six. The reason I am writing this started 
with something that happened at the breakíast 
table this morning. We were sitting there all 
except Luly because she is so small she wakes 
up and has her breakíast real early with Sarah. 
My Farther was looking at me quite hard 
across the table and pretty soon he asked me 
how I was getting on at school these days and if 
I manadged to keep up with the other boys in 
the class. He said he supposed to be really 
sattisfied I ought to keep ahead of them. But 
Mother spoke then and said Oh no. It wasn't 
good for boys to feel that they had always got 
to keep ahead. It wasn’t healthful she said 


because it was apt to make them thin and 
nervous. But my Farther said Oh Shaw he 
would risk me getting thin and nervous, and 
Mother interupted right there said Getting thin 
and nervous Joe, why he's so thin already I'm 
worried about him, and altogether too small for 
his age. 

Oh Shaw, Farther said again, Га risk any 
boy of ten over studying. And as for Felix, he 
said, it looks to me as if he was slow for his age 
if anything. 

Why he's too quick! Mother answered him. 

Oh no, Farther said, And its perfeckly true 
the children are kept back nowadays instead 
of being encouridged to go ahead. Just look 
at what children use to do. Look at Mac- 
cawley for instance (I’m not quite sure about 
the spelling of his name) why he wrote a histery 
when he was eight vears old. And then he 
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mensioned several others who had written books 
when they were only, I don't exackly remember, 
but when they were only five or six 1 beleive. 
Of course that did make me seem slow of my 
age, and Mother had just said I was small of my 
age, so that made it I was small and slow too. 

But my Farther went on to finish and say 
there was a good deal of nonsense, all this talk 
about holding children back, and there nerves, 
and the best way was to encouridge them to go 
ahead just as fast as they wanted to and that 
wasn't usyually any too fast. He asked me if 
IJ didn't think so, and I said I guess so, but I 
felt a little discouridged about starting to 
school too. But when I once got started I ran 
all the way so that I was all out of breath when 
Іо еге. 1 гап because one reason I wanted 
to seem quick, and another reason I was in such 
a hurry to ask Miss Pierce if she thought I was 
slow and small of my age. Miss Pierce is my 
teacher so she ought to know. That is the way 
you spell it, but you pernounce it Purse the same 
asa pocket book. So Tran all the wav, and vet 
when I got there I didn't like to ask her either. 

Miss Purse (I guess ГИ spell it that way and 
then I won't have to explain every time about 
pernouncing it) she was getting things all 
ready for school and she smiled at me once or 
twice and asked me what made me look so pail 
this morning. I almost asked her then if I was 
small and slow, it seemed to be as good a time 
as any I would have when she spoke about my 
being pail, but I couldn't seem to begin it. It 
was when spelling came that everything began 
to encouridge me more. You see Miss Purse 
had us write our words, and for correcting, 
Newt Conners was the one I had to change 
with. Newt is the biggest one in school but he 
is so bad about his lessons that. Miss Purse 
sometimes loses her patiense with him. I said 
I had to change with Newt this morning and 
when we passed back our papers my words 
turned out to be all perfect and Newts turned 
out to be all wrong. Miss Purse looked at him 
quite hard for a few minutes, and then she said 
Newton I'm ashamed of vou. And then she 
looked at him quite hard and long again. 
When Miss Purse looks at anyone very long it 
always makes me think of purple astors. I 
suppose it is because her eves are something 
that color. So she kept on looking at Newt 
and then she said again I'm ashamed of vou 
Newton, Felix is the voungest boy in school and 
vou are the oldest, now I want vou to look at the 
diffrence in those two papers. And she held 
them both up in plain sight. The werst of it is 
Newt of course is bad at spelling, but werse than 
that is the way his paper looks, so kind of dirty 
and wrinkled and smutty. 
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Why don't vou try to do better Newton М 
Purse said more patiently, and not leave all the 
best spelling lessons to the voungest bov in the 
class. She struck the bell for recess then, and 
as they were all marching out of course I felt 
so full of curridge that I just stopped a minute 
and said Would vou say I was about right for 
my age in spelling, Miss Purse? She smiled 
and said I should хау vou were quite right for 
your age in spelling Felix. Do vou think I'm 
very small for my age? I asked it right out like 
that, almost before I thought. 

Small, she said right after те, why no indeed, 
not any too small, you're just right Felix, just 
right exackly. She looked in kind of a hurry, 
but I had such a good start then I kept right 
on. Do you think I could write anything likea 
book I asked her. Do I spell good enough for 
that. I didn't ask her right off like that, but I 
asked her, and the reason I asked her was I was 
thinking of a book I saw once written by а Бох 
who was so bad at spelling I should think he 
would have been ashamed to look at it when it 
was all done. But Miss Purse, praps she was 
thinking of that too, because she put her hand 
down on my shoulder and smiled at me. and 
said why I don't beleive you would make so 
very many mistakes in spelling if you wrote a 
book. Of course vou wouldn't get every word 
right, but I guess vou would do better than most 
boys of your age too. She patted me on the 
shoulder then and I went out and felt just like 
plaving tag or something lively. It turned out 
to be Pom Pom which was just as good. 

But I remembered what she said when mv 
Farther came home to lunch, and afterwards I 
was thinking about it in the libary and looking 
at the books. We didn't have a libary in our 
other house and this one isn't intirely full vet, 
but Mother and Farther like to get nice books 
as fast as they can аѓога them. There was 
one of the narrow shelfs that seemed to be all 
about children. I coppied the names of them 
so as not to forget. "There was The child, and 
What to do with the child, and How to bring up 
the child, and Training the child, and The 
nature of the child, and others with long words 
that I didn't coppy but usyually ending up with 
the child. And then Mother came in and I 
asked her if anybody ever wrote a book about 
Mothers or Farthers. Mother looked supprised 
and asked me what I meant. And I said why 
there seemed to besuch a great many books 
written about children did anybodv ever write 
one about praps Mothers and Farthers or 
maybe The nature of Mothers and Farthers, or 
anvthing like that. 

Farther was coming in the door just then and 
he said See here young man we'll have no im- 
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pertanence. He thought I meant it to be 
saussy but I didn’t. I was just wondering 
what the reason was there were so many books 
written about children, and not a one that I 
could see about Mothers and Farthers. 
Mother was kind of smiling though and she 
said I guess you'll have to write that book 
yourself Felix, on The nature of Mothers and 
Farthers. I asked her was that anything like 
the one Maccawley wrote when he was eight, 
and then Mother laughed and next Farther 
joined in too. What I really wanted to know 
was, did anybody ever write a book like that. 
Because of course I wouldn’t want to write it if 
they did. It would seem like coppying. But I 
didn’t dare ask it now after they laughed. But 
wasn’t it lucky, Mother answered it without 
my asking. No, she said, I’ll wager no one has 
ever written a book on The nature of Mothers 
and Farthers. She was still smiling too, and 
I couldn't see anything funny about it yet. 
I wonder if it was because she thought there 
were so many kinds of Mothers 
and Farthers it would take too 
long to get through it. But 
then there are all kinds of 
children too, so that couldn't 
be what she was smiling at. 
Idon'tknow. But I asked her 
if I could bring the one about 
The natureof the child up here 
to my room and she said I 
could. And now I am going to 
make the atempt to write one 
about Mothers and Farthers. 

So far is the Introduction. 
I was obliged to have it on 
account of explaining how I 
happened to write it. There 
is one in The nature of the 
child explaining several things 
too, so that makes it seem all 
right. It has taken me quite 
a while to write even so far. 
I wonder how long it took 
Maccawley to write his. Or 
if he ever lost his curridge. I 
feel quite full of curridge now 
because I have got to the 
book itself. But it is getting 
dark and almost time for din- 
ner so I think I will stop till 
tomorrow and commence it 
when I am fresh. 


Felix Farnham Blanchard 
sat on one side of the dinner 
table between his father and 
mother at either end. His 
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gray eyes were fixed a little absently on his 
plate and his father threw him a casual look 
of interest. 

* Well, what you been doing to-day, Felix?” 
he inquired briefly. 

“Not much," answered Felix. 

“ He's been up in his room for the last hour," 
explained his mother. ‘Studying, weren't 
you, Felix?" 

“No, I haven't been studying much," he 
raised his big eves until they came on a line 
with his mother's. “I was writing that we 
were talking about this noon." 

She looked at him inquiringly for a moment 
and then smiled as he had seen her do once 
before that day. 

“Тһе Nature of Mothers and Fathers?’ 
Come, Felix, you haven't been sitting cooped 
up in your room this beautiful afternoon 
wasting your time like that, have you ?" 

Felix's eves wandered to the other end of the 
table. 


She patted me on the shoulder then and | went out 
and felt just like playing tag or something lively 
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“Father said I was old enough, and no- 
bodv's ever written it before." For a minute 
he thought his father was going to laugh, but 
that was a mistake. He was only going to 
speak. 

"Look here, son,” he began, "vou took 
me almost too literally, didn't vou? I didn't 
really mean to start you ої writing a book. 
Of course you're altogether too young for 
that sort of thing yet.” 

* You said Macaulay did when he wasn’t but 
eight.” 

“Well, Macaulay—of course he was an ex- 
ception, But I'm afraid you're not a Ma- 
caulav, Felix. But as I said this morning,” he 
glanced briefly at his wife, “I don't believe in 
holding children back.” 

“Now don't be foolish, Joe. You certainly 
don't believe in his cramping himself over a 
desk all the afternoon when he ought to be out 
in the fresh air. It's silly, Felix. Now don't 
waste vour time like that any more.? 

“Oh, he won't lose any flesh over it. You 
needn’t worry about that. And if he's going 
to get any satisfaction out of writing down his 
thoughts now and then, do let him. It's good 
practice. ”? 

** But the troubleis, if he once gets started on 
anything, he never knows when to leave it 
alone. Pve got a little of that persistent 
streak myself, and he’s got more. Now 
don’t encourage him in any such nonsense, 
Joe." 

“Oh, pshaw! Vl risk either one of vou! Of 
course he isn't going into literary seclusion. 
And all the writing he'll do won't hurt him a 
bit. Let me see it, Felix, what you've done. 
Perhaps we can judge better then whether 
you're putting in vour time well or not.” 

Felix shrank uncomfortably. 

“It isn't ready to see yet. 
you'd like it.” 
between the two ends of the table. 
rather anybody didn’t see it, anyway.” 

His mother looked at him with the maternal 
instinct stirring gently. 

“Why, Felix, you wouldn’t write anything 
that you wouldn't be willing to have your 
father and mother see, would you?” 

“ After you see it are vou going to tell whether 
I can write any more or пої?” 

The people at either end of the table looked 
at each other while an old instinct of attraction 
stirred unexpectedly and mixed itself subtly 
with the parental one. 

"Yes, after we've seen it," concluded the 
man of the family briefly. 

Felix pondered over it after he had gone to 
bed. “If I don't tell things just right I s'pose 


I don't believe 
His eves wandered uneasily 
“Pd 
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it won’t be any good. And if I do tell them 
just right praps they won't always like it very 
well.” His wide open eyes gazed thoughtfully 
through the darkness. . . . “In the books 
about children of course they didn’t make 
up things. They had to be true if they said 
them.” His eyes blinked slowly, . . . 
“ГИ write one chapter and tell things right 
anyway. . . Praps—they won't let те 
write another but—I'l write one anyway. 

ГИ write it to-morrow.” His eve: 
closed. 


MOTHERS AND FARTHERS 
CHAPTER I 


I have decided that that is the shortest and 
best name for this book. Of course it sounds 
a little queer for the name of a book because 
most everybody knows there are lots of diffrent 
kinds of Mothers and the same with Farther-. 
But that didn't stop them from naming a book 
The child, and most everybody knows there are 
lots of diffrent kinds of children. Why I 
could name a whole lot of diffrent kinds right 
in our school, but that wouldn't be about 
Mothers and Farthers and that is what this 
book is about. And so I will begin and dis- 
cribe them as well as I can from what I can 
see. Of course I will have to discribe mv 
own as they are the ones I am living with, 
and when you live with people you know 
there ways better than when you don't. So 
I will begin with to-day. As it turned out it 
was a good one to begin with as anyone can 
see afterwards. 

Mother was dressed in lite blue when she 
came down to breakfast this morning. It 
looked pretty and I suppose she had it on on 
account of the days getting so much warmer. 
It is only the forteenth of May but it was so 
hot in school yesterday that Miss Purse kept the 
windows open all day. I suppose that is the 
reason Mother put on anything so thin as lite 
blue. She looks nice in blue I think, because 
her eyes are blue, and her hare, well it might 
look as if I was going to say her hare was blue. 
but of course that couldn't be so. It is kind of 
dark brown and real thick and soft, and when 
she came in this morning she looked quite tail 
but not any too thin. I don't like to have 
people too thin, but I guess I'd better not talk 
because I'm not any too fat myself. 

My Farther looked about the same as 
usvual this morning only except praps a little 
more livelv, and he rubbed his hands together 
when he sat down to the table and said Well 
this begins to look like summer doesn't it. I 
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~ forgot to tell the color of Farther's eyes the same 


as I did Mothers. I think they would be 
called mixed. Kind of yellow and brown and 
a little green. It sounds funny to write it but 
I don't think there is really anything the matter 
with them for eves. Sometimes he looks at 
you very steady with them and it doesn't seem 
funny then because it is apt to come when you 
have done something he didn't like. His hare 
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order them today, asking it like а direck 
question. 

Farther looked almost as if he didn’t hear 
again but I guess there wasn’t any real cause 
for it because finely he said why he'd try but 
why didn't she order them herself over the 
telefone. She said she suppose she could but 
she thought there might be some choice when 
vou saw them. 


His gray eyes were fixed a little absently on his plate and his father threw him a casual look of interest 


is dark brown, something like Mothers and he 
wares a mustashe just over his mouth. He 
usyually takes up the paper just as soon as he 
sits down at the table, but if Mother has any- 
thing to say to him she usyually says it just the 
same. This morning when he took it up and 
spoke about its being summer she said Have 
you ordered those seads yet. 

He didn't answer right off. It looked almost 
as if he didn't hear on account of the paper, 
and yet he must have too, because finely he 
answered and said No, he forgot all about it. 

Mother looked at him rather discouridged 
and said Well there won't be any use planting 
them at all if we wait much longer. The nas- 
tersiums ought to have been in the ground a 
week ago. And then she said Now will you 


Lets see its the forteenth, Farther replide, 
and Mother said it right after him The for- 
teenth, why tomorrows your birthday isn't it. 

He said he never would have thought of it if 
she hadn't mensioned it, and Mother answered 
him that was a sign of age. I should think so 
Farther answered, thirty nine. 

This is the reason I wrote down today was a 
good one to begin with. Because a birthday is 
something that causes special preperations and 
that has made it diffrent from just common 
days. But I didn't know until he said so that 
he was as old as thirty nine. First it made it 
seem as if he was too old to make special prep- 
erations for, and vet when I thought, of course 
Icould see that was all the more reason why we 
ought to try to make it real pleasant for him. 
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I wonder how it feels to be as old as thirty nine. 
I was thinking about it on the way to school 
and all the things yeu couldn't do. You 
couldn't run when everything seemed to make 
you feel that way, like the sun and the little 
lights kind of running on the grass and the 
birds singing the wav thev did this morning. 
If vou were thirty nine vou just had to walk 
along the same as if it was like any other 
morning. 

Or you couldn't holler if vou saw a boy 
ahead of you vou wanted to catch, You just 
had to walk along the same as ever and leave it 
all to luck about catching up if you were thirty 
nine. 

Or if you did catch up you couldn't praps 
throw your hats up in the air to see which could 
throw the highest or catch. the other one or 
praps lodge it up in a tree just for fun. You 
had to keep your own hat on your own head if 
you were thirty nine. 

Or you couldn't eat an apple if vou had one 
given vou or throw the core to a skwirrel if you 
saw one running by. You just had to sav no I 
thank vou to the apple and then not have any 
core to throw at anything if you were thirty 
nine. 

I would rather be ten than thirty nine, but it 
made me feel so bad for Farther to think he 
was thirty nine and couldn't help it I kept 
thinking all the morning what I could get him 
for a present that would make it very pleasant 
for him and he would like better than anything 
else. I had sixty cents of my own that 
Mother told me after breakfast I could spend, 
so as soon as school was out I came hurrying 
back to Hiltons. Hiltons is the biggest store 
in town and they sell most everything vou could 
think of there. ‘The trouble was though I had 
never heard Farther say speshially anything 
he would like except one thing and that was 
something I heard him tell Mother this morn- 
ing. It was before I was all dressed and I 
heard him telling her that he did wish she 
would get hold of some stockings for him that 
didn't ware out the first minute. Mother 
didn't know it I guess but there is a kind that 
don't ever ware out. I saw them advertised in 
a magazine once. When I got thinking about 
it I thought I would rather have them for a 
supprise for Farther then anything else. Well 
at first it looked as if anybody couldn't tell 
how it would come out either. Because you 
see when I got to Hiltons I asked the first one I 
came to if she sold stockings that didn’t ever 
ware out, and she smiled and said she didn't 
sell anything but gloves at that counter. But 
she said Wait a minute and took the trubble 
to go down to the end of the counter and then 
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pointed across and said she guest I could get 
them two isles over. So I went two isles over 
and asked again. She smiled a little too and 
said she guest she had what I wanted, she got 
them out and said they claimed they didn’t ever 
get holy. When I told her I would like to buy 
a pair she asked what size and I told her thev 
were for a man thirty nine years old. She 
smiled some more and said she couldn't tell in- 
tirely by that but was he big or littel. I told 
her he wasn't so very big or so verv littel, and 
then she kept on smiling and said did I think 
he had about a mediam size foot. І told her 
I wasn't really sure whether it was mediam 
size or not but I would run home and ask 
Mother if she would wait. She asked where 
I lived and I told her about a mile away on 
Cedar Street and she just kept right on smiling 
and said Well I wouldn't go home to ask your 
Mother about it but I'll tell you what. I'll 
let you have a pair of these mediam sizes and 
if they don't fit why you can change them. I 
think that was very nice of her and I bought 
them for thirty nine cents. — Wasn't that 
queer it was just the same price as Farthers 
age. Ihope they will fit. 

I bought one more little thing too, on the 
way out. It was a change purse, for small 
changesuchascaríairs. Fartheralways keep: 
his change in his side pockets which of course 
is riskey, and I thought it would be nice to 
have something real bright and pretty like that 
(it is red) to go with the stockings which are 
only for ware of course. 

There weren't any ladys at this counter but 
I asked the price of it and he said it was fifteen 
cents. Icould aford it so I asked him would 
it be all right for a man thirty nine years old to 
carry his change in. The man said he didn't 
see why it wouldn't do for anybodys change. 
He smiled too just like both the ladys. 1 
thought they were all very nice in that store, so 
pleasant with you. But something unexpected 
happened. 

Just as I was coming out past the lady with 
all the gloves I looked up and there was Mother 
with some in her hand and asking for a pair of 
sixes like that. The lady told her she didn't 
have any sixes in that stile, and then Mother 
asked did she have any six and a quarters. 
When she told her she didn't, not in that stile 
Mother asked her did she have any tan ones. 
Not in that stile she told her and then Mother 
looked kind of cross and asked her what did she 
have anyway, and took a pair of gloves out of 
her shopping bag. She got them there she said 
and they berst the first time she put them on. 
The lady said she was sorry but they explained 
at the sail they weren't waranted. And 
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Just as | was coming out past the lady with all the gloves I looked up and 
there was Mother with some in her hand and asking for a pair of sixes like that 


* Don't! Don't! " he pleaded shrilly, kicking out helplessly with furious, futile kicks at something that 
seemed monstrous, hideous. “ 1—рготіѕеі! And Mother's is in there too! But | —promised Luly ! " 


Mother looked a little crosser and said it was 
an impersition to sell anything like that, and 
the lady looked back and said the sail was just 
the way it was reprezented. Then Mother told 
her to say no more or she’d report her. Then 
she turned round and saw me and said What in 
the world are you doing here Felix. The lady 
with the gloves saw me too, and I was kind of 
sorry about it because she was the one who had 
taken so much trubble for me. I don’t beleive 
she meant to be cross with Mother, only some- 
times when people are talking with you they 
get you feeling that way when you didn’t feel 
so a bit to start with. I have notised that 
myself. 

On the way out Mother asked me what I’d 
been doing and I told her. She laughed and 
said it would be quite a day for him wouldn’t 
it, she had been buying him a present too. It 
was a picture by Koro and she said it would 
look nice in the hall by the dining room door. 
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Farther seemed to have forgotten about his 
birthday when he came home to lunch. Any- 
way he didn't speak of it, but just seemed in a 
hurry to get back. І hope he won't have to be 
so bizzy tomorrow. Because we have got so 
many presents to take his attention. The 
cutest of all is what Luly did. Luly is only six 
but she is real smart too. She knew about its 
being Farthers birthday and this afternoon she 
got Mother to help her and she made him a 
sponje bag. She did it most all herself and of 
course the stiches aren’t all very straight, but I 
think it is pretty good too for anybody only 
six. She showed it to me after school this af- 
ternoon and made me promise I wouldn’t tell. 
I said honest and true black and blue lay me 
down and cut me in to, but of course I wouldn’t 
of told anyway even if I didn’t say it, because 
she wants to supprise him and it would spoil it 
all if I did. 

Mother wasn’t there by the time I got home. 
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Sarah said she had gone to play bridge. It was 
up to Mrs. Karls, because she goes there every 
Wednesday afternoon to play it. Mother says 
she thinks once a week is enough for it. She 
says some women carry it to extreams. We 
didn’t have dinner quite as early as we most 
always do on account of Mother and Farther 
both being a littel late. So I wrote quite a 
while on this chapter and now I am trving to 
get it all done before I goto bed. That is the 
only thing that puzzels me. Because Miss 
Purse says when we end off a composition or 
anything like that we must make it seem like 
there was a good point to it all. Newt Connors 
wrote one yesterday and when he read it she 
said Why Newton you seem to have used 
plenty of words but I can't see that theres any 
particuler point to it. 

Well I guess the point to this is 


Felix suddenly stopped writing and listened. 
He thought he heard his name called and he 
turned his head meditatively. Then his pencil 
began to move again as he looked back at the 
written page and finished his sentence. But 
again he turned his head listening meditativelv. 

“Felix?” came a voice distinctly, * where 
are vou?" ; 

“Tm here,” answered Felix, glancing down 
at the note-book. 

“What are you doing?" Felix looked across 
the room at his father standing in the door- 
way. “Your mother thinks you are in bed.” 

“Yes, I'm going right now.” He glanced 
down again at the note-book, a perceptible 
flush of agitation on his cheeks, “I was just 
writing a little." 

“Writing what? Oh, I see. Let me sce it, 
Felix. Wait a minute." He had turned 
around and gone out, and with a sudden 
startled remembrance of a conversation the 
day before, Felix's еуез swept the closely 
written pages before him. What had he been 
doing? What in the world had he been doing? 
He glanced guiltily at the empty doorway 
where his father had just stood. He had said 
he was coming back. He would be back di- 
rectly. What would they say—his mother— 
and Luly! He shut the book quickly and in- 
voluntarily covered it with both his hands. 
But there came steps in the hall again and for a 
moment his ten-year-old brain reeled con- 
fusedly. 

“ Let me see this book of yours, Felix,” went 
on his father again cheerfully. 

Felix looked up at him furtively, just a per- 
ceptible nervous tremor in his small chin. 

“T forgot I told you—you could see it," he 
began, “and I—can't let vou see it now.” 
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His father looked at him questioningly, an 
honest suspicion taking quick root in his mind. 

“You don't want to have me see it, Felix? 
Why, I can't have you writing things that vou 
won't let me see.” 

"I forgot—that vou were going to see it!’ 
stammered Felix. 

“Forgot?” repeated his father in consterna- 
tion, looking at him with his steady eves, 
“уоцте writing something that vou are 
ashamed to have me see? Give it to me Felix.” 

Felix snatched up the brown note-book from 
the desk in undisguised alarm and put it behind 
him. Then he looked defiantly up at his 
father, a deep, painful red working slowly out 
into his cheeks. 

“Tsay I can't—let vou see it!” he quavered, 
"I told her—she—l zo"! let vou see it, 
anyhow!” 

“Felix! What are vou saving to me! You're 
forgetting voursel!, voung man. Now, I want 
to see that book. I expect to be obeyed when 
I speak, Felix." 

Felix clutched the brown note-book and 
looked up with combative, appealing eves. 
“Honest and true black and blue—" he could 
see the words shining up again from a closely 
written page, and his small, trembling jaw set 
itself for a final struggle. 

“I don't want vou—to see it!” he broke out 
desperately, ** I—"' he felt a firm hand on his 
shoulder and another one drawing a crumpled 
note-book away from him with a firm, strong 
grasp. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” he pleaded shrillv, kick- 
ing out helplessly with furious, futile kicks at 
something that seemed monstrous, hideous. 
“J—promised! And Mother's is in there too! 
But I—promised Luly!” 

The man did not hear. He was standing 
back—and looking down calmly, thoughtfully 
at a cramped looking page before him. 

* Don't!" 

Mis eves turned slowly from the cramped 
page—looking down calmly, thoughtfully at a 
child sobbing weakly on the floor. 

“Felix! . . . What is this all about— 
anvway ?" 

He asked it in a dazed, wondering way, and 
then again, involuntarily, his eves turned back 
to the cramped page that told of a coming 
birthday present of stockings that would wear 
forever ! 

"Felix—I—I didn't understand! | You— 
should have told me what vou meant. Felix — 
come, get up, boyv!” He lifted him from the 
floor and put him down into a big chair which 
seemed to enfold him protectingly on all sides. 
Then he said something thickly, indistinctly — 
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and turned suddenly and went out—leaving 
the child embraced by the big chair, still shak- 
ing with relaxed, exhausted ss: 

But Felix sat up slowly and looked around 
him. Over on the desk “The Nature of The 
Child" lay in its proud blue and gold cover 
and its shining binding, while beside it lay 
a poor little crumpled note-book. entitled 
“Mothers And Farthers.” He looked at it 
with a long, slow look and then he slipped 
down softlv from the chair. 

“Гуе got to ask him just how much he saw, 
anyway,” he whispered, *and—and then tell 
Mother and Luly about it." 

He walked bravely out of the room and down 
the front stairs. 


When he came back “The Nature Of The 

Child" and “ Mothers And Farthers" still lav 
on the desk side by side. Felix looked across 
the room at them with a strange mixture of 
emotions in his red throbbing eves. 
“He savs—” he crossed the room and took 
up the crumpled note-book with а faint, 
wavering smile, ** he says it's a nice book—and 
to go on with it. . And he says—he 
didn't see anything about Mother's or Luly’s! 
Just mine.” 

He opened a bureau drawer and looked 
down at a pair of black stockings and a 
small, red, change purse lying on top of them 

“Of course they won't be a supprise now, 
but he says they're the very things he wanted!” 
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The smile crept back to his eyes again and he 
glanced once more at the crumpled note-book 
“He says—it'3 a nice book,” he repeated just 
audibly, “and to goon with it. . . . ButI 
guess I won't write any more now except just 
to finish off that first chapter.” 

He sat down at his desk and looked down 
at the last written sentence 

“I guess the point of this is what a nice time 
you have when you get ready for vour Farthers 
birthday.” 

He scratched it out with creeping, pains- 
taking lines. Then he meditated deeply and 
wrote it down all over again. 

“I guess the point of this is what a nice time 
you have when vou get ready for vour Farthers 
birthday." His pencil stopped and then went 
on again slowly. "And I guess we are already 
now. А littel axident has happened about the 
stockings and the purse, so they won't be a 
supprise to Farther after all. But Mothers 
picture will and Lulvs sponje bag, and I don't 
care much about anything now because I'm 
so glad he didn’t find out about them. Espeshi- 
ally about Lulys sponje bag.” 

He closed the book and then opened it once 
more, still meditating. . . . Then again 
he wrote slowly. 

* Sometimes even Farthers and Mothers can 
do things that seem almost like mistakes. I 
think it is usyually when they think there 
childrens thoughts are werse then they reallv 
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From what strange journey am I safe returned, 
So wearied, yet content; 

These eves still darkened with the mists of Death, 
All strength and courage spent, 

Yet with such strange, sweet, stirring in my breast— 
Such rapture, Heaven-sent. 


Shrinking, I left broad day and took the road 
Which led me close to Death, 

But curved about me were strong Angel wings 
Defying his chill breath 

As 1 snatched up my Joy and homeward drew, 
Knowing Love conquereth. 
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THE FIRST OPPOSITION 


CHAPTER III 


HE first decided jar the American 
woman gave her country was when she 
showed her determination to work in 

any way she chose for the correction of any evil 
which stirred her soul. The specific wrong on 
which she first fixed her attention was slavery. 
The method she took to fight it was speaking 
in public. Two deep-seated antagonisms were 
aroused by her course—one the generally ac- 
cepted idea that women should not express 
their views outside of the household and social 
circle, and the other the almost universal opin- 
ion that the slavery question must not be dis- 
cussed. Equipped with St. Paul's injunction,* 
generations of Puritan ministers had nailed the 
first idea into the mind of the country. Scared 
peace-lovers of all classes had taught and 
fought for the second and here was woman in 
unholy obstinacy defying both! 

There is no question in the writer’s mind 
but that the popular disapproval of women 
as public speakers so strong in the first 
half of the Woman's Century was intensified 
by the general disapproval of the opinions 
held by the first woman who made here 
what may be called a lecture tour. This 
was Frances Wright, an Englishwoman who 
first appeared in New York in 1818. She was 
but twenty-three years old at the time, a highly 
educated, free-thinking, fearless young woman 
of wealth who had early made a compact with 
herself to hunt down and destroy the central vice 
from which she felt the woes of the world must 
come. She had come to the United States be- 
cause she had formed the notion, chiefly from 
Botta’s history, that here had been founded a 
government under which the mind followed 


* Let your women keep silence in the churches: for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak. but they are com- 
manded to be under obedience, as also saith the law. And 
if they will learn anything, let them ask their husbands at 
home: for it is a shame for women to speak in the church. 
—I Corinthians XIV., 34 -35. 


the direct and honest course, the tongue spoke 
the truth, and justice and equality of oppor- 
tunity prevailed! Miss Wright tried her best 
to see what she came for, as the little volumes 
of travels she wrote show; but a second visit 
chilled her enthusiasm. She was confounded 
by the general acceptance and defense of slav- 
егу. It was unthinkable that such an institu- 
tion should exist unquestioned in a Republic. 
With the impetuous promptness of youth— 
rich, free and inexperienced—she decided that 
slavery must go and that she would tind the 
way. Miss Wright attacked her problem with 
intelligence and care, studving the history of 
the institution in the country and going through 
the South with observant eves. Her conclu- 
sions were those of the philosopher, not of the 
abolitionist. The negro could not be emanci- 
pated safely. He must first be trained te Беа 
self-reliant individual. The method she resolved 
on for making the negro over seems to have 
been determined bv her studv of two social ex- 
periments then attracting much attention here, 
the Rappites and the Owenites. Shedetermined 
to found a colony in which the industrial effici- 
ency of the one and the liberal views of the other 
were combined. Here the negroes should be 
trained to self-reliance, morality and free think- 
ing. To carry out this idea she bought a large 
tract of land in Tennessee and settled on it 
some fifteen negro families who were to work 
out theirown salvation. Nashoba, as she called 
her colony, was to be but an experiment-sta- 
tion. She expected similar colonies to multiply 
through the South and the redeemed negroes 
to settle themselves finally in Liberia, Tropical 
America or our own Southwest. But the prac- 
tical difficulties of the undertaking were too 
much for Miss Wright. She fell ill and was 
obliged to return to England. Those left in 
charge were unequal to the task, and Nashoba 
was abandoned. 

This experience and the reflection it aroused 
led Miss Wright to conclude that the American 
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Republic needed training in liberal ideas more 
than it did social experimental stations, and in 
1838 she settled in New Harmony, where, with 
Robert Dale Owen, she edited a little paper 
called the New Harmony and Nashoba Gazette. 
'The paper purposed to spread the Owen doc- 
trinesand MissWriehtsowntheories, Its name 
was changed later to the Free Fnquirer and it 
was moved to New York, where for afew vears it 
had an exciting and, on the whole, useful lire. ж 

The Free Enquirer, as its name indicates, was 
given over to enquiring into things —muck- 
raking we should say to-day. Its tone seems 
mild to one used to the present direct and 
often brutal fashion of criticising men and their 
ways. lt was frank but not violent. It gener- 
alized and philosophized freely and there is no 
questioning the sincerity of its purpose or the 
honesty of its methods. But the Free Enquirer 
was from the start regarded as a dangerous and 
infamous sheet. It was the “views” of the edi- 
tors the public could not tolerate. They advo- 
cated the social and political equality of blacks 
and whites, men and women. ‘They denied the 
sacredness of property. They believed mar- 
riage should be based on affection alone and 
the tie severed when affection grew cold —they 
believed that an illegitimate child should be 
given the same care and education as a legiti- 
mate опе. They pled for the largest tolerance 
in religion, and they opposed sectarianism, the 
old-fashioned “revival” and foreign missionary 
work. Fanny Wright once wrote Mrs. Shelly 
(Mary Wollstonecraft’s daughter) that what 
she had given her fortune and life to found was 
an establishment where affection should form 
the only marriage, kind feelings and kind ac- 
tions the only religion, respect for the feelings 
and liberties of others the onlv restraints and 
union of interest the bond of peace and secur- 
itv. For her generous pains she was generally 
called in American society а ‘free-lover,” an 
“intidel” and a “dangerous person." As а 
matter of fact she was a sincere, great-hearted 
woman, torn by the injustice and inequalities 
of. life, eager to put an end to the sutferinys of 
mankind and willing to devote life and fortune 
to that епа. She was impatient of narrowness, 
of superstitions, of meaningless conventions, 
and free in expressing her impatience. She was 
not tolerant, or tactful, she had more enthu- 
siasm than judgment, but on the whole, Fanny 
Wright was a big woman. 

As soon as the Free Enquirer was estab- 
lished Miss Wright decided to supplement its 
work by lecturing. She prepared a series of 
lectures, ^ Knowledge as a Basis of Virtue," 


* A complete file of the Free Enquirer is owned by the 
Library of the Workingmen's Institute at New Harmony. 
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which, she set out to deliver. The first an- 
nouncement that she was to appear gencrally 
caused a disturbance. Certain persons in 
Boston. were so excited about her coming 
that an attempt was made to keep her name 
out of the newspapers, a circular being sent to 
the editors practically ordering them not to 
notice her. Of course this foolish effort at sup- 
pression had a contrary effect. There was 
nothing else heard of for days before she began 
her course and all Boston flocked to hear her. 
Nobody seems to have been shocked by her 
matter or method. Indeed the Boston Courier 
declared there was nothing in the lectures 
which every man of sense had not heard a 
thousand times, nothing to arouse *anathemas 
and hallelujahs”—as she was doing—and he 
went on to air his opinion of the performance. 
It is a vigorous masculine opinion. 


“For our individual self, we are opposed to 
this lady's beliefs—not on account of the mat- 
ter—that is not exceptional, but the task she 
has undertaken does not in our view belong to 
one of her sex. For the same reason we would 
refuse to countenance the lectures of a ladv on 
history (we believe hers has been unavailing) 
or on any of the sciences or arts. They have 
other and more appropriate duties assigned 
them by the customary forms of society and to 
those duties let them apply themselves. , For 
the same reason we cannot but withhold our 
approbation from ladies who are conducting 
newspapers and magazines, and assuming the 
prerogatives which naturally belong to their 
husbands. Nature points out to them a ditfer- 
ent path, and propriety and common sense are 
scandalized whenever thev deviate from it. 

“We have one further objection to Miss 
Wright which goes to the professed object of 
her lectures—as we have understood that 
object from those who are better acquainted 
with her purposes tham we are. It is said she 
wishes to raise the standard of female charac- 
ter, and increase the influence of her sex. Now, 
in our apprehension the female part of society 
has much more than its due share of influence 
in all our institutions, in all our manners, hab- 
its, principles and transactions." 


'The majoritv of the population no doubt 
shared the gentleman’s opinion, but a lav mi- 
nority did not, and the longer Miss Wright lec- 
tured the more listeners and converts she drew 
to her. In an unpublished letter of hers 
preserved in the library at New Harmony, 
written in January, 1830, when she was on 
her wav to the South to close out Nashoba and 
transport the negroes whom she gathered there 


From a lithograph made in Paris, 
copy of the picture which hangs in the Library of the Workingmen's Institute at New 


Harmony, 
kind is but one jamily. 


T. A. Trollope, in “What I Remember,” describes Miss Wright as, 


Ind., carries as part of the title 
The education of 
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probably in the forties, by Lemercier. The 


Miss Wright's favorite thesis: Human 
its youth should be equal and universal 


“very 


handsome in a large and almost masculine type of beauty, with a most commanding 


presence, a superb figure and stature fully masculine, 
Her voice was of wonderful sweetness and 
Among the remarkable series of life masks made by John H. I. Browere 


and expression were 
clearness. 


really noble.” 


Her features both in form 


between 1817 and 1834 is one of Frances Wright which has never been published 


and probably never will be exhibited 


until some public-spirited citizen places the 


collection where it belongs—in one of our great galleries 


to Haiti, she described the interest she found 
in her work as a “revolution.” “It has taken 
three months to reach this place (New Orleans) 
from New York,” she wrote, “being stopped 
everywhere by the popular impatient curiosity 
to learn what is doing elsewhere and to assist 
in the same work. I was stopped on stage and 
packet boat, met by letters and speeches, to 
visit towns and villages on the route so that to 


have met fully the popular wishes would have 
taken me as many years as it did months. I 
have now work chalked out for the whole of the 
winter and following summer and wish, when 
revolving it in my mind, I could be in twenty 
places at the same time.” 

During the political campaign in the fall 
of 1829, Fanny Wright, Owen and the Free 
Enquirer came in for much abuse from the 
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established press of New York State. There 
was great suffering and discontent in the coun- 
try and it had finally crystallized into a Work- 
ingman’s party which horrified capital by de- 
claring against banks, monopolies, privileges 
and vested rights. The Free Enquirer sympa- 
thized fully with the complaints and worked for 
the party. The result was that those hostile to 
the movement fought it by trying to tag it with 
all the peculiar social and_ religious 
views of Fanny Wright and Robert 
Dale Owen. The  Workingman’s 
party was the “Infidel Party”: their 
ticket the “ Infidel Ticket "—the socie- 
ties they formed were * Fanny Wright 
Societies"—their doctrines were 
“Fanny Wrightism.” So serious did 
the attack become in the hands of the 
* solid" and * respectable" elements of 
society and of politicsthat the laboring 
men in many places felt obliged to de- 
clare that they were not ‘Fanny 
Wright's disciples," and that any at- 
tempt toconnect her with their move- 
ment was a maneuver of the enemy. 

It is certain that the influence Miss 
Wright and the Free Enquirer had 
in the Workingmen’s movement is 
mainly responsible for the notion 
that she was a dangerous person 
which prevailed at the period. Sus- 
picion of her teachings and dislike 
of her methods became still stronger 
in the late '30's, when she campaigned 
for Jackson and the subtreasury bill, 
bitterly attacking banks, corporations 
and monopolies.* 

But Fanny Wright was not the only 
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York and Pennsylvania, indifferent to hard- 
ships of travel, and at her own expense, and 
she always had an audience. 

It is easy to see what fine ammunition 
“Fanny Wrightism" gave to those who were 
trying to shut the mouths of women on the 
slavery question. They did not hesitate to try 
to blacken every woman who dared appear, by 
charging that she must also be ап‘ atheist, free- 


ANGELINA B. GRIMKE WELD 


From the original daguerreotype in possession oj Mrs. 


woman lecturer who stiffened the op- 
position to women speaking by the 
freedom of her opinions. There was a 
brilliant Polish woman, Ernestine 
Rose, who, after a wide acquaintance 
and much activity in the radical circles 
of Europe came to New York in 1836 
and began lecturing. Her subjects 
were *the evils of existing society, 
the foundations of human character, 
slavery, the rights of women and other 
reform questions." A nice list for the 
troubled state of mind in which the 
North found itself at the moment! 


Stuart F. Weld, of Hyde Park, Mass., made about 1850. 
Photographed especially jor this work 


Angelina Grimké’s power over her audience was due in 
no small degree to her rich voice and magnetic presence. She 
married Theodore D. Weld in 1838, to the distress of her 
colleagues in the anti-slavery work. After her marriage she 
never left her household to speak but once, and that was 
after the breaking out of the Civil War. She and Mr. Weld 
were Grahamites of the most vigorous type. Mrs. Stanton 
has left a sprightly and charming sketch of visiting them 
once and finding nothing but cold food and drink on the 
table and no ornaments of any kind in the house, butan 
intellectual atmosphere of such radiance that she soon forgot 
the cold and barrenness in the nobility and unselfishness 

of spirit which pervaded the house 


In 1836 and 37 Mrs. Rose spoke through New 


* Noadequate account of Miss Wright's work in this 
country has ever been published, particularly of her work 
from 1836-1840. Her life story is of the highest human 
interest, and her influence on liberal opinion was far greater 
than has been properly recognized. It_is a satisfaction to 
know that Jane Gray Perkins of New York, author of the 
recently published life of the Honorable Mrs. Norton (Henry 
Holt.1909). has a life of Miss Wright in preparation—a wor 
which promises to be both sympathetic and sufficient. 


lover and disturber of public peace." But with 
remarkable courage women of most orthodox 
social and religious views kept daring public 
hostility in order to pour out their horror of the 
slavery system. It is not to our purpose to try 
to unravel the tangled thread of their activities 
and say that this or that woman began it even 


| 


| 
| 
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if it were a possible task; for who knows what 
brooding Southern woman may before the days 
of Wilberforce and Clarkson have said the word 
which, rolling and growing year after year, 
finally stirred the heart of humanity until no 
human institution could load it down. Certain 
it is that the first woman who publicly came to 
the aid of the struggling and bombarded aboli- 
tionists was a Southerner, Angelina Grimké. 


SARAH M. GRIMKE 
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the gratitude we felt for this help from such an 
unexpected source.” 

With Angelina Grimké came her sister 
Sarah. They were well-born, as Phillips said, 
and, as children, they had been revolted by 
slavery. Finally in 1830 they left home and 
came to Philadelphia where ‘they joined the 
Friends, thinking in that association to find 
a sympathetic attitude toward the slave, but at 
the Meeting House they found negro 
women relegated to a lower place, 
where in spite of protest, they joined 
them! The first Woman's Anti- 
Slavery Society was formed about 
that time in Philadelphia and under 
it Angelina began to speak to women 
in parlors. In 1836 she published a 
pamphlet called an ‘‘Appeal to the 
Christian Women of the South.” It 
was one of the most effective of early 
pamphlets and one of those most 
resented in theslave states. Indeed 
it made her an exile from Charles- 
town, the Mayor of the town warning 
her mother that if she tried to visit 
the family, she would be arrested and 
returned. 

Miss Grimké's powers as a speaker 
to women, the success of her pam- 
phlet, led to a demand for her in mixed 
anti-slavery meetings. Some of her 
best friends protested. It was not 
“proper” nor ‘‘right”’ for a woman to 
attempt to instruct men. But Ange- 
lina Grimké had gone far bevond 
the point where **propriety " weighed, 
when it was a question of humanity. 
“Whatever is morally right jor a man 


From the original daguerreotype owned by Mrs. Stuart F. 
Weld, Hyde Park, Mass., taken about 1850. Photographed 
especially jor this work 


Although less prominent than Angelina, Sarah Grimké was 
fully as influential. Indeed it was she who was the leader 
in their anti-slavery work. As early as 1828 she published 
an epistle to the clergy of the Southern States remonstrating 
against slavery. She took the lead, naturally, being the elder 
by thirteen years, in freeing their slaves and closing out their 
property in South Carolina. Sarah Grimké was one of the 
first American women to write on the equality of the sexes 


to do, is morally right for a woman to 
do. I recognize no rights but human 
rights." Moreover she added—the 
time had gone by when woman was to 
be a ‘‘second-hand agent in regenerat- 
ing the world!” It was іп response to 
this decision that in February, 1837, 
she went to Boston to speak before a 
committee of the legislature. 


—publishing a book in 1838 


“We were but a handful then," Wendell 
Phillips said once, **and our words beat against 
the strong public as powerless as if against the 
north wind. At this time a young girl came 
from the proudest state in the slave-holding 
section. She came to lay on the altar of this 
despised cause, this seeminglv hopeless cru- 
sade, both family and friends, the best social 
position, a high place in the church, genius, 
and many gifts. No man at this day can know 


Lydia Maria Child, herself under 
the ban for her brave ‘‘ Appeal in Be- 
half of that Class of Americans called Africans” 
—a publication which had shut most of the doors 
of the North to her, had cut off the sale of her 
books, and nearly ruined her popular “Juvenile 
Miscellany"— was present at the hearing 
where Miss Grimké spoke and described the 
scene in a letter afterward: 


“The house was full to overflowing. For a 
moment her sense of the responsibility resting 
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Enlarged jrom a daguerreotype taken about 1850 and belonging to her grand- 
niece, Mrs. H. H. Fddy, Santa Barbara, Calijornia 


Sarah H. Southwick, the sister of Abby Southwick, whose portrait appears 
on page 373, has given in her reminiscences of the early anti-slavery days as 
She describes her as queenly 
in her gait and manner, with fair hair and dark eyes. 
in society, and sacrificed everything when she went over to the anti-slavery 
Much of the funds for the cause were raised in these early days through 
fairs, and of the Boston anti-slavery fairs Mrs. Chapman was always the soul. 
Through her wide circle of acquaintances, she was able to secure many contri- 


interesting a picture as exists of Mrs. Chapman. 


cause. 


butions from Europe—wares that were to be found 


sometimes odd and very beautiful articles 


on her seemed almost to overwhelm her. She 
trembled and grew pale. But this passed 
quickly and she went on to speak gloriously, 
showing, in utter forgetfulness of herself, her 
own earnest faith in every word she uttered, 
‘Whatever comes from the heart goes to the 
heart. I believe she made a very powerful 
impression on the audience. Boston, like other 
cities, is very far behind the country towns on 
this subject; so much so that it is getting to be 
Boston vs. Massachusetts, as the lawyers say. 


MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN 
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The Boston mem- 
bers of the legisla- 
ture tried hard to 
prevent her having 
a hearing on the 
secondday. Among 
other things they 
said that such a 
crowd was attracted 
by curiosity, the 
galleries were in 
danger of breaking 
down, though in fact 
they are constructed 
with remarkable 
strength. A mem- 
berfrom Salem, per- 
ceiving their drift, 
wittily proposed 
‘that a committee be 
appointed to exam- 
ine the foundations 
of the State House 
of Massachusetts to 
see whether it will 
bear another lec- 
ture from Miss 
Grimké.’”’ 


From Boston the 
Grimkés went to 
other points in the 
Stateand thefurther 
they went the 
greater was the 
excitement—partic- 
ularly among the 
clergymen. It cul- 
minated inaclerical 
Appeal—the fam- 
ous Pastoral Letter 
of the ‘General 
Association of Mass- 
achusetts to the 
Churches under its 
Care’’—which, after 
deploring the 
slavery agitation 
generally, invited attention particularly “Чо 
the dangers which at present (1837) seem to 
threaten the female character with wide- 
spread and permanent injury.” It set forth 
woman's duties and her place in terms 
which must have been discouraging even 
to the most conventional of the educated 
women of the day. ‘If the vine whose 
strength and beauty is to lean upon the 
trellis-work, and half conceal its clusters, thinks 
to assume the independence and the over- 


She had been a leader 


in no Boston shops, and 


shadowing nature 
of the elm, it will 
not only cease to 
bear fruit, but fall 
in shame and dis- 
honor to the dust. 
We cannot, therc- 
fore, but regret the 
mistaken conduct 
of those who en- 
courage females to 
bear an obtrusive 
and ostentatious 
part in measures of 
reform and counte- 
nance any of that 
sex who so far for- 
get themselves as to 
itinerate in the 
character of public 
lecturers and 
teachers." 

The fulmination 
called out in reply a 
good-natured jingle 
from Maria Weston 
Chapman, the lead- 
er of the Boston 
anti-slavery women, 
which she called 
“The Times that 
try Men's Souls," 
and signed “Тһе 
Lords of Creation!" 
And from J. С. 
Whittier his stirring 
verses beginning: 
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FRANCES 


AVON KEMBLE 


From the original portrait by Thomas Sully, painted in 1833, in the possession 


“ So, this is all—the 
utmost reach 
Of priestly power 
the mind to fetter.” 


of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, through whose courtesy it is 


reproduced 


Fanny Kemble saw much of slavery at a close range when she played 


in this country in the thirties, and still more afterwards as the wife of Pierce 


А 7 Butler. 
Angelina Grimké 


was deeply distress- 
ed by the division 
she saw in the church and even in the anti- 
slavery societies over her campaign, but she 
was convinced she was right and persisted. 
Her courage had many tests. Probably her 
most exciting experience was in Philadelphia 
in May of 1838, at the opening of the new 
Pennsylvania Hall—a gathering place dedi- 
cated to “Virtue, Liberty and Independence.” 
The building of this place had caused bitter 
opposition and it was openly threatened to de- 
stroy it. It had been announced that at the 
last evening meeting of the convention with 
which the place was opened, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Maria Chapman and Angelina 


She expressed frankly and forcibly her disgust and pain over the in- 
stitution in her published Letters. 
looked in estimating the anti-slavery work of women 


Her influence. certainly cannot be over- 


Grimké would speak. A mob gathered, deter- 
mined to put an end to the meeting. Mr. 
Garrison was allowed to speak in quiet, but 
when Miss Chapman had introduced Miss 
Grimké a fierce uproar broke out. And then a 
wonderful scene followed. The violent out- 
bursts of noise, the vollevs of stones, the break- 
ing of windows, became the gentle woman's 
text: 

* Do you ask what has the North to do with 
slavery ?” she said as a deafening roar broke out. 
“Hear it! Hear и!” ‘‘Those voices without 
tell us that the spirit of slavery is kere.” 

** What is a mob ?" she said, as the rattling of 


37° 
broken windows ceased. ‘‘What would the 
breaking of every window be? What would 
the levelling of this hall be? Any evidence that 
we are wrong, or that slavery is a good and 
wholesome institution 2” 

“How wonderfully constituted is the human 
mind!” the eloquent voice rose above a fresh 
din that threw the audience into confusion. 
“Ном it resists as long as it can, all efforts to 
reclaim it from 
error. I feel that 
all this disturb- 
ance is but an 
evidence that our 
efforts are the best 
that could have 
been adopted or 
else the friends of 
slavery would not 
care for what we 
say and do." 

She spoke for 
nearly ап hour, 
the convention 
finished its busi- 
ness and closed 
at its usual hour 
and the next 
morning Pennsyl- 
vania Hall was 
in ashes! 

'The bitterness 
which Angelina 
Grimké’s public 
speaking aroused 
was intensified by 
another innova- 
tion—the demand 
of a large body 
of the women 
then working in 
The Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, 
branchesof which 
had been founded 
at various points, 
to be taken into 
the men’s organi- 
zation. There 
vas a feeling that 
their efforts would 
count for more through such a connection. 
Lydia Maria Child expressed this feeling in a 
letter to Lucretia Mott in 1839, in declining 
to go to the Annual Convention of the Women 
in Philadelphia. 

“As I am growing very scrupulous about 
exact truth, I will not disguise that I do not 
want to go to the Convention. . . . I have 


Lloyd Garrison. 
work." 


her existence. 


ever it would. 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD 


From a daguerreotype taken about 1850. From the collection 
oj Francis J. Garrison, oj Boston 


Mrs. Child was the most successful woman writer and 
editor in the United States when in 1833 she met William 
“He got hold of the strings of my con- 
science,” she wrote in later life, “and pulled me into reform 
Her first published work on slavery cost her her popu- 
laritv, income and social position and turned the course of 
“It is no use to imagine what might have 
been if I had never seen him. 
associates departed, and all things became new. 
stimulus seized my whole being and carried me whitherso- 
] could not do otherwise, so help me God" 
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never entered very earnestly into the plan cf 
female conventions and societies. They al- 
ways seemed to me like half a pair of scissors. 
. . . For the freedom of women they have 
probably done something, but in every other 
point of view, I think their influence has 
been very slight." 

The question of opening the parent society 
to them stirred up a pretty wrangle. Many 
abolitionists were 
shocked and 


others were fright- 
ened. It looked 


for the moment 
as if the cause 
would be entirely 
forgotten in the 
new issue. “Л 
requires great jaith 
to trust truth to 
take care oj herselj 
in all encounters,” 
signed Mrs. 
Child. The 
result of the dis- 
sension was the 
admission of 
women and a split 
—those opposed 
to the women 
forming a branch 
called the “New 
Organization.” 

The admission 
of women to the 
parent anti-slav- 
ery society came 
just in time to 
permit a repre- 
sentation to be 
sent to a Nation- 
alAnti-Slavery 
Convention 
which had been 
called for London 
in the June of 
1840 by the Brit- 
ish friends of the 
slave. Eight 
women were ap- 
pointed. The best 
known of them and probably the most influ- 
ential woman after Harriet Beecher Stowe, in 
the anti-slavery struggle, was the Quakeress, 
Lucretia Mott. 

A woman forty-seven years old at this time, 
Lucretia Mott had from childhood led the 
eventful life which is almost sure to come from 
following boldly that which a clear and thought- 


Old dreams vanished, old 
A new 
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ful mind declares right. ‘‘To do the thing as 
you see it for the God of things as they аге” 
was as nearly her motto as that of any woman 
of hercentury. It had led her along some stony 
paths,—to leave the Orthodox Quakers in 1827, 
to join the Hicksites, andto make many sacrifices 
on account of her anti-slavery views. When a 
young woman she had felt called to give up all 
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caused, and naturally when it was decided to 
send women to London, she was one of the 
delegates. 

Both among the Quakers and in the “world” 
there was great agitation over the fact that the 
women were actually going to London and 
some of the masculine delegates who preceded 
them busied themselves, on arriving, in stir- 


products of slave Jabor. 
this ‘‘ making things honest," 
asshecalled it. “It was like 
parting with the right hand 
or the right eye," she said. 
As far as possible she dealt 
only with ‘“‘free-labor stores" 
which, like the experiments 
of the revoltés in all time were 
pretty bad—rather a propa- 
gandum than a plain effort 
to give good goods. It was 
some time after eschewing 
slave products that Mr. Mott 
became convinced that he 
should give up a prosperous 
business he had spent some 
years of struggle in building 
up, the sale of cotton’ mer- 
сһапаіѕе — “ the product of 
slave labor.” It was a hard 
decision to come to, but 
Lucretia strongly encouraged 
him and he finally made the 
sacrifice, beginning over 
again in an industry not 
“stained with blood." 

Such conviction could not 
remain silent. Mrs. Mott 
had been accustomed to 
speaking on religious subjects 
frequently in Friends' Meet- 
ings at home and through the 
country, and though she was 
diligently advised to say noth- 
ing on the slavery question 
she rarely failed to ‘“‘lugit in," 
as her advisers called it. 
With every year she gave 
more time to the slavery cause 
and less to preaching. She 
had been present at the 
formation of the society 
devoted to ‘immediate eman- 
cipation," and had spoken 
there. She had been promi- 
nent in the woman's society. 
She had become the chief ad- 


Not an easy thing— 
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ANNA GREEN 
(MRS. WENDELL PHILLIPS) 


This profile was cut out with a 
penknije in London in 1830. H is 
the only known portrait of Mrs. 
Phillips, and ts the property of Mr. 
Francis J. Garrison, of Boston, to 
whose courtesy we are indebted jor 
the privilege of reproducing it. The 
fact that no other picture of Mrs. 
Phillips is known is due to the jact 
that for fijty years bejore her death 
she was a confirmed invalid, never 
leaving her chamber exce pling when 
carried to the country jor the sum- 

mer months. 


At the time this picture was 
made Mrs. Phillips was twenty-six 
years old. She has been said to 
be the first person to interest Wen- 
dell Phillips in the anti-slavery 
cause, and he always said of her 
afterwards that she was "his coun- 
sel his guide, his inspiration,” 

during her whole life. 


ring up a strong prejudice against them. 


When the women arrived 
they found a serious commo- 
tion over the question of 
their admission. Everywhere 
they went it was discussed, 
many persons having little 
interest. in slavery interesting 
themselves in this new and 
revolutionary departure. 
Mrs. Mott kept a diary of her 
journey which gfves a capti- 
vating picture of her humor- 
ous, sensible, gentle self, as 
well as an invaluable history 
of the politics of the Con- 
vention. The tit-for-tat 
argument she reports in this 
diary shows with what spirit 
she met the opposition, how 
quick she was to take an 
opening. Were their efforts 
based on the idea of im- 
mediate emancipation, she 
asked the delegates who 
were opposing the women? 
Yes, they said. Did they not 
owe that idea to the women? 
Which was a fact — Elizabeth 
Heyrick having been the first 
toadvancethisnotion. Called 
on to speak when the subject 
of free products was up, she 
replied that they had been 
told as a reason for not allow- 
ing them in the Convention 
that they could get the gen- 
tlemen to say all they wished 
for them and if this was so 
she would request one to 
speak for her. The contest 
extended even to family 
prayers, one of the delegates 
“praying at us rather than 
for us. He was replied to 
according to his deserts.” 

It was a foregone conclu- 
sion that their admission 


vocate of ‘‘free-labor products.” She had ap- 
proved the opening of the parent society to 
women, much as she disliked the dissension it 


would be refused. The reason given was 
that it would bring ridicule on the conven- 
tion and so hurt the cause. Many of their 
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American friends urged the women to accept 
the decision quietly. Wendell Phillips, who 
spoke and voted for them said to the Con- 
vention in the interests of peace, that they 
would no doubt sit with as much interest 
behind the bar as in the Convention. Not 
so Garrison, who arriving later and finding 
they had been excluded refused to take his 
own seat, remaining with them “ behind the bar.” 

The debate 
aroused great in- 
terest in London 
—was indeed the 
question of the 
day;andthe wom- 
en, as Lucretia 
Mott's diary 
shows, were in- 
vited right and 
left and called 
upon and féted— 
sometimes out of 
curiosity, some- 
times out of sym- 
pathy. Many dis- 
tinguished wom- 
en interested 
themselves in 
them—Mrs. Jam- 
eson, Elizabeth 
Fry, Lady Byron, 
Mary Howitt antl 
others. Mrs. 
Mott met Carlyle 
and was ‘‘dis- 
appointed in 
him” — he being 
“ anti-abolition, ” 
but he was 
pleased with her, 
“her quiet man- 
ners had a sooth- 
ing effect on 
him.” Indeed the 
impression Mrs. 
Mott made was, 
as far as the wom- 
an’s question was 
concerned, the 
most important 
event of that Convention. Everywhere she 
amazed people—everywhere she won. A cor- 
respondent to the Dublin Herald, in writing 
of the Convention, said: 

“Opinions differed materially as to whether 
Clarkson, Buxton, O'Connell, Garrison, 
Thompson, Sturge or Birney, was the greatest 
man, but nobody doubted that Lucretia Mott 
was the lioness of the Convention.” The writer 


ABBY KELLY FOSTER 


Enlarged jrom a daguerreotype furnished by her daughter, 
Miss Alla W. Foster, oj Roxbury, Mass. 


Abby Kelly began lecturing against slavery about the 
same time as the Grimké sisters, and suffered even more 
than they from the ridicule and violence of mobs. 
an excellent and convincing speaker. 


“A Judith there, turned Quakeress, 
Sits Abby in her modest dress. 
No nobler gift of heart or brain, 
No life more white from spot or stain, 
Was с'ег on Freedom's altar laid 
Than hers—the simple Quaker maid.” 
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gave a long and glowing account of Mrs. Mott's 
character and work. He heard her speak out- 
side of the Convention, for she was invited to 
several platforms, and said caustically—'* We 
shall not discussthe question here, as to whether 
it is right for women to take an active and 
prominent part with their brethren in promot- 
ing philanthropic objects, but we shall take the 
liberty to express our wish that half the temper, 
fullness of mind, 
warmth of heart, 
distinctness of 
utterance, facility 
of education and 
vivacity of man- 
ners, which dis- 
tinguish Lucretia 
Mott, had been 
athe gift of nine- 
tenths of the 
gentlemen. who 
raised their voices 
in the Convention 
on behalf of the 
slave and for our 
edification.” 

She won even 
herownsex. Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stan- 
ton, then a young 
woman, had gone 
to London with 
her husband as a 
delegate, and she 
gives a charm- 
ing picture of 
her conversion 
to Mrs. Mott. 
Mrs. Stanton had 
sided “Ьу mar- 
riage? with the 
faction of the 
anti-slavery party 
which opposed 
the admission of 
women to the par- 
ent society. She 
had been led to 
believe Mrs. Mott 
a dangerous agi- 

tator. She met her first in London with 
"some embarrassment," supposing she would 
resent her position, but says Mrs. Stanton: 
* Mrs. Mott, in her sweet and gentle way, 
received me with great cordiality and courtesv, 
and I was seated by her side at dinner. 
Several Baptist ministers began to rally the 
ladies on having set the abolitionists by the 
ears in America and now proposing to do 


Taken about 1855 


She was 
Lowell wrote of her: 
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ABBY KIMBER 


From a copy of a daguerreotype 
in the collection of Francis J. Garri- 
son, Esq., of Boston 


ELIZABETH JOHNS 
NEALL 
' (Mrs. Sidney Howard Gay) 


Enlarged from a daguerreotype, 
2) by 2, taken in 1854, in Possession 
of her daughter, Mrs. William G. 
Willcox о, 


y West New Brighton, 


1.. New York, through whose 
courtesy it is reproduced 


The above group of women, all of them Quaker, sailed with Lucretia Mott for London, in May, 1840. 


She went on her own responsibility as a deeply interested 
they were, like her, women of intelligence, cheerfulness, charm 


All of them but Emily Winslow were delegates. 
If of less power than Lucretia, 


spectator. 


EMILY WINSLOW 
(Mrs. Franklin Taylor) 


Enlarged from a daguerreotype, 
24 by 3}, taken by M. A. Root, 
Philadel phia, about 1852, and owned 
by Mr. Franklin Taylor, through 

whose courtesy it ts reproduced 


ABBY SOUTHWICK 
(Mrs. Stephenson) 


Enlarged from a carte de visite 
hotogra ph taken Dec. 25, 1861, 
y W. Black, Boston; furnished 
by her sister. Miss Anna R. South- 

wick, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


By Ida M. Tarbell 
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SAS 
MARY GREW 


Enlarged from a carte de visite 

Photograph taken in 1863 by Car 

enter © Lord, Providence, К. 1., 

in the collection of Francis ]. Garri- 
son, Esq., of Boston 


SARAH PUGH 


Enlarged from a daguerreotype, 

by 25, owned by Mrs. William С. 

Willcox of West New Brighton, 
S. 1., New York 


and courage. All of them remained to the end of their lives useful and. active supporters of liberal ideas 


the same in England. 


Calmly and skil- 
fully Mrs. Mott parried all their attacks, now by 
her quiet humor turning the laugh on them, and 
then by her earnestness and dignity silencing 


the look of recognition she gave me when she 
saw by my remarks that I comprehended the 
problem of women's rights and wrongs." 

TThe London incident gave a fresh impetus 


their ridicule and sneers. Ishallneveríorget to the discussion oí the right of women to 
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speak in publie and work in organizations with 
men, and extended its boundaries far bevond 
the point. where the previous agitation had 
carried it. Sensitive as American society was 
at that time to “what they said in E ngland,” 
easily impressed as it was by famous English 
names, the reports of the attention the women 
had received and the circles in which their re- 
jection was discussed, set many people, who 
could only be touched by some exterior fact, to 
talking it over. Woman's right to serve in her 
own way became as general a dinner table topic 
as Woman's Suffrage is to-day in our Eastern 
cities. Great social leaders of the time must 
have had to use exceeding discretion to have 
kept the subject, entangled as it was with 
the socially tabooed topic of slavery, from em- 
broiling their guests at times. Unquestionably 
at that date, its discussion as the discussion 
of slavery was dismissed by society, as by the 
ultra intellectuals as “vulgar.” It was this ten- 
dency in American society to regard. vital 
themes like human slavery as "low and dis- 
agreeable;? unsuitable for conversation, that 
so aroused Harriet Martineau—and led her 
to her bitter and not entirely unjust comment 
on American women like Margaret Fuller and 
her pupils, who, as Miss Martineau said, “sat 
gorgeously dressed talking about. Mars and 
Venus, Plato and Goethe, and fancving them- 
sclves the elect of the earth in. intellect. and re- 
finement, while the liberties of the republic 
were running out as fast as they could go, at 
a breach which another set of elect. persons 
were devoting themselves to repair?" 

But what is said or not said in intellectual 
and social circles which regard themselves as 
exclusive, is never of much importance. It 
certainly was not in the *yo’s. The really im- 
portant matter then was the effect the fresh 
discussion had on those who were agonizing 
over the question of human rights and wrongs. 
In these circles the London incident was of 
unusual significance. It set many thinking 
people for the first time to considering the real 
merits of the question, —Was there any solid 
reason for the exclusion of women from work- 
ing with men in any cause? Daniel O'Connell 
expressed best what took place in hundreds of 
minds on both sides of the water as a result of 
this now famous rejection. Mrs. Mott. had 
written him for his opinion as “one of the most 
distinguished advocates of universal liberty." 
He replied quite frankly that when the subject 
first came up he had been strong against the 
admission of women, but when called upon to 
give his reasons he found that they were “based 
on no better grounds than an apprehension of 
the ridicule it might excite.” He soon recog- 
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nized, he went on, that this was an ‘‘unworthy,” 
a “cowardly notion” and overcame it. His 
mature conclusion convinced him it was “the 
right of the female delegates to take their 
seats.” His letter, most interesting in full, 
enumerated as reasons—that the women were 
members of the American society and that they 
had * persevered in our holy cause with the zeal 
of confessors and the firmness of martyrs”; 
that women in England already voted on all 
matters concerning the Bank of England, and 
at the India House; that Mind has no sex and 
the anti-slavery agitation depended on *' reason 
and persuasion”; that in hischurch women were 
devoted strictly to the same kind of work which 
the slavery cause called for: humanity, educa- 
tion, benevolence and charity—and he added: 
“I have a consciousness that T have not done 
my duty in not sooner urging those considera- 
tions on the Convention.” 

There were many men and women in the 
United States who felt like O'Connell, that thev 
had not done their duty when the question of 
admitting women to free service had come up 
in their churches or societies or social circles. 
and there was a perceptible widening of boun- 
daries among those not directly connected with 
the slavery movement. ^ 

There was, too, a greatly increased sympathy 
for the idea among women who were trving to 
do something for themselves or others in unus- 
ual ways and who felt the hand of convention 
against them; from women seeking a still 
higher education than the now accepted semi- 
naries like Holvoke and Trov gave or who 
wanted to study medicine or theology: from 
the number who had “ideas” and were seek- 
ing by lectures or classes to expound them to 
other women; from the number who openly 
expressed discontent with the limitations ot 
their lives and talked openly of the freer life :— 
all these became naturally the partisans of the 

“lady delegates.” 

As for the “lady delegates” themselves, they 
and their sympathizers were only made more 
aggressive ‘by the episode in London. АП 
over the country anti-slavery women were going 
through the experience of Lydia Maria Child: 
“A little while ago I rejoiced that I was growing 
more entirely and universally tolerant, now I 
cannot abide that proud, self-sufficient word 
What right have I, or any other fallible mortal, 
to be tolerant?” Their speeches became more 
and more radical, their appearances in public 
more frequent, their boldness and their invenu- 
itv in aiding runaway slaves and keeping open 
the underground railroad redoubled, and 
their speeches appeared a new and denant 
note of self-assertion. Just as Lucretia Mott 
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LUCRETIA MOTT 


From the original portrait painted by Joseph Kyle, Philadelphia, 1841, jor J. Miller McKim, and owned 
by his granddaughter, Mrs. Charles Norton, Chicago, Ill. Photographed jor this work 


In 1852, when Kossuth visited Philadelphia, Madame Pulzsky was one of the party. She called 
on Mrs. Mott and afterwards wrote in her diary: “I have seldom seen a face more artistically beautiful than 
that of Mrs. Lucretia Mott. Her features are so markedly characteristic that if they were less noble they 
might be called sharp. Beholding her I felt that great ideals and noble purposes must have grown up with 

А her mind which left a power of expression in her very movements” 
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had formerly interpolated an anti-slavery sen- 
tence into her religious talks so now she began 
to interpolate woman's rights into her slavery 
discussion. She was not alone. Scores of 
women in public or private insisted on doing 
the same; for instance, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, who began speaking on temperance about 
this time, and infused ‘homeopathic doses 
of woman's rights" into her speeches, and às 
she found her work for temperance opposed, 
her indignation grew. 

This new zeal told in the great centers, but 
perhaps still more inland. For there was 
scarcely a section of the country north of the 
Ohio which had not, bv this time (the early 
40's), some radical anti-slavery center where the 
question of admitting women on equal terms 
of work had caused a split. Everywhere the 
Quakers and Methodists were splitting, and 
many individuals had dropped out or been 
driven out of other churches because of their 
liberal ideas about the right of a woman to take 
part in a moral reform. Usually some indi- 
vidual woman was the center of the clash as 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, the Grimké 
sisters, were in the Гах. Some of these women 
became almost institutions in themselves. Such 
a woman was Laura Haviland of the Michigan 
Territory, a woman who independently did 
work for education and for the anti-slavery 
cause of the same quality as that of Mary 
Lyon and Lucretia Mott. A Quakeress, mar- 
ried at 17, she and her husband had settled at 
Raisin in the Michigan Territory in 1829. The 
Havilands seem to have been sensitive to every 
liberal trend of their day for when Elizabeth 
Margaret Chandler, who had been assisting 
Lundy on the Genius, came to Raisin to visit her 
brother thev joined her there in forming an anti- 
slavery society, and when the Orthodox Friends 
objected they promptly left the organization. 

Touched by the utter lack of educational 
opportunities for the poor children about them 
they opened a manual labor school on their 
farm early in the ?3o's, teaching there with 
their own children, boys and girls taken from 
the county house. This experiment grew into 
what was called the Raisin Institute, one of the 
first schools in the country to copy the “ Ober- 
lin plan,"—Aany one of good moral character, 
regardless of sex or color being admitted. 

For years Laura Haviland helped runaway 
negroes into Canada, aided those who were 
able to remain unmolested in her neighbor- 
hood and exerted every influence to secure 
schools for the negro children in the State. 
She was vilified both North and South for her 
efforts and more than once narrowly escaped 
violence. But a more fearless woman never 
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lived when it was a question of humanity. 
That she or апу woman should not be allowed 
to speak or work for those who needed help was 
to Laura Haviland one of those unthinkali'e 
things to which she gave no heed until the 
question was forced upon her, and she saw 
herself as other women did, not only called to 
fight what she believed a great wrong but fe 
fight for the right of fighting the wrong. This 
was exactly the form the. matter took—and it 
was not only true of women who wished to 
work for the overthrow of slavery, those who 
were working for the overthrow of intemper- 
ance met the same opposition. 

Women who had proved as gallant as those 
who had taken up the case against slavery, as 
those who were agitating against intemperance. 
could not be expected to endure what thev felt 
to be bigoted and unreasoning opposition to 
doing what they believed to be their ашу. It 
was to be expected that they would sooner ог 
later be driven to fight for their right in the 
matter. ‘They were well-armed when it came 
to that. The theory of Woman's Rights has 
never been better stated than it was in 178; 
and 1790 by Condorcet. The justice and the 
wisdom of giving woman recognition as a hu- 
man being of equal importance with man in the 
scheme of things has never been more clo- 
quently argued than by Mary Wollstonecraft 
in her great plea for general education. Those 
arrumenis had been reiterated up and down 
the country by Frances Wright and Robert 
Dale Owen and Ernestine Rose. They were 
accepted by hundreds of women who never 
would have voiced them if they had not been 
driven to it, but opposition was driving them 
to a stand and an expression. All that thev 
needed was a leader. 

Walking down the Strand together after the 
rejection of the women delegates to the Anti- 
Slavery Convention in 1841, Mrs. Mott and 
Mrs. Stanton had said to each other that the 
time was coming when women who felt as 
they did must get together and prepare to force 
from the public a recognition of rights. Every 
month, after thev returned, the increasing bit- 
terness of ashocked public, the increasing deter- 
mination of women minded like themselves, 
made their London plan seem more necessary. 
From time to time their paths crossed. and 
alwavs they walked and talked of a declaration 
of rights. Finally, in the summer of 1343. acci- 
dent threw them together at Seneca Falls. 
where Mrs. Stanton lived. The two met at 
a Friend's house and naturally began their 
usual talk. Other women joined. Why not 
do it now, some one said, and the suggestion 
was no sooner made than followed, for, on July 
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LAURA SMITH-HAVILAND 


From a photograph owned by her granddaughter, Mrs. С. M. Knight, о} Adrian, 
Mich., through whose courtesy it is here reproduced 


. r . : H 
Mrs. Haviland, or “Aunt Laura," as she was known in Michigan, kept up her work for 


others to the end of her ninety years. 


All of the causes which engrossed the anti-slavery woman 


she took up in turn—hospitals for the soldiers of the Civil War, Freedman's Aid, Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools, and Intemperance. She wrote in her later years the story of her life. It contains 


some remarkable religious and psychical experiences. 


Mrs. Haviland is one of the very few 


American women in whose honor a statue has been raised, one having been unveiled in 1999 
in her old home, Adrian, Mich. 


14th, 1848, the following announcement ap- 
peared in a Seneca Falls paper: 

“ Woman's Rights Convention—A Convention to 
discuss the social, civil and religious conditions and 
rights of woman will be held in the Wesleyan Chapel, 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y., on Wednesday and Friday at 
ro A.M. During the first day the meeting will be 
exclusively for women who are earnestly invited to 


attend. The public generally is invited to be pres- 
ent on the second day, when Lucretia Mott of Phila- 
delphia and other ladies and gentlemen will address 
the Convention.” - 


A modest enough paragraph surely, but its 
looks belie it. It was to set the country by 


the ears. 


(To be continucd.) 


WAGNER 


THE GREATEST BASEBALL PLAYER 


IN THE WORLD 


BY 


HUGH S. FULLERTON 


AUTHOR OF * THE FINE POINTS OF THE 
GAME," “ON THE BENCH,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


himself heard all over the United States 
should stand on the top of Pike’s Peak 
and ask: “Мо is the greatest ball player?” 
27,806,009 persons would shout “Wagner.” 
There are great baseball players, but only 
one Wagner, the man who in the strenuous 
season just ended led Pittsburg to victory. I 
saw him one Sunday early in September in 
Chicago. That afternoon Pittsburg and Chi- 
cago were to start a series that in all prob- 
ability would decide whether Chicago’s won- 
derful baseball machine built by Chance was 
to hold the championship, or surrender it to 
Pittsburg. Thirty thousand persons were 
jostling, pushing, rushing to find seats or 
standing room to watch the play. An ele- 
vated train was disgorging a mob, and, after 
the eager crowd had jammed and struggled at 
exit gates, a heavy-set, bow-legged, weather- 
beaten, powerful man, dressed in rather baggy 
clothes, a worse-for-wear straw hat, and lib- 
eral square shoes emerged quietly and fol- 
lowed the rushing throng down the steps. He 
looked like a prosperous, contented, German 
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Г а тап with a voice loud enough to make 


worker. One would have thought, to watch 
the massive shoulders and the powerful bowed 
legs, that probably he had been a brewery- 
wagon driver or an iceman before starting his 
bakery, for somehow Wagner always conveys to 
me the idea that he ought to have been a baker. 

Managers of baseball teams assert in terse 
bromidian that ‘‘Every player has а weak- 
ness." For a dozen years every plaver and 
every pitcher has searched for Wagner's weak- 
ness and found none. He has played every 
position in baseball, is'as great in the outfield, 
perhaps greater, than in the infield. He is 
the best batter, possibly excepting Cobb, in 
the land, he is the greatest base runner the 
game has known since Lange. He is one of 
the best of throwers, one of the best fielders, 
and he is wonderfully fast on the bases—and 
he can hit! 

He can bunt, he runs bases with judgment 
and covers an immense amount of territorv, 
takes chances, and plays the inside game per- 
fectly. He is the nearest approach to a base- 
ball machine ever constructed. 

Besides which he plays to win—plays for 
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his team. No umpire ever has had occasion 
to accuse Wagner of rowdyism, and his op- 
ponents admire and like him, testifying to his 
sportsmanship. 

There has been a report, spread by jealous 
opponents, and circulated by envious ones, 
that Wagner is ‘‘yellow,” which in baseball is 
the cardinal sin, meaning he is not ‘‘game.” 
The evidence to back up that charge is lacking 
entirely, but it started because of one of the 
real tragedies of Wagner’s career. Pittsburg 
had won the championship of the National 
League, and was battling with Boston for the 
World’s Championship. Three out of the 
first four games were won by Pittsburg, then 
the pitchers, worn out by the strain, weak- 
ened, and Boston, by a magnificent spurt, 
won all the other games and the coveted flag. 
In the deciding game Wagner fumbled a ball 
near third base. His team was leading by 
two runs. His error gave Boston the victory, 
and Wagner was the most broken man in the 
team. Even some of his fellows charged he 
had shown the white feather, but Wagner in 
his grief said, “І wouldn't mind it for myself 
—but the boys deserved to win.” 

Last fall Wagner at last had his oppor- 
tunity to rebuke his critics. When finally 
Pittsburg had won the National League 
Championship and came to face Detroit in 
the series for the highest honors in baseball, 
many even of Wagner’s admirers said: “Тһе 
Dutchman will “дий?” In that heart-break- 
ing series, pitted against Cobb, the American 
League hero, Wagner atoned for the loss of 
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the Boston series, and gave perhaps the great- 
est exhibition of individual batting and field- 
ing ever seen. He was a machine, and there 
was a chance to judge his range on two plays 
that came one after another in the third game 
of the series. Both were hard-hit ground 
balls that reached the line between second 
and third perhaps in one and a half seconds. 
One went just out of Byrne's reach, perhaps 
twelve feet from third base, and Wagner, cov- 
ering about thirty-seven feet of ground, travel- 
ing to his right and outward, fielded it and 
threw his man out. The next went straight 
over second base, and Wagner, traveling 
probably forty feet, reached that one back of 
the bag and retired the runner. 

'The manner in which Pittsburg scored four 
victories and most of their runs in the seven 
games grew almost monotonous in its cer- 
tainty, and it is small wonder that the thing 
got on the nerves of the Tiger pitchers. The 
great majority of Pittsburg's runs were made 
in the following manner, and most of their 
winning rallies show the same process: Byrne 
reached first, mostly on bases on balls; then 
Leach pulled the Detroit infield out of natural 
position by pretending he would sacrifice, and 
instead of bunting he slashed the ball hard 
past the infielder who was unbalanced or run- 
ning forward to meet a bunt. Clarke fol- 
lowed, and if he failed Wagner walked to the 
plate, took a lunging swing at the ball and 
the runs came home. Wagner was demon- 
strating his gameness. Р 

The career of Wagner in baseball has been 
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Wagner sliding to the home plate under Needham, the Chicago 
catcher, in one of the deciding games between Chicago and Pittsburg 
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were tremendously long, 
and they assert around his 
home that when he was а 
"kid," and his legs were 
even more bowed than they 
are now, he could walk 
along and pick up apples 
without stooping. That im- 
mense length of arm has 
been one of the physical 
advantages that has gone to 
make him the greatest of all 
players. Besides, he has 
shoulders almost as wide as 
his arms are long, and he 
could throw a ball with ter- 


rific speed. Because he 
could throw so hard, all the 
other boys boasted ‘‘no 


catcher could hold John," 
and thereupon made him 
pitcher. 

Presently Al, who was 
John's older brother, became 
a professional player, and 
got a job playing third base 
for the team at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. George More- 
land, who now is the chief 
baseball statistician of the 
country, was seized with the 
mania for owning and 
managing teams, and he 
had bought the Steubenville 
club and hired Al Wagner. 
Moreland needed a pitcher 
in the summer of 1895, and 
could not find one to com- 
plete his pitching staff until 
Al Wagner came to him and 
said, “Why don't you give 
my brother John a chance ?" 
"Can he pitch?" asked 
Moreland. *'Idon't know,” 
replied Al. “But it won't 
cost much for you to find 


ош.” 


“Не stands loosely, slouchily in the batter's 
box, watching every motion of the pitcher” 


interesting. He was reared in Carnegie, Pa., 
before it was Carnegie, and he and his brothers 
played the game there. John (1 wonder how 
many of the admirers of Honus, or Hans, 
know his name is John P.?) was not a good 
player as a boy. The brothers thought he 
was a bit too awkward, and barred him ex- 
cept when he wanted to pitch. His arms 


Honus was playing on the 
lots around Carnegie, and 
Moreland wrote, asking him 
if he would sign a contract 
to pitch for Steubenville, and the second day 
thereafter there came a postal card on which 
was written, ‘ Yes. When do you want me?’’ 

Wagner ignored the salary question en- 
tirely, and Moreland called Al into consulta- 


tion. *What will your brother want?" he 
asked. “Oh, anything will suit him," re- 
plied AI. 
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The salary limit of the 


Steubenville team then was 
$800 a month, and More- 
land was within $35 of the 
limit set by the league, so 
he wrote offering John 
Wagner $35 a month to 
pitch for him. The follow- 
ing day came another la- 
conic card: “Allright. Will 
accept.” 

Moreland telegraphed 
Wagner to report immedi- 
ately and wired a railroad 
order for transportation. 
The telegram was sent at 
eight o'clock in the morning, 
and the first train leaving 
Pittsburg for Steubenville 
started at noon, reaching 
Steubenville at 1.3o. Shortly 
before one o'clock Claude- 
Ritchey, who was playing 
his first professional engage- 
ment, said: ''Here comes 
the big Dutchman," and 
Hans Wagner, covered with 
cinders, sauntered up to be- 
gin his baseball career. He 
had gone to Pittsburg, but 
not knowing how to get his 
railroad ticket, had in- 
quired if the telegram was 
a ticket. Some one in- 
formed him he could not 
ride on a telegram like that, 
whereupon he walked out 
into the railroad yards, 
caught a freight train and 
beat the regular train to 
Steubenville. 

Wagner was sent in to 
pitch that same afternoon. 
and Frank Bowerman, after- 
ward a great catcher in New 
York and late manager of 
Boston, was catching. 
Wagner began throwing the 
ball with wonderful speed 
and little skill. Before an 
inning was over Bowerman 
ran to Moreland and said: “Say, that 
Dutchman can't pitch. I've given him all 
the signals, and he nods his head and just 
pitches straight balls." Bowerman was hav- 
ing trouble trying to hang to the straight 
balls. 

Wagner was sent to the outfield, and around 
Steubenville they still show dents in the fence 


Phtgrap: 


** He has shoulders almost as wide as his arms are 
long, and he can throw a ball with terrific speed" 


where his home-run hits and three-baggers 
landed. 

The league broke, as such leagues usually 
do, and the Steubenville team was plaving at 
Canton when the final crash came. The 
players were left almost stranded and without 
prospects of work, and immediately began 
telegraphing for positions. Mansfield Ohio, 


Fa loge apis by Burke ана Аал: 
Wagner starting for first base before the ball has hardly left his bat 


telegraphed Wagner to report at once, offer- 
ing $75 a month. The telegram was for Al 
Wagner, but the same morning Al had re- 
ceived an offer of $тоо elsewhere, so with true 
brotherly solicitude he turned the Mansfield 
offer over to Honus, who reported for work 
there. Al had been playing shortstop and 
third base, and Mansfield wanted an infielder, 
so, regardless of the fact that he was a pitcher 
and outfielder, Honus went in and played 
shortstop. He remained at Mansfield only a 
few weeks, and then joined the Warren, Pa., 
club, to which most of the Steubenville players 
had gone. 

Moreland, meantime, was looking for new 
fields to conquer or be conquered in, and he 
bought the Wheeling, W. Va., team, and man- 
aged to get back most of his players, includ- 
ing the two Wagners. Before the league was 
fairly reorganized, Gunnells, of the Toledo 
team, disrupted the circuit, Moreland sold his 
franchise to Wheeling men, and sold his 
players to Captain Kerr, who owned the Pitts- 
burg club. Moreland wanted Kerr to play 
Hans Wagner in the outfield, but Kerrdeclined. 
Ed Barrows, who then was managing the Pater- 
son team in New Jersey, telegraphed Kerr: 
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“Will you let me have Wagner?” 

“Not on your life," replied Kerr. “He is 
too good. We're going to play him our- 
selves." 

“Don’t think he will be fast enough for 
National League," wired Barrows. ‘Will 
you consider an offer?” 

* Wouldn't consider anv offer for Al at this 
time," came the reply. 

“Don’t want Al—want his brother John.” 

“You can have John as a gift,” telegraphed 
Kerr. “Thought you needed Al.” 

So Wagner went to Paterson, and pretty 
soon came reports of a big Dutchman who 
was almost breaking up the league by his hit- 
ting. Kerr saw he had blundered, and sent 
Moreland rushing to Paterson to buy Wagner 
back. Barrows wanted $1500. The Pitts- 
burg club offered $тооо. Meantime other 
clubs were busy, and in two weeks Pittsburg 
offered $2,250 for him, only to find he had 
been sold to Louisville for more. 

Wagner proved the next year his claim for 
long-throwing honors, twice breaking all 
records for distance and twice neglecting to 
have the records made official, saying he was 
“just throwing for fun.” 
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Louisville was the real beginning of Wag- 
ner's greatness, and before the first season 
there he was recognized as one of the finds of 
years, and half the clubs in the National 
League, then composed of twelve teams, were 
trying to get him away from the Colonels, who 
were in the last position. The sensational 
spurt of the Louisville club that fall when it 
swept through the eastern circuit, losing but 
one game, revealed to the baseball world the 
latent possibilities of the club. The following 
year the National League circuit was reduced 
to eight clubs, and Drevfuss, owner of the 
Louisville club, purchased the  Pittsburg 
franchise and transplanted the team, combin- 
ing it with what was left of the Pirates—and 
Wagner came back home in triumph. He 
has remained there ever since, refusing offers 
of immense sums to leave the team during the 
war between the American and National 
leagues. 

So much for his career. Asa plaver, Wag- 
ner's work should be studied piecemeal, and 
starting with the branch of the game in which 
perhaps he is most proficient. Excepting 
possibly Anson and Cobb, Wagner is the 
greatest batter that ever faced a pitcher. He 

- stands loosely, slouchily in the batter's box, 
leaning slightly forward and watching every 
motion of the pitcher. He runs forward, 
moves in and out around the batter's box, 
and hits with a lunging swing with the full 
power of his massive shoulders behind the 
drive of his arms. 

“Its no use to fool him," complained one 
pitcher this summer. ‘Why I fooled him 
‘three times on fast curves to-day, and after he 
had been fooled he followed the ball through 
with his bat and hit it.” 

Pitchers who have looked for Wagner's weak- 
ness at the bat sav he has none. "His only 
weakness," said Brown of Chicago, ‘‘is a fast 
ball straight over the plate waist high. He 
doesn't think any pitcher has nerve enough to 
put one there, and he's likely to miss it." 

The best testimonial I ever heard to Wagner 
as a batter was given one day last summer in 
Chicago by two negro bovs in the bleachers. 
'They had bet $2 that Chicago would beat 
Pittsburg and were accordingly excited. The 
game started with “ Јар” Barbeau leading off. 
Barbeau is about the size of Wagner’s leg, and 
the colored boys were full of glee. “Ho, ho,” 
velled опе, “оок at dat little man. Не kain't 
hit nothin’. Brown gwine strike him out.” 

Biff! Barbeau smashed a hit to left field. 

“Dat an accident,” said the boy. “Brown 
he jus’ happen ter hit his bat wif dat ball.” 

Leach was coming to bat. "Haw, haw. 
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Нуаг come anudder little man. Не kain't hit. 
Dat Brown gwine make him tun pale." 

Crack! and Leach singled sharplv to center. 

“Say, dem little men suah lucky. Hvar 
come a medium size one. Не kain't hit nuff- 
ing. Brownie got him." 

Smack! Clarke drove out another line base- 
hit. The bases were full and the crowd 
silent. The negroes looked at each other in 
pained surprise, then one said: 

* Niggah, who dat comin’ ter bat?” 

“Dats Wagner, niggah, dat’s Wagner," 
said the other. “Tuhn yoh back, niggah, 
tuhn yoh back.” 

They turned and sat with backs to the dia- 
mond, in awful suspense, and then one speaking 
to a man above them in the seats, said in awed 
tones: “бау, mister, tell us when he hit it." 

During all his career there never has been 
but one pitcher who has troubled Warner all 
the time, and he was Jack Taylor, formerly of 
the Chicago club. The first time ‘Taylor 
pitched against Wagner he was successful, 
and he said when complimented: ‘That 
Dutchman can never make а basehit off me." 
Evervone laughed at the boast, but the plavers 
say that during six years in which Taylor 
pitched against Wagner, and he pitched per- 
haps a dozen games a vear, being especially 
effective against Pittsburg, Wagner nevei 
made but one hit off his delivery, and that 
time he turned around, batted left-handed, 
and made a two-basehit. 

Taylor used a slow ball almost entirely 
against Wagner, a slow floater, low and over 
the inside corner of the plate, mixed with a 
tantalizing slow curve just outside. The 
word went around that Tavlor had at last dis- 
covered Wagner's “weakness,” and pitchers 
began trving him on slow ones, but stopped 
suddenlv when Wagner started shattering the 
outfield fences with the ball, taking a short 
run forward to meet the slow ones and break- 
ing up games with long hits. 

Before the World's series opened last fall 
the Detroit plavers and managers figured 
Summers as the pitcher who would stop Wag- 
ner's batting. They calculated on that be- 
cause Summers possesses the art of pitching 
the most marvelous “knuckle ball" ever de- 
livered—a slow, '*fall-away" curve which was 
the despair of American League batters. 
Twice Summers tried, and each time Wagner 
gave him a fearful pounding, making that 
marvelous slow “knuckle ball" look as if it 
were a lobbed ball for “fungo” hitting. Wag- 
ner merelv stepped to the front of the batter's 
box, lunged out to meet the ball before it 
"faded," and lifted rather than hit it. 
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The batting of Wagner during the World’s 
series was a study in scientific work. In 
most of the games the great crowds around 
the fields shortened the playing territory and 
limited the activities of the fielders. In each 
game, especially with runners on bases, Wag- 
ner was "lifting" and “pulling” to drive the 
ball into the crowds, and four times where his 
intent was plain he succeeded. 1t was ап as- 
tonishing exhibition of place hitting. The 
longest hit of the series, the one that put the 
victory of Pittsburg bevond all doubt, was 
made by Wagner in just that wav. Two run- 
ners were on bases, Wagner lurched, lunged 
far out in front of the plate, met a curve ball 
as it was "breaking," and although it did not 
seem as if he had hit the ball hard at all, it 
soared high over the crowd and wrecked 
Detroit's final hopes. 

I asked Wagner to tell of long hits he has 
made. “І don’t remember,” he said. “ May- 
be the longest was the home run into the left- 
field seats at New York last summer. That 
was long enough.” 

As a runner Wagner is the best in the game, 
again possibly excepting Cobb. He goes to 
first base at wonderful speed, lurching over 
the ground with great strides, and in stealing 
bases he has no superior. He starts well, and 
finishes with a twisting slide that lands him at 
the base, and basemen often are awed into 
failure to touch him by the verv fact that an 
avalanche of humanity is descending upon 
them. In fielding Wagner looks extremely 
awkward, but with that peculiar, lurching 
movement he covers immense space, and with 
his long arms almost dangling to the ground 
he scoops the ball and with almost careless 
swing hurls it across the field. In action he 
resembles a street-car fender. 

Wagner has performed many seemingly im- 
possible feats on the ball field, but one of the 
greatest davs he ever had was in a game at 
Chicago last June when the Cubs and the 
Pirates realized that the championship was 
between them. Adams was pitching against 
Brown. The Pittsburg pitcher was an un- 
tried youngster while Brown for vears has 
been the conqueror of Pittsburg; the Chicago 
club was hitting Adams viciously but without 
result. Such an exhibition of defensive work 
as Wagner gave on that day seldom has been 
equaled. Twice when it seemed certain 
Chicago had won, when runners were on third 
base and balls were hit straight over second, 
Wagner went back of the base, and with left 
hand extended, scooped the ball and hurled it 
to first just in time to prevent runs scoring. 
Once racing behind Barbeau, he cut off 
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another hit almost to the third-base line and 
threw a fast man out at first base, saving the 
game again, and late in the game, leaping as 
he tore back into the field, he stopped a line 
drive with one hand, caught it as it fell, and, 
tossing the ball quickly to second base, com- 
pleted a double play. Any one of those hits 
would have won for Chicago but for Wagner's 
wonderful fielding—and then, in the eleventh 
inning, Pittsburg won 1 to o. 

A book could be written about Wagner’s 
marvelous performances last season alone, 
and there is a story behind that. Wagner, 
seemingly stolid, unemotional, nerveless, is at 
heart one of the most sensitive of players, and 
he is a man of one ambition. No person is 
prouder of any achievement than Wagner is 
of his record as a ball player, and his great de- 
sire is to quit the game before he reaches the 
stage of “going back"—that dread period in 
the life of a ball player when his legs lose their 
speed and the hands their cunning, and when 
the crowd, merciless in criticism, turns upon 
a former hero. 

The crowd is Wagner's greatest fear, and 
the one thing he abhors is the baseball ían 
who wants to talk baseball to him. Several 
alleged jokers, knowing how the big fellow 
dreads and dislikes the pestiferous ‘‘fan,” 
caught him sitting in the lobby of a hotel 
reading. Thereupon they gathered around 
and began talking baseball violently—not to, 
but for, Wagner. He read a few moments, 
then slipped across the lobby to another chair. 
No sooner had he settled than the jokers 
drifted toward him, arguing more than ever. 
They pursued Wagner around the lobby for 
half an hour, and then he fled to his room. 
They called him on the telephone to decide a 
point, and he came nearer losing his temper 
than he usually does in the wildest struggle 
for a pennant. He flees from the fans, seldom 
discusses baseball, and usually refuses to say 
anything about himself. Never is he as 
happy as when, after a hard game, he can 
escape in his automobile and run alone 
through the hill roads around Pittsburg, and 
home to Carnegie, where he can work among 
his chickens. 

Wagner has made much money, and prob- 
ably he is one of the highest-paid players in 
the world. With true German thrift he has 
saved, and he and his brother Al, who 
started together at Steubenville, own a cir- 
cus, which Al manages. John is agent 
for an automobile concern, and a real- 
estate man. 

Years of violent exercise and desperate 
straining effort have affected his legs. Be- 
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** Hits with a lunging swing with the full power of 


his massive shoulders behind the drive of his arms 


sides, Sportsman’s Park at Pittsburg, now de- 
serted for beautiful Forbes Field, was on the 
river’s bank, and the ground was wet and 
soggy a great part of the playing season. 
Wagner contracted rheumatism in his legs, 
and the pain and suffering the man has en- 
dured in the last four years no one save him- 
self knows. Twice he has quit entirely, think- 
ing the end of his days of usefulness were 
over. Last spring, when the Pittsburg team 
started training, Fred Clarke and Wagner 
both had decided to retire forever from base- 
ball, Clarke to his Kansas ranch and Wagner 
to his business interests and chicken farm at 
Carnegie, taking two of the greatest plavers of 
the game away from it. Barney Dreyfuss 
went to Clarke. “Егей,” he said, “I am put- 


” 


ting almost a million dollars into the new 
park. If you and John quit now, what will 
the team be?" 

Clarke, who had promised his wife to ab- 
stain from baseball, asked her permission to 
give just one more year of his life to the man 
who has backed him ever since he took charge 
at Louisville, and she consented. Clarke went 
to Wagner, and between them they agreed, 
for the sake of Drevfuss, to play one more 
season and to retire together. 

Perhaps Drevfuss may persuade Wagner to 
play again—but I think not, for Wagner has 
achieved his ambition. And with the going 
of the big, quiet, earnest German, baseball 
will lose a true sportsman, to which eulogy 
nothing can be added. 


THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY 
BY JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tic captain of the Gaelic stood in the 
doorway of the smoking-room, a trim, 
quiet figure. His eyes met the glances 
of us all steadily and then fixed upon the 
judge's face. ~“ Тһе engineer reports a tube 
blown out of one of the boilers,” he said 
calmly. “It may take some hours to plug it 
up. We shall be on our way before long.” 

The judge nodded, and the captain vanished, 
leaving behind him a subtle effect of having 
stopped us midway of our course of conversa- 
поп. Somebody spoke. ‘What did the cap- 
tain come and tell us that for?” 

The judge turned on the speaker and shook 
his head. “The captain has a great responsi- 
bility. A steamer stopped in mid-ocean pre- 
sents unusual possibilities of trouble. No- 
body worries over broken machinery. It's the 
people. We're six hundred persons, capable of 
strange things. So long as the ship goes on 
and we hear the trundle of the screw, we yield 
to the subtle manifestation of authority, we 
obey the captain because it is he who keeps 
the ship on her course. It is his only hold on 
us. If he fails. to steer true, if he does not, day 
in and day out, maintain the harmonious work- 
ing of all the machinery, we lose confidence in 
him. And six hundred people offer prodigious 
possibilities of anarchy.” 

“But he can depend on a lot of us to help 
him," came another voice. ‘I guess we could 
keep things in order on this ship if worst came 
to worst." 

“ Perhaps," the judge answered. “But where 
would we get our authority? From thecaptain? 
You see, it all depends on him in the end.” 

“But he would manage to call on some one 
who would help him," the last speaker ob- 
jected. “If trouble were brewing he would 
certainly call for help.” 

The judge gazed at us all and replied heav- 
ily. "I was on the Parthia ten years ago.” 

Interest blazed up among us. “She lost her 
propeller off Oonamak”—‘ You were three 
months adrift ”—“ I understood that there was 
killing "—*'* How was she brought in at last ? "— 
“Who was the unlucky skipper ?”—“ Is it true 
that murder —— 2"—'' You were there ?"— 
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BY HARRY TOWNSEND 


We tossed scraps of that famous tragedy of 
the Pacific back and forth about the judge, 
vving with each other in throwing suggestions 
to him, innuendoes, hints of horror and terror. 
And he gazed austerely at us till we fell silent. 
Then he said, “Pl tell you what I know of it. 
But I can't attempt to justify my opinions. As 
a matter of fact, we were saved by a man sixty 
years behind the times, a missionary to the 
heathen who was scorned even by his own sect. 
But he had authority. "That is the only ex- 
planation I can offer you. When you have 
heard the facts you can form your own judg- 
ments. 

* You remember that the Parthia sailed from 
Yokohama in August of 1898 and was not 
heard from till the 17th of December of the 
same year. I gather that none of vou have 
heard anything more definite than rumor as to 
what occurred during those months when the 
Parthia was lost to this world. So I shall start 
in at the beginning and give you some details. 

“We left Yokohama in the morning and our 
destination was Seattle. The Parthia was not 
a large vessel and she was crowded with pas- 
sengers, not of the tourist variety, but mainly 
professional men and their families, clerks 
homeward bound on a holiday, captains going 
to the Coast to take charge of ships, a few ofli- 
cers en roule to a new station—the crowd that 
throngs eastbound steamships from Oriental 
ports when fares are low. I myself was going 
to, Maine after three years service as consul in 
an interior city. The captain of the Parthia 
was an experienced man who had formerly 
commanded sailing ships; a taciturn, diffident 
fellow getting well along in years. The crew 
was made up of Europeans, except in the 
steward’s department where Chinese were em- 
ploved. 

“The passage was expected to con-ume 
twentv-four davs. 

“When we were five days out from the Ja- 
panese coast, at four o'clock in the morning. 
the propeller struck a floating log and was 
broken ої. The racket of the racing engines, 
the hissing of steam and the clatter of rending 
steel was terrific and within ten minutes after 
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the accident three hundred men, women and 
children were huddled on the dripping decks of 
the Parthia peering out into a wet, clinging 
fog. There was not what you could reason- 
ably call a panic, the officers of the ship behaved 
excellently, but it was half an hour before we 
were finally assured by the captain himself that 
the steamer was uninjured and would not sink. 
In that space of time the nerves of us all were 
thoroughly unsettled and we went back to our 
staterooms convinced that a gross deception 
had been worked on us. We dressed, and by 
six o'clock we were all out on deck again, 
prepared to demand explicit answers to our 
questions. 

* Captain Myers, unused to dealing with a 
throng of passengers, failed to satisfy some of 
us that we knew the exact truth. He admitted 
that the propeller was gone and the engines dis- 
abled, but he made the mistake of asserting that 
“everything was all right,’ and that it was ‘only 
a matter of time till the steamer would be under 
weigh again.’ In short, he allowed his con- 
sciousness of having to depend on himself to in- 
fluence him too far. He refused torecognize 
what we thought were our just claims and 
threw all the weight of his authority upon us to 
make us keep silence and accept his unsup- 
ported statement as to our present and ultimate 
safety. 

“Had the morning been bright and clear, 
or had the accident happened at some hour in 
the daytime, it is likely that we would have been 
in adifferent temper. But we were profoundly 
conscious that we had barely missed being 
drowned in our beds. We attributed our 
safety to luck, to Providence, and therefore sus- 
pected Captain Myers of plotting against us. 
In short, where as individuals we would have 
congratulated ourselves, as a crowd we were 
sullen and distrustful. 

“T have a notion that the captain, inside of 
twenty-four hours after the accident, knew how 
we felt. He had got some sail on the steamer, 
all, in fact, that she would carry, and it didn't 
give her steerageway in the battling fogg 
breeze that blew down from Kamchatka and 
chilled us. But he stuck to his astertion that 
we were all right and, as I view it now, kept 
his head excellently. 

* During the next week we passengers got 
acquainted with each other in a fashion impos- 
sible on a speeding liner. Now that we were 
finally assured of the soundness of our vessel, 
seeing that our meals were regular, our sleep 
uninterrupted and the discipline of the crew 
unrelaxed, we drew together and made the best 
of it. Really, we were quite contented that 
week. True, the fog still eddied about us and 
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the inefficient sails flapped drearily on the 
slender yards and the Parthia rolled in the 
trough of the easy swell. But we wereengaged 
in finding out who we were. 

“T recall vividly the gradual emergence of 
the Reverend Jonas Hampstead. I presume 
that none of us would have noticed him un- 
der ordinary circumstances. But we were 
isolated, for an indefinite period, and we dug 
into each other’s history and possibilities and 
characters with unwearied zest. Among three 
hundred decent and colorless folk the Reverend 
Mr. Hampstead stood apart, both by manner 
and by action. 

* He was a spare, pale complexioned, elderly 
man who clothed himself in black, rusty gar- 
ments of ancient cut. He had never been 
handsome and age had accentuated a meager 
jaw, thin nose.and stern eyes. His hands were 
crooked, apparentlv from some form of malnu- 
trition, and his voice was harsh and nasal. He 
was by no means retiring, but he seemed in- 
different to all the rest of us. At times he was a 
blanket on our mild festivities. Not that he 
talked, or argued; he simply overlooked us with 
a calmness that irritated. For some time we 
knew nothing of him, except that he had been 
a missionary for some Presbyterian society 
in some out-of-the-way city in the inside of 
China. 

“But as we turned expectantly from one to 
another for amusement our eyes constantly fell 
upon the Reverend Jonas Hampstead. He 
aggravated our restlessness. He tempted us 
to impertinence, with his air of indifference, of 
contempt, of scorn of our little bustling activ- 
ities. And one by one we pitted our audacity 
against his reserve and drew him out, word by 
word, till we gathered a faint sketch of his his- 
tory. 

“Не was seventy years old, and for fifty 
years had been preaching the gospel to the 
heathen. In all that time (we learned), he had 
visited the United States but twice, both times 
to raise funds for some obscure mission work. 
The last time he was home had been ten 
years before. His contempt for what he found 
in his church in America was profound. 

“You see, Jonas had left the theological semi- 
nary years before you and I were born. He 
had been taught a stern, hard religion, the re- 
ligion of your fathers and mine; in those days 
men were not afraid to believe hard things. 
Jonas had gone from the seminary filled. in 
every corner of his narrow soul with dogmas of 
predestination of saints, damnation of unbap- 
tized infants, salvation by Grace—a_ whole 
category of things we no longer dare believe. 
And he had gone out to the heathen, carrying 
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to them the message of an unbending and 
harsh faith. Can't vou see him, in that for- 
gotten inside citv of China, preaching hell and 
the condemnation of sinners? And he had been 
constant and industrious. He had taught 
what he believed to the placid and unastonished 
heathen day in and vear out, for a score of 
vears, for twoscore vears, for fifty years. And 
all the time the world from which he came had 
moved on, dropping by the wayside the doc- 
trines he cherished as immutable and eternal. 
His church had passed by him, hastened on to 
broader things, to easier doctrines, to popular 
dogmas, toward liberality. I suppose nobody 
had ever taken pains to tell him that Presby- 
terians didn't teach clection of saints any more. 
I doubt whether he would have listened, any- 
way. He wasn't that kind of a man. 

* So here he was among us, on the drifting 
Parthia, and we studied him gleefully and sev- 
eral young missionaries shook their heads at 
him pityingly, and we all laughed in our sleeves 
at a relic of a time we had never known. Of 
course he didn't catch the point of our chatter. 
We were pert, disrespectful almost; and he 
stood there unmoved by it all, austerely con- 
temptuous of our business, our gossip, our 
petty philosophy. Once in a while he would 
open his mouth and say something, when one 
of the young missionaries stepped too boldly. 
I wish you could have heard him. Jonas didn't 


argue. He merely restated a fact, coldly, 
firmly. And I have seen the vounger man 


flush angrily and turn away uneasily, as though 
somebody had whispered a caution in his ear. 

“You observe we had the foundation for an 
infinite jest. We had Jonas, an antediluvian 
in faith and belief, a ridiculous, unmodern 
figure, and we had all the leisure in the world 
in which to taste the joke and roll it under our 
tongues and talk it over and laugh. But in 
some way the jest failed to march. If ‘the old 
man would have argued I think we might have 
made our joke good. But you see he never 
offered to debate a matter. He settled it 
calmly, stating his doctrine as a fact indis- 
putable and exactly true. One couldn't hold 
one's face against that. It shook one’s whole 
knowledge of the world when Jonas laid down 
his preposterous, incredible dogmas as with 
authority. One felt that, after all, one ought 
to keep one's beliefs. He made us feel as 
though we were deserters, children run away 
from school, truants from faith. 

“Possibly all this bores vou. But I must 
impress on you the general character of the 
Reverend Mr. Hampstead, for he suddenly did 
something so amazing, so unexpected that we 
gaped. 
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“I must confess that one week put an end to 
our acceptance of Captain Myers's optimism. 
The eighth day dawned and the Parthia still 
swung in the trough of the swell and at the head 
of the saloon stairs the chart bore testimony to 
the fact that since the screw had been twisted 
off we had drifted, sailed and sagged just sixty- 
seven miles, and that to the southward and not 
eastward. We knew that it would take a gale 
of wind to give the poor sails we could spread 
power enough to send us along toward our des- 
tination at even the slowest pace. Also we 
had figured out that our chances of being 
picked up by another vessel were slender indeed. 
Few vessels take any route we were traversing. 
and in the constant fog we feared to think of 
an approaching ship. 

“I was one of the committee appointed in 
the first cabin to confer with Captain Myers 
and explain to him our feeling. It was a dreary 
meeting. Myers confronted us, outwardly at 
ease, but displaving at intervals an unsureness, 
a hesitation that did not fail of its effect. He 
went at length into the fact that the ship car- 
ried provisions enough for five months, that we 
were comfortable and safe, that he was doing 
his best, that in due time we would be missed 
and a steamer sent to look for us. He had it 
all figured out on a slip of paper. Ile prom- 
ised us relief within thirty days. 

“We went back and reported in the saloon. 
Mothers sat and listened to our statement of the 
result of our mission while their babies cried or 
gurgled or played on the carpet under the feet 
of the silent, unaffected Chinese servants. 
Some bitter words were said. I'm afraid we 
were pretty despondent. But we agreed to put 
up with our plight for thirty davs. 

“Tt was an interminable month. The ship 
steadily grew uncomfortable. We stood harsh- 
ly on our rights. І recall that we were always 
complaining to the captain that the second- 
cabin passengers infringed on our deck-room, 
that they were overbold and paid no attention to 
the usual notices restricting them to certain 
portions of the ship. Myers listened to everv- 
thing pleasantly, quietly, silently, his gray head 
always neatly covered by his spotless cap, his 
long uniform coat carefully buttoned across his 
chest. But he didn’t do anything—but wait. 

“Хо steamer сате to our rescue. The thirty 
days passed and a week besides. The commit- 
tee waited on the captain again and insisted that 
something be done. A boat should be sent off. 
The engines should be repaired. We com- 
manded him to take us to port. This time 
Mvers listened frowningly. He explained that 
it was over a thousand miles to the nearest in- 
habited land. All the resources of a shipyard 
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He was 
Then we ex- 


would be needed to fix the machinery. 
doing his best. We must wait. 
ploded. 

** It should have been avoided at any cost, 
that loud, angry debate between the master of 
the Parthia and us, the outraged passengers. 
Our hot words carried all over the vessel, clear 
down into the second cabin, into the engine- 
room, into the quarters of the crew. І confess 
that we were in the wrong and Myers was right. 
But it was a difficult impasse. It ended in the 
captain's peremptorily ordering us out of his 
cabin. 

**'That night the ship seethed with discon- 
tent and even mutiny. The crew hung round 
the saloon doors. The firemen sneaked on 
deck and listened to our red-hot arguments in 
favor of seizing the ship and working her (God 
knows how!) into some port. Women wailed. 
Children wakened and bawled piercingly. 
Men cursed violently and we welcomed the 
second-cabin passengers when they came ina 
body to back us up in any desperate measures. 

** You can see that it only needed a match to 
explode the magazine. The next morning a 
seaman refused duty. He stood by the saloon 
door and cursed the mate. The captaincame 
and spoke curtly. He ordered the rest of the 
watch to put the recalcitrant in irons. No one 
moved. We all stood, silently waiting for the 
outcome of the struggle. It seems to me that 
the whole ship was voiceless, while the gray- 
haired, immaculattly dressed captain stared 
down at the grinning sailor. • It is unbelievable, 
but nobody of us all raised his hand or gave a 
sign in favor of authority. Let the captain 
fight it out. 

“ For the second time the old man said aus- 
terely, ‘Put that man in irons? No one 
moved. The seaman, drunk with insolence, 
laughed loud and long, staring round at us all 
as much as to say, ‘Look at me! I'm the man 
to talk!" And Myers, without a tremor of hesi- 
tation, without a look at any of us, quietly drew 
a revolver from his pocket and shot the man 
through the forehead. 

“For the moment we were silent. We saw 
the dead man curled up on the deck, and we 
went back to our rooms. The whole situation 
was changed. Our informal agglutination was 
dissolved. In the presence of death it was 
every man for himself. We avoided the saloon. 
We came to dinner scatteringly and viewed 
askance the figure of the captain at the head of 
his table, imperturbable, silent, steadv-eved. 
Women peeped at him through half-opened 
doors. One heard now and then, from some 
curtained cabin, the sound of stifled sobs. Ме 
men didn't speak to each other. We moped 
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apart, shaken by mysterious forebodings, star- 
ing at the gray, cloudy sea. Now and then 
some man would come out into the middle of 
the smoking-room, light his cigar with a flour- 
ish and start to say something. But we would 
look aside, get up and leave him to mumble 
inarticulately to himself; we were afraid. 

“The next morning we rose from a half- 
eaten breakfast to hear the sound of the ship's 
bell tolling. Heavy feet tramped by. There 
was the low swish of canvas dragged along the 
deck, the hoarse voice of the chief officer mut- 
tering commands. We came out, blinking, 
and saw the captain standing on the lower 
bridge, in his immaculate uniform. His low, 
quiet tones met our ears: ‘Present my compli- 
ments to Mr. Hampstead and ask him to read 
the burial service.’ 

“T feel yet the sudden surprise that we 
evinced. Why Hampstead? Why this solemn, 
stern old man with the crooked hands? Why 
not some of the other ministers? Why not the 
man in sleek bands and proper cloth who read 
prayers on Sunday in the first cabin saloon ? 
Why Hampstead ? 

“The old man came out, his worn Bible 
under his arm, and took his stand by the plank 
on which the canvas-swathed body lay. And 
as he did so we realized that Hampstead, the 
old Presbyterian, had kept himself apart from 
us. He had taken no share in our discussions. 
He had silently refused to censure the captain, 
to blame Myers for our great, appalling mis- 
hap. We recognized an enemy in him. He 
was not one of us. He was neither shocked 
nor moved to priestly rebuke. We scowled at 
him. He approved of a murder. 

“So fancy to yourselves our bitter amaze- 
ment when Jonas opened his Bible and read in 
a harsh voice: Thy way and thy doings have 
procured these things unto thee; this is thy 
wickedness, because it is bitter, because it reach- 
est unto thine heart. Ten minutes later they 
tipped the plank and the body of the sailor slid 
off into eternity and, if Hampstead was to be 
believed, into hell. 

“We listened with dark looks. I see Hamp- 
stead’s austere, colorless face bent on us in 
stern admonition, while on the bridge Myers 
contemplated us all with unperturbed counte- 
nance. The ceremony ended, and I think 
many of us caught the glance that passed. be- 
tween the two men—the captain who had killed 
the body and the minister who had condemned 
the soul. It was a brief, poignant interchange 
of steadfast purpose, as if Hampstead had said 
to the captain: *I will do my part. Be strong,’ 
and Myers had returned, ‘I am still strong.’ 

"I think we didn't lack a certain courage 
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ourselves, for we took pains to intimate to 
Hampstead that we detested him, that we 
thought him the degraded tool of a murderous 
despotism. Not that our attitude affected him. 
He was unmoved. He looked out upon us with 
his stern old eyes and gave us to understand that 
he knew; that he regarded us as pettish children, 
who had to be beaten with stripes into obe- 
dience to right, and to authority. 

** Of course we left him out of our discus- 
sions after that; carefully avoiding him and 
warning one another against him. By this 
time we looked upon the captain as a monster, 
bloodthirsty, cruel, desirous of outrage and 
rapine. It sounds ridiculous in the telling, but 
we honestly had lost all sense of law and order. 
Qut. on the dull, fog-shrouded Pacific we were 
three hundred people battling for elemental 
life. And our first and hottest wrath was to- 
ward the embodiment of authority, against the 
calm, immovable soul who gazed down at us 
from the bridge and controlled us and ruled 
us and governed us by the power of authority. 

**So we went from hot talk to cold plotting. 
Discreetly, silently, we went about organizing 
ourselves into a band to seize the ship from the 
captain and take her into some port. How? 
We had a dozen schemes. Only let us get the 
upper hand, we stormed, and we'll save our- 
selves. Were we to stand for murder and 
slow starvation? Not we. We were American 
citizens. We were able to look out for our- 
selves. We weren't going to stand Myers's 
insolence and incapacity any longer. 

* Some of us (I'm ashamed to say it) tam- 
pered with the crew. We were mad, of course, 
but then we were in a hard plight and the con- 
stant view of women crving, the incessant sound 
of women whispering in distress, gets on one's 
nerves. And the steamer still rolled in the 
trough of the sea and the chart still showed 
that our infinitesimal progress led no whither. 

*[ shan't go into details, but one night, 
when the deepest of us in the plot didn't sus- 
pect it, trouble broke out. In that bitter, dis- 
illusioning half hour we learned our lesson, the 
lesson taught by a crew out of hand, drunk with 
stolen liquor and maddened bv release from 
long restraint. The Parthia became a hell. 
The wildest of us were terror-stricken at sight 
of the lawless, blazing passions of the men 
whom we had ourselves approached with pro- 
posals of a mutinous character. As we 
trampled on each other to get within the 
shelter of the cabin, as we heard the shrieks of 
fleeing women, the oaths and wild uproarious 
laughter of pursuing fiends, as we rushed out 
only to be hurled back bv rough arms and 
crashing fists, we realized that between us and 


our women and our children and the worst of 
fates, there stood only the arm of Captain Myers 
and his authority. 

“It was dark night and we could see neither 
friend nor foe. I recall that I myself stood on 
the saloon stairs, clinging to the banisters, 
staring upward at the closed door beyond 
which the battle was raging. Now and again a 
sharp report echoed down to us and we held 
our breath, knowing that death was abroad. 

“Gradually all of us huddled round the 
stairs, gazing up at the huge door that gave and 
strained under the impact of hurtling bodies. 
We wondered how we should come out. One 
man would whisper across to his neighbor to 
know whether one might count on the officers 
standing by the captain. Another would 
groan; licking his drv lips with trembling 
tongue. Women, holding their children to 
their breasts, swayed among us, wide-eyed, 
ready to scream when the big door between 
them and unspeakable outrage crashed in- 
ward. 

“You will sav that three hundred of us 
should have mastered thecrew. But vou must 
remember that we were unnerved, shot through 
with suspicion, struggling in the net of fear and 
horror and weakness. And the crew outnum- 
bered the men of us. Oh, it was a sweet plight 
that we had got ourselves in! 

“The door opened—at last. We held our 
breath and peered miserably at the blank dark- 
ness it disclosed. No one appeared. From 
outside came the sound of sighs, of odd, choking 
groanings. Some one hurried past, with firm, 
heavy step. A voice from way forward called 
out, ‘Turn on the deck-lights!’ 

“The order was obeved and we caught the 
reflection of the rising glow of the electric 
lamps outside as the current poured into them. 
Then a figure appeared in the open doorway, 
the immaculate, calm figure of Captain Mvers. 
We heaved ourselves toward him, shouting. 

“But he paid no attention to us. His crisp 
tones cut over our heads. ‘Mr. Hampstead?’ 

“We surged back, peering over our shoul- 
ders. We saw the old missionary rise from his 
seat far back in the saloon and set down a little 
girl from his arms. He walked forward quietly 
and looked up at the captain. ‘Iam here,’ he 
said simply. 

“<The purser and the chief officer have been 
killed,’ said Myers quietly. ‘I rely on you to 
look after the passengers. The steward will 
report to you. Please allow nobody on deck.’ 
And after а cool stare at us all the captain 
stepped back and disappeared. 

“I wish I could narrate the small events of 
the night, but I can only state that the old mis- 


“му hi head bared and bowed, listened while Hampstead 
yers, his gray hea nd bowed, - 
raied his seamed meager visage to the invisible sky and prayed 
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sionary took command with a definiteness, a 
sureness, a silent imperiousness that balked any 
opposition. He herded us to our cabins, lis- 
tened to the complaints of women, soothed 
with crooked hands weeping children, within 
an hour had cleared the saloon and wassitting 
placidly beside the steward, reading his Bible 
through large, iron-rimmed spectacles, while 
the Chinese boys slipped around cleaning up 
the mess of: dirt, torn clothes, and shredded 
matting that marked the tumult and conflict 
of the mutiny. Now and again Hampstead 
would cease reading and enunciate a Chinese 
sentence in a harsh, nasal voice. Each time the 
boys would gather quickly and then separate 
on their varied errands. 

“In the morning we learned something of 
what had really happened. We saw splin- 
tered wood-work about the decks, strange, 
bluish splotches on the white planks, an uneasy 
and shamefaced alacrity in the movements of 
the crew. In the shadow of the bridge four 
bodies lay under a tarpaulin; and we understood 
that the chief officer, the purser and two en- 
gimeers lay there awaiting burial. They had 
been on the captain’s side. There were whis- 
pers that a dozen bodies had been thrown 
overside during the night, that down in the 
recesses of the ship mutineers were dying of 
their wounds. But no one spoke openly of all 
this. We were left to surmise, to innuendo, to 
glances. Е 3r 

“ At noon Hampstead buried the four faithful 
officers, praying fervently over them for the rest 
of us. Myers stood on the lower bridge, vigi- 
lant, spotless in garb, apparently undisturbed. 
And when the short ceremony was over we 
went down to luncheon. 

“The days after this are, to my remem- 
brance, dreamlike. I observe Hampstead aus- 
terely vigilant, fulfilling his duties without 
ardor or word of mouth. I recall that our food 
gave out slowly, having been sadly wasted by 
the mutineers. We came to the day when we 
had no fresh milk, the cows having gone dry. 
Babies suffered. We had no meat. Curry 
powder failed. We were on an allowance of 
water, supplied by the condensers. The dark 
winter of the North Pacific settled down on 
us. We read much, sitting in the saloon and 
warming ourselves over the steam coils. 

* But we had one satisfaction. High winds 
had been availed of to drive the Parthia into 
the great Japanese current which flows in a 
huge arc from the coast of Asia to the northern 
coast of America. The chart showed steady 
progress eastward, of fifty miles one day, of one 
hundred miles another day. "The sails were 
filled with sleety winds. The ship wallowed 
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along on a course. In time we would gain a 
port. 

* As the horrors of the mutiny faded, we 
slowly picked up spirit enough to enter into 
certain pale amusements. We sang at night 
over the saloon piano. We gave a concert to 
the second cabin and that dark part of the ship 
blazed with lights in honor of a grand reception 
to the first cabin. But, after all, our principal 
interest was in Jonas Hampstead’s nightly 
prayers. In taking charge of the passengers 
at the captain's orders, he had taken over the 
cure of our souls as well. He was instant in 
season and out of season. He said grace at 
meals. He prayed over the sickchildren. He 
labored earnestly with the doubting. He 
preached fervently to the sinners. 

* Never did ship drift across the foggy, 
gloomy Pacific under such circumstances as 
did the old Parthia. From daylight till mid- 
night we were under the spell of the old mis- 
sionary's zeal True, he preached an out- 
worn, neglected doctrine, a harsh and forbid- 
ding creed. But he believed it. Somehow we 
perceived that his strength flowed from it. He 
thundered out against all sin, making no dis- 
tinction between the venial and the mortal. He 
held before us the prospect of hell-fire. He 
adjured us in the name of an angry and jealous 
God to come to the Mercy-Seat. He mocked 
our worldly hopes. He refused to listen to our 
arguments. And with it all he offered us no 
sure salvation, but left us to face eternal con- 
demnation should our election not be made 
sure by Divine Grace. I suppose that he 
taught us the sternest dogma of a stern sect. 
But in those shadowy, murky days the religion 
he lived appealed to us. It was strong meat, 
but we needed it. Driving about on a stormy 
sea, with little real hope of living to set foot on 
land, we faced with equanimity the prospect 
that we could not appease by any sacrifice a 
righteously wrathful Deity. We gained (but 
transiently, I fear) a glimpse of that enduring 
hardihood that smiles at God even when He 
smites. 

“І fear I weary you. So I pass on, merely 
saying that during those miserable, һай-` 
starved weeks, we bent to the will of two men: 
the immaculately dressed, steady-eved captain, 
always vigilant, taciturn and ready, and the 
gaunt, crooked-handed missionary with his 
fiery spirit and ceaseless importunity to mend 
our wicked ways. 

“On the second of December the Parthia 
then riding out the end of a severe gale, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, Captain Myers stepped 
inside the saloon door and said quietly, ‘The 
Armeria of Seattle has answered our signals 
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and will tow us into Puget Sound.’ On the 
seventeenth of that month the Parthia was 
slowly warped into her berth in Seattle and we 
went ashore. 

“But I have still something to tell. Pos- 
sibly it explains more than one would think. 
At least I like to suppose that, at the very last, 
I caught a glimpse of that ultimate strength, 
that ultimate base of authority which we have 
been discussing here while the engineers plug 
that boiler tube. 

**We had entered the Sound and two large 
tugs made fast on either quarter of the Parthia. 
A booted and waterproofed pilot lolled on the 
bridge. All through the steamer we were 
packing up our belongings, writing letters, 
chatting excitedly over the past. As night fell 
I walked out on the dripping deck and stared 
at the misty hills of Washington, starred here 
and there by glowing lights. In my tramping 
I repassed Captain Myers'scabin several times, 
and my ear caught the sound of Jonas Hamp- 
stead's voice. When I had made the round of 
the deck and passed again I saw through the 
partly opened shutter the missionary and the 
captain facing each other. I heard the captain 
say, in a curiously modulated voice, ‘There 
was nothing else to do^ If I did not kill the 
mutineers, I should have failed in my duty. 
But I am a murderer, just the same. I have 
lost my soul's salvation." 

“Blame me for listening if you will, but this 
is what I overheard Hampstead answer, in a 
harsh, untuneful voice: ‘My brother, we are 
both miserable sinners and unworthy of any 
saving grace. Let us pray.’ І confess that I 
stood there, opposite that partly opened shutter 
and looked in upon the two old men. Myers, 
his gray head bared and bowed, listened while 
Hampstead raised his seamed meager visage 
to the invisible sky and said in a firm voice: 
“О Lord, we two miserable sinners stand before 
Thee to-night knowing that Thou hast out of 
‘Thine own good pleasure chosen some to ever- 
lasting life and joy with Thee and others Thou 
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hast in Thy just wrath elected to eternal destruc- 
tion. We are blood guilty, for the burden Thou 
hast laid upon us has been heavy. We beg for the 
infinite gijt of Thy saving grace. But we 
know that Thou art a sure foundation for our 
faith and if there be no health in us and Thou 
hast judged us unworthy of salvation, we are 
content. But, O Gracious Lord, grant us 
strength to save others to Thy honor and glory. 
Amen.’ 

“When this extraordinary petition had been 
offered there ensued a silence. It was broken 
by Captain Myers. He said quietly, ‘I sup- 
pose that is quite right. I must answer for my 
own acts. One must do one's duty without 
reference to consequences to himself. After 
all, what do I matter—compared to a ship- 
load of people? Не opened the door and 
passed out with a brisk, assured, authoritative 
step. As the door closed after him I saw the 
missionary raise an agonized face and heard 
him mutter, clasping crooked hand in crooked 
hand, ‘Lord, Thy will be done, not mine.’ 

“You understand, " said the judge, ‘‘that I’m 
not defending their theology. I am only stat- 
ing the fact: those two old men saved three 
hundred lives by virtue of their belief and re 
liance in an impregnable and unswerving au- 
thority. After all, if we are to do anything 
quite worth while, we have to believe in— 
well ?—possibly even in our own damnation.” 
He was silent, and from the deck we heard a 
woman's rapid wail, “Captain, if anything 
should happen, remember I have my baby!” 

The captain of the Gaelic's quiet tones 
reached us. ‘‘That relieves my mind of much 
responsibility. I shall entrust the baby to you. 
I know you will look out for it. We shall be 
going in a quarter of an hour.” The woman 
passed the open door with face alight, calling 
to a companion, “Мегге all right! The captain 
says we're going to start in a quarter of an 
hour!” 

The judge nodded his head. 
The voice of authority!" 


“You hear it? 
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Synopsis: — Simon de Gex, M. P., has been advised by his physicians that he has but a few more 
months to live. He therefore resigns his seat in Parliament, breaks his engagement with Eleanor Faver- 


sham and decides to spend what little time is left him in doing good and in helping others. 


His 


secretary, Dale Kynnersley, forsaking Maisie Ellerton, has become infatuated with Lola Brandt, a lady 
well known as the owner and trainer of a wonderful horse, Sultan, whom she has exhibited in all the 


capitals of Europe. 


The horse has recently been mysteriously poisoned and Anastasius Papado- 


poulos, an absurd dwarf, but Lola's devoted slave—himself a trainer of cats—has set himself the task of 


discovering the murderer. 


In the hope of persuading the lady to release his protégé from her toils, 


Simon de Gex calls upon Lola Brandt, but finds her a very different type of woman than he anticipated 


CHAPTER VI (Continued) 


"pss next time I called on Lola Brandt I 
went with the fixed determination to 
make some progress in my mission. I 
vowed that I would not be seduced by trum- 
pery conversation about Yokohama, or allow 
my mind to be distracted by absurd adven- 
tures among cats. I would clothe myself in 
the armor of eumoiriety, and, with the sword 
of duty in my hand, I would go forth to battle 
with the Enchantress. All said and done, 
what was she but a bold-faced strapping wo- 
man without an idea in her head save the 
enslavement of an impressionable boy several 
years her junior? It was preposterous that I, 
Simon de Gex, who had beguiled and fooled 
an electorate of thirty thousand hard-headed 
men into choosing me for their representative 
in Parliament, should not be a match for a Lola 
Brandt. As for her complicated feminine 
personality, her intuitiveness, her magnetism, 
her fascination, all the qualities in fact which 
my poetical fancy had assigned to her, they 
had no existence in reality. She was the most 
commonplace person I had ever egrountered, 
and I had been but a sentimental lunatic. 

In this truly admirable frame of mind I en- 
tered her drawing-room. She threw down the 
penny novel she was reading, and with a little 
cry of joy sprang forward to greet me. 

“Im so glad you've come. I was getting 
the blind hump!" 

Did I not say she was commonplace? I hate 
this synonym for boredom. It may be elegant 
in the mouth of a duchess and pathetic in that 
of an oyster-wench, but it falls vulgarly from 
intermediate lips. 

* What has given it to you?” I asked. 


“The poor little ouistiti is dead. It’s this 
abominable climate. ” 

I murmured condolences. I could not ex- 
hibit unreasonable grief at the demise of a sick 
monkey which I had never seen. 

*] am also out of books," she remarked, 
after having paid a tribute to the memory of 
the departed. “I have been forced to ask the 
servants to lend me something to read. Have 
you ever tried this sort of thing? You ought 
to. It tells you what goes on in high so- 
ciety.” 

I was sure it didn’t. Not a duchess in its 
pages talked about having the blind hump. I 
said gravely: 

“I will ask you to lend it to me. Since Dale 
has been away I’ve had no one to make out my 
library list.” 

“Do turn Adolphus out of that chair and sit 
down," she said sinking into her accustomed 
seat. Adolphus, the Chow dog before men- 
tioned, an accomplished animal who could 
mount guard with the poker and stand on his 
head, had been pleased to favor me with his 
friendship. 

* [ miss Dale greatly," said I. 

“I suppose you do. You are very fond of 
him." 

“Very,” said I. “Ву the way, how did you 
first come across Dale?" 

She threw me a swift glance, and smiled. 

* Oh, in the most respectable way. I was 
dining at the Carlton with Sir Joshua Oldfield 
—the great surgeon, you know. He performed 
a silly little operation on me last year and since 
then we have been great friends. Dale and 
some sort of baby boy were dining there too, 
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and afterward, іп the Lounge, Sir Joshua in- 
troduced them to me. Dale asked me if he 


could call I said *Yes. Perhaps I was 
wrong, aug beno-voila! Do you know Sir 
Joshua?” 


“T sat next to him once at a public dinner. 
He’s a friend of the Kynnersleys. An amusing 
creature.” 

* He's a dear!” said Lola. 

“Do you know many of Dale’s friends?” I 
asked. 

“Hardly any,” she replied. “It is rather 
lonesome." Then she broke into a laugh. 

“I was so terrified at mecting you the first 
time. Dale can talk of no one else. He 
makes a kind of god of you. I felt I was going 
to hate you like the devil. I expected quite a 
different kind of person.” 

The diplomat listens to much and says little. 

“Indeed,” I remarked. 

She nodded. “I thought you would be a big 
beefy man with a red face, you know. He 
gave me the idea somehow by calling you a 
‘splendid chap." You see, I couldn't think of 
a ‘splendid chap’ with a white face and a 
gentle manner and your way of talking.” 

“I am sorry," said I, “not to come up to 
your idea of the heroic." 

“But you do!" she cried, with one of her 
supple twists of the body. “It was I that was 
stupid. Апа I don't hate you at all. You can 
sce that I don’t. I didn't even hate you when 
you came as an enemy.” 

“Ah!” said I, “what made you think that? 
We agreed to argue it out, if you remember.” 

She drew out of a case beside her one of her 
unspeakable cigarettes. “Do you suppose,” 
she said, lighting it, and pausing to inhale the 
first two or three puffs of smoke, “do you sup- 
pose that a woman who has lived among wild 
beasts hasn't got instinct?” 

I drew my chair nearer to the fire. 
beginning to be uncanny again. 

* I expected you were going to be horrified at 
the dreadful creature your friend had taken up 
with. Oh, yes, I know in the eyes of your class 
I'ma dreadful woman. I'm like a cat in many 
ways. I'm suspicious of strangers—espec- 
ially strangers of your class—and I sniff and 
sniff until I feel it’s all rizht. After the first 
few minutes I felt you were all right. You're 
true and honorable like Dale, aren't you?” 

Like a panther making a sudden spring, she 
sat bolt upright in her chair as she launched this 
challenge at me. Now, it is disconcerting to a 
man to have a woman leap at his throat and 
ask him whether he is true and honorable, 
especially when his attitude toward her ap- 
proaches the Machiavelian. I could only 
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murmur modestly that I hoped I could claim 
these. qualifications. 

*And you don't think me a dreadful 
woman?” 

“So far from it, Madame Brandt," I re- 
plied, “that I think you a remarkable one.” 

“I wonder if I am," she said, sinking back 
among her cushions. “I should like to be for 
Dale's sake. I suppose you know I care a 
great deal for Dale?" 

“T have taken the liberty of guessing it,” 
said I. “And since you have done me the 
honor of taking me so far into your confidence," 
I added, playing what I considered to be my 
master card, “may I venture to ask whether 
you have contemplated”—I paused—“ mar- 
riage?” 

Her brows grew dark, as she looked in- 
voluntarily at her bare left hand. 

“Tve got a husband already,” she replied. 

As I expected. Ladies like Lola Brandt 
always have husbands unfit for publication; 
and as the latter seem to make it a point of 
honor never to dic, widowed Lolas are as rare 
as blackberries in spring. 

“Forgive my rudeness,” I said, ‘‘but you 
wear no wedding ring." 

“I threw it into the sea.” 

“Ah,” said I. 

“Do you want to hear about him?” she 
asked suddenly. “If we are to be friends, 
perhaps you had better know. Somehow I 
don't like talking to Dale about it. Do you 
mind putting some coals on the fire?” 

I busied myself with the coal scuttle, lit a 
cigarette and settled down to hear the story. If 
it had not been told in the twilight hour by a 
woman with a caressing, enveloping voice like 
Lola Brandt's, I should have yawned myselí out 
of the house. It was a dismal, ordinary story. 
Her husband was a gentleman, a Captain Vau- 
venarde in the French army. He had fallen in 
love with her when she had first taken Mar- 
seilles captive with the prodigiosities of her 
horse “Sultan.” His proposals of manifold 
unsanctified delights met with unqualified re- 
jection by the respectable and not too pas- 
sionately infatuated Lola. When he nerved 
himself to the supreme sacrifice of offering 
marriage, she accepted. She had dreams of a 
social advancement—to be one of the white 
faces of the audience—in the front rows. The 
civil ceremony having been performed, he 
pleaded with her for a few weeks secrecy on 
account of his family. The weeks grew into 
months during which, for the sake of a liveli- 
hood, she fulfilled her professional engage- 
ments in many other towns. At last, when she 
returned to Marseilles it became apparent that 
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Captain Vauvenarde had no intention what- 
ever of acknowledging her openly as his wife. 
Hence many tears. Moreover he had little 
bevond his pay and his gambling debts, 
instead of the comfortable little fortune that 
would have assured her a social position. Now, 
officers in the French army who marry ladies 
with performing horses are not usually guided 
by reason, and Captain Vauvenarde seems to 
have been the most unreasonable being in the 
world. It was beneath the dignity of Captain 
Vauvenarde’s wife to make a horse do tricks 
in public, and it was beneath Captain Vauve- 
narde’s dignity to give her his name before the 
world. She must neither be Lola Brandt nor 
Madame Vauvenarde. She must give up 
her lucrative profession and live іп semi- 
detached obscurity up a little back street on an 
allowance of twopence halfpenny a week, and 
be happy, cheerful and devoted. Lola re- 
fused. Hence moretears. "There were scenes 
of frantic jealousy, not on account of any hu- 
man being, but on account of the horse. If 
she loved him as much as she loved that 
abominable quadruped whose artificial airs 
and graces made him sick every time he 
looked at it, she would accede to his desire. 
Besides he had the husband's right—/e droit du 
mari, a powerful privilege in France. She 
pointed out that he could only exercise it by 
declaring her to be his wife. Relations were 
strained. They led separate lives. From 
Marseilles, she went to Genoa, whither he 
followed her. Eventually he went away in a 
temper and never came back. She had not 
even heard from him since, and where he was at 
the present moment she had not the faintest idea. 

“So you went cheerfully on with your pro- 
fession,” I remarked. 

“T returned to Marseilles and there I lost my 
horse Sultan. Then my father died and left 
me pretty well off, and I hadn’t the heart to 
train another animal. So here I am—ah!” 

With one of her lithe movements she rose to 
her feet and with a wide gesture of the arms 
began to walk about the room, turning on the 
light and drawing the flaring chintz curtains. 
I rose, too, so as to aid her. Suddenly, as we 
met by the window, she laid both her hands on 
my shoulders and looked into my face earnestly 
and imploringly and her lips quivered. I 
wondered apprchensively what she was going 
to do next. 

“For God's sake be my friend and help me!" 

The cry, in her rich low notes, seemed to 
come from the depths of the woman's nature. 
It caused some absurd and unnecessary chord 
within me to vibrate. 

For the first time I realized that her strong, 
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handsome face could look nobly and pathetic- 
ally beautiful. Her eyes swam in an adorable 
moisture and grew very human and appealing. 
In a second all my self-denving ordinances 
were forgotten. The witch had me in her 
power again. 

* My dear Madame Brandt,” said I, “how 
can I do it?" 

“Don’t take Dale from me. I've lived 
alone, alone, alone all these years, and I 
couldn't bear it.” 

“Do you care for him so very much?” 

She withdrew her hands and moved slightly. 
* Who else in the wide world have I to care 
for?” 

This was very pathetic, but I had the sense 
to remark that compromising the boy’s future 
was not the best way of showing her devotion. 

* Oh, how could I do that?” she asked. “I 
can’t marry him. And if I do what I've never 
done before for any man—become his mistress 
—who need know? I could stay in the back- 
ground.” 

“You seem to forget, dear lady,” said I, 
“that Captain Vauvenarde is probably alive.” 

“But I tell you Гуе lost sight of him alto- 
gether.” 

* Are you quite sa sure,” I asked, regaining 
my sanity®by degrees, ‘‘that Captain Vauve- 
narde has lost sight of you?” 

She turned quickly. ‘‘What do you mean ?” 

“You have given him no chance as yet of 
recovering his freedom.” 

She passed her hand over her face, and sat 
down оп the sofa. ‘‘Do you mean—divorce ? ” 

“It’s an ugly word, dear Madame Brandt," 
said I, as gently as I could, “but you and I are 
strong people and needn't fear uttering it. 
Don't you think such a scandal would ruin 
Dale, at the very beginning of his career?" 

There was a short silence. I was glad to see 
she was feminine enough to twist and tear her 
handkerchief. 

“What am I to do?" she asked, at last. “I 
can't live this awful lonely life much longer. 
Sometimes I get the creeps.” 

I might have given her the sound advice to 
find healthy occupation in training crocodiles 
to sit up and beg; but an idea which advanced 
thinkers might classifv as more suburban was 
beginning to take shape in my mind. 

“Has it occurred to you,” I said, “that now 
you have assumed the qualifications imposed by 
Captain Vauvenarde for bearing his name?" 

“I don't understand.” 

“You no longer perform in public. He 
could have no possible grievance against you.” 

“ Are you suggesting that I should go back to 
my husband?” she gasped. 
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“Tam,” said I, feeling mightily diplomatic. 
She looked straight in front of her, with parted 
lips, fingering her handkerchief and evidently 
pondering the entirely new suggestion. I 
thought it best to let her ponder. As a general 
rule people will do anything in the world rather 
than think; so, when one sees a human being 
wrapped in thought, one ought to regard wilful 
disturbance of the process as sacrilege. I lit 
a cigarette and wandered about the room. 
Eventually I came to a standstill before the 
Venus of Milo. But while I was admiring its 
calm, mysterious beauty, the development of a 
former idea took the shape of an inspiration 
which made my heart sing. Fate had put into 
my hands the chance of complete eumoiriety. 
If I could effect a reconciliation between Lola 
Brandt and her husband, Dale would be cured 
almost automatically of his infatuation, and I 
should be the Deputy Providence bringing 
happiness to six human beings: Lola Brandt, 
Captain Vauvenarde, Lady Kynnersley, Maisie 
Ellerton, Dale, and Mr. Anastasius Papado- 
poulos, who could not fail to be delighted at the 
happiness of his goddess. There also might 
burst joyously on the earth a brood of gleeful 
little Vauvenardes and merry little Kynners- 
leys who might regard a certain Simon de Gex 
as their mythical progenitor. It mi@ht add to 
the gaicty of regiments and the edification of 
parliaments. Acts should be judged, thought 
I, not according to their trivial essence, but by 
the light of their far-reaching consequences. 

Lola Brandt broke the silence. She did not 
look at me. She said: 

“T can’t help feeling that you’re my friend.” 

“Tam,” I cried, in the exultation of my pro- 
motion to the róle of Deputy Providence. “1 
am indeed. And a most devoted one.” 

"Will you let me think over what you've 
said for a day or two—and then come for an 
answer?” 

“Willingly,” said I. 

** And you won't 

“What?” 

"No. I know you won't." 

“Tell Dale?” I said, guessing. 
course not.” 

She rose and put out her hands to me in a 
very noble gesture. I took them both and 
kissed one. 

She looked at me with parted lips. 

“You are the best man I have ever met,” she 
said. 

At the moment of her saying it, I believed it; 
such conviction is induced by the utterances of 
this singular woman. But when I got outside 
the drawing-room door my natural modesty 
revolted. I slapped my thigh impatiently 
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with what I thought were my gloves. They 
made so little sound that I found there was only 
one. I had left the other inside. I entered 
and found Lola Brandt in front of the fire, hold- 
ing my glove in her hand. She started in some 
confusion. 

“Ts this yours?” she asked. 

Now whose could it have been but mine? 
The ridiculous question worried me, off and 
on, all the evening. 


CHAPTER VII 


The murder is out. A paragraph has ap- 
peared in the newspapers to the effect that the 
marriage arranged between Mr. Simon de 
Gex and Miss Eleanor Faversham will not 
take place. It has also become common 
knowledge that I am resigning my seat in 
Parliament on account of ill health. "That is 
the reason rightly assigned by my acquaint- 
ances for the rupture of my engagement. I 
am being rapidly killed by the doleful kindness 
of my friends. They are so dismally svmpa- 
thetic. Everywhere I go there are long faces 
and solemn hand-shakes. In order to cheer 
myself I gave a little dinner party at the club, 
and the function might have been a depressed 
wake with my corpse in a coffin on the table. 
My sisters, dear, kind souls, follow me with 
anxious eyes as if I were one of their children 
sickening for chickenpox. They upbraid me 
for leaving them in ignorance, and in hushed 
voices inquire as to my symptoms. They both 
came this morning to the Albany to see what 
they could do for me. I don't see what they can 
do, save help Rogers put studs in my shirts. 
They expressed such affectionate concern that 
at last I cried out: 

* My dear girls, if you don't smile, I'll sit 
upon the hearth-rug and howl like a dog." 

Then they exchanged glances and broke into 
hectic gaiety, dear things, under the impres- 
sion that they were brightening me up. 

I am being deluged with letters. I had no 
idea I was such a popular person. They come 
from high places and lowly, from constituents 
whom my base and servile flattery has turned 
into friends, from Members of Parliament, 
from warm-hearted dowagers and from little 
girls who have inveigled me out to lunch for the 
purpose of confiding to me their love affairs. 
I could set up as a General Practitioner of 
Medicine on the advice that is given me. I 
am recommended cod liver oil, lung tonic, 
electric massage, abdominal belts, warm 
water, mud baths, Sandow's treatment, and 
every patent medicament save rat poison. I 
am urged to go to health resorts ranging geo- 
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graphically from the top of the Jungfrau to 
Central Africa. All kinds of worthy persons 
have offered to nurse me. Old General Wy- 
nans writes me a four-page letter to assure me 
that I only have to go to his friend Eustace 
Adams of Wimpole Street to be cured like a 
shot. I happen to know that Eustace Adams 
- is an eminent gynecologist. 

And the worst of it all is that these effusions, 
written in the milk of human kindness, have to 
be answered. Dale is not here. I have to sit 
down at my desk and toil like a galley slave. I 
am being worn to a shadow. 

Lola Brandt too has heard the news, Dale in 
Berlin and the London newspapers being her 
informants. Tears stood in her eyes when I 
called to learn her decision. Why had I not 
told her I was so ill? Why had I let her worry 
me with her silly troubles? Why had I not con- 
sulted her friend Sir Joshua Oldfield? She 
filled up my chair with cushions which, like 
most men, I find stuffy and comfortless, and if 
I had given her the slightest encouragement 
would have stuck my feet in hot mustard 
water. Why had I come out on such a dread- 
ful day? It was indeed a detestable day of 
raw fog. She pulled the curtains close, and, 
insisting upon my remaining among my cush- 
ions, piled the grate with coal half way up the 
the chimney. Would I like some Eucalyptus? 

“ Му dear Madame Brandt," I cried, “ ту 
bronchial tubes and lungs are as strong as a 
hippopotamus's." I wish everyone would not 
conclude that I was going off in a rapid de- 
cline. 

Lola Brandt prowled about me in a wistful, 
mothering way, showing me a fresh side of her 
nature. She is as domesticated as Penelope. 

“You’re fond of cooking, aren’t you?” I 
asked suddenly. 

She laughed. “I adore it. 
know?” : 

* [ guessed," said I. 

"Im what the French call a vraie bur- 
geoise.” 

“Tm glad to hear it," said I. 

* Are you? I thought your class hated the 
bourgeoisie.” 

“The bourgeoisie,” I said, “is the nation’s 
granary of the virtues. But for God's sake 
don't tell anyone that I said so." 

* Why?" she asked. 

“Tf it found its way into print it would ruin 
my reputation for epigrams.” 

She drew a step or two toward me in her 
slow rhythmic way and smiled. 

* When you say or do a beautiful thing you 
always try to bite off its tail." 

Then she turned and drew some needle- 
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work—plain sewing, I believe they call it—from 
beneath the Union Jack cushion and sat down. 

“ГІ make a confession," she said. “Until 
now I've stuffed away my work when I heard 
you coming. I didn’t think it genteel. What 


‘do you think ?” 


I scanned the shapeless mass of linen, or 
tulle, or whatever it was, on her lap. 

*] don't know whether it’s genteel,” I re- 
marked, “but at present it looks like nothing 
on God's earth.” 

My masculine ignorance of such mysteries 
made her laugh. She is readily moved to mild 
mirth which makes her an easy companion. 
Besides, little jokes are made to be laughed at, 
and I like women who laugh at them. There 
was a brief silence. I smoked and made 
Adolphus stand up on his hind legs and balance 
sugar on his nose. His mistress sewed. 
Presently she said, without looking up from her 
work: 

“Гуе made up my mind.” 

I rose from my cushioned seat, into which 
Adolphus, evidently thinking me a fool, imme- 
diately snuggled himself, and I stood facing 
her, with my back to the fire. 

“Well?” said I. 

“Т ат ready to go back to my husband, if he 
can be found—and, of course, if he will have 
me.? 

I commended her for a brave woman. She 
smiled rather sadly and shook her head. 

“Those are two gigantic ‘if’s.’”” 

* Giants before now have been slain by the 
valiant,” I replied. 

“ How is Captain Vauvenarde to be found ?"* 

* An officer in the French army is not like 
a lost sparrow in London. His whereabouts 
could be obtained from the French War 
Office. What is his regiment?” 

“The Chasseurs d'Aírique. Yes," she 
added thoughtfully, *I see it isn't difficult to 
trace him. I make one condition, however. 
You can't refuse me.? 

“What is that?” 

“Until things are fixed up, everything must 
go on just as at present between Dale and me. 
He is not to be told anything. If nothing 
comes of it then I'll have him all to myself. 1 
won't give him up and be left alone. As long 
as I care for him, I swear to God I won't," 
she said in her low rich voice—and I saw by her 
face that she was a woman of her word. 
* Besides, he would come raving and imploring 
—and I'm not quite a woman of stone. It 
isn’t all jam to go back to mv husband. Good- 
ness knows why I am thinking of it. It's for 
your sake. Do you know that?” 

I did not. I was puzzled. Why in the 
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world should Lola Brandt, whom I have only 
met thrce or four times, revolutionize the whole 
of her life for my sake? 

“I should have thought it was for Dale's,” 
said I. 


* I suppose you would, being a man, ” she re- : 


plied. 

I retorted, with a smile: “Woman is the 
eternal conundrum to which the wise man 
always leaves her herself to supply the answer. 
Doubtless one of these days you'll do it. 
Meanwhile I'll wait in patience! 

She gave me one of her sidelong, flashing 
glances and sewed with more vigor than ap- 
peared necessary. I admired the beautiful 
curves of her neck and shoulders as she bent 
over her work. She seemed too strong to 
wield such an insignificant weapon as a needle. 

© That's neither here nor there," she said, in 
reference to my last remark. “I say I don't 
look forward to going back to my husband— 
though why I should say ‘going back’ I don't 
know, as he left me—not I him. Anyhow, I'm 
ready to do it. If it can be managed, I'll cut 
myself adrift suddenly from Dale. It will be 
more merciful to him. A man can bear a 
sudden blow better than lingering pain. If it 
can’t be managed—well, Dale will know nothing 
at all about it and both he and I will be saved 
a mortal deal of worry and unhappiness.” 

“Suppose,” said I, “it can't be managed— 
do you propose to keep Dale ignorant of the 
danger he is running in keeping up a liaison 
with a married woman living apart from her 
husband?” 

She reflected. “If my husband says he'll 
sce me damned first before he'll come back to 
me, then Ill tell Dale everything, and you can 
say what you like to him. He'll be able to 
judge for himself. But in the meanwhile you'll 
let me have what happiness I can.? 

I accepted the compromise, and, dispossess- 
ing Adolphus, sat down again. I certainly 
had made progress. Feeling in a benevolent 
mood, I set forth the advantages she would reap 
by assuming her legal status: how at last she 
would shake the dust of Bohemia from off her 
feet, and instead of standing at the threshold 
like a disconsolate Peri, she would enter as a 
right the Paradise of Philistia which she 
craved; how her life would be one continual 
tea-party, and how, as her husband had doubt- 
less by this time obtained his promotion, she 
would be authorized to adopt high and mighty 
airs in her relations with the wives of all the 
captains and lieutenants in the regiment. She 
sighed and wondered whether she would like 
it, after all. 

“Here in England I can say ‘damn’ as often 
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as I choose. І don't say it very often, but 
sometimes I feel I must say it or explode. ” 

“There are its equivalents in French," I 
suggested. 

She laughed outright. “Fancy my coming 
out with a sacre nom de Dicu in a French 
drawing-room!” 

“Fancy your shouting ‘damn’ in an English 
one. ” 

“ That’s true,” she said. “ I suppose drawing- 
rooms are the same all the world over. I do 
try to talk like a lady—at least what I imagine 
they talk like, for I've never met опе.” 

“You see one every time you look in the 
glass,” said 1. 

Her olive face flushed. “You mustn’t say 
such things to me if you don’t mean them. I 
like to think all you say to me is true. 

“Why in the world,” I cried, “should you not 
be a lady? You have the instincts of one. 
How many of my fair friends in Mayfair and 
Belgravia would have made their drawing- 
rooms unspeakable just for the sake of not 
hurting the feelings of Anastasius Papado- 
poulous?” 

She put aside her work and, leaning over the 
arm of the chair, her chin in her hands, looked 
at me gratefully. 

* I'm so glad you've said that. 
understand it. 
away." 

“Dale,” said I, “is young and impetuous. 
I am a battered old philosopher with one foot 
in the grave." 

Quick moisture gathered in her eyes. “You 
hurt me," she said. “ You'll soon get well and 
strong again. You must." 

“Ce que femme veut, Dieu le veut,” Y laughed. 

“Eh bien, je le veux," she said with an odd 
expression in her eyes, which burned golden. 
'They fascinated me, held mine. For some 
seconds neither of us moved. Just consider 
the picture. There among the cushions of her 
chair she sprawled, beneath the light of a 
shaded lamp on the further side and in front 
of the leaping flames, a great, powerful, sinuous 
creature of sweeping curves, clad in a cling- 
ing brown dress, her head crowned with 
superb bronze hair, two warm arms bare to 
the elbow, at which the sleeve ended in coffee- 
colored lace, falling over the side of the chair, 
and her leopard eyes fixed on me. About her 
still hung the echo of her last words, spoken in 
deep tones whose register belongs less to hu- 
man habitations than to the jungle. And 
from her emanated, like a captivating odor— 
(but it was not an odor)—a strange magnetic 
influence. 

I have done my best to write her down in my 
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mind a commonplace, vulgar, good-natured 
mountebank. But I can do so no longer. 

‘There is something deep down in the soul of 
Lola Brandt which sets her apart from the 
kindly race of womankind; whether it is the 
devil, or a touch of pre-Adamite splendor, or 
an ancestral catamount I make no attempt to 
determine. At any rate she is too grand a 
creature to fritter her life away on a statistic- 
hunting and pheasant-shooting young Britain 
like Dale Kynnersley. He would never begin 
to understand her. I will save her from Dale 
for her own sake. 

All this, ladies and gentlemen, because her 
eyes fascinated me, and caused me to hold my 
breath, and made my heart beat. 

And will Captain Vauvenarde understand 
her? Of course he won't. But then he is her 
husband, and husbands are notoriously, and, 
cum privilegio, dunderheaded. I make no pre- 
tensions to understand her; but as I am neither 
her lover nor her husband it does not matter. 
She says nothing diabolical or eerie or fantastic 
or feline or pre-Adamite or uncanny or spirit- 
ual; and yet she is, in a queer, indescribable 
way, all these things. 

* Je le veux," she said, and we drank in each 
other's souls, or gaped at each other like a pair 
of idiots, just as you please. I had a horrible, 
yet pleasurable consciousness that she had 
gripped hold of my nerves of volition. She 
was willing me to live. I was a puppet in her 
hands, like the wild tomcat. At that moment 
I declare I could have purred and rubbed my 
head against her knee. I would have done 
anything she bade me. If she had sent me to 
fetch the Cham of Tartary's cap or a hair of 
Prestersjohn's beard, I would have telephoned 
forthwith to Rogers to pack a suit-case and 
book seats in the Orient Express. . 

What would have happened next Heaven 
alone knows (for we could not have gone on 
gazing at each other until I backed myself out 
at the door by way of leave-taking) had not 
Anticlimax opportunely arrived in the person 
of Mr. Anastasius Papadopoulos in his eternal 
frock-coat. But his gloves were black. 

As usual he fell on his knees and kissed his 
lady’s hand. Then he rose and greeted me 
with solemn affability. 

“Cest un privilege de rencontrer den gna- 
digsten Herrn," said he. 

Confining myself toonelanguage, I responded 
by informing him that it was an honor al- 
ways to meet so renowned a professor, and in- 
quired politely after the health of Hephaestus. 

* Ah, Signore!" he cried, “до not ask me. It is 
a tragedy from which I shall never recover. ” 

He sat down on a footstool by the side of 
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Madame Brandt, and burst into tears which 
coursed down his cheeks and mustache and 
hung like drops of dew from the point of his 
imperial. 

“Ts he dead?” asked Madame. 

“I wish he were, das Ungeheuer! No. It 
was only the iron self-restraint that I possess 
which prevented me from slaying him on the 
spot. But poor Santa Bianca! Das arme 
Liebchen! La povera! My gentle and accom- 
plished Angora! He has killed her. I can 
scarcely raise my head through grief." 

Lola put her great arm round the little man's 
neck and patted him like a child, while he 
sobbed as if his heart would break. 

When he recovered he gave us the details of 
the tragic end of Santa Bianca, and wound up 
by calling down the most ingeniously compli- 
cated and passionate curses on the head of the 
murderer. Lola Brandt strove to pacify him. 

“We all have our sorrows, Anastasius. Did 
I not lose my beautiful horse Sultan?” 

The Professor sprang to his full height of 
four feet and dashed away his tears with a 
noble gesture of his black-gloved hand. 

Base slave that he was to think of his own 
petty bereavement in face of her eternal afflic- 
tion! He turned to me and bade me mark her 
serene nobility. It was a model and an ex- 
ample for him to follow. He too would be 
brave and present a smiling face to evil fortune. 

“Behold! I smile, carissima!” he cried 
dramatically. 

We beheld—and saw his features (smudged 
with tear stains and the dye from the black 
gloves which he obviously wore out of respect 
for the deceased Santa Bianca) contorted into a 
grimace of hideous imbecility. 

* Monsieur," said he, assuming his natural 
expression, which was one of pensive melan- 
choly, “ let us change the conversation. Youare 
agreatstatesman. Will you kindlylet me know 
your opinion on the foreign policy of Germany ?" 

Whereupon he sat down again on his stool 
and regarded me with earnest attention. 

“Germany,” said I, with the solemnity of a 
Sir Oracle in the smoking-room of one of the 
political clubs, “has dreams of an Empire 
beyond her frontiers, and with a view to con- 
verting the dream into a reality is turning out 
battleships nineteen to the dozen.” 

The Professor nodded his head sagaciously 
and looked up at Lola. 

“Very profound,” said he, “very profound. 
I shall remember it. I am a Greek, Monsieur, 
and the Greeks, as you know, are a nation of 
diplomatists. ” 

“ Ever since the days of Xenophon,” said Т. 

* You're both too clever for me," exclaimed 
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our hostess. “Where did you get your knowl- 
elge from, Anastasius?” 

The Professor, flattered, passed her hand 
over his bulgy forehead. 

“I was a great student in my youth, ” said he. 
* Once I could tell you all the Kings of Rome 
and the date of the battle of Actium. But the 
pressure of weightier concerns (des ajjaires 
mehr wichtig) "—his was indeed the most ec- 
centric jargon I have ever heard—* has driven 
my erudition from me. Ma reine," he con- 
tinued, after a slight pause, * pardon me. Ihave 
not yet asked after your health. You are look- 
ing sad and troubled. What is the matter?” 

He sat bolt upright, fingering his imperial 
and regarding her with the keen solicitude of 
a family physician. To my amazement Lola 
Brandt told him quite simply: 

“I am thinking of living with my husband 
again." 

* Has the traitor been annoying you?" he 
asked with a touch of fierceness. 

"Oh, no. It's my own idea. I'm tired of 
living alone. I don't even know where he is." 

“ Do you want to know where he is ?” 

* How can I communicate with him unless I 
do?" 

Anastasius Papadopoulos rose, struck an at- 
titude and thumped his breast. 

“T will seek him for you at the ends of the 
earth, and will bring him to prostrate himsclf at 
your feet.” 

“That’s very kind of you, Anastasius,” said 
Lola gently, “but what will become of your 
cats?” 

The dwarf raised his hand impressively. 


“The Almighty will have them in Hiskeeping. - 


I have also my pupil and assistant, Quast. " 

Lola smiled indulgently from her cushions, 
showing her curious even teeth. 

* You mustn't do anything so mad, Anasta- 
sius. I forbid you.” 

“Madame,” said he in a most stately 
manner, * when I devote myself, it is to the 
death. I have the honor to salute you," he 
bowed over her hand and kissed it. “ Mon- 
sicur." He bowed to me with the profundity 
of a hidalgo, and trotted magnificently out of 
the room. 

It was all so sudden that it took my breath 
away. 

“Well 'm——" I didn't know what I was, 
so I stopped. 

Lola Brandt broke into low laughter at my 
astonishment. 

“That’s Anastasius's way,” she explained. 

“But the little man surely isn't going to 
leave his cats and start on a wild-goose chase 
all over Europe to find vour husband ?” 
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* He thinks he is, but I shan't let him." 

“I hope you won't," said I. “Апа will you 
tell me why you made so hot-headed a person 
your confidant ?? : 

I confess that I was wrathful. Here had I 
been using the wiles of a Balkan chancellery to 
bring the lady to my way of thinking, and here 
she was, to my face, making a joke of it with 
this caricature of a Paladin. 

“My dear friend,” she replied, earnestly, 
“do not be angry with me. I’ve given the 
poor little man something to think of besides 
the death of his cat. It will do him good. 
And why shouldn't I tell him? He's a dear old 
friend, and in his way was so good to me when 
Iwasunhappy. He knows all about my mar- 
ried life. You may think he's half-witted, but 
he isn't. In ordinary business dealings he's 
as shrewd as they make 'em. The manager 
who bests Anastasius over a contract is yet to 
be born.” 

By some extraordinary process of the contor- 
tionists art, she curled herself out of her chair 
on to the hearth-rug and knelt before me, her 
hands clasped on my knee. 

** You're not angry with me, are you?” she 
asked in her rich contraltó. 

I took both her hands, rose and assisted her 
to rise. I was not going to be mesmerized 
again. 

* Of course not," I laughed. 
wrath had fallen from me. 

Her bosom heaved with a sigh. “I’m so 
glad," shesaid. Her breath fanned my cheek. 
It was aromatic, intoxicating. 

“You had better find your husband as soon 
as possible," said I. 

“Do you think so?” she asked. 3 

"Yes, I do. And it strikes me I had better 
go and find him myself.” 

She started. “You?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Тһе Chasseurs d'Afrique 
are probably in Africa, and the doctors have 
ordered me to winter in a hot climate, and I 
shall go on writing a million letters a day if I 
stay here, which will kill me off in no time with 
brain-fag and writer's cramp. Your husband 
will be what the newspapers call an objective. 
Good-by,” said I. “Pll bring him to you, dead 
or alive.” 

And, without knowing it at the time, I made 
an exit as magnificent as that of Professor 
Anastasius Papadopoulos. 


Indeed my 


CHAPTER VIII 


I do not know whether I ought to laugh or 
rail. Judged by the ordinary canons that regu- 
late the respectable life to which I have been ac- 
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customed, I am little short of a lunatic. The 
Question is, Does the recognition of lunacy in 
oneself tend to amusement or anger? I think 
I compromise with myself. I am angry at 
having been forced on an insane adventure, 
but the prospect of its absurdity gives me con- 
siderable pleasure. 

Let me set it down once and for all: I resent 
Lola Brandt's existence. When I am out of her 
company I can contemplate her calmly from 
rny vantage ground of social and intellectual 
superiority. І can pooh-pooh her fascinations. 
I can crack jokes on her shortcomings. I can 
see perfectly well that I am Simon de Gex, 
M. P. (I have not yet been appointed to the 
stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds), of 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, a bar- 
rister of the Inner Temple (though a brief 
would cause me as much dismay as a command 
to conduct the orchestra at Covent Garden), 
formerly of the Foreign Office, a man of the 
world, a diner-out, a hardened jester at femi- 
nine wiles, a cynical student of philosophy, a 
man of birth and, I believe, breeding, with a 
cultivated taste in wine and food and furniture, 
one also, but for a little pain inside, who would 
soon become a Member of His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment and eventually drop the “Esquire” 
at the end of his name and stick “Тһе Right 
Honorable" in front of it—in fact a most su- 
perior, wise and important person; and I can 
also see perfectly well that Lola Brandt is an 
uneducated, lowly bred, vagabond female, with 
a taste, as I have remarked before, for wild 
beasts and tea-parties, with whom I have as 
much in common as I have with the feathered 
lady on a coster's donkey cart or the Fat 
Womanatthe Fair. Ican see all this perfectly 
well in the calm seclusion of my library. But 
when I am in her presence, my superiority, like 
Bob Acres's valor, oozes out through my finger- 
tips. I become a besotted idiot; the sense and 
the sight and the sound of her overpower me; 
I proclaim her rich and remarkable personal- 
ity, and I bask in her lazy smiles like any silly 
undergraduate whose knowledge of women has 
hitherto been limited to his sisters and the com- 
mon little girl at the tobacconist's. 

I say I resent it. I resent the low notes in 
her voice. I resent the cajolery of the supple 
twists of her body. I resent her putting her 
hands on my shoulders and, as the twopenny 
halfpenny poets say, fanning my cheek with 
her breath. If it had not been for that I should 
never have promised to go in search of her im- 
possible husband. At any rate, it is easy to 
discover his whereabouts. A French bookseller 
has telegraphed to Paris for the Annuaire 
Officiel de Armée Francaise, the French Army 
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List. It locates every officer in the French 
army, and as the Chasseurs d'Afrique gener- 
ally chase in Africa, it will tell me the station 
in Algeria or Tunis which Captain Vauvenarde 
adorns. I can go straight to him as Ma- 
dame Brandt’s plenipotentiary, and if the un- 
reasonable and fire-eating warrior does not run 
me through the body for impertinence before 
he has time to appreciate the delicacy of my 
mission, I may be able to convince him that 
a well-to-do wife is worth the respectable con- 
sideration of a hard-up captain of Chasseurs. I 
say I may be able to convince him, but I 
shrink from the impudence of the encounter. 
I am to accost a total stranger in a foreign army 
and tell him to return to his wife. This is the 
pretty little mission I have undertaken. It 
sounded glorious and eumoirous and quixotic 
and deucedly funny, during the noble moment 
of inspiration, when Lola’s golden eyes were 
upon me; but now—well, I shall have to per- 
suade myself that it is funny, if I am to carry 
it out. Itis very much like wagering that one 
will tweak by the nose the first gentleman in 
gaiters and shovel hat one meets in Piccadilly. 
This by some is considered the quintessence of 
comedy. I foresee a revision of my sense of 
humor. 

This afternoon I met Lady Kynnersley 
again—at the Ellertons. I was talking to 
Maisie, who has grown no happier,when I saw 
her sailing across to me with questions hoisted in 
her eyes. Being particularly desirous not to 
report progress periodically to Lady Kynners- 
ley, I made a desperate move. I went for- 
ward and greeted her. 
` “Lady Kynnersley,” said I, “somebody was 
telling me that you are in urgent need of 
funds for something. With my usual wooden- 
headedness I have forgotten what it is—but I 
know it is a deserving organization. ” 

The philanthropist, as I hoped, ousted the 
mother. She exclaimed at once: 

“It must have been the Cabmen and Omni- 
bus Drivers’ Rheumatic Hospital." . 

“That was it!” said I, hearing of the institu- 
tion for the first time. 

“They are martyrs to rheumatic gout, and 
of course have no means of obtaining proper 
treatment; so we have secured a site at Harro- 
gate and are building a comfortable place, half 
hospital, half hotel, where they can be put up for 
a shilling a day and have all the benefits of the 
waters just as if they were staying at the Majes- 
tic. Do you want to become a subscriber?” 

“Т am eager to,” said I. 

“Then come over here and Ill tell you all 
about it." 

I sat with her in a corner of the room and 
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listened to her fairy-tale. She wrung my heart 
to such a pitch of sympathy that I rose and 
grasped her by the hand. 

“It is indeed a noble project," I cried. “I 
love the London cabby as my brother, and Ill 
post you a check for a thousand pounds this 
evening. Good-by.” 

I left her in a state of joyous stupefaction and 
made my escape. If it had not fallen in with 
my general scheme of good works I should re- 
gard it as an expensive method of avoiding 
unpleasant questions. 

Another philanthropist, by the way, of quite 
a different type from Lady Kynnersley, who 
has lately benefited by my eleemosynary mania 
is Rex Campion. I have known him from our 
university days and have maintained a sincere 
though desultory friendship with him ever since. 
He is also a friend of Eleanor Faversham, 
whom he now and then inveigles into weird 
doings in the impossible shows of South Lam- 
beth. He has tried on many occasions to lure 
me into his web, but hitherto I have resisted. 
Being the possessor of a large fortune, he has 
been able to gratify a deserving passion for 
philanthropv, and has squandered most of his 
money on an institution—a kind of club, 
school, labor-bureau, dispensary, court of arbi- 
tration, soup-kitchen all rolled into one—in 
Lambeth, and there he lives himself, perfectly 
happy, among a hungry, grubby, scarecrow, 
tatterdemalion crowd. At a loss for a defining 
name he has called it **Barbara's Building,” 
after his mother. His conception of the cos- 
mos is that sun, moon and stars revolve round 
` Barbara’s Building. How he learned that I 
was, so to speak, standing at street corners and 
flinging money into the laps of the poor and 
needy I know not. But he came to see me a 
day or two ago full of Barbara's Building and 
departed in high feather with a check for a 
thousand pounds in his pocket. 

I may remark here on the peculiar difficulty 
there is in plaving Monte Cristo with anything 
like a picturesque grace. Any dull dog that 
owns a pen and a banking account can write 
out checks for charitable institutions. But 
to accomplish anything personal, imagina- 
tive, adventurous, anvthing with a touch of dis- 
tinction, is a less easy matter. You wake up 
in the morning with the altruistic yearnings of 
a François de Sales, and yet somehow vou go 
to bed in the evening with the craving unsatis- 
fied. You have really had so few opportuni- 
ties, and when an occasion does arise it is 
hedged around with such difficulties as to 
baflle all but the most persistent. Have you 
ever tried to give a beggar a five-pound note? I 
did this morning. 
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She was a miserable, shivering, starving 
woman of fifty, selling matches in Sackville 
Street. She held out a shriveled hand to me, 
and eyes that once had been beautiful pleaded 
hungrily for alms. 

“Неге,” said I to myself, “is an opportunity 
of bringing unimagined gladness for a month 
or two into this forlorn creature's life.” 

I pressed a five-pound note into her hand 
and passed on. She ran after me, terror on her 
face. 

“I daren't take it, sir. They would say I 
had stolen it, and I should be locked up. No 
one would believe a gentleman had given it to 
me." 

She trembled, overwhelmed by the colossal 
fortune that might, and yet might not, be hers. 
I sympathized, but not having the change in 
gold I could do no more than listen to an in- 
coherent tale of misery, which did not aid the 
solution of the problem. It was manifestly 
impossible to take back the note, and yet if she 
retained it she would be subjected to scandal- 
ous indignities. What was to be done? I 
turned my eyes toward Piccadilly and beheld a 
policeman. A page wearing the name of a 
milliner's shop on his cap whisked past me. 1 
stopped him and slipped a shilling into his 
hand. . : 

“Will you ask that policeman to come to 
me?” 

The boy*tore down the street and told the 
policeman and followed him back to me, eager 
for amusement. 

“What has the woman been doing, sir?" 
asked the policeman. 

* Nothing," said I. 
five-pound note.” 

“What for, sir?” he asked. 

“To further my pursuit of the eumoirous, " 
said I, whereat he gaped stolidly. “Ви be that 
as it may, I have given it her as a free gift and 
she is afraid to present it anywhere lest she 
should be charged with theft. Will vou 
kindly accompany her to a shop where she can 
change it, and vouch for her honesty. 

The policeman seemed to form the lowest 
opinion of my intellect, and said he didn't know 
a shop on his beat where they could change it. 
The boy whistled. The woman held the boxes 
of matches in one hand and in the other the 
note fluttering in the breeze. Idlers paused 
and looked on. The policeman grew authori- 
tative and bade them pass along. They 
crowded all the more. My position became 
embarrassing. At last the boy, remembering 
the badge of honor on his cap, undertook to 
change the note at the hatter’s at the corner of 
the street. So having given the note to the boy 
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and bidden the policeman follow him to see fair 
play, and encouraged the woman to follow the 
policeman, I resumed my walk down Sackville 
Street. 

But what a bother about a simple act of 
Charity! In order to repeat it habitually I shall 
have to rely on the attendance of a boy and a 
policeman, which would be fortuitous, or have 
a policeman and a boy permanently attached to 
my person, which would be cumbrous. 

Poor Latimer is having a dreadful time. Ap- 
parently my ten thousand pounds has vanished 
like a snowflake on the river of his liabilities. 
How he is to repay me he does not know. He 
wishes he had not yielded to temptation and 
had allowed himself to be honestly hammered. 
"Then he could have taken his family to sing in 
the streets with a quiet conscience. _ 

** My dear fellow,” said I, through the tele- 
phone this morning, **what are ten thousand 
pounds to me?” 

I heard him gasp at the other end. 

* But you're not a millionaire!” 

“I am!” I cried triumphantly. And, now I 
come to think of it, I spoke truly. If a man 
reckons his capital as half a year's income, 
doubles it, and works out the capital that such 
a yearly income represents, he is the possessor 
of a mint of money. 

“Tam,” I cried, ‘and Ill tell you what I'll 
do. ГІ settle five thousand on Lucy and the 
children, so that they needn't accompany you 
in your singing excursions. I shouldn't like 
them to catch cold, poor things, and ruin their 
voices. 

In tones more than telephonically agonized, 
he bade me not make a jest of his misery. 
I nearly threw the receiver at the block- 
head. 

“Tm not jesting,” I bawled. “I’m deadly 
serious. I knew Lucy before you did, and I 
kissed her and she kissed me years before she 
knew of your high existence; and if she had 
been a sensible woman she would have mar- 
ried me instead of you—what? The first time 
you've heard of it? Of course it is—and be 
decently thankful that you hear it now." 

It is pleasant sometimes to tell the husbands 
of girls you have loved exactly what you think 
of them; and I had loved Lucy Latimer. She 
came, an English rose, to console me for the loss 
of my French fleur de lys, Clothilde. Or was 
it the other way about? One does get so mixed 
in these things. At any rate she did not marry 
me, her first love, but jilted me most abomin- 
ably for Latimer. 
pounds on her head. 

I have been unfortunate in my love affairs. 
I wonder why? 


So I shall heap five thousand * 
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Which reminds me that I made the identical 
remark to Lucy Latimer, a month or two ago. 
(She is a plump, kind, motherly, unromantic 
little person now.) She had the audacity to 
reply that I had never had any. 

* You, Lucy Crooks, dare say such a thing!” 
I exclaimed indignantly. 

She smiled. “Аге there many more quali- 
fied than I to give the opinion?” 

I remember that I rose and looked her 
sternly in the face. 

*Lucy Crooks or Lucy Latimer," said I, 
“you are nothing more or less than a common 
hussy.” 

Whereupon she laughed as if I had paid her 
a high compliment. 

I maintain that I have been unfortunate in 
my love affairs. First there was an angel- 
faced widow, a contemporary of my mother’s 
whom I wooed in Greek verses—and let me tell 
the young lover that it is much easier to write 
your own doggerel and convert it into Greek 
than to put “To Althea” into decent Anacre- 
ontics. I also took her to the Eton and Har- 
row match and talked to her of women’s hats 
and the things she loved, and neglected the 
cricket. But she would have none of me. In 
the flood-tide of my passion she married a 
scorbutic archdeacon of the name of Jugg. 
Then there was a lady whose name, for the life 
of me, I can’t remember. It was something 
ending in ‘—іпе. We quarreled because we 
held divergent views on Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Then there was Clothilde, whose tragical story 
I have already unfolded; Lucy Crooks, who 
threw me over for this dear amiable woolen- 
headed stockjobbing Latimer, X, Y and Z— 
but here, let me remark, I was the hunted— 
mammas spread nets for me which, by the 
grace of heaven and the ungraciousness of the 
damsels, I escaped; and lastly my incompar- 
able Eleanor Faversham. Now, I thought, am 
І safe in harbor. If ever a match could have 
been labeled “Pure heaven-made goods, war- 
ranted not to shrink," that was one. But 
for this rupture there is an all-accounting 
reason. For the others there was none. I 
vow I went on falling in love until I grew ab- 
solutely sick and tired of the condition. You 
see the vocabulary of the pastime is so con- 
foundedly limited. One has to sav to B what 
one has said to A; to C exactly what one has 
said to A and B; and when it comes to repeat- 
ing to F the formularies one has uttered to 
A, B, C, D and E, one grows almost hysterical 
with the boredom of it. That was the delight- 
ful charm of Eleanor Faversham; she de- 
manded no formularics or reénactment of 
raptures. 
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Well, one thing is certain. I shall never 
have another love affair. І am not sorry. 


The Annuaire Officicl de VArmee Francaise 
has arrived. It is a volume of nearly eighteen 
hundred pages, and, being uncut both at top 
and bottom and at the side, it is peculiarly 
serviceable as a work of reference. I attacked 
it bravely, however, hacking my way into it, 
paper-knife in hand. But to my dismay the 
more I hacked the less could I find of Captain 
Vauvenarde. I sought him in the Alphabeti- 
cal Repertory of Metropolitan Troops, in the 
Alphabetical Repertory of Colonial Troops, in 
the list of officers hors cadre, in the lists of 
seniority, in the list of his regiment, wherever 
he was likely or unlikely to be. There is no 
person in the French army by the name of 
Vauvenarde. : 

I went straight to Lola Brandt with the 
hideous volume and the unwelcome news. 
Together we searched the pages. 

“He must be here,” she said, with feminine 
disregard of fact. 

*Are you cuite certain you have got the 
name right?” I asked. 

“Why, it is my own name!” 

“So it is," said I. “I was forgetting. But 
how do you know he was in the army at all?” 

He might have been an adventurer, a Cap- 
tain of Kopenick of the day, who had poured a 
gallant but mendacious tale into her ears. 

“I hardly ever saw him out of uniform. He 
was quartered at Marseilles on special duty. 
I knew some of his brother officers.” 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘there are only two alterna- 
tives. Either he has left the army or he is: " 

“Dead?” she whispered. 

“Let us hope,” said I, “that he has left the 
army.” 

“You must find out, Mr. de Gex,” she said 
in a low voice. "'Itook it for granted that my 
husband was alive. It’s horrible to think that 
he may be dead. It alters everything some- 
how. Until I know, I shall be in a state of 
awful suspense. You'll make inquiries at 
once, won't your” 

"Did you love your husband, Madame 
Brandt?” I asked. 

She looked at the fire for some time without 
replving. She stood with one foot on the 
fender. 

“T thought I did when I married him,” she 
said, at last. “I thought I did, when he left 
me.” 

* And now?” 

She turned her golden eyes full on me. It is 
a disconcerting trick of hers at any time, be- 
cause her eyes are at once wistful and com- 
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pelling; but on this occasion it was startling. 
They held mine for some seconds, and I caught 
in them a glimpse of the hieroglyphic of the 
woman's soul. Then she turned her head 
slowly and looked again into the fire. 

“Now!” she echoed. “ Мапу things have 
happened between then and now. If he is 
alive and I go to him Ill try to think again that 
I love him. It will be the only way. It will 
save me from playing hell with my Ше.” 

“Iam glad vou see your relations to Dale in 
that light," said I. 

"I wasn't thinking of Dale," she said 
calmlv. 

* Of what then, if I may ask without im- 
pertinence?” 

She broke into a laugh which ended in a 
sigh, and then swung her splendid frame away 
from the fireplace and walked backward and 
forward, her figure swaying and her arms йип 
about in unrestrained gestures. 

“ You're quite right," she said with an odd 
note of hardness in her voice. ‘‘ You're quite 
right in what you said the other day—that it 
was high time I went back to my husband. 1 
pray God he is not dead. I have a feeling that 
he isn’t. Не can’t be. І count on you to find 
him and ask him to meet me. It would be 
better than writing. I don't know what to say 
when I have a pen in my hand. You must 
find him and speak to him and send me a wire 
and Г] come straight away to any part of the 
earth. Ог would you like me to come with 
you and help you find him? But no. "That's 
idiotic. Forget that I havesaid it. I'm a fool. 
But he must be found. He must, he must!" 

Lola stood before me, wringing her hands. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I can get an introduction to the Chef de 
bureau of the information department of the 
Ministere de la Guerre in Paris,” I replied after 
a moment’s reflection. “Не will be able to 
tell me whether Captain Vauvenarde is alive or 
dead.” 

“ But he is alive. He must be.” 

“Very well," said I. “Виш I doubt whether 
Captain Vauvenarde keeps the office informed 
of his movements. ” 

“ But you'll go in search of him, won't you?” 

“The earth is rather a large place,” I ob- 
jected. “Не may be in Dieppe or he may be 
on top of Mount Popocatepetl. ? 

"Im sure you'll find him," she said en- 
couragingly. 

“You'll own,” said I, “that there's some- 


"thing humorous in the idea of my wandering 


all over the surface of the planet in search of a 
lost captain of Chasseurs. It is true, we might 
employ a private detective. ” 
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As we stood holding on to each other's shoulders in a ridiculous and compromising 
attitude the door opened and Dale Kynnersley burst, unannounced, into the room 
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“Ves!” she cried eagerly. “Why not? 
Then you could stay here—and I could go on 
seeing vou, till the news came. Let us do that.” 

The swiftness of her change of mood sur- 
prised me. 

“What is the particular object of vour going 
on seeing me?” I asked, with a smile. 

She turned away and shrugged her shoulders 
and took up her pensive attitude by the fire. 

“I have no other friend,” she said. 

“There's Dale.” 

“He's not the same.” 

“There's Sir Joshua Oldfeld.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

I lit a cigarette and sat down. There was a 
long silence. In some unaccountable way she 
had me under her spell again. I felt a per- 
fectly insane dismay at the ‘prospect of ending 
this queer intimacy, and I viewed her intrigue 
with Dale with profound distaste. Lola had 
become a habit. The chair I was sitting in 
was my chair. Adolphus was my dog. I 
hated the idea of Dale making him stand up 
and do sentry with the fire shovel, while Lola 
sprawled gracefully on the hearth-rug. On the 
other hand, the thought of remaining in Lon- 
don and sharing with my young friend the 
privilege of her society was intolerable. 

I smoked, and, watching her bosom rise and 
fall as she leaned forward with one arm on the 
mantelpiece, argued it out with myself, and 
came to the paradoxical conclusion that I 
could pack her off without a pang to Kam- 
chatka and the embraces of her unknown hus- 
band, but could not hand her over to Dale 
without feelings of the deepest repugnance. A 
pretty position to find myself in! I threw away 
my cigarette impatiently. 

Presently she said, not stirring from her pose: 

“I shall miss you terribly if you go. A man 
like vou doesn’t come into the life of a common 
woman like me without—” she hesitated for 
а word—'* without making some impression. I 
can't bear to lose you.” 

“I shall be very sorry to give up our pleas- 
ant comradeship,” said I, “but even if I stay, 
and send the private inquiry agent instead of 
going myself, I shan't be able to go on seeing 
you in this way.” 

"Why not?" 

“It would be scarcely dignified.” 

“Оп account of Dale?” 

“Precisely.” 

There was another pause, during which I 
lit another cigarette. When I looked up I saw 
great tears rolling down her cheeks. A weep- 
ing woman always makes me nervous. You 
never know what she is going to do next. 
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Safety lies in checking the tears, in administer- 
ing a tonic. Still her wish to retain me was 
very touching. I rose and stood before her by 
the mantelpiece. 

“You can't have your pudding and eat it 
too," said I. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You can't have Captain Vauvenarde for 
your husband, Dale for your cavaliere servenie 
and myself for your guide, philosopher and 
friend, all at the same time.” 

“Which would you advise me to give up?" 

“That’s obvious. Give up Dale.” 

She uttered a sound midway between a sob 
and a laugh and said, as it seemed, ironically: 

“Would you take his place?” 

Somewhat ironically, too, I “replied: “А 
crock, my dear lady, with one foot in the grave 
has no business to put the other into the Pays 
du Tendre.” 

But all the same I had an. absurd desire to 
take her at her word, not for the sake—Heaven 
and Eros forbid!—of constituting myself her 
amant en tilre, but so as to dispossess the poor 
boy who was clamoring wildly for her among 
his mother’s snuffy colleagues in Berlin. 

“That’s another reason why I shrink from 
your going in search of my husband, ” she said, 
dabbing her eyes. ‘Your ill health.” 

“I shall have to go abroad out of this dread- 
ful climate, in any case. Doctor’s orders. 
And I might just as well travel about with an 
object in view as idle in Egypt.” 

“ But vou might die!” she cried—and her tone 
touched my heart. 

“Гуе got to,” I said, as gently as I could. 
and the moment the words passed my lips, 1 
regretted them. 

She turned a terrified look on me and seized 
me by the arms. 

“Is it as bad as that? Why haven't you told 
me?” 

T lifted my hands to her shoulders, shook mv 
head and smiled into her eyes. Thev seemed 
true, honest eyes, with a world of pain behind 
them. If I had not regarded myself as the 
Gentleman in the Greek Tragedy walking 
straight to my certain doom and therefore hold- 
ing myself aloof from such vain things, [ should 
have yielded to the temptation and kissed her 
there and then. And then goodness knows 
what would have happened. 

As it was, it was bad enough. For as we 
stood holding on to each other’s shoulders in a 
ridiculous and compromising attitude the door 
opened and Dale Kynnersley burst, unan- 
nounced, into the room. He paused on the 
threshold and gaped at us open-mouthed 
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tragedy, a graceful comedy, an amusing 

farce, are all very well—very well indeed. 
A new good story is one of the rarest things 
in the world and quite worth while for its own 
sake. But, after all, when the mere good 
story has been told before the fireplace and 
you’ve pushed back your chairs and banked 
the fire and put out the light, you go to bed 
and sleep soundly and, as a general thing, 
awake and forget all about it. But there is 


Р that tell а good story, а noble 


Plays That Make 


Think 


than these good stories. There is surely room 
for plays that touch your own life, or the lives 
of those about you, or the national life of your 
own country. If not, the theater is little better 
than a sort of glorified Punch and Judy show. 

It is encouraging to observe that a growing 
number of playwrights of consi juence, actors 
of influence and managers of power appear 
to be inclining toward this vic I he move- 
ment in this direction is nuw several years old, 
but it has this season gaincd a momentum 


surely room on our stage for something letter which it has not had before, and its visible 
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David 


The question Mr. Israel Zangwill raises in his powerful play, “ The Melting Pot,” is what is to be done 
with the countless thousands of immigrants that are continually pouring into this country, and he throws 


real light upon it through his great Russian Jew character, David, impersonated by Walker Whiteside 
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The great composing-room scene in “ The Fourth Estate " when the heroine, аз а final resort to save 
her father's reputation, pleads with the reformer-editor for the suppression of the newspaper article 


signs are all about us in plavs of ideas, not 
merely imagination—dynamic ideas, ideas 
shat lead to ferment, change, practical action, 
ymprovement; non-static ideas, ideas that are 
going somewhere and taking us, it is to be 
noped, at least a part of the wav with them. 

Such a play is “The Fourth Estate"; such 
another is “Тһе Passing of the Third Floor 
sack.” “Тһе Harvest Moon” is still another, 
while “The Melting Pot," seen last year by 
tens of thousands in the West, but new to 
New York this season, belongs in the same 
category. "These four plays are totally unlike 
in subject matter and in treatment. Their 
only point of resemblance is that each of them 
is based upon and inspired by a dynamic idea 
of social consequence and ethical significance. 
None of them is a mere entertainment. 

“The Melting Pot," for example, boldly 
takes up the immigration problem: What are 
we going to do with our immigrants? No 
thoughtful person will deny that the social 
future of this country depends largely upon 
the answer to that question. It's time we were 
thinking about it and thinking hard. Mr. 
Zangwill’s play has set a good many people 


thinking about it and, if he accomplishes 
nothing more, the Jewish dramatist will 
hereby have done this country a service. 
Most of us are too lazy, or too busy, to think. 
Blessed is the man who makes us. 

Mr. Zangwill's play is not a masterpiece of 
construction. What of it? Its bigness and 
its eloquence is in its content, not in its form. 
“Oh, I love going to Ellis Island," says David, 
the Russian Jew, **to watch the ships coming 
in from Europe and to think that all those 
weary, sea-tossed wanderers are feeling what 
I felt when America first stretched out her 
great mother-hand to me. . . . It was 
heaven! You must remember that all my life 
I had heard of America; evervbody in our 
town had friends there or was going there or 
got money orders from there. The earliest 
game I played at was selling off my toy furni- 
ture and setting up in America. All my life 
America was waiting, beckoning, shining—the 
place where God would wipe away tears from 
off all faces.” 

And again: “То think that the same great 
torch of liberty which threw its light across all 
the broad seas and lands into my little garret 
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“The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” Ьу Mr. Jerome К. Jerome, is опе 


of the great successes of the season. 


In it Mr. Forbes-Robertson, the eminent 


English actor, this season gives a remarkable interpretation of a Christlike character 


in Russia is shining also for all those other 
weeping millions of Europe, shining wherever 
men hunger or are oppressed, shining over the 
starving villages of Italy and Ireland, over the 
swarming stony cities of Poland and Galicia, 
over the ruined farms of Roumania, over the 
shambles of Russia p 

Not only is Mr. Zangwill's hero, David, a 
pathetic and touching figure, but he voices a 
thought that must have passed at least once 
through the mind of every intelligent American 
and of which it is a service to be again re- 
minded, and that is that the ultimate American 
has not yet appeared. Не is still in the factory. 
“The seething of the Crucible!” cries David. 
“ America is God's crucible, the great Melting 
Pot where all the races of Europe are melting 
and re-forming. Here you stand, good folks, 
think I, when I see them at Ellis Island, here 
you stand in your fifty groups, with your fifty 
languages and histories and your fifty blood 
hatreds and rivalries. But you won't be long 
like that, brothers, for these are the fires of 
God you’ve come to—these are the fires of 
God. A fig for your feuds and vendettas! 


Germans and Frenchmen, Irishmen and 
Englishmen, Jews and Russians—into the 
Crucible with you all! God is making the 
American! The real American has not yet 
arrived. He is only in the Crucible, I tell 
you—he will be the fusion of all races, the 
coming superman. What is the glory of Rome 
and Jerusalem, where all nations and races 
come to worship and look back, compared to 
the glory of America, where all races and 
nations come to labor and look forward!" 

Who isn’t a better American for seeing this 
vision ? 

“The Fourth Estate" is by Harriet Ford 
and Joseph Medill Patterson and it’s all about 
newspapers and the attitude, real and ideal, of 
their proprietors toward their task of enlight- 
ening, instructing and protecting their readers. 
Mr. Patterson writes from the heart, since he 
owns a great part of the stock of one of the 
most influential metropolitan newspapers in 
this country. There has long been a growing 
belief in America that perhaps our news- 
papers are not all they should be—that motives 
of self-interest are allowed to dictate at the 
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A scene from “The Harvest Moon," a play in which its author, Mr. Augustus Thomas, 


takes as his theme the baleful influence of suggestion upon the 


expense of the truth —that the influence of great 
advertisers is felt too strongly in the editorial 
and news departments of our newspapers. 
'To this theme, at all events, Mr. Patterson's 
play addresses itself. His newspaper owner 
is a rough diamond from the mines of the West 
who assures his chief editor that all he has to 
do is to print the truth. The truth involves a 
campaign against a dishonest judge and the 
play shows in what a great variety of ways 
influence is brought to bear on the proprietor 
to induce him to stop the attacks of his news- 
paper upon the corrupt jurist. Pecuniary 
profit, social ambition, love of wife and 
children, political advantage and various other 
considerations are used by the judge's friends. 
The reformer-editor, willing to conquer even 
at the expense of losing the girl he loves, 
succeeds in getting the evidence he needs to 
drive the judge from public life. But at that 
moment the proprietor succumbs to influence, 
orders the story “killed” and, in despair of 
justice, the young editor shoots himself. "This 
was the original story of a play full of genuine 
characters that talk and act like human beings, 
and a moving tale it was. After the opening 


lives of its victims 


performance, however, as a concession to the 
demand for “‘happy endings,” the piece was re- 
vised on a compromise basis, the judge agreeing 
to leave the Bench if the story be suppressed. 

Success or failure, “Тһе Fourth Estate" is 
a play that touches conditions actually faced 
by most newspaper proprietors—men whose 
code of professional morals ranges all the way 
from utter independence to a get-the-money- 
anyhow standard. It may, perhaps, be argued 
that the editor’s suicide was gratuitously tragic 
—that it was a confession of defeat that a 
strong man would not have made and that 
the *happy ending” was a justifiable com- 
promise in a business or profession where life 
itself is compromise, as, indeed, most lives 
must be. Not all the tempted newspaper 
owners, of course, succumb to their temp- 
tations; but the temptations universally exist 
and it is well that the public should think about 
them. “The Fourth Estate” stimulates such 
thinking and thus is entitled to a place in the 
list of plays of dynamic ideas. 

The dynamic idea that inspires “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back" by Jerome 
K. Jerome, is perhaps greater than those upon 
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Strictly speaking, 


“The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back” 
is not a play at all. 
It is a succession of 
similar incidents 
constituting an 
allegory. There is 
little about it that 
is dramatic. The 
reformation of the 
very first ill-doer 
of the lot consti- 
tutes the entire play 
in little. It is 
merely a series of 
reformations. Bad- 
ly played, it would 
be intolerable. 
Plaved as itis, it is 
both charming and 
touching, yet with 
two exceptions the 
cast contains not a 
name familiar on 
this side of the 
Atlantic. 
Comparison with 
“The Servant in 
the House," already 
indicated, is inevi- 
table and all in 
favor of Mr. 
Kennedy’s play. 
Mr. Jerome treads 
lightly over danger- 
ous ground. 
There’s nothing in 
his piece that would 
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Alice Fisher, after too long an absence, returns to the stage in the comedy role of 
Mrs. Nolan, the parvenu wife of the western millionaire in ‘* The Fourth Estate,” 
the successful newspaper play by Harriet Ford and Joseph Medill Patterson 


which either of the other two plavs is built, 
since it is as old and as powerful as Christianity 
itself. We should have been more surprised 
by “The Passing of the Third Floor Back” 
if we had not already seen “Тһе Servant in 
the House." The theme of each is the same 
—the nobility of service. The spirit of cach 
is the same—that of the Master himself. In 
Mr. Jerome’s play, faultlessly performed by 
Forbes-Robertson and an English company, 
a household of selfish, vulgar, scheming per- 
sons is made over into a family of kindly, 
happy, generous folk merely by the presence 
of the Christlike spirit. 


offend the smug- 
gest Briton. No- 
body’s corns are 
trod on. It’s like 
a sermon from 
which Jones comes 
away saying: “How the parson did light 
into that fellow Smith to-day,” while Smith 
grins cheerfully as he says: ‘Parson rather 
rubbed it into that chap Jones to-day. Eh? 
What?" But from Mr. Kennedy’s play 
both Jones and Smith come away with some- 
thing to think about. Mr. Kennedy spared 
no one; wherever he saw a head he hit 
it. Churchman or atheist—capital or labor— 
aristocrat or plebeian—he gave them all 
whatfor, and the joy of service was his 
theme, too. 

"Why," says the drain-man, about to start 
on his unpleasant but necessary task, “ої is 
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there to fear? Ain't 


it worth while, to 
move that load of 
muck!” 

“The stench— 
the horror—the 
darkness!" moans 
the vicar. 

* What's it mat- 
ter," replies the 
drain-man, *'if the 
comrades up above 


have light an’ jov 
an’ a bredth of 


'olesome air to sing 
by? The comrades 
up in the spans an’ 
arches, joinin’ 
'ands—'"igh in the 
dome the ’am- 
merin’s of the com- 
rades as ’ave 
climbed aloft!” 

That’s sound doc- 
trine enough forany 
creed, surely, and, 
as Mr. Kennedy 
bodies it forth, not 
too obvious preach- 
ing to be good 
drama, nor yet too 
subtle to escape 
wide comprehen 
sion. 

Other parts of the 
country are now sce- 
ing a play of ideas 
which New York 
saw last season for 
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several months. 
Cleveland Мойес” 
“ The Battle” easily 
takes thisrank, 
though very dif- 
ferent, in subject 
matter and in method, 
Kennedy’s or Mr. Jerome’s play. “Тһе 
Battle" discusses the duty that the rich 
have toward the poor. That such a duty exists 
is a social fact that has come to be recog- 
nized more widely with the passage of every 
recent year. The difficulties in the way of the 
discharge of that duty are clearly very great, 
and Mr. Moffett does not pretend to be able 
to tell how to overcome them. But he states 
the problem forcibly. His play, too, makes 
people think about big things, and thinking 
about big things makes big men. 

“The Battle” tells about a multi-millionaire 


plays b 


from either Mr. 


herd С, Moke of Liebler & Co., who is res 


sible for the production of more 


y American authors, and is perhaps entitled to the credit of producing more 
plays of civic, social and ethical wholesomeness than any other theatrical manager to-day 


who owns many rotten tenements where 
poverty and misfortune live and breed their 
kind. He goes to that district to find his own 
son living there in ignorance of his paternity. 
Father and son join battle on socialistic lines. 
The son yearns to meet the man who profits 
by the poverty of the poor. 

*Td tell him," he says, “‘that he owns 
blocks and blocks on the lower East Side 
which are in such a lovely state that he might 
as well be running a factory for turning out 
thieves and drunkards and wrecks of women.” 

Haggleton, the multi-millionaire, makes the 
conventional defence: “Mr. Haggleton,” he 


Mary Mannering, who is appearing in “ A Man's World," by Rachel Crother, 


a more serious and significant play than any Miss Mannering has yet attempted 
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says, “has rooms to sell and these people want 
to buy. Business is business.” 

** What a rotten idea!" is the boy's passion- 
ate retort. “Lie, steal, plunder people and 
break their hearts and if you say ‘business is 
business’ it’s all right!” 

At length the millionaire inquires what he 
can do, what orders he shall give, what im- 
provements he shall order. 

“That’s the way with you rich people,” 
cries the boy. ‘You think you can settle 
anything by signing a check. Well, you can’t 
do it. The only real help for the poor comes 
through love and you can’t pay someone to 
love for you. You might as well pay someone 
to eat for you or breathe for you or sleep for 
you. You've got to do your loving for yourself." 

More good doctrine this—differently phrased 
from Mr. Kennedy's and Mr. Jerome's, but 
surely not so very different in its spirit. It is 
true that the millionaire does not prove by his 
succeeding experiment that the poor can, un- 
aided, conquer the adverse conditions that 
surround them, a proposition indeed incapable 
of demonstration. No play proves anything 
and it is absurd to expect it. But “The 
Battle," like the others under discussion, 
states a big problem so vigorously that nobody 
who sees the play can help thinking about the 
problem, and to think about the poor is to 
pity them. To pity them is to wish to help 
them. To wish to help is to try and find out 
how to do it. “Тһе Battle” is not a master- 
piece of stage-craft, but there ought to be more 
plays like it. 

Nor is “The Harvest Moon," the latest 
play from the pen of Mr. Augustus Thomas, 
technically a masterpiece. But it is a play of 
dynamic ideas. For some time Mr. Thomas 
has been interested in psychology as related 
to conduct. Telepathy was the chief theme 
of “The Witching Hour." In “The Harvest 
Moon," the baleful crushing influence of sug- 
gestion upon the lives of its victims is his 
theme, and this theme he discusses so humanly 
and so lucidly that no thoughtful person can 
listen to the discussion and go away un- 
interested. Mr. Thomas believes that the 
hereditary inheritance of evil characteristics is 
a bugbear that would lose half of its malevolent 
power if we could be allowed to forget all 
about it. Of course, he cannot prove it. 
Playwrights are not scientists. But in his 
play he makes a vivid profession of the faith 

that is within him. "This he does bv telling 
the story of a young girl whose mother's life 
was made unhappy by her erratic and vacilla- 
ting character. The girl herself bids fair to 
be made erratic and vacillating by repeated 
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suggestions by those around her that, as was 
her mother, so must she be. And so she would 
have been but for the interposition of a char- 
acter who sees that it is these suggestions that 
are ruining her and not her inherited character 
at all. That the play as a play is marred by 
Mr. Thomas’s unwillingness to stick to his 
central and compelling theme is of no import- 
ance to this particular discussion. The facts 
remain that Mr. Thomas has a big idea and 
that he discusses it, within limitations, in a 
way that makes a deep impression. Even 
were this not true, the play would still be 
worth while for the tender, true and authorita- 
tive performance of the chief part by Mr. 
George Nash, an actor of ripe experience and 
excellent training. 

Indeed, the notion is clearly gaining among 
influential stage folk that playgoers will not 
feel insulted if they are asked to think as well 
as to feel. Even players inured to years of 
acting in purely emotional parts are beginning 
to see the light. Miss Olga Nethersole, for 
example, she of the “Carmen kiss" and the 
sapphic staircase, last season produced a play 
called “The Writing on the Wall" which 
dealt with the outrage of unsanitary tenements 
and the conscienceless management of eccle- 
siastical real estate. It was a mighty bad play, 
pretty badly acted, but it was a step in the 
right direction, and this season Miss Nether- 
sole is producing another play of ideas in Mr. 
Asa Steele’s drama called “Locke of Wall 
Street.” Mec 

Miss Mary Mannering, an actress of much 
personal charm, has also abandoned the 
*sweet-thing? type of play for Miss Rachel 
Crothers's *A Man's World," in which the 
separate code of morals for the sexes is the 
central theme. Miss Eleanor Robson, too, is 
going on with “The Dawn of a To-morrow,” 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s thoughtful, 
sweet-spirited little play that interested New 
York so much last year, and in which the 
author of "Little Lord Fauntleroy” preaches 
the doctrine of the triumph of faith and 
patience over the ills of material and moral 
circumstance. 

Well, these and others like them, constitute 
a rather hopeful and inspiring list and, to give 
credit where credit is due, it ought to be said 
that for the production of a good share of them 
Mr. George Tyler, of Liebler & Co., is 
entitled to more credit than any other one 
man. The success of plays of dynamic ideas 
is, of course, no argument against mere enter- 
tainment, but it is at least of some significance 
that cerebration and theater audiences need 
no longer be total strangers. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE 
SANDY CLAWSES 


BY BARTON WOOD CURRIE 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


E were pretty shy on local nobility 
(quoth Jonesy) during a certain 
blizzardy December before the Big 
Boom. There were only two parties under 
suspicion—Giuseppi Peruni, the camp barber, 
and Molly Vanoff, a tow-whiskered, square- 
headed little Russian engineer. To Peruni we 
attached the title Markee, by way of discount- 
ing his allegation that he had been robbed of a 
dukedom. As for Molly Vanoff we had it on 
the sober oath of postmaster Bull Culkin that 
some of his letters bore royal scrolls and were 
addressed to Prince Molokai Vanofiski. We 
never princed him, though, after banker Stern- 
berg tried it on; and when Sternberg came back 
from his wonderful run up the slope of Beelze- 
bub Hill, he promised on all fours that as long 
as he was permitted to live he would address 
that red-eyed little Russian as plain Molly 
Vanoff. 

Yet, notwithstanding his fierce secrecy con- 
cerning his rightful name-handle, when Molly 
introduced to our midst Count Anne Perigord 
Gaston de Mort he reeled off the full register of 
that gold-hunting Frenchman’s names, titles 
and orders, though I wouldn’t swear there 
wasn’t an ironic grin under his whiskerage as 
he did so 
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Molly and the Count made up the total pas- 
senger list of the Tonopah stage on the night it 
waded down to Goldfield through as wicked a 
snow hurricane as ever piled the desert with 
corkscrew drifts. The Count had to stoop 
double to negotiate the economic doorway of 
the Comfort Inn and at first focus we meas- 
ured him as Hugo, the man-mountain. Molly 
Vanoff, trailing in his snow-blown wake, looked 
like a little cousin who had stopped growing 
at the age of six. 

Still it wasn’t until the Frenchman stripped 
off his great coat and laid aside his muff and 
mittens that we all and each of us goes short for 
air. Surest thing you know, he wore a muff; a 
wooly little muff, plush-lined. But it wasn’t 
that. "Twas the figure that emerges itself 
from that fur coat. As I hope to scale the 
pearly gates, when the Count undraped we had 
to strain our eyes to see if he was a man ога 
string bean. To this day you can’t convince 
Rawhide Pete, that ornery son of gloom who 
deals faro in Ole Elliott’s Palace, that in some 
early period of his career Anne Perigord Gas- 
ton de Mort wasn’t spun out of a macaroni 
mold or run over slow and painstaking by a 
steam roller. Pete couldn’t take his eyes off the 
Count for two days and during his leisure hours 
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followed him about from place to place in sullen, 
misbelieving silence. 

Howsomever, it was the Count’s fierce and 
challenging eye, his bristling, angry, little lip- 
whisker and his muff that most deep impressed 
Sandstorm Smith and the strawberry blond 
.twins—Red Kenny and Red McKenna. 

“I bet he stole that muff off some child,” 
argued Aloysius Xavier McKenna after the 
Count had been shown to the double room we 
had to break out for him with two beds in a 
train. 

“Tt sure ain't no adult muff,” agrees Red- 
ding Emmett Kenny, “but I’ve heard tell such 
muffs is ally mode in Europe.” 

“Миё as male wear аге full and complete 
de rigger across the pond,” cut in Sandstorm 
Smith, as he rolled a cigarette out of fine- 
milled alfalfa. 

When the Count returned from inspecting 
his capsule suite in the Waldorf wing of the 
Comfort Inn, the boys made a place for him 
within singing range of the stove and provided 
him with a long glass of his favorite green lu- 
bricant. After playing out the weather and 
snow-bound bonanzas, Sandstorm Smith swung 
the conversation round to the genial topic of 
homicide. He went over the list of cemeteries 
from Humboldt down to Nye County, relating 
with painful graphicness of detail how they 
had been filled. Then, having given the last 
victim a decent burial, he asked the French- 
man easy and casual: 

“Shoot from the hip, Count?” 

The Count’s eyebrows moved up on top of 
his temples and he turned on Molly Vanoff for 
soundings. Molly explained in a short broad- 
side of French, whereon Anne Perigord Gaston 
de Mort gave a quick twist to his little waxed 
whisker and ejected: 

* Pouff! pouff! Shoot off ze heep? Bah! 
Eet ees ze robbair, ze bandeet vat mek shoot 
off ze heep. Ze genteelmon—Non! Моп! 
Eet eesfor we ze affair honair—ze doo-el! Me, 
ze Count de Mort mek shoot ze hunderd doo-el. ? 

“Not all in one day, Count?” asked Sheriff 
Boggs, his eyes popping. 

* All in ze one day? Non, non, non," cried 
the Frenchman. “Seex in ze one day—he 
ees most. Seex!” 

“And you kills off all six?” spoke up Phil- 
ander McPike, with as high a look of admira- 
tion as you can expect in an undertaker. 

The Frenchman impaled McPike with a 
glance of hot contempt. 

“Keel?” he sniffed. “Bah! Ze vound, ze 
peenk ze flesh—zat ees plent. Ze honair—he 
ees satis.” p 

“But some of 'em die off, don't they?” pur- 
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sues McPike, his shiny little mug going dark 
with gloom. 

'The Count shrugged himself all over like a 
wet hen, grumbled something in French and 
presently slipped away to his room. 

For most a fortnight our distinguished visi- 
tor was staging through the desert in search of 
bargain gold mines. He came back pretty 
thoroughly riled by the knowledge that sure 
enough gold mines were dearer than frog 
ponds. And his grouch had been growing on 
him when one raw sunny morning he hap- 
pened to gaze out of the inn window. 

What he saw drew a sizzling French oath 
from his depths. 'Then he stood frozen, 
frozen by the spectacle that was going by in the 
person of one Sandstorm Smith. 

That broad-beamed young person had 
strained himself into one of Molly Vanoff’s 
Russian fur coats, the skirt floating just 
off his toes, the lengthening effect being 
heightened by a tapering French hat with an 
ingrowing brim. 

It wasn't the coat or the hat, or«the way 
Sandstorm had waxed out his mustache that got 
the bristle of Count Anne de Mort. "Twas the 
muff which our young friend had draped on his 
Emma-bong-pwong. He slung that muff witha 
prim and dainty grace that laid uptwo of our sad- 
dest citizens with a rush of hysterics to the belt 
line. A full-harnessed twenty-mule team that 
was hauling ore down the Tonopah trail blinked 
once at the Smith parade, bolted into Bleeding 
Canyon and hee-hawed theirselves to death. 

Mrs. Smith's son was the only soul out in the 
slush and wallow on Main Street. "Though he 
was stepping high and prancy, his face was 
graven classic solemn till his regard falls on 
the inn window behind which the Count is 
standing, his eyes shooting hell's lightenings. 

Like a flash Sandstorm kisses a finger to the 
Count and beams at him angel soft and bland. 
Still beaming, he switches off his line of prome- 
nade and strides into the Comfort Inn. : 

* Morning, Count," he chirped as he laid his 
muff on the bar and began drawing off his lav- 
ender gloves. 

The Frenchman wheeled round, choking and 
gasping. Dragging at his collar for air he bent 
over toward Sandstorm and hissed: 

“ Pee ! » 

“Where?” blurted Smith with a jump, 
looking up, down, round and about. 

* Peeg!” hissed the Count again, showing all 
his teeth. 

*Have a drink, quick!" cried Sandstorm. 
“I don't see any pigs. 'Tis that absinthe.” 

The Count went pale as chalk. Then he 
burst out: 
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“Eet ees you zat air ze peeg! Ze lofair! 
Anne Perigord Gaston de Mort —he spik cet. 
Peeg! Peeg! Peeg! Cowaird!” His voice 
mounted to a rasping squeak. All the inn 
guests had wiped off their grins and were bent 
round in a serious, silent circle. 

Sandstorm sipped his 110 proof liquor and 
edged a few inches down the bar. Suddenly 
he drained his glass and looked up into the face 
of the Count with a quick light in his eyes. He 
said slowly: 

“Jay comprong, Count. You're peeved 
about that mutf. Jealous, eh?” 

“Milly Diables!” screamed the Count. 
You, heem, Meester Smeeth, mek joke, mek 
clown of ze Count de Mort. Ha! ze eensult, 
sapreest! Eet ees ze Count, he mek challenge 
M ze doo-el, ah!” 

“Too bad, too bad, Count," mumbled 
Sandstorm, shaking his head. "I don't think 
McPike’s got any boxes you'd fit, an’ I hate to 
think о? your family. How will next April suit 
you? My dool schedule's fuller'n a million- 
airess’ dance card right now.” 

“Fem . . . pos . . . ee . . . 
bel!” snarled the Count. “Ve mek ze combat 
ze day next thees day.” 

*But to-morrow is Sandy Claws day," 
Sandstorm objects. 

* Ze honair ze Count de Mort he veel not 
vait," Count Anne snapped him up. 

Sandstorm twiddled his thumbs and looked 
up at the ceiling. 

“It'll make a pretty heavy day for me," he 
said. “ You see, Count, I got five dools booked 
for to-morrow forenoon already." 

The Count gave a sharp start back and bored 
Sandstorm with a look of mixed unbelief and 
wonder. But his rage boiled up in him again 
and he cried: 

* [ tell you ze honair ze Count de Mort veel 
not mek lingair.” 

“Then I'll have to take you on as number 
six,” sighed Sandstorm. “That is, о” course, 
if I make a clean up of the other five.” 

“I mek ze seex,” shot back the Count. 

* All right then,” Sandstorm said, low and 
mournful. “I hate to think o' shedding so 
much huming blood, but honer's a fierce and 
terrible thing 'mongst us nobles. What’s your 
preference in dooling implements?” 

* Ha! ze peestool," hissed the Count. He 
swore a little more with his shoulders and said 
that he had plenty of dooling pistols in his 
trunk. And finally as he backed away from 
the bar he gasped out: 

“Ha! Vere ees Meester Meekpike? Eet ces 
ze grand idea cef he tek measure off thees 
Smecth fellair." He followed this up with a 
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snap of his fingers and disappeared in the thin 
dormitory corridor of the Waldorf wing. 

Sandstorm staggered weak and limp to a 
corner behind the stove. What he whispered 
to that bunch of overgrown juveniles that 
crowded round him didn’t percolate to my 
niche behind the counter, but judging from a 
series of short explosive wheezes I knew his 
discourse wasn't wise or solemn. 

Only Molly Vanoff entered into debate and 
he didn't hold out long against Sandstorm's 
magical palaver. Yes, and after that chunky 
little Russian got up and walked over to my 
perch a smile sprang up under his whiskers that 
hasn't blotted off yet. 

That Christmas eve was a night of stalking 
mysteries. No one spoke above a whisper and 
the camp’s seven saloons and one dance hall 
might as well have been receiving vaults for 
all the trade there was. 

But along about midnight a delegation of 
seconds came down the trail from Sandstorm 
Smith’s shack and marched into the Comfort 
Inn, headed by Reginald O’Hara, one-time 
mayor of Jerome, Arizona. Behind that bald- 
headed giant were Horace Bulby, Bashful Bob 
Robley, Pug Van Ham, Ole Anderson, Snake 
River Lawson and six more. 

The moment they got inside and saw the 
Count, Molly Vanoff and the Markee Peruni 
seated at a little table back of the stove they 
lined up like a corporal’s guard of stone 
images. O’Hara did the orating. 

“I pre-soom,” O'Hara began in a voice like 
the bottom note of a parlor organ, “the Count 
de Mort has picked his seconds. ” 

Molly Vanoff and the Markee Peruni got up 
and executed bows from the belt. O'Hara bent 
similar and so did the rest of the committee. 

* Mr. Archie Bald Lawson, late of Snake 
River,” ran on O'Hara, “and yours respectful 
represent Mr. Sandstorm Smith, Esquire. 
The rest of the committee will take the corners 
of the gentlemen whose claims on Mr. Smith’s 
shooting arm are pre-recent to the engagement 
of our friend from Paris, France.” 

“And who are those five persons?” asked 
Molly Vanoff from deep down in his throat, 
looking hard at the floor like it had begun to 
sprout lilies. 

“First on the list," reeled off O'Hara, “is 
Pink Reagan, of Winnemucca. Redding 
Emmett Kenny has second claim. Aloysius 
Xavier McKenna will dool in the third set. 
Paul Bolty is No. 4 and the Hon. Jigsaw 
Sloan, of Reno, No. s. These five doolers 
charges Sandstorm with holding out four 
bowers and the joker at the Widow Buckley's 
euchre.? 
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O'Hara took out 
time to shift his 
eating tobacco and 
went on: 

“The dools will 
be dooled on the 
flat lot back of the 
Tomahawk’s No. 2 
shaft. The first dool 
will be shot at high 
dawn. The others 
` will be run off in 
order as swift as the 
victims can be took 
off the lot. Smith 
consents to any 
make of gun that 
ejects lead, only the 
doolers must wear 
the costumes he pro- 
vides. The dooling 
robes will be found 
in the tool-house, 
"longside the dool- 
ing ground. I guess 
that's the full card, 
SO » 

* Hold on, Regi- 
nald," spoke up 
Snake River Law- 
son. “ You're for- 
getting the am-bu- 
lances." 

“Yes, yes, the 
am-bu-lances,’’ 
gurgled O’Hara. 
“Doc McCorckle 
and Doc Adams 
will be on the 
ground with surgi- 
cal implements, two 
stretchers and three emergency shutters. 
McPike’s volunteered to help out with a couple 
of dead wagons. I think that’s all. Good 
night and merry Christmas.” 

O’Hara snapped round and out the door, 
followed by the rest of the seconds’ committee 
at fast as they could crowd on his heels. 

Count Anne hadn’t taken his burning eyes 
off O’Hara while he talked. His features set 
in a fierce sneer up to the moment Sandstorm’s 
second mentioned the shutters and McPike. 
But as the door closed on the committee he 
gripped Molly Vanoff by the arm and said in a 
quivery voice: 

* Ees eet ze Americain fashion zat ze onder- 
takairs air invite for ze doo-el ?” 

Molly Vanoff achieved a difficult “Yes,” 
after which the Count discharges a sizzle of 
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“ Morning, Count,” he chirped as he laid his muff on 
the bar and began drawing off his lavender gloves 


French exclamatives and pours himself a triple 
allowance of green liquor. 

The full register of the Comfort Inn was up 
and out of the feathers next morning before my 
cuckoo blew his sixth chirp.  "Twas still 
beetle dark with a Yukon chill in the air 
when I reached the bar, but I found it lined 
three deep, Sad Sydney, my assistant com- 
pounder, brewing hot toddies in a quart 
measure. 

The Count and his seconds emerged from 
the corridor slit of the Waldorf wing just after 
the first pink streaks of dawn began to spot the 
curtains. The Frenchman was buttoned to the 
ears in his wasp-cut coat and carried his box of 
dooling pistols under his arm. After he had 
imbibed three absinthe frappes in quick per- 
cussion his brow knitted into a fierce pucker 
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and his little mustache stuck up like a mad cat’s 
whiskers. 

I went out with him and his seconds into the 
streaking dawn light, none of us trying to make 
conversation as we shuffled along the snow- 
drifted trail. As we struck up the shoulder of 
Tomahawk Hill whispering groups sprang up 
around us. Even the camp dogs were on the 
march to the flat lot back of the Tomahawk’s 
No. 2 shaft. Half of Goldtield's then slender 
populace was massed about the tool-house, 
gazing eager and curious at three six-foot-high 
Sandy Clawses that had propped themselves 
against a wall of the shaft-head. 

Presently two more Sandy Clawses came out 
of the tool-house and lined up with the other 
three. O'Hara, who came out behind them, 
hurried up to the Count and shook hands. 

* Your dooling layout is ready, Count," he 
said, nodding toward the five Sandy Clawses, 
* and your seconds will help you drape it on. 
I suppose you know its ally mode in these alti- 
tudes for doolists who dool on Sandy Claws 
Day to wear Sandy Claws uniforms. It gives 
the victims a smilin’, cheerful air.” 

The Count drew back and threw a fierce look 
of inquiry into Molly Vanoff's pale yellow 
beard. Molly and the Markee Peruni went into 
a spasm of explanations and finally persuaded 
the Frenchman to enter the tool-house. 

While the Count was inserting himself into 
those dooling robes, the Smith Sandy Claws 
came galloping up the hill on his wild little 
roan pinto, followed by McPike's two wagons 
and the stretcher and shutter brigade. 

. That mounted Sandy Claws's wooly-fringed 
mask had a grin painted on it that caused some 
of the spectators to dive into snow drifts and 
lash about like locoed colts. 

However, a sudden hush dropped on us when 
Snake River Lawson stuck his head in the tool- 
house door, withdrew it quick and shouted: 

“Are the seconds ready?” 

Six of them seemed to be hunting for lost 
articles in the snow, but they got up in a jiffy 
and picked out their Sandy Clawses. Thereon 
Lawson called into the tool-house: 

* All ready, Count, if you'd like to see the 
first couple о’ dools.” 

The Count came out. He looked like you'd 
expect Sandy Claws to look after he’d been 
through a steam-heated flat by way of the 
pipes, his pants being some eight inches shy on 
ground connections and his cotton-trimmed 
coat lapped twice around him. His mask 
wore as pleasant and rummy a smile as was 
ever done in pink tints, but some way you got 
the idea that joy wasn't lurking behind that 
mask. His eyes, looking out through the slits, 
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had about as much laugh in them as the orbs 
of a sidewinder. 

'The same couldn't be said of the six other 
Sandy Clawses, though when they fell into 
single file and marched on ahead of the Count 
they adopted a sort of mourners' lock step. 

As O'Hara and his committee of seconds 
drove the spectators from the swept space of 
flat back of No. 2 shaft and measured off twenty 
paces with a three-foot rule, the seven doolists 
broke away into little groups, taking their 
places along the line in the order of their turns, 
the Frenchman edging some distance off from 
the others and talking in short-circuit gestures 
to Molly Vanoff and the Markee Peruni. 

O'Hara and Snake River Lawson drew 
circles with the nozzles of their guns at either 
end of the dooling patch and when they had 
finished beckoned the Smith Sandy Claws to 
take his place in the north circle with his back 
to five hundred miles of wilderness. 

“Pink Reagan will take his corner," yelled 
O'Hara, whereat a four-foot-broad Sandy 
Claws was shoved forward. 

s I's's's's's's PPPPPPPPPP t'Üceccci'ime, » 
shivered through Reagan's shaking mask as he 
hung back. His seconds grabbed him and 
hauled him to his place. Then they thrust into 
his two hands two long-barrelled .45's, which 
he allowed to tremble in his clutch like he was 
riven with chills. 

“ Am-bu-lances take their corners," shouted 
O'Hara, and the men with the stretchers and 
shutters formed into column just out of range 
of the shooting circles. As O'Hara was giving 
the stretcher men their orders in a loud voice 
Snake River Lawson strode over to the Smith 
Sandy Claws and let him choose two .45's out 
of the bag of Colt's hardware he had slung over 
his shoulder. "Then raising his hand in the air 
Lawson bellowed: 

* Now on your honor as gents, only two shots 
apiece when I drops my hand." 

“One’ll be plenty for me,” ripped out Sand- 
storm, setting his heels together. 

Pink Reagan's guns started in shaking 
worse than ever at this, to the snorting disgust 
of the French Sandy Claws. I could hear him 
gurgling behind his mask, * Cow-aird! Cow- 
aird!” 

When Lawson yelled, “Ready!” the crowd 
fell back and the two Sandy Clawses fronted 
round and faced each other, Pink Reagan hav- 
ing to be swung by his seconds, who then 
jumped to one side. 

“Aim!” shouted Lawson. 

The doolists’ arms shot out. 

“Fire!” yelped Lawson. 

The four guns belched simultan’ous and 


* Mr. Archie Bald Lawson, late of Snake River," ran on O'Hara, 
“and yours respectful represent Mr. Sandstorm Smith, Esquire" 


before the smoke cleared Pink Reagan fell back 
flat as a log. Doc Adams and Doc Mc- 
Corckle rushed to him, followed by a stretcher, 
and before the Count de Mort could blink 
twice that stretcher, laden with a flat fathom of 
Sandy Claws, was flying down one of the trails 
toward the camp, followed by Doc McCorckle 
on horseback. As it disappeared Sandstorm’s 
mask gave off: 

“ Bring on the next course and bring it on 
quick, while I got my shooting eye.” 

Sandy Claws No. 2 didn't need any shoving, 
and when he announced, before reaching in 
Lawson's bag for his guns, that he was going to 
shoot a certain button on the Smith Sandy 
Claws's coat through and out of him with the 
first shot, the French Sandy Claws couldn't re- 
strain itself from dancing a little and explod- 
ing, *Bun! Bun! Bun!" 

But when the guns thundered again Red 
McKenna executed as handsome a stage flop 
as I’d ever seen, spinning twice and falling on 
his mask. 


Out trotted the second stretcher and Doc 
Adams. The sawbones bent over the fallen 
Sandy Claws, got up, shook his head and 
motioned away the stretcher men. 

* McPike," he called out sad and sorrowful. 
McPike and one of his hands snatched up vic- 
tim No. 2, loaded him onto a wagon and rat- 
tled away. Sandstorm Smith still stood like 
he was carved. 

* Redding Emmett Kenny," cried out Law- 
son and the third Sandy Claws lumbered out 
onto the flat and took his place. He let out a 
Goshoot war whoop as he fell, after which I 
could hear the Count muttering the name of 
his lady friend, Milly Diables. 

As the third victim rode away on a shutter 
Doc Adams sauntered over beside the Count 
and said to Molly Vanoff: 

* No use my going down to the camp with 
Red. He's a goner.” 

When Molly repeated the Doc's words to the 
Count I could hear the Frenchman's breath 
snap in his throat. 
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He got a little of his plumb back, however, 
when the fourth Sandy Claws marched out to 
his circle, breathing terrible threats, to which 
the Smith Sandy Claws replied: 

“Paul Bolty, think o' your wives and 
orphings ’fore you take hold o' them guns. I 
gives you a chance to 'poligize."' 

""Poligize hell!" roared back the Bolty 
Sandy Claws. “ What’s the use in 'pologizing 
to a corpse?” 

“Bun! Bun! Keelze lofair, Meester Bolty!” 
escaped from the Count's mask in a ripsaw 
whisper, which died away to a groan when the 
guns blazed and the Bolty Sandy Claws 
achieved a marvelous dive in the air, landing 
on his ear and rolling over and over, almost 
to the feet of the Frenchman, where he stiffened 
out like he had struck a live wire. 

McPike’s helpers grabbed him and hove him 
up on their remaining wagon, which shot away 
at a gallop. 

I took a look at the Count then and I could 
have sworn his paleness was coming through 
his Sandy Claws mask. 

And as Jigsaw Sloan, who was No. 5 on the 
dooling schedule, was being escorted to his 
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shooting circle, his knees bending and wobbling 
like he was scared to death, the sole remaining 
Sandy Claws suddenly burst through the line 
of spectators, tore off his mask with a wild 
French yell and passed over the brow of Toma- 
hawk Hill in six jumps. 

Had the Count only turned his head once 
and glimpsed back over his shoulder he’d have 
seen a surprising resuscitation of dead Sandy 
Clawses, all more or less feverishly interested 
in his departure—some of ’em climbing on each 
other’s shoulders; some bobbing up from their 
stiff repose in McPike’s wagons and some 
turning joyous flip-flops. But that exciting 
Frenchman’s curiosity in Sandy Claws affairs 
had ceased. He never faltered nor cast one 
look behind. Whatever he had in his mind 
concentrated in his long legs. 

Down the incline he went like a rainbow- 
chasing sandspout, shedding his coat, hat and 
impediments as he bored through the air in 
antelope leaps The Tonopah stage had a 
good five-mile start on him, but he overhauled 
that four-mule carryall in less than sixty seconds 
and passed forever out of the simple life of this 
nook of the Great Basin. 


The Tonopah stage had a good five-mile start 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


Letters, Comments and Confessions from Readers of the Magazine 


Behind the Smile 


We are beginning to receive interesting letters 
about Taft and the administration. Following is 
one that has come to us from a Chicago corres- 
pondent of rare intelligence and character: 


“There is a smile of singular benevolence per- 
ambulating over the country. It bespeaks a warm 
heart and a depth of human kindness. How deep 
is it? 

“There was a man named Wallace who 
attempted the Panama job. Rumor has it that 
his feet were chilled, and that he returned to 
consult his superior as to the question of resigning. 
Before he was granted an opportunity to explain, 
he was met by a tirade of objurgation, and all of 
the remarks were carefully published and spread 
broadcast. He quit, subject to humiliation and 
disgrace beyond his due; after which cloudy 
weather the sun beamed forth afresh, the smile 
came back. 

“There was a man named Glavis who found 
great fraud practised in locating coal lands in 
Alaska. He protested, he kicked, he fought, and 
against great odds, he succeeded in having the 
grabs held up. There was part of his story that 
inevitably reflected upon au official more im- 
portant than he who was basking happily in the 
warm rays of the smile. 

“Glavis never had a chance to tell his whole 
story. The axe was applied to his neck, and he, 
an unfortunate subordinate, was needlessly and 
heedlessly discredited, and then the smile broke out. 

“There was a man named Crane who, with the 
plaudits of his countrymen and the approbation 
of the world, accepted a most difficult mission (the 
ambassadorship to China). It meant sacrifice of 
personal interests for the sake of public service. 

“He was persona non grata to all grafters and 
cheap politicians, because he was a man of prin- 
ciple. He believed in the smile, because he had 
seen its cheering effect on the people to whom his 
mission was to take him. He trusted in personal 
friendship and in the encouragement and advice 
given him from headquarters. 

“While the smile was eclipsed behind the Rocky 
Mountains, he was kicked, abused and mis- 
represented. He was dragged through the mire 
of foreign intrigue and queer politics He was 
publicly pilloried and shamed, all on flimsy pre- 
texts, lacking even foundation in fact. 

* He thought that possibly there was a mistake, 
that the smile might smile some more, and that 
although he must in self-respect abandon his task, 
he might be recognized as at least partially decent. 

* But there was no smile for him; the brutality 
of the great man's underling was endorsed by the 
great man himself. 

“How deep is a smile?" 


A Circular from a ‘‘ Beauty Doctor ’’ 


Apropos of your pertinent article on “The 
Beauty Business,” I send you the enclosed circular 
letter which has just come to me. I'm a woman, 
and I think I care how I look, but this beauty 
business is being carried to disgusting lengths. 


Pror. ———. Beauty Expert 
Street, New Yorn 
MADAM: 

The beautiful woman reigns supreme, as you know, 
and I wish to offer my services to you for the develop- 
ing and sustaining of your beauty. 

Having perfect knowledge of all the science of the 
Orient, I am able to regulate irregular features, re- 
juvenate your appearance, implanting new life and 
vigor into tired limbs. reduce superfluous fat, rounding 
of thin bodies, developing the bust to its most natural 
form, etc. Electric Massage a specialty. 

My establishment is perfectly private. 
are not used as advertising mediums. 


Newspapers 
Strictest dis- 
cretion guaranteed. Kindly make all appointments by 

etter. 
Successful treatment guaranteed. 
Trusting to be favored with your patronage. 
I remain, yours respectfully, 


From an Anti- Vivisectionist 


Allow me to express my appreciation of the 
candid and temperate article on vivisection in the 
November number. It was read by no one, I 
think, who has the subject more at heart than I 
have; and I can compare it only with the fine letter 
of Professor James in the Evening Post last May, 
and with Dr. Leffingwell’s careful book, “Тһе 
Vivisection Question.” . 

I must, however, take issue with your writer on 
one or two points. Human nature, I think, is far 
less prudent and self-interested than your writer 
would have us suppose. The Civil and Spanish 
wars, for example, whatever economic or pruden- 
tial reasons may have actuated the Government, 
were for the people indignant wars of altruism, 
brought on very largely by “Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
“Olmsted’s Journey," etc., in the one case, and by 

ictures of reconcentrado camps in the other. Up 

ere in Vermont we all know dozens of self-sacrifi- 
cing, and even heroic people. I could name 
names—but some of them read the AMERICAN. 
Mr. Baker a few years ago wrote an article on 
heroic workingmen which I remember as very 
thrilling; and I have since found heroes and hero- 
ines very plentiful. I am not thinking only of 
sacrifices for children, or parents, but often for 
strangers, or causes, or country. 

Your writer’s remarks on what mothers and 
fathers would consent to, in the way of brute 
agony, to save their children, may be true in every 
detail; but I submit that we cannot make laws on 
the basis of parental feeling only. Such mothers 
and fathers would consent very readily to the 
death of those whom we love, for the lives of those 
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whom they love. These are the very fathers and 
mothers who take their children, ill with measles 
and whooping-cough, on board boats and trains 
to get them out of the hot city, little caring what 
other children may take the discase. It is to 
correct such dangerous traits of human nature 
that Boards of Health keep watch and ward. 

Dr. Cabot’s opinion in the footnote I am sure is 
misleading. If he will read the Reprints (or 
Studies) from the Rockefeller Institute Journal, 
he will find very painful conditions described by 
the experimenters. Dr. Carrel’s own account of 
his experiments, though much less painful than 
humane periodicals infer, still describes his victims 
as far less cheerful than Mr. Burton Hendrick 
seems to imply. The dissecting alive of certain 
fish was explicitly “without anesthetics.” Dogs 
which lived, sick and suffering, for months, did 
not quite satisfy another experimenter. He hoped 
to secure a more lingering discase, with ''severer 
lesions." Dr. Cabot cannot mean to imply that 
animals poisoned, sickened, mutilated, etc., are 
kept under anaesthetics while the poison works, 
the ulcers form in the eye, the hind legs begin 
to drag, the oft-mentioned “purulent discharge” 
takes place, or the hair falls off the diseased body. 
Are they not merely anaesthetized while the organ 
is removed or the poison injected? Several times 
in the Rockefeller Institute reports one finds that 
the animal was “found dead the next morning.” 
Does Dr. Cabot suppose that anybody sat up in 
the laboratory all night renewing the anaesthetic? 

No, Mr. Editor, vivisection may be useful, and 
I for one think very likely it is, but it is cruel. It 
may help to turn us out strong and healthy (though 
I think exercise and sanitation would do it better), 
but it seems rather a hindrance than a help toward 
turning us out good Christians, or even ladies and 
gentlemen. 

This was to have been the end of my letter: but 
I recollect “all of a sudden” what your writer said 
about child labor vs. vivisection. Does he really 
think that “it is possible to draw together larger 
and more influential support to protect the bodies 
of dogs than to protect the souls of children"? 
Does he not know that a vast improvement has 
been made already in the Pennsylvania laws re- 
garding child labor? А very few years of agitation 
have accomplished this, whereas the agitation for 
reform in vivisection began in the seventies, and 
has not yet been able to secure the most rudi- 
mentary protection for laboratory victims—the 
Bellamy bill, milder than milk, and asking only 
for an account from experimenters of the 
work they were doing, was easily defeated at 
Albany two years ago. S. N. CLEGHORN. 


More Praise for “An Average Preacher ” 


Bully for “An Average Preacher”! He has 
red corpuscles and plenty of them. I wish I knew 
him. 

The letter from “An American Woman," which 
So stirred his resentment and aroused others to 
prompt response in defense or praise missed the 


mark with me. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to “knock” a preacher. As “An Average 
Preacher" says, any fool or any scoundrel can 
smash images, but it takes a man to make them. 
I have often thought that the vitriolic diatribes of 
iconoclasts (of whom since the days of Brann 
there have been many writing for and editing 
freak * magazines" and pamphlets that live for a 
day and die ignominiously) might be written by 
any man of average education whose brain was 
sufficiently inflamed with alcohol. In other words, 
any drunken fool can smash images, and many of 
us have known otherwise brilliant people who talk 
best when “keyed up” with a few drinks; these 
are the ones whose brilliant (?) attacks are read 
with avidity because “they dare to tell the truth.” 
They don't know the truth, but they know that it 
is popular to smash idols. 

I have known preachers of all kinds from “prep 
school" days at Andover when I lived in the house 
with ‘‘Theologues.” І have known preacher- 
professors in college and slum-workers. I have 
interviewed reformers and listened to famous 
pn address fashionable congregations. 

fany preachers are tiresome. Many a fond 
mother is delighted when she has persuaded her 
son that he has a “call,” and he goes forth with no 
more business preaching than I have running an 
airship. Failures there are, have been and ever 
will be in the ministry, but no more, perhaps, 
than in any other profession or line of business. 
But in every group—(I always think of them in 
groups—theologi students, young ministers, 
ministers who have weathered a dozen or so years 
in their work, ministers whose work is done after 
many years of self-denial and honest effort to 
better the world, and famous men of the class in 
which Edward Everett Hale was and is to me a 
shining light)—in every group I have known many 
who were really consecrated to their work, and 
whose most ardent hope was to help. Casting 
aside the evidently unfit, they are good fellows 
with a real mission. Most of them are interesting 
acquaintances, well-read, well-informed, intelligent 
and appreciative. They are not the namby-pambv 
creatures of caricature or barroom gossip. I have 
never known one who was as cock-sure of the 
correctness of his opinions as are his detractors. 

One word as to the preacher’s compensation— 
only an illustration. One of the most successful 
preachers it has been my good fortune to know is 
a blind man in Iowa. He is a man of excellent 
education, graduate. of an American university 
with several years in Heidelberg besides his theo- 
logical training, an interesting sermonizer, a 
gifted minister, a thoughtful man and а con- 
scientious student of every-day affairs. He 15 
honest—with himself and his parishioners. He 
works hard and has made a notable success of 
every church of which he has been pastor. He is 
broad-minded, liberal, and good. Апа he is paid 
$800 a year—the wage of a day laborer who cares 
nothing about his fellows or the world, except to 
hold his job. К. M. W. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


——— — neem L OO enm A 


The Pilgrim's Scrip 


Ray Stannard Baker Answers His Critics 


My DEAR Dr. WILMER: 

It was a pleasure to hear from you again, and 
I shall do what I can to answer your inquiry. Such 
a great number of comments, both pro and con, 
regarding my articles have been printed that I have 
been able, naturally, to reply or comment on very 
few of them. I have felt that for any one who had 
read my articles carefully with reference to the 
criticisms made, I should not need to make any 
reply. That does not mean that I pose as infallible. 
I have endeavored to point out certain large ten- 
dencies regarding the churches in New York City, 
and I have tried to set down the facts accurately 
and honestly. And it is natural that ardent sup- 
porters of the churches, like ardent supporters of 
other institutions (political parties, trusts, the in- 
stitution of child-labor, the modern system of edu- 
cation, etc.), when questioned as they have been 
during the past few years in this country, should 
respond vigorously with both arguments and deni- 
als. And this public stock-taking, this discussion 
of efficiency of institutions, even though a few 
heads are cracked in the process, is wholesome and 
will ultimately help every one. 

You refer to Mr. Camp's criticisms in a letter to 
the Tribune. This, like many other criticisms, 
pursues in part the familiar device of holding up or 
singling out a specific instance to obscure the truth 
of the generalization I make. In making the com- 
parison between the number of people who at- 
tended the tuberculosis exhibit and the number who 
attended the Protestant churches, I estimated as 
well as I could that the number was about equal, 
43,000. I used the word *'perhaps," to show that 
it was of necessity an estimate. Mr. Camp says 
that on that day 145,000 attended the churches. 
I don’t know how he gets his figures or what re- 
ligious organizations they include, or whether his 
estimates are better than mine or not: but let us 
say that he is entirely right. Isit not a remarkable 
comment on religious conditions in New York City 
that only 145,000 persons out of a total population 
of 2,292,894 (in 1900; more now) on Manhattan 
Island should attend Protestant churches? No 
other figures, certainly, should be necessary to show 
just the tendencies in New York church life that I 
have been trying to show. And the report of the 
New York Federation of Churches, an organization 
of the churches themselves, has been dinning away 
at these very facts for years. 

In a similar way Mr. Camp advances the argu- 
ment that the rich churches in New York have in- 
creased апа that they are richer than ever, which 
I have nowhere denied. Indeed, I have told of 
specific instances of very successful churches, both 
rich and poor churches, in the course of my arti- 
cles, but that does not alter in the least the validity 
of the generalization I have made regarding the 
tendencies. 

Another sort of criticism in Mr. Camp’s article 
involves simply a difference in observation. It has 
been my observation that the tendency in the 
Y. M. C. A. has been away from strict religious 
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teaching (I was a member years ago and have 
watched the organization continuously) toward 
educational, social and athletic activities. The 
membership in Bible classes and the amount ex- 
pended in religious work has increased greatly, of 
course, for the organization has spread widely, but 
Mr. Camp does not give the figures for the increase 
in the expenditures for gymnasiums, social facili- 
ties, classes and clubs, etc., which, while splendid 
things in themselves, are not distinctly religious— 
which is the point I was making. 

Similarly Mr. Camp refers to the activity of the 
church in reform movements. There are many 
churchmen in reform movements, as I say distinctly 
several times in my articles; but it is my observa- 
tion from a pretty wide acquaintance with reform 
movements all over the country—political reform, 
social reform, industrial reform—that the strongest 
leaders are men outside the churches or only nomi- 
nally connected with the churches. There are 
both sorts in the very New York organizations 
which Mr. Camp mentions. 

Another sort of criticism in Mr. Camp’s article 
involves a direct denial of my facts. For example, 
I say that Trinity Church has been one of the bit- 
terest opponents of tenement-house reform in New 
York City. Have you read my article on Trinity 
Church carefully, or did you read Mr. McBee’s 
articles and editorials in the Churchman? It is all 
a matter of court record. Trinity corporation for 
years fought the city to the highest courts when this 
city attempted to improve living conditions in the 
New York tenements. This is not even denied by 
the Trinity people themselves. How Mr. Camp or 
any other outsider should attempt to deny it is a 
mystery tome. Trinity is to-day trying to improve 
conditions—but this I also say distinctly in my 
article. 

Another fact, as to churches moving out and 
settlements and charity organizations moving in: 
At the very time I was writing my article, the agi- 
tation over the closing of St. John’s Chapel (of 
Trinity parish) was at its height. And that closing 
was prevented (if it has been prevented!) only by 
the bitterest fight inside the courts and outside. 
And no one can study the history of the Protestant 
denominations (almost any of them) without seeing 
how the churches have been withdrawing from the 
slums. Read the reports of the Federation of 
Churches. That the movement is now being 
checked is also true, partly because comparatively 
few Protestant churches are now left in the lower 
part of town and partly because of the thorough 
awakening to conditions which is now going on. 

Another disagreement as to facts relates to the 
money contributed to the churches. Here please 
consult Strong’s “Social Progress” (edited by the 
Rev. Josiah Strong) which, in its yearly editions for 
many years, is accepted as the best authority on this 
subject—and judge for yourself whether I am right 
or wrong. Mr. Camp gives bulk figures of in- 
creases to missions. Of course the amount has in- 
creased, but so has the population and wcalth of the 
country—enormously. The point I am making is 
that the tendency of giving for public causes is dis- 
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tinctly away from church control and toward innu- 
merable outside activities—a statement which is 
unassailable. This tendency is retlected at church 
meetings and in church journals, as you know, 
where there is an ever-increasing demand for 
money, pleas for underpaid clergy, and for the 
support of theological seminaries, etc., etc. 

Did you see an article by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Davies in the Churchman of two or three weeks ago 
upon the United States census report of church 
conditions? It puts many of the points I have tried 
to make more strongly than I could. 

Now, I am distinctly not against the churches, 
for I am a trustee of a struggling church which we 
are trying to build up in every way possible. But 
I believe that the churches, as human institutions, 
are as open to error and therefore to honest criti- 
cism as any other human institution. Though Iam 
nominally a republican in politics, I have not hesi- 
tated to criticize the republican party when I have 
thought it wrong. And a criticism of the churches 
is not a criticism of religion. It is only by such 
criticism and by a straightforward attitude in meet- 
ing it that the church will continue to thrive. Is it 
not the wise course for the church to meet the fun- 
damental questions squarely and honestly? I may 
be wrong in some of the specific facts I set forth— 
I am human—but the question should be: Are the 
criticisms I voice in the main true? Mr. Camp 
does not meet this question at all. Scores of min- 
isters and others who have written to me or have 
written about my articles, on the other hand, have 
frankly and honestly met the essential questions. 
And it is one of the most hopeful things I know to- 
day, that the church should be willing to consider 
criticism and should be willing to criticize itself 
so vigorously.  Self-criticism is the beginning of 
progress. 

Because I remember so pleasantly our acquain- 
tance, and because I value your good opinion, I am 
enclosing a copy of a sermon by the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, not because it says pleasant things 
about my articles, but for its spirit—the spirit which, 
in my opinion, will lead the churches to new activ- 
ity. I never met Mr. Gladden in my life, nor ever 
exchanged correspondence with him until after this 
sermon was preached. Sincerely yours, 

Rav STANNARD BAKER. 


Victor Lawson, a Norwegian- American 


GENTLEMEN: 

Allow me to correct a mistake or misprint in your 
valuable AMERICAN MaGaziNE for November, 
1909. On page 64, rst column, 4th line from the 
bottom, it says that Victor F. Lawson's father was 
a “Swedish immigrant.” He was a Norwegian 
immigrant and the Norwegians are proud of him 
and his able son. Thanks for this good article, 
and thanks in advance for correcting the above 
mistake! (Rev.) Н. P. BERGH, 

Norwegian-Danish Conf., 
Meth. Episc. Church. 


We gladly correct this. But we would suggest 
that a good American, born in Chicago, the son of 
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a leading Chicagoan, ought to be regarded as an 
American. Thanks to Sweden and Norway who 
have given us two such good American citizens— 
the late Governor John A. Johnson and Victor 
Lawson. 


““5 топ the Jester” and ‘‘ Barbarous Mexico”’ 
From an Englishman in Cuba 


I have just started my subscription to THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE—mainly I must confess to 
enjoy my friend's new serial, “Simon the Jester.” I 
can scent its flavor from afar, that humor of the 
moist yet kindling eye and the tender, whimsical 
smile. Some may like their humor as they do 
their champagne—“Tres Sec" or even "Brut." 
I own to a preference for a generous and dulcet 
type. There are other good things in the AMERI- 
CAN, Most certainly, but there is, to me at least, an 
allurement about Mr. Locke’s best work that is 
unique and compelling. 

There are one or two comments I should like 
to make on this month’s contents. I chanced to 
mention to-day to a friend here the statements 
made in ‘“‘Barbarous Mexico.” My friend has 
been thirteen years in Cuba—before that was in 
Mexico and in the Southern States of the Union. 
He knows both thoroughly; far more so in fact 
than would have been possible to Mr. Turner. 
He declared to me that conditions as to enforced 
labor are practically the same in the Southern 
States as they are in Yucatan—substituting cotton 
for henequen. The latter does not pay unless 
with very low-priced labor. All the tyranny, the 
hardships, the ‘‘transfers” of human stock, the 
flogging, etc., exist in the Southern States just as 
badly as in Mexico. 

H. S. BUNBURY. 


** Barbarous Mexico’’ Corroborated 


I read your article *Barbarous Mexico” in the 
October AMERICAN MAGAZINE with great interest 
because I know a lady and her husband who are 
residents of Yucatan. 

This lady has been visiting her mother, who 
lives here, for the past few months. I called her 
attention to the article and asked if it were true. 
She said that it was too mild if anything. She also 
told me that her husband had bought and sold two 
plantations and in each case had bought the people 
with them. 

This lady and her husband have lived in Yucatan 
‘for years and, knowing her as I do, I would accept 
any statement she would make as the truth. I do 
not give her name for fear the publicity might in- 
jure her husband's business, and will trust you to 
hold secret any part of this letter which might cause 
these people trouble with the Mexican Government, 


Very truly yours, 


(Mayor of a Middle Western town.) 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house." — Bunyan’ s Pilgrims Progress 


AM wondering—said the Philosopher—if 

I the introduction of corporation lawyers 
into the government is going to be as bad 

for the mind and manners of all the depart- 
ments as it seems to have been for the State 
Department. Of course I am referring to 
what will go down in our history I suppose 
as the **Crane incident”—at least, I am hop- 
ing it will so go down in history. Whenever 
the most dignified department 


Try to of the government forgets it- 
Remember  selí as it has just done, the 
This: It асі should be remembered— 

is Worth just as I consider it salutary 
Remembering myself to recall at least once 


a year my sins. I do not 
want the “Crane incident” to be forgotten 
chiefly because remembering it may prevent 
its repetition. It has looked of late years as 
if we were introducing into our international 
relations a new and altogether refreshing 
spirit. We were not only going to be polite; 
we were going to be frank. We were not only 
going to look after our own interests; we were 
going to guard those of other nations, par- 
ticularly of weaker nations. We were to be 
forthright, considerate and just. Just how 
genuinely we have been living up to these 
new ideas may be a question—I have my own 
ardor cooled whenever I recall a certain little 
transaction in Panama. Nevertheless we were 
establishing a tradition of which we had a 
right to be proud and to which we might 
expect to approximate in conduct. 

And here comes in the case of Mr. Crane. 
I suppose even the Poet here remembers Mr. 
Crane’s appointment last spring, how the 
Chinese post was vacant, how the importance 
of having in it a man of ability, knowledge 
and honor made Mr. Taft search long and 
carefully, how when Mr. Crane was suggested, 
the administration and everybody else who 
knew said, “Just the thing. Why did no one 
think of it before?" Probably the reason 
that nobody had thought of it was that Mr. 
Crane never had asked or thought of any 
kind of a post for himself. When the Chinese 
post was offered, he took it only because, as 
he said quite frankly: “It is the only place in 
the world I want. Nothing interests me so 


much as the Oriental situation and nothing 
would satisfy me more than helping to insure 
the open door in China." 

Up to the time of this appointment Mr. 
Crane was a business man (though one rather 
on the side, it always seemed to his friends). 
He had spent his time for years in slipping 
around the world acquainting himself with 
the movements and the people he thought 
best worth while. In Chicago, 
where he belongs, it was the 


MeL Municipal Voters' League and 
Mr. Crane Hull House which he sup- 
“he ported generously, and whose 


leaders were his friends; in 
New York he had quietly 
allied himself with a great variety of progress- 
ive people and interests. He helped in the 
Jerome campaign of four years ago. Months 
before anybody in the East had heard of 
Joseph Folk, District Attorney of St. Louis, 
Mr. Crane was supporting him in his fight. 
He was one of the first men in the country to 
recognize Governor Hughes and to talk of his 
fitness for the Presidency. It was not alone 
public men and questions which interested 
him. When that splendid band of Russian 
actors with Orloff and Nazimova at their 
head arrived in this countrv in a sorry plight, 
destitute of money and friends, Mr. Crane 
was one of their first advisers and supporters. 
Nobody knows how many men and women 
trying to do some worthy thing have received 
his smiling aid at a critical moment. I know 
I am continually running across such cases in 
the most unexpected places. His quiet and 
generous hand was continually stretched out. 
People who met him for the first time were 
given to thinking him a modest gentleman 
who had spent his life in the corner of some 
retired library—and suddenly they realized 
that he had been evervwhere and knew every- 
body. He knew the Balkans— Japan, Russia. 
He knew the Macedonian Revolutionist and 
the English Socialists, great diplomatists, and 
great artists; great musicians and actors. 

He was a man with an omnivorous curiosity 
about humanity—progressive humanity—and 
he had his own practical way of giving a lift. 
Also he was a man of the most unusual re- 
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serve. It was only bv inference that you 
knew what Mr. Crane thought. . He never 
gossiped—he never sneered—he rarely criti- 
cized. But where there was a strong action, 
a new idea, a brave effort, there he was. 
This was the man Mr. Taft asked to go to 
China, saying as he did it, “Why have I 
never thought of it before?" 

In October Mr. Crane went to San Fran- 
cisco to sail. In the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding his departure he had been having a 
puzzling experience. Although assigned to 
one of the most critical posts in the present 

world, Mr. Crane had never 
been allowed one hour of coun- 

The State sel or given one line of in- 

Department's | siruction from the Secretary of 

Cruel Blunder Stale or his assistants, although 

he had repeatedly sought coun- 

sel and instruction. When 

he demurred about going unequipped, he 
was told over the telephone that if the depart- 
ment had any suggestions they would be sent 
to San Francisco. They were. Two days 
before Mr. Crane was to sail he received a 
telegram from the Honorable the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Knox, saying that Mr. Crane had 
by an indiscreet interview placed the State 
Department in a most embarrassing position; 
that he must return to Washington and ex- 
plain. Mr. Taft was in California at the 
moment, and Mr. Crane breakíasted with 
him, and when he pushed the President to ex- 


plain how he had embarrassed the govern-, 


ment, Mr. Taft admitted he didn’t know that 
there was any embarrassment! Across the 
continent en route to Washington reporters 
invaded the train at every station, fully one 
hundred in all, and not one of them could 
give Mr. Crane any hint of where or when or 
how he had embarrassed the government. 
Finally Mr. Crane reached Washington, saw 
Mr. Knox and received an explanation. It 
was too flimsy to be considered. The inter- 
view of which Mr. Knox complained con- 
tained nothing which had not been in the 
newspapers weeks before, as Mr. Crane at 
once showed. Moreover, when finally Mr. 
Knox made known the specific interview 
which he claimed had embarrassed the State 
Department, the two embassics interested, 
those of China and Japan, sent out for copies 
of the newspaper containing it. Apparently 
they had never seen it. Moreover, if it had 
not been for the importance Mr. Knox himself 
had given it, they never would have heard of 
it. It was laughable—the pretext—laughable 
because so clumsy. Diplomats may lie, I 
believe, if they are not found out. But to 
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bungle—to give a reason that the man in the 
street. sees the holes in—that is the worst 
thing a diplomat can do! And that is what 
the Secretary of State did in the Crane affair. 

But why should he have done such a thing? 
Was it a lack of understanding of the tradi- 
tions of high courtesy and dignity on which 
our State Department prides itself? It would 
not be surprising if that were so. Mr. Knox 
is not a man of diplomatic training or associa- 
tions. He has been working in a brutal school 
—the Quay machine of Pennsylvania—able, 
alert, adroit in his specialty of corporation law, 
but unaccustomed to the nice handling of 
men and things. Still even a man of the 
Quay school ought to be incapable of an act 
of such gratuitous cruelty as humiliating a 
gentleman in Mr. Crane’s position, Evidently 
some strong and sudden pressure was brought 
to bear on Mr. Knox to remove the new min- 
ister. He saw no way to accomplish it but 
by throwing a burden of indiscretion and un- 
fitness on him, and he tried it—cruel and un- 
worthy thing that it was—and did it with so 
little finesse that he has discredited himself. 
I am glad to know that those who understand 
the diplomatic world agree with me in this, 
and that numbers of men who have seen 
diplomatic service or been close to it, many of 
these unknown to Mr. Crane, have hastened 
to express to him their conviction that he has 
been unfairly and brutally treated. 

The truth seems to be that Mr. Crane is a 
victim—a vicarious sacrifice, I suppose we 
might call it—to some unknown power that 
demanded his head for some unknown reason. 
But what a power it must be that Mr. Knox 
with all his experience of men and affairs 

should be willing to do so 

brutal a piece of work to sat- 

A Power isfy it! That when the Presi- 
Greater than dent of the United States has 
the President said: “This is the very man. 
He understands what we want 

to do in the East. Не can 

be trusted to work for an open door and 
honest dealing. He will neither sell out his 
government nor allow anybody else to do so. 
We must have him,” the president of some 
unknown power comes along and says: “ This 
is not the man. He may be able to do what 
the United States Government wants, but he 
will not do what we want. He must go." 
And the Honorable the Secretary of State 
marches him to the door, trying to fasten on 
him as he does so a faked badge of indiscretion 
—the disgrace of disgraces in the diplomatic 
world. I confess to a feeling of personal hu- 
miliation in this matter. It hurts my pride to 
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know that my government is capable of such an 
awkward piece of maneuvering. These are 
the things which are not done by gentlemen. 


S a matter of fact—said the Reporter— 
A the trouble at the bottom of this mat- 
ter is that for the last four months we 
have had no government to speak of. Cer- 
tainly not one which was attending to its busi- 
ness. I have never in the course of a rather 
long journalistic experience seen the country as 
nearly headless. Washington 
has been deserted, the secre- 
The Govern- taries scattered, the assistant 
ment Not ‘‘on secretaries partly scattered, 
the Job” and the mice who had to stay 
in the offices half asleep or 
cutting up high jinks. Mr. 
Taft had been junketing around the West— 
you know what a man does on a political 
junket of this kind. It is almost as bad as 
** Mark Twain’s” youthful diary: 
Monday. Got up, washed, and went 
Tuesday. “ “ LII LII “ 
Wednesday. “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 
„апа so on to the end of the week and of every 
week. 
Mr. Taft’s diary for several weeks has been: 


Arrived—spoke—and took a train. 
“ “ “ “ “ “ 


to bed. 


“ u 


“ “ “ “ “ “ 


It is a schedule which puts reflection, at- 
tention, foresight out of the question. How 
could he, scudding across the plains, know 
that an appointment essential to one of his 
own big and favorite policies was distasteful 
to somebody and that that silent and able 
somebody was busy displacing him. How 
could he, if he had known it, prevent it from 
the tail of a flying railway train 3,000 miles 
away? Things aren’t done that way. The 
powers that pressed on Mr. Knox until he re- 
moved Mr. Crane so summarily were not on 
a trip of 13,000 miles. 

Take the Japanese. It seems to be gen- 
erally admitted that they were not particularly 
pleased with Mr. Crane. In the first place he 
was enthusiastically and emphatically for an 

open door in China—which 
Japan does not want. He 

The Japs and placed himself squarely on 
“the Interests” Taft’s Shanghai speech (which 

Were Busy by the way, according to Mr. 

Knox's interpretation, must 
have been a flagrant indiscre- 
tion), a speech which Japan has always 
regarded with as much disfavor as China did 
with favor. They saw Pekin preparing to give 
the new minister a rousing welcome. They 
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did not like it, and, busy little people that they 
are, they made their disfavor known through 
a well-known Washington channel which is 
openly and rather foolishly consecrated to 
their service. That is, the Japanese were 
looking after ¢heir business last summer. 

And then there were the famous *'inter- 
ests" —the powerful and watchful gentle- 
men who sigh for the control of the Trans- 
Siberian railroad, for Manchurian conces- 
sions, for a finger in every pie-of the Orient. 
They were not sleeping. They never are. 
They were sizing up the new minister. What 
they found was disconcerting. He was not 
their kind. He did not talk their language. 
It would be impossible to make him see how 
much more patriotic it was to aid American 
svndicates to get control of Chinese property 
than to preserve them to the Chinese. He 
lacked sympathy for the games of high finance. 

I have heard from what I consider good 
authority that a man of large affairs said to Mr. 
Crane when his appointment was announced: 
“I don't understand this. They have been 
saying in the Street for some time that China 
is worth $500,000 a year to the right man. 
They can't do anything with you. I don't 
understand why you were appointed." When 
the report of Mr. Crane's removal reached 
him, this gentleman is said to have called Mr. 
Crane up and asked: "Do you remember 
what I said when you were appointed?” 

I cannot prove, nor can anyone else, so far 
as I know, that the sudden power which 
forced Mr. Knox to his amazing performance 
was Wall Street. But I am convinced, and I 
find many who agree with me, that when Mr. 
Crane's liberal views, his strict construction of 
the obligation resting upon him, his decided 
objection to anything which would savor of 
exploitation of the Chinese were clear to the 
group which had its eye on the Orient, they 
made their feelings known in no uncertain 
way to Mr. Knox. Mr. Knox’s psychology at 
this point is difficult to follow. As Attorney- 
General he had apparently broken with his 
training and faithfully represented the people, 
his clients, in the Northern Securities case. 
Now his place is even more important. 
Upon him we must depend to present to the 
nations of the earth an example of noble dig- 
nity, of absolute integrity, of fidelity to promises, 
of delicate tact. It is painful to think of the 
example he has set in the Crane case. 

And then, too, Mr. Knox may not have 
been loath to jar his chief a bit. "They say— 
but that, after all, is gossip—time will tell 
whether the rumored antipathy between Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Knox has a genuine base. 
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In all this incident, there is nothing which 
has amazed me more than Mr. Crane’s an- 
nouncement that he was allowed to start with- 
out a word of instruction, that never in the 
long period between his appointment in May 
and his reaching San Fran- 
cisco in October, was he able 


Ая to get an interview with either 
Ambassador ger A s 
Wi Mr. Knox or his first assistant. 
thost If I had been going to China 
Instructions Б gong 


for one of the newspapers, 
do you suppose I would have 
been allowed to go uninstructed? If my 
friend who buys hosiery in Germany for a 
Broadway shop was sent over for a supply, do 
you suppose that he would have had no orders 
from the head of his house? The editor and 
the merchant take pains to see that they get 
what they want from their envoys. And Mr. 
Crane is not the only man who hung around 
Washington last summer to no purpose. Am- 
bassador O’Brien went to his post in Japan 
absolutely uninstructed, and that when the 
situation there was most difficult and impor- 
tant. More than one poor nervous chap went 
out for the first time to a diplomatic post 
without a word from anybody but the faithful 
Adee, the one man in the State Department 
who never sleeps, whose courtesy is unfailing, 
and who, when unable to give instruction 
because himself uninstructed, gives to all the 
same excellent advice—to take along a camera 
or a microscope. 


ERHAPS—said the Observer—the gen- 
P tleman from Chicago is better off than 
he would have been if he had not been 
tripped on the door-sill of his career as a dip- 
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lomat. He has escaped the discomfort of a 
Paciñc crossing, the trouble and annoyance of 
installing himself in a strange town, the inev- 
itable bickering with American business inter- 
ests and the inevitable down- 
fall made all the more humil- 


Only the iating because postponed. On 
Government a A 
Needs to ue Principle, well known and 
long established but seldom 
Feel Badly id 


noticed by the ambitious, that 
it is healthier to fall six feet 
than sixty, that it is better to stumble on the 
sidewalk than to be thrown from a tenth-story 
window, that it is easier to be recalled from 
San Francisco than from Pekin, he is, relatively 
speaking, in great luck. For it seems apparent 
that the power or powers that are effective in 
Washington at this moment would have found 
out late what they found out soon, namely, that 
when Mr. Crane was described as a Chicago 
business man, the description did not mean 
what they thought it meant. And the arm that 
was long enough and brutal enough to drag 
him back from San Francisco would have been 
equally capable of dragging him back from 
Pekin. А 

He has had the comfort of the diplomatic 
advice, and especially the lack thereof, of Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Adee, two statesmen whose 
sagacity would do credit to the foreign office of 
any European state except, possibly, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria, Turkey and the Bal- 
kan States. And he is permanently blessed, 
if momentarily afflicted, by an experience 
in the kind of character and manners 


produced by the Republican politics of 
Pennsylvania. 


Praper 
FOR ALL PUBLIC OFFICERS 
BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


OO thou great governor of all the world, 
we pray thee for all wha hold public office 
and power, for the life, the welfare, and the 
virtue of tbe people are in tbeir bands to make or 
to mar. We remember with shame that in the past 
the mighty have preyed on the labors of the poor; that 
they have laid nations in the dust by their oppression, and 
have thwarted the love and the prayers of thy servants. 
We bless thee that the new spirit of democracy has touched 
even the kings of the earth. We rejoice that by the free 
institutions of our country the tyrannous instincts of the 
strong may be curbed and turned to the patient service 
of the commonwealth. Strengthen the sense of duty in our 
political life. Grant that the servants of the State may 
feel ever more deeply that any diversion of their public 
powers for private gain or ambition is a tampering with 
a sacred trust and a betrayal of their country. Purge 
our cities and States and nation of the deep causes of 
corruption which have so often made sin profitable and 
uprightness hard. Raise up a new generation of public 
men, who will have the faith and daring of the King- 
dom of God in their hearts, and who will enlist for 
life in a holy warfare for the freedom and rights of the 
people. Bring to an end the stale days of party 
cunning. Give our leaders a new vision of the 
possible future of our country and set their 
hearts on fire with large resolves. Breathe 
a new spirit into all our nation, and 
let us rise from the dust and mire 
of the past to gird ourselves 
for a new day’s work. 
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IS THE REPUBLICAN PARTY BREAKING UP? 


THE STORY OF THE INSURGENT WEST 


BY 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


HIS is a report from the seat of 
war. I have been traveling for 
several weeks along the skirmish 


lines in the Insurgent territory of 

the Middle West, chiefly in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Wisconsin and Indiana. I have 
talked with the most unyielding of the Regu- 
lars and the most obstreperous of the muti- 
neers, and I shall here endeavor to report 
accurately the present aspect of the hostilities. 
Who are in this Insurgent movement? 
How deep does it go? What are the true rea- 


sons for it? These are the questions I set my- 
self to answer. 

In reporting a war one of the first things to 
learn is the attitude of each of the combatants. 
How do the Regulars feel about this uprising 
in the West? I talked with a good many of 
them first and last. Their attitude is one of 
confidence in organization, majorities, en- 
trenched position. Without exception the old- 
line leaders minimize and disparage the Insur- 
gent movement. They point out that of 
fifty-two Republican Senators only seven are 
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Insurgent and of two hundred Republican 
Representatives only twenty are Insurgent. 
They regard the revolt simply as a factional 
disturbance to be crushed out. 

President Taft, as leader of the party, has 
shown this attitude ever since his adminis- 
tration began by the cold comfort he has 
accorded to Insurgent Senators and Congress- 
men and by the commendation which he has 
repeatedly -bestowed upon Aldrich, Cannon, 
Payne, Tawney of Minnesota, and Smith of 
Iowa—the two latter being the strongest’ of 
the ‘‘stand-patters” in the Insurgent West. 

Speaker Cannon has pursued an even more 
drastic, indeed abusive, course, going nearly 
to the point of excommunicating the Insur- 
gents from the party, declaring that they are 
in reality Democrats. He said: 

“These people, under the leadership of 
Senator Cummins and Senator LaFollette, call 
themselves Republicans, but if they are, then I 
am something else.” 

On the other hand, when I went among the 
Insurgents, I found their attitude one of un- 
compromising hostility. Branded as muti- 
neers, they were determined to remain muti- 
neers—and to go forward, not at all secretly, 
in their attacks upon the entrenched position 
held by the Republican organization. 

Murdock of Kansas declares that he has just 
begun to fight. 

“I have talked with my constituents in prac- 
tically every precinct in my district," he savs, 
**and I am more than ever determined that the 
so-called Insurgent movement is right." 

And Cummins of Iowa burns his bridges 
behind him: 

“Let it be understood, once for all," he said 
in his Chicago speech, ‘‘that we accept the 
challenge and are ready for the fight: upon the 
principle involved we ask no quarter, and shall 
give none." 

If a summer at home in the country with 
their constituents can thus enhearten the 
mutineers, they must have had the comíort 
and encouragement of the people themselves. 
In order to get at the real meaning of the 
Insurgency, indeed, we must go back to the 
people. 

I have therefore talked widely with editors 
of newspapers, business men, farmers, labor 
leaders. I can also speak as a Middle-Westerner 
mvself, being a citizen of Michigan. 

It can be said without hesitation that the 
people of the Middle West, notwithstanding 
the present political Insurgency, are tempera- 
mentally and instinctively a conservative peo- 
ple. They are not easily excited, nor driven to 
extreme measures. The reasons for this are 


plain. In the first place the Middle West is 
predominantly Anglo-Saxon in its make-up. 
It is, moreover, prosperous economically: there 
is no grinding povertye no material suffering 
to drive it to excited or radical action. They 
are an intelligent, calm-minded, cool-blooded 
people, these Middle-Westerners, and so far 
as changes in popular government are con- 
cerned they are decidedly slow of movement. 

Nowhere is this better shown than in the 
history of the Insurgent movement. Although 
it has been discussed since last winter as if it 
were some strange new thing, the Insurgent 
movement in its larger aspects is by no means 
new; nor is it a mere hasty revolt within a 
single party, though the struggle in Congress 
last spring presented certain new phases of it. 
It is in reality wider than either party, and it 
is disrupting both. It is a deep-rooted, far- 
determined, slow-growing movement of the 
whole péople. 

It seems impossible for any people to deal 
satisfactorily with more than one great question 
at a time. For fifty years the country was 
absorbed with the problem of slavery. From 
the beginning of the abolition agitation it was 
thirty years before the people were stirred to a 
final struggle upon the issues involved; and it 
was ten years after the war before the slavery 
question had disappeared as a dominating factor 
in American politics. Опе cannot look back 
without being impressed with the deliberate- 
ness of the people in making up their minds on 
the slavery question; but if it was slow, there 
was also something tremendous, steadfast, 
unswerving, irrepressible, about the way they 
moved toward the final-solution. 

Having disposed of slavery, the next great 
issue in American politics began to press itself 
upon the public attention. It was in the Middle 
West that the earliest notable expression of it, 
the Greenback party of the late ’70’s and early 
'8o's, had its chief following. 

These old Greenbackers and the Populists, 
who followed them, in their agitation against 
railroad and corporation abuses raised the issue 
which is to-day and will be for years to come 
the predominant issue in American politics: 
the regulation of private wealth. They first 
asked: Shall this government be a government 
by the people or a government by monied 
interests ? 

Delving into the history of the Greenback 
and Populist parties, it is surprising to find 
how nearly these visionaries, demagogues and 
“long hairs," as they were called in their day, 
outlined the issues on which the Insurgents of 
the Republican party are now standing. Let 
me set down, for example, the chief planks in 
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SENATOR LAFOLLETTE 


THE HARDEST AND MOST UNCOMPROMISING 


the Greenback platform of 1880, when James 
B. Weaver of Iowa ran for the presidency, 
receiving 308,000 votes: 

1. “Fiat money." 

2. An eight-hour law for labor. 

3. Inspection and government supervision 
of factories, mines and workshops. 

4. Against importation of cheap labor. 

5. Against land grants to railroads and cor- 
porations. 

6. For regulation of interstate commerce. 

7. For a graduated income tax. 

8. For more direct power of people over 
their government. 

Save upon the money Gestion. it is signifi- 
cant that the Insurgent Republicans of the 


Middle West accept almost all of the planks 


FIGHTER OF THE INSURGENT SENATORS 


of the old Greenback and Populist platforms. 
And upon the tariff question they are far 
more radical than the Greenbackers ever were. 

Thus, from the late '7o's to the present mo- 
ment, the conservative people of the Middle 
West have been sitting like some vast, silent jury, 
awaiting the full presentation of the evidence. 
They listened for years to the agitators and 
were not carried away. The old Greenbackers 
and Populists, with all their enthusiasm, were 
not able to bring about a revolution. Bryan, 
with all his oratorv, did not, finally, get them. 
A calm, steady people, they awaited the full 
proof of what thev suspected. During the last 
five or six years the logic of events has yielded 
voluminous evidence. The people have had 
presented to them a series of remarkable ex- 
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OF INDIANA 


A CHARACTERISTIC PHOTOGRAPH OF HIM SPEAKING 


vividly how the railroads, not the peo- 
ple, governed our states. The disclos- 
ure of the foul methods of the life 
insurance companies in New York by 
Governor Hughes furnished unmis- 
takable proof of conditions. Miss 
Tarbell’s ‘‘History of the Standard 
Oil Company” revealed the methods 
by which both business and politics 
were corrupted by great wealth, and 
court proceedings since that time have 
confirmed Miss Tarbell’s findings. 
The sugar trust has been found to be 
a common thief and a corrupter of 
government officials. The beef trust, 
the private-car monopoly, the anthra- 
cite coal trust, the steel trust, have 
been vividly presented as preying 
upon the people and tampering with 


popular government. These were’ 


facts; and facts were what the people 
wanted before they acted. It was the 
great service of the ‘muck-rakers” 
that they published abroad the facts 
concerning the “‘muck-makers.”” They 
were the witnesses on behalf of the 
people, as Roosevelt was the people’s 
attorney. They showed over and over 
again, they piled proof upon proof, 
that this government had become a 
government by privileged property in- 
terests, that it was not really a peo- 
ple’s government at all. 

But courts are proverbially slow. 
While the case against special privilege 
and irresponsible wealth was dragging 
along year after year before the jury of 
the American public, the political ex- 
pression of popular discontent, the 
Insurgent movement, was forced to 
struggle forward under various names: 
Populist, Labor Party, Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, People’s Party and so on. It 
became later the football of the two 
old parties. In 1896 Bryan and the 
Democrats seized upon it bodily and 
led it to defeat on the silver question— 
a side issue. 

For two campaigns Bryan led the 
Insurgents; but in 1904 the alarmed 
conservative and monied wing seized 
control of the Democratic party and 
nominated Judge Parker of New York 
for President. It was then that the 
Republican party, astutely led, began 
to bid for the radical following, and, 


posures of the corruption in city politics: New with Roosevelt in control, succeeded in iuring 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia. LaFollette in away a very large part of it. 


Wisconsin and Cummins in Iowa have shown 


Roosevelt’s political methods were simplicity 
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itself. He strengthened his party by forcing it 
to adopt popular issues. I once had from his 
own lips a striking illustration of his method. 
A year ago this winter the famous Russian 
sociologist, Ostrogorski, the author of a great 
work on ‘‘democracy,” spent several months 
traveling in this 


standing for the ‘‘ Roosevelt policies," which 
were none other than the long-determined 
policies of the Westerners. 

Just as the alarmed reactionaries of the East 
seized control of the Democratic party in 1904, 
they are now, in still greater alarm, trying to 

maintain control 


country. Upon 


of the Republican 


his return to New 
York I chanced to 
sit next to him at 
a luncheon. We 
fell to talking, 
presently, of the 
radical political 
elements in our 
American parties 
compared with the 
Socialist party in 
Europe, and I 
asked him what, 
in his opinion, 
would be the fu- 
ture of the So- 
cialist party in 
America. 

“Well,” he said, 
“you have a very 
intelligent and 
thoughtful popu- 
lation, and the 
leaders of your 
old political par- 
ties thus far have 
been men of the’ 
people, possessed 
of much political 
wisdom. So long 
as the leaders of 


party. With all 
the great corpor- 
ate and business 
interests of the 
nation behind 
them, they have 
unlimited money 
at their disposal; 
they control the 
party organiza- 
tion; they have 
a majority of the 
members of Con- 
gress; they have 
with them the 
present adminis- 
tration, including, 
apparently, Mr. 
Taft himself; they 
have the federal 
courts with them; 
and there is no- 
where a more 
astute group of 
political leaders 
than Aldrich, 
Lodge, Hale, Pen- 
rose, Lorimer, 
Elkins, Cannon 
and Payne. 

But conditions, 


as I have indicat- 


the old parties 


seize upon the 
measures pro- SENATOR 
posed by the OF IOWA AND 


radical groups as 

fast as those measures are popularly understood 
and approved, there is no chance for the 
Socialist party." 

A week or so later I was at the White House 
in Washington talking with President Roose- 
velt. Again the question of the Socialist party 
came up, and I told the President what Ostro- 
gorski had said to me. The President slapped 
his knee with characteristic vigor amd said: 

“That’s just what I'm doing: stealing their 
thunder!” 

Roosevelt knew that if the Progressives 
were to be kept in the party, it was the party 
that must change, not the people. And he 
dragooned his unwilling party leaders into 
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ed, have changed 
profoundly since 
the conservative 
interests so easily 
seized control of the Democratic party in 1904. 
In five years the Insurgent movement has 
ceased to be a mere blind, instinctive revolt, 
spurred to action by prophets and agitators: it 
now has reasons for its instincts. It has proof. 
And it objects to being longer made a football 
of the old parties or to see progressive planks 
written into party platforms before election and 
disregarded after election. It has taken on the 
solidity and irrepressibility of conviction which 
characterizes the actions of a conservative 
people. 

This quiet work at home, this education of 
the people, is an element far too little consid- 
ered by the dominant wing of the Republican 
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party. About five yearsago I made a trip through 
much the same territory that I have covered 
during the last few weeks. I was studying the 
railroad problem, then first rising to national 
prominence, and I remember how difficult it 
was to find men who were informed on the 
subject or who dared to talk. A lone fighter 
here and there was contending against over- 
whelming odds. I remember journeying down 
to a little country town in Minnesota to 
talk with the fighting _ 
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As I traveled through the West it seemed like 
a wholly different country from what it was five 
years ago. Perhaps the most surprising things I 
found were the new organizations of every sort 
which were getting joyously into the fight, con- 
cerning themselves more or less vitally with 
public affairs, and finding it the best sport in 
the world. 

You will scarcely find any town in the West 
worth mentioning that is without its voluntary 


editor of a local news- |N 


paper, and driving out 
four miles from the 
railroad in Iowa to see 
the fighting leader of a 
farmers’ organization. 
Most of the politicians 
—though  LaFollette, 
Cummins, Lenroot, 
Stubbs, and a few oth- 
ers were then in the 
fight—were on the 
other side, defending 
the railroad political 
bosses and doing all 
they could to smother 
progressive legislation. 
And they were backed 
almost solidly by the 
business interests, 
great and small. Of 
voluntary local organ- 
izations for the public 


citizens’ association, 
—7| improvement league, 
city club, municipal 
voters’ league, citizens’ 
association, or law- 
enforcement league. 
And, as a Minneapolis 
enthusiast expressed it, 
they are ‘‘on the job 
three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the 
year.” They are doing 
more or less unselfishly 
for their cities and 
states what the Tam- 
many Halls and the 
* machines" have been 
so long doing for selfish 
ends. 

Now, this is a very 
important element in 
our democratic devel- 
opment and no one can 
understand the depth 
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good there were almost 
none to be found, 
though beginnings 
had been made by the 
Municipal Voters’ 
League in Chicago 
and by a few similar 
associations. Govern- 
ment was administered 
largely by little groups of political bosses 
gathered in back rooms, these faithfully repre- 
senting railroad and other corporate and busi- 
ness interests. 

To-day everything is changed, or changing. 
Through the agency of direct primaries, the 
commission form of administering city affairs 
(the “Des Moines plan ”) with the referendum, 
initiative and recall, government is coming out 
at last into the daylight. The influence of the 
railroads upon politics is being clipped by means 
of anti-pass laws, the appointment of railroad 
commissions and the beginnings of rate regula- 
tion. Everywhere the demand of the old Green- 
backers “for more direct power of the people 
over their government” is being carried out. 
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ceiving 90,000 votes. 
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OF MINNESOTA 


For twenty years one of the most uncompromising 

He ran twice for Governor 

of the state on the Populist ticket, the last time re- 

Through his paper, ‘‘ Farm, 

Stock and Home,’’ he has exercised wide influence 
on the thought of the Northwestern states 


and vitality of the In- 
surgent movement who 
does not take account 
of these voluntary 
coóperative organiza- 
tions. It is a curious 
thing how oblivious the 
old stand-pat party 
leaders are to these 
people's movements. It so happened that I 
was in several of the Western cities just after 
Senator Aldrich was there on his missionary 
tour, talking on the currency question. In all 
that trip he nowhere touched or felt in any 
way the real spirit of the people. He spoke 
always at dinners to carefully selected groups 
of bankers and wealthy business men — just 
the groups which belonged chiefly to his own. 
conservative wing of the Republican party. 
He still has the old idea that in some way, if 
he can convince the bankers and the corpora- 
tion owners, his task is finished. · 

Let me give a hasty glimpse at a few of these 
voluntary organizations in Minnesota. At 
Minneapolis I found a permanent Municipal 
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*** Look here,’ " he said. 


** He showed me the headlines: a glaring account of the new trust combination of the Telegraph and 


Telephone Companies. 


‘That,’ he said, ‘is why I am an Insurgent. 


is going too far. 


Voters’ League, Stiles P. Jones, secretary, 
which for several years has been watching the 
city government, trying to get better aldermen 
elected, informing the people in regard to the 
public business. In the state at large there is 
the Minnesota Citizens’ League, composed of 
members from all over the state, Lynn Haines, 
secretary, which has been watching the State 
Legislature, making a record of the vote of 
every member and preparing to enter vigor- 
ously upon the fight for better state adminis- 
tration. : 

The first day I arrived in Minneapolis I 
found myself at a meeting of the Saturday 
Lunch Club. It is composed of about one 
hundred and fifty Progressives of various 
shades of belief, made up mostly of business 
and professional men, college Professors and 
a few politicians and ministers. Its first presi- 
dent was S. M. Owen, publisher of “Farm, 
Stock and Home," who for many years has 


I believe in private business enterprise— but this 


been a leader in the progressive political move- 
ment of the state. He ran twice for Governor 
on the Populist ticket, the last time in 1892, 
polling 90,000 votes. Another member is 
George S. Loftus, a grain merchant, one of the 
most determined reformers I ever met. When 
I was in Minnesota five years ago Loftus 
was carrying on an extensive agitation for 
railroad reform—and he is still at it. - Other 
members are James A. Peterson, a progressive 
political leader, Judge L. R. Larson, ex-Sena- 
tor Stockwell, a single-taxer, Professors Ander- 
son and West of the University of Minnesota, 
Rev. L. C. Talmage, and many others. This 
group is a center of infection for progressive 
ideas. 

On the same evening I went to a dinner of 
the Six O'clock Club, which is a staid organ- 
ization of business men, in no sense radical, and 
yet I found them discussing methods for bet- 
tering the water supply of Minneapolis—in 
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other words, concerned with public matters. 
And once get a group of men voluntarily inter- 
ested in public affairs, on almost any line, and 
they are on the road to new conceptions of what 
democratic government really means. The 
next night I attended a dinner of the Credit 
Men’s Association, and listened, not at all to 
the discussion of credits, but to an address by 
Senator Clapp in which he attacked vigorously 
the Aldrich-Payne tariff bill. 

I found the Publicity Club, a group of adver- 
tising men, discussing civic-center plans, and 
two or three lively church clubs getting into the 
movement with addresses and debates on 
various aspects of popular government. 

I wish] had room here to tell of the remark- 
able public work of the citizens of Des Moines, 
where I found a group of thirty of the busiest 
of the business men of the city meeting from 
three to five times a week, and giving from a 
quarter to a third of their time wholly to public 
affairs—coóperating for the betterment of their 
city. At Fort Wayne, Indiana, I attended a 
Waterways Convention where each delegate 
wore a little badge bearing the words “ Dig for 
Fort Wayne,” and at Kansas City I found a 
red-hot fight going on between the people and 
the street-railway corporation. 

Everywhere, in short, one discovers quite a 
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new spirit of community interest and com- 
munity pride—a new interest in social and po- 
litical problems, a desire for better things— 
better people, better cities, better politics. The 
sense that “the old order changeth" sur- 
charges the very air. In the speeches I heard 
at Fort Wayne I was astonished to note the 
many references to ‘‘the New Order," ‘‘the 
New Epoch,” “the Age of Progress," and so 
forth. 

All this has an intimate connection with the 
Insurgent political movement. The people are 
awake and thinking. On a suburban trol- 
ley car near Muncie, Indiana, I chanced 
to sit next to a farmer who was going 
home from town. We fellto talking and 
I found him perfectly well informed on the 
political issues—and an enthusiastic supporter 
of Senator Beveridge. 

* We liked what the Senator did in Wash- 
ington,” he said. “Не was right on the tarii." 

I asked if the people of his neighborhood 
could be called “Insurgents.” 

“Sure!” he exclaimed. ‘In our county we 
had the first consolidated township school sys- 
tem in the United States. All our people have 


at least a common-school education, and some 


of the boys have been to the agricultural col- 
lege. I don’t know one of my neighbors who 
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SENATOR BRISTOW 
OF KANSAS 


does not take one or more magazines and at 
least one newspaper. We have a circulating 
library, rural mail delivery, the telephone— 
everybody has a telephone—and this trolley 
line brings us in close touch with the cities. 
I tell you the people out here know what they’re 
about.” 

One of the things which at first puzzled me 
was to find such a determined revolutionary 
sentiment in a country everywhere so pros- 
perous. It is common to assume that dis- 
content is a concomitant of hard times and 
the pinch of poverty. 

When I first started out, a conservative 
Eastern politician with whom I was talking 
said of the Middle Western Insurgency: 

“What’s the matter with those folks anyhow 2 
Aren't they prosperous?” 

When Senator Aldrich came back from his 
Western trip he said: 

“I have come from the West and found 
there neither distress nor poverty "—implying 
therefore that there could be no real revolution. 
Speaker Cannon has also in all his speeches 
expressed amazement that people so prosperous 
should listen to “agitators” like LaFollette 
"and Cummins. 

It all goes to show how little Senator Aldrich, 
Speaker Cannon and the interests behind them 
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understand the spirit of the country. It is 
incomprehensible to them that prosperity— 
money-making—should not be the end of 
everything. The old sort of politician figured 
on men actuated only by immediately selfish 
motives. When he pulled certain wires of self- 
interest, he expected, and got, certain reac- 
tions. But the moment the people began to 
have some interests not wholly selfish, that 
moment they began to escape political bossism. 
The typical boss can have no idea of groups 
of men such as I have described, everywhere 
digging in for.all they are worth, not for imme- 
diate money in their own pockets, not for politi- 
cal office, but for the coóperative and com- 
munity good. Just the moment men become 
even a little unselfish they begin to achieve new 
liberties. 

In short, this Insurgent movement is not 
mere economic restlessness; it is a moral 
movement, and that is what the old political 
bosses cannot and will not see. Its catchwords 
all tell this story: “the tariff a moral issue,” 
“a square deal." Said Senator Beveridge in 
an article in the Saturday Evening Post: 

“From the very beginning the revision of the 
tariff presented itself to them (the Insurgents) 
as a moral question, and the deeper they went 
into it the plainer and more compelling the 
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moral phase of it 
became.” 

I heard Senator 
Clapp make a 


.speech in Minne- 


apolis in which he 
struck the same 
note: 

*No law," he 
said, “тау ever 
equalize accumu- 
lation of wealth; 
but an equal op- 
portunity should 
be given to all, 
and when this 
measure is under- 
stood, it will be 
understood as one 
that helps the 
strong at the ex- 
pense of the 
weak." 

But there is also 
an economic rea- 
son for the sur- 
prising revolt in 
the West. It lies 
in the very pros- 
perity to which 
Mr. Aldrich testi- 
fies. The West is 
now free financi- 
ally from the East. 
Its banks are full 
of money; it fi- 
nances its own 
people; it is inde- 
pendent. A Kan- 
sas buying auto- 
mobiles and 
Oriental rugs has 
quite a different 
outlook upon the 
world from a 
Kansas deep in 
debt to New Eng- 
land savings 
banks. Thus the 
Insurgent move- 
ment has got to 
the point where it 
cares little for 
party names, or 
even for men. Al- 
though Cummins 
is a real popular 
hero in Iowa, if 
he should to-day 


weaken in his fight at Washington they would 
drop him instantly and look for another leader. 
Not Taft, not Cummins, not LaFollette, not 
Roosevelt even, can now change the con- 
viction of these people. Onthe other hand, 
how eager they have become to make heroes 
in the new cause, to establish a new leader- 
ship! Why, in Kansas, as they told me, they 
were enraptured because Bristow didn't 
get anything at Washington, nothing that 
he advocated. It proved to Kansas that 
Bristow really “сате across” as an Insurgent. 
A vigorous person, indeed, is this tall, lank 
Bristow, with his flowers and his hens and his 
statistical tables! They sent him down to fight, 
and they liked him for fighting. In the short 
time that I was in Kansas I heard of the 
*orange mineral" incident three different 
times. 

“What is this ‘orange mineral'?" asked 
Bristow when the Senate reached that item in 
the tariff bill. He inquired somewhat hesitat- 
ingly, conscious that he was a new Senator 
and ought not to be too conspicuous. Aldrich 
did not even look up. No one paid any atten- 
tion to the new Senator from Kansas. 

He remained grimly on his feet. Senator 
after Senator was recognized, and finally 
Aldrich called for a vote. Again Bristow ad- 
dressed the chair without result. 

Bristow has a hot temper—known to Kan- 
sas. For a fourth time he addressed the chair 
— in a voice that could have been heard out in 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The Senate sat up. 
Bristow shook his fist at Aldrich. 

“I have the same constitutional right to be 
heard on this question as any Senator on this 
floor," he said. “І represent in part a State of 
almost 2,000,000 people and I demand a roll- 
call on this paragraph." 

Thus Bristow found out that “orange min- 
eral" was the principal ingredient of red paint, 
and he precipitated the first of the 129 roll-calls 
in the great tariff debate. Studying by night 
and debating during the sessions, Bristow kept 
the lead schedule before the Senate until all 
the facts came out. Of course he was beaten— 
but what was that to Kansas? Не was right! 

When Beveridge came home they got up a 
meeting in the biggest hall in Indianapolis and 
gave him the greatest reception of his career. 
And LaFollette, lecturing through the West, 
never had such hearty audiences. He spokeon 
**property in politics" and everywhere he went 
they asked him for his famous *'roll-call.' He 
has been censured in some quarters for criti- 
cizing his fellow Senators. And yet, when in 
Utah, for example, at the close of his lecture, 
people called out, “How did Smoot vote?" 
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LaFollette told them, “Read the roll-call on 
Smoot,” and showed how he voted. It was 
what the people wanted to know. . 

One of the most significant phases of the 
Insurgent movement is the support which it is 
receiving from the newspapers of the West. 
Several papers, long staunchly Republican, are 
now Insurgent. The Chicago Tribune, which 
supported Cannon in his last campaign, is now 
exercising a powerful influence against Can- 
nonism and supporting the Insurgent move- 
ment all along the line. The Indianapolis News, 
long Vice-President Fairbanks’ organ, may 
from the tone of its recent editorials be called 
an Insurgent newspaper. The Chicago News 
and Record-H erald have long exercised a steady 
pressure for progressive measures. Every news- 
paper of St. Paul and Minneapolis except one 
has apparently taken a more or less vigorous 
stand for the Insurgent cause. The News 
and Register of Des Moines is wholly Insur- 
gent; but the Des Moines Capital is still 
‘*stand-pat.”” 

But the most influential of all the newspa- 
pers in the West in this regard, perhaps, is the 
Kansas City Star, Colonel Nelson’s paper, 
which has been for years consistently encour- 
aging the Insurgent movement throughout 
Kansas and Missouri. 

More and more, also, the popular maga- 
zines are exercising a wide influence upon 
public opinion. I do not say this because I 
happen to be connected with the AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, but because this is what I heard 
everywhere. Many people spoke of the fearless 
articles in Collier’s Weekly and McClure’s, and 
I don’t know how many men told me they were 
reading Judge Lindsey’s autobiography in 
Everybody's, which gives an excellent view of 
the blight of money control in politics. Several 
radical journals are also having a wide intlu- 
ence on thought in the West: the Public of 
Chicago, LaFollette's Weekly, and, to a less 
degree than formerly, Bryan’s Commoner. 
I also ran across a number of people who had 
been reading The Appeal to Reason, the Kan- 
sas Socialist weekly, which circulates over 
350,000 copies every week. As an illustration 
of what these journals are doing, an interesting 
incident came to my notice in Indiana. I was 
talking with one of the most distinguished citi- 
zens of that state, a former Judge, and a life- 
long Republican. He told me that for a long 
time he had thought LaFollette a demagogue, 
scarcely worthy of attention. 

“But,” he said, “I thought I'd like to see 
what the man had to say for himself. So I sent 
for LaFollette’s Weekly. I’ve been reading it 
ever since and I’m convinced that LaFollette 


is right. I’ve sub- 
scribed for a num- 
ber of copies of his 
Weekly and have 
sent them to my 
friends in this 
State.” 

Thus both men 
and newspapers 
are lining up for 
thestruggle. Some 
of the states are 
developing strong 
leaders. Others, 
like Michigan and 
Illinois, where the 
Insurgent  senti- 
ment is as vigor- 
ous among the 
people as it is 
anywhere, are suf- 
fering from a dis- 
tressing want of 
real leaders. 
Every Michigan 
representative іп 
Congress voted 
with the old ma- 
chine. А тоге 
pitiful figure of in- 
competency and 
servility than 
Senator Burrows 
of Michigan, in- 
deed, would be 
hard to find. In 
defending Aldrich 
in a recent speech 
at Detroit, Senator 
Burrows made 
this humiliating 
remark: 

“Whenever I 
have wanted any- 
thing for Michi- 
gan I always knew 
where to go to get 
it And he (AI- 
drich) never failed 
me.” 

Why should the 
Senator from 
Michigan go to the 
Senator from 
Rhode Island for 
things he wants 
for Michigan? 
And Senator 
Smith has also 
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WILLIAM J. MOXLEY, NEW CANNON- 
CONGRESSMAN FROM ILLINOIS 


Congressman Moxley is a manufacturer of butter- 

ine; he has recently paid a fine of $28,499.80 for 

selling oleomargarine, chemically colored to re- 

semble butter,—a violation of the pure food law. 

He is now trying to recover it from the Govern- 
ment through legal proceedings 


been an empty echo of Aldrich. Out of the 
sixty-eight times he voted on the tariff bill he 
voted fifty-eight times with Aldrich, and voted 
finally to pass the bill. What Michigan needs 
is progressive leadership. 

What, then, is the program of the Insur- 
gents? They are so few in number, and the 
old party organization is so strong, that they 
cannot expect to do much in Congress this 
winter; but back in the country they are 
already laying their plans for the campaign 
next year against all the remaining stand-pat 
members of Congress. In every stand-pat dis- 
trict in Kansas an Insurgent candidate will be 
put up. The same is true, generally speaking, 
elsewhere. In many cases the struggle among 
the Republicans will probably result in the 
return of a Democrat. There is a general feel- 
ing, indeed, in the West, that the next Congress 
may be Democratic. 

A sample contest, having something of the 
value of a by-election in England, has already 
been held in the Sixth Congressional District 
of Illinois. The Sixth District includes part of 
the city of Chicago and part of Cook County, 
and was long represented in Congress by 
* Billy" Lorimer, Republican boss of Illinois, 


who was elected to the United States Senate 
last winter. A special election was called for 
November twenty-third, last, to fill Lorimer's 
place. The new lines were clearly drawn, 
the new issues fully presented. The machine 
Republicans, led by Lorimer, put up Moxley. 
'The machine Democrats, led by Roger Sulli- 
van, the Democratic boss, put up Ryan. The 
Insurgents put up Barnes. This is what hap- 
pened: All the old Republican leaders were 
called upon to support Moxley. Even Speaker 
Cannon came into the district and spoke for 
Moxley, advising the voters that if they couldn't 
vote for Moxley, they would better vote for 
Ryan, the Democrat, rather than Barnes, the 
Insurgent. Cannon would far rather have a 
machine Democrat in the House than an In- 
surgent Republican. Moxley said repeatedly 
in his campaign: 

“The tariff law passed by Congress last sum- 
mer seems to me to be the chief test just now 
of a party man. I believe with President Taft 
that this law was the best that could be passed, 
and with the administration and the Repub- 
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One of a number of cartoons published by the 

Chicago Z7z0w»e to show that a perfect under- 

standing existed between the Republican machine in 

Illinois, led by ** Billy " Lorimer, and the Democratic 

machine, led by Roger Sullivan, to defeat the Insur- 

gent candidate for Congress. Neither machine wants 
a real independent at Washington 


lican majority in Congress I am ready to take 
my stand." 

Money was freely used in the contest and 
all the great organization power of the Boss, 
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Lorimer, was exercised on behalf of the stand- 
pat candidate. Even federal appointees—post- 
office employees—were forced into the fight. 
The Tribune published cartoons every day 
expressing vividly the common belief that the 
Republican machine and the Democratic ma- 
chine had acomplete understanding. Although 
Moxley was elected, Barnes, the Insurgent, 
with no organization, no money, no patronage 
behind him, polled over 8,000 votes against 
14,000 for Moxley and 6,000 for the Democrat, 
Ryan. 

It was a clear victory for the old machine 
Republicans, but it required all of Lorimer’s 
efforts, thousands of dollars in money, and the 
votes of many Democrats to do it. The 
contest showed clearly the desperate straits 
of the old party machines, that they will do 
anything rather than see a genuine indepen- 
dent elected to Congress. 

Everywhere there has been an almost com- 
plete breakdown of party lines. Thus the old 
machines of both parties, representing cor- 
porate interests and railroads, have practically 
come together. In Minnesota the Democratic 
boss O’Connor, employed by J. J. Hill of the 
Great Northern Railroad, works in perfect 
harmony with Senator Ed Smith, the Repub- 
lican boss, who is supposed to represent steel 
trust interests and the brewers. In Illinois the 
machine Democrats in the legislature turn in 
and help elect Lorimer, the Republican boss, 
to the United States Senate. 

On the other hand the progressive wings of 
both parties stand together upon much the 
same platform. Very little difference upon 
essential points exists between the Bryan 
Democrats and the LaFollette Republicans. 

In short, there are no longer two parties, ex- 
cept in name. "There is no longer any thrill in 
the words “Republican” and “ Democrat.” 
In reality there are three clearly defined 
parties: 

т. The “‘Stand-patters” or Conservatives, 
represented by such men as Aldrich and Cannon 
among the Republicans and McEnerv of 
Louisiana among the Democrats. They stand 
essentially for the control of government by 
property and privileged interests. They have 
with them the considerable group of older and 
temperamentally conservative voters who still 
cling unthinkingly to party names. 

2. The Insurgents, or Progressives, led by 
LaFollette, Bristow, Cummins, and others 
among the Republicans, and Bryan, Champ 
Clark and others among the Democrats. Though 
they may vary in opinion as to how much the 
tariff should be reduced, or how far govern- 
ment control of corporations should go, or 


whether the states or the nation should be chief 
regulator, they all stand firmly together ирсп 
the platform that the power of property in 
governmental affairs must be limited, that the 
people must rule. 

3. The Socialists, or Radicals, with a small 
following everywhere. In Wisconsin they have 
already elected five members of the legislature, 
and in Milwaukee they have ten of the alder- 
men, six county supervisors and four directors 
on the school board. They stand upon the 
platform, “Let the nation own the trusts.” They 
argue that so long as private and personal 
ownership of the great sources of production 
and of public utilities is permitted, property 
corruption in government is sure to continue. 

It is somewhat dangerous to draw historical 
parallels too closely, but the political situation 
in the countrv to-day presents striking resem- 
blances to that which existed a few vears pre- 
vious to the Civil War. At that time the two 
old parties, Whig and Democrat, were disin- 
tegrating upon the slavery issue. The conserv- 
atives of both parties stood for slavery: the 
progressives, like the Insurgents of to-day, 
were apostles of regulation and limitation. 
Some of them drew off, formed the Free-Soil 
party, which, in 1856, became the Republican 
party. "There were also the extreme radicals 
—the Abolitionists—who may be set down as 
corresponding with the Socialists of to-day. 

If history repeats itself we should soon expect 
to hear talk of a new party to draw all the pro- 
gressives of both of the old parties together, as 
the Republican party in the late fifties drew all 
the progressives on the slavery question to- 
gether. But so far I have heard very little talk 
of any such new party. I heard whisperings 
of a movement in Minnesota, but for the 
most part the whole struggle is centered now 
in trying to get control of the Republican 
party, after that to reorganize the Senate 
and House and go forward with progressive 
legislation. 

“The Insurgents believe," as Senator Cum- 
mins struck the keynote in his Chicago speech, 
“that the Republican party is the best instru- 
mentality to secure and maintain good govern- 
ment. . . . Their struggle will be within its 
lines." 

The Republican Insurgents recognize the 
difficulty of this procedure, knowing how thor- 
oughly the old party control is entrenched in 
states like Pennsylvania; but so far they ac- 
knowledge no other plan. And when they get 
into Congress they must encounter the further 
difficulty of having to enlist the support of 
progressive Democrats, which they may or they 
may not receive. As it is now, the conserva- 
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tives are united (‘‘money knows no party") 
and the progressives divided. 

Let me point out another striking resem- 
blance to ante-bellum conditions. It was not 
slavery itself which was the immediate cause 
of the organization of the Republican party, 
but the attempt to extend slavery. ‘Aggression 
is the necessity of a false position,” John Hay 
once said. 

A similar and very remarkable tendency ex- 
ists to-day among the great corporate interests 
of the country. It is common knowledge that 
they are reaching out to seize water-powers, 
sites, absorb coal mines on government lands, 
grab the remaining timber, occupy mining 
lands, get firmer control of public franchises 
in cities and of great insurance companies 
and banking institutions. The whole move- 
ment for conservation of our national resources 
has no significance save as it is an effort to 
check this aggression of private capital upon 
public wealth. This is the inner meaning of 
the Pinchot-Ballinger controversy. 

When I was in St. Paul, a citizen who has 
borne a large part in the Insurgent movement 
came in one morning with the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis papers. 

* Look here," he said. 

He showed me the headlines: a glaring 
account of the new trust combination of the 
telegraph and telephone companies of the 
country, another of the frauds upon the gov- 
ernment by the sugar trust, another dealing 
with the copper trust, another with the huge 
profits of the beef trust, another with the Astor 
divorce, another with the attempt of private 
capital to seize the Alaska coal lands. 

“That,” he said, “is why I am an Insurgent. 
Ibelieve in private busi- 
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a party of regulation and limitation, and then, 
if the fight grows still more bitter, they may be 
forced entirely over to the Socialist position, 
as the Republicans were forced to the position 
of the Abolitionists when Lincoln emancipated 
the slaves. But all these events hinge upon 
The issue is: Shall 
property rule, or shall the people rule? And 
no one can tell how far the fortunes of war may 
carry the antagonists. 

While the people have made up their minds, 
the political expression of the Insurgency is 
still a revolution, not an organization. It still 
fights in the streets with pitchforks and barri- 
cades. It has many leaders and no compre- 
hensive plan of campaign. It is still in the 
anti stage—anti-Cannon, anti-Aldrich, anti- 
tariff-bill, anti-corporations. It declares with 
a loud voice what it is against, but it whispers 
and glances aside when asked how far it is will- 
ing to go. And it still dreads the accusation of 
party disloyalty. Already it is awakening the 
sharp criticism of the more robust radicals. 
Witness this editorial by S. M. Owen of Min- 
neapolis in his paper: 

“The ‘insurrection’—which will never be- 
come historic unless it runs away with or from 
its originators—is against the new tariff law, 
against a petty cent per cent., a cause which 
has never been broad enough for a movement 
worthy of a place in history, and against the 
sway of Aldrich and the despotism of Cannon, 
for all of which the Insurgents’ party is solely 
and entirely responsible! Yet while loudly 
declaiming and even revolting against these 
wrongs and blunders of their party, they swear 
eternal allegiance to the source of their wrongs! 
It is a case of hating the crime but loving the 

criminal; a case of de- 


ness enterprise—but this 


nouncing a sin while 


thing is going too far." 

It is this continued 
aggression of capital — 
and no one imagines 
that these powerful men 
of money will give up 
their advantages lightly 
any more than the old 
slave-holders gave up 
theirs — that is driving 
the Insurgents to closer 
organization. 

Later, if the Insur- 
gents fail in controlling 
the old Republican party 


expressing  unfaltering 
loyalty to the sinner.” 
'The Insurgent move- 
ment is indeed torn 
between the timidity of 
not going far enough 
and the terror of going 
too far. Some shock, 
some coagulant, will yet 
be necessary to precipi- 
tate its uncertainties— 
to draw the scattered 
groups together, and 
point the place of attack. 
'The movement is well 


organization, they may 


supplied with Garrisons 


be driven, as were the 
divided anti-slavery 
forces, to a new party, 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AND SENATOR LAFOLLETTE 


and Phillipses and Sum- 
ners. What it needs is 
a Lincoln. 
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Mrs. E. П. llarriman 


RS. E. H. HARRIMAN is above 
average height, very slight of fig- 
ure, with a charming expression 
of face—kind, frank eves, and a 

smile that is far more than a mere widening 
of the lips. 

She belongs to the type of ** home women,” 
and one’s first thought of her is in her own 
house, before her own fire-—in the big Ameri- 
can room of the old house in Arden (a suburb 
of New York), surrounded by her children 
and her children’s friends. 

In time, doubtless, the new palace built on 
the mountain top at Arden will become as- 
sociated with Mrs. Harriman (or Mrs. Harri- 
man will become associated with it), but the 
old house—a low, rambling farmhouse with 
additions and outbuildings that were added 
as they were needed. -was far more in keeping 
with Mrs. Harriman's personality. She is old- 
fashioned in her supervision of household and 
family. She brought her children up in 
Spartan simplicity. ‘They were put on panies 
as soon as they could toddle. They were 
taught all open-air sports and given the free- 
dom of farmers’ children. ‘They ran per- 
fectly wild outdoors; in fact, thev were brought 
up exactly as the average well-to-do farmer's 
children might be, if they later were given all 
the advantages of education. 

Aside from the fact of horses innumerable 
and land almost without end, there was no 
evidence of wealth. They kept open house, 
with really Southern hospitality, but it was all 
done in the simplest way. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harriman were examples of utmost domes- 
ticity. And both of them took the keenest 
interest in everything concerning the children. 
In their games or competitions Mrs. Harri- 
man took quite as much interest as though 
she were riding or driving or playing her- 
self. 

The big “American room” was the living- 
room at Arden. Everything in it was Ameri- 
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сап -wood, irons, glass, rugs, furniture and 
skins. ‘There was one piece in it that came 
from Honolulu, but Mrs. Harriman said that 
she would not have had it in that room ke- 
fore the annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States. 

That Mrs. Harriman was the only person 
in the world supposed to be entirely in Mr. 
Harriman’s confidence is well known. The 
will which conferred upon Mrs. Harriman 
$149,000,000 is so short that it can be re- 
produced. here: 

“I, Edward Н. Harriman, of Arden, in the 
State of New York, do make, publish and de- 
clare this as and for my last will and testa- 
ment, that is to say: 

"I give, devise and bequeath all my prop- 
erty, real and personal, of every kind and na- 
ture, to my wife, Marv W. Harriman, to be 
hers absolutely and forever, and I do hereby 
nominate and appoint the said Mary W. 
Harriman to be executrix of this will. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this eighth dav of June in 
the year of Nineteen Hundred and Three. 
Edward H. Harriman.” 

That a great master of complicated finance 
like Mr. Harriman should have turned his 
whole fortune over to his wife seemed to the 
public a curious thing. It had been quite 
naturally supposed by business men that the 
will would disclose the property lodged for ad- 
ministration in the hands of trustees. Such 
guesses, however, were evidently made with- 
out adequate knowledge of Mrs. Harriman's 
qualities, one of which is remarkable personal 
simplicity as contrasted with the extravagance 
of most New York society women. She im- 
presses one as being independent of footman 
and lady's maid alike—naturalness and sim- 
plicity are her chief notes. Her children 
were brought up without ever suspecting 
that their father was even a moderately rich 
man. 

In the house, now, Mrs. Harriman wears 
white always. Mr. Harriman disliked black. 
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THE WIDOW OF Е. Н. HARRIMAN 


This picture was made just as Mrs. Harriman was leaving the steamer in 
York upon her arrival from Europe with her husband last summer 


WILBUR WRIGHT 


of Dayton, Ohio, who, with his brother Orville, built the first heavier-than-air flying 

machine that ever succeeded. Since December 17, 1903 (the day on which their first 

successful flight was made), they have done more than any men in the world toward 

putting the aeroplane into a position where it is to be immediately available for work 

and for sport. Wilbur Wright is forty-two years old, and Orville is thirty-eight. This 

photograph, made by the Brooklyn Daily Eagle on Governor's Island, N.Y., last fall, 
is a remarkable likeness of Wilbur Wright 


Wilbur Wright 


ANY men become a little “rattled” 
when they find themselves under 
the limelight. For the moment 
they lose their sense of humor, 

which, as everyone knows, is principally the 
sense to see things straight. Some men, under 
this sort of pressure, appear to be strangely 
arrogant. Others seem to be unnaturally 
modest. (“Is your friend A so awfully 
modest, or does he merely think he is?" said 
a good observer once.) 

This is not often the case with the real peo- 
ple of this world. Whatever thev are, they 
are—alwavs. And Wilbur Wright is a re- 
markable illustration. Without pretending to 
know a great deal about him I can perhaps 
give an impression of his ability to continue 
concentrated and natural attention on what- 
ever interests him, no matter how trving the 
circumstances mav be. Take him on Gov- 
ernor's Island in New York Citv last fall, from 
which spot, during the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, he flew ten miles up the Hudson River 
to Grant’s Tomb and back. Here was a city of 
millions of people anxious to see him flv. 
Newspaper “extras” and hundreds of thou- 
sands of men perched on roofs told of the ex- 
cited state of the public mind. But none of 
this affected Wright to the extent of influencing 
him one way or another. Somehow he cannot 
be diverted. Walking to the door of his shed 
and looking at the crowd he said once, verv 
simply: “These people who do not know me 
would not, in the nature of things, care par- 
ticularly if I should be hurt. They might 
even enjoy the excitement. Do you see those 
photographers? ‘They would get better pic- 
tures if I should fall. No, I shall not fly until 
the wind is just right. I have made flights 
under less favorable conditions, but I have 
never made a flight here in New York, and it 
is better to have evervthing favorable. "These 
people whom I do not know can wait. Iam 
sorry to disappoint them. Those who are my 
friends would rather wait than have me take 
chances, I am sure.” It was a hard time to 
be absolutely sensible. Under the circum- 
stances it would not have been surprising if 
he had been too daring or too cautious. But 
Wright was able to weigh the matter on its 
merits exactly as if he had been in his shop in 
Dayton deciding where to locate a new lathe. 

Just before one of his exhibitions we 
watched him at close range while his machine 
was being rolled out of the shed and placed in 
position for flight. A great crowd was stand- 
ing around. During this period he read a 
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long typewritten document—evidently legal— 
which was handed to him to examine for the 
first time. When he had finished a careful 
reading of it, he took a pen and signed it, and 
then went out and flew! But before flying he 
examined his machine with characteristic 
singleness of purpose. Nothing could deflect 
him from the business in hand—not even the 
photographers who were urging him to pose in 
front of his aeroplane, for the purpose, they 
assured him, of giving the newspaper reader 
a chance to see how large the machine is as 
compared with a man. “It is not necessary 
for me to stand there,” he said. “Опе of 
you can, just as well as I.” Whereupon he 
proceeded to pass on to the next thing really 
important, which happened to be a careful in- 
spection of the monorail upon which the aero- 
plane runs for a hundred feet or so before 
tal.ing to the air. 

Yet Wilbur Wright is not inhumanly busy 
or absorbed in his own undertakings. Far 
from it. He was not in too much of a hurry 
in New York to explain his machine to various 
individuals of no special importance who were 
genuinely interested. He is as patient as Job 
—and very kind. 

There are a hundred definitions of genius, 
and, whether or not Wilbur Wright is a 
genius, one of those definitions fits him per- 
fectly. It is the definition Walt Whitman 
made, and Phil Sheridan is the man Whitman 
was describing when he made it. ‘‘ Genius,” 
said Whitman, “is almost a hundred per 
cent. directness, and nothing more.” 

JOHN М. SIDDALL. 


W. К. Nelson 


“ DON’T want the Star’s editorials to 
be a lot’ of literarv essays. I want 
to GET THINGS DONE.” 

“To get things done,” with all the 
letters capitals. That is the chief aim of William 
Rockhill Nelson, **editor and owner" of the 
Kansas City Star. To his fellow townspeople, 
who observe the things accomplished, he is a 
good deal of a mystery. They merely see a 
man of huge bulk, with a heavily marked face 
topped by white hair, going to and from his 
office in a touring car, or driving through the 
beautiful residence suburb which he is build- 
ing up. Of the man himself they know little 
except as they see him expressed in an insti- 
tution—the newspaper which he edits, which 
embodies his personality, his restless energy, 
his consuming hatred for shams and special 
privilege. The Star he has made an essential 
part of the life of the town. It comes pound- 


W. К. NELSON 


Founder and editor of the A'arsas City Star, which is one of the ablest and cleanest 
newspapers in the United States. Mr. Nelson, now sixty-eight years old, has long 
been one of the most important men in the southwest 
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ing on the door twice a day, and a Kansas 
City man remarked recently that in fifteen 
years of residence he had known only two 
families who didn't take the paper. 

In Kansas City thev say that he likes to 
dominate, which somehow is a characteristic 
of men of his type. 

**T've tried at times to be gentle and diplo- 
matic,” he said one day, " but I've never done 
well in my stocking feet." 

It is one of his axioms that the Star is fail- 
ing in its duty if it is not going after some of 
the rascals hard enough to fetch frequent de- 
mands to ‘‘stop the paper." 

But this passion for getting things done, for 
smashing ahead, is onlv the public expression 
of a personality that is singularly rich and 
wholesome and that touches life at an infinite 
number of points. His associates know him 
as a man with all the variety and freshness of 
interests of a boy. 

He is ready to discuss with enthusiasm the 
marks of a dog, the typography of a rare first 
edition, the excellency of short-horn cattle, the 
dwarfs of Velasquez, the part of the peasant 
women in the development of France, and 
the best way to make strawberry shortcake. 
The past doesn't interest him particularly 
except in its bearing on the present and the 
future. With his keen observation hə has 
a whimsical humor that makes him the best 
companion in the world. He likes to cat, 
he likes to sleep, he likes his friends, he likes 
beautiful things, and he likes to be in the game. 
So he finds the proposition of living “bully.” 

And he has impressed his personality on 
the community. Of Kansas City’s remark- 
able system of parks and boulevards he was a 
chief inspiration. The Western Gallery of 
Art is his creation. He has set an example in 
town-building that is already spreading bv 
laying out a suburb with picturesque houses 
along two miles of winding roads lined with 
stone walls covered with roses and honev- 
suckles. So the course of the development of 
the city at the great bend of the Missouri, and 
to a less degree that of the territory tributary 
to it, has been powerfully influenced by the 
man who has made the Kansas City Sfar. 

H. J. HASKELL. 


John Bigelow 


R. JOHN BIGELOW stands as a 

monument of old-fashioned ster- 

ling culture and accomplishment 

—a sort of beacon to the present 
age of ignorance and pretense, and to "а 
land where all things are forgotten.” 


Mr. Bigelow is now in his ninety-third vear. 
'The wonderful vigor of mind and body, the 
alert brilliancy which distinguishes him in ex- 
treme old ане his keen interest in all things, 
readiness, his goodness and piety—all make 
one believe that he holds some secret of life, 
some elixir, by which he lives, and which 
would invigorate other men also if they could 
but attain it. Mr. Bigelow’s religious writings 
reveal wherein this secret of his life is to be 
found, and reveal also his desire to impart it. 

He was born in 1817, and as a boy he wit- 
nessed Lafavette's progress up the Hudson 
River in 1824, when our infant nation greeted 
the friend of Washington almost as a god. 
Bigelow was educated as a lawyer. He took 
part in the Butfalo Convention of 1848. He 
helped edit the Evening Post in New York 
under William Cullen Bryant. He has been 
Consul General and Minister to France under 
Napoleon III, in both of which posts he ren- 
dered peculiar service to his country. Mr. 
Bigelow has lived in many countries, and has, 
like Weston, known three generations of 
speaking men. ‘The distinguished men of 
Europe have been his natural companions 
ever since his sojourn in France in the sixties, 
which threw him among them. 

While in. France he unearthed the original 
manuscript of Benjamin Franklin's Autobiog- 
raphy, and this led to his writing a Life of 
Franklin and publishing a complete edition of 
Franklin's works. Пе has also written the 
life and edited the papers of his lifelong friend 
Samuel J. Tilden, and has contributed the 
life of Brvant to the American Men of Letters 
Series. 

Mr. Bigelow writes with the ease and ele- 
gance of the older school, and with an ac- 
curacy all his own, upon every subject that 
interests him. 

He has always poured out pamphlets, 
memoirs and arguments upon political, re- 
ligious, historical and legal subjects; and 
through his work there shines the power of 
undaunted original force and personal char- 
acter. 

The French savants of the eighteenth cen- 
tury looked to America to produce а man who 
should be both a philosopher and a man of 
action—-one freed from the sophistications of 
European thought and able to weigh all things 
anew. Such a man would be at the same 
time a theologian and a scientist, a diplomat, 
a publicist, a literary man and a man of the 
world—all at once, and all with ease. 

The first American to fill, or nearly to fill, 
this ideal was Benjamin Franklin; and there 
have always been a few Americans who justi- 
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JOHN BIGELOW 


Who has been an attractive and important figure in New York for two generations. 
During the Civil War he was consul at Paris, and after the war he was minister to 


France. For twelve years he was one of the editors of the New York Evening Post. 


He has written numerous books and performed various public services. This photo- 
graph was made recently in the library of his house in Gramercy Park, New York 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Who has been at the head of the Forest Service since 1898. Mr. Pinchot, forty- 
four years of age, is a graduate of Yale. Before taking up his profession in 1892 
he studied forestry abroad 


Interesting People 


fied the dreams of the world with regard to 
democracy. The latest of these, our paladins, 
is John Bigelow. JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 


Gifford Pinchot 


IFFORD PINCHOT has accom- 
plished a number of great works. 
He has organized the Bureau of 
Forestry in so efficient a manner that 
from a small beginning as an unimportant 
scientific research affair, it has grown to the 
proportions and dignity of an economic de- 
partment of the government. It controls 
millions of acres of land; administers many 
and mixed business interests; governs wisely 
diverse industries and peoples; .saves for the 
central government a constantly increasing 
revenue; and conserves for future generations 
the natural wealth of lumber, grazing, mineral 
and water-power committed to its care. 

He has so organized this department, more- 
over, that it goes on independent of the indi- 
vidual. If the Forester, or any of his higher 
subordinates, were to-morrow to be called to 
relinquish their tasks, the system would carry 
on the work. 

In a business involving many: businesses, 
many kinds of people, and complicated new 
problems, he has constructed and organized an 
admirable automatic machinery of control. 
Gifford Pinchot has proved himself a great 
executive. 

In addition to this task, for which by right 
all his energies should have been available, he 
has had to wage a bitter warfare. The enemies 
of the National Forest Idea were numerous. 
They included in their ranks every man whose 
especial privilege was curtailed by the simple 
process of saving for the people what is the 
people’s. The land grabber, the timber stealer, 
the water hog, the cattle king, saw in even the 
beginnings of conservation nothing but a men- 
ace against themselves. They were shrewd 
men, and wealthy men, and they possessed 
imagination. 

Each winter on the floors of Congress the 
Forest Service had to fight for its life. 
attacked by fair means and foul, by direction 
and by indirection. No falsehood was too rank; 
no trick too base for some of these champions 
of the stronger, but still the losing cause. Year 
after year the fight went on, but always more 
feebly. Now the life of our National Forest 
policy is assured. No one has for two years 
dared attempt more than to harass or hinder, 
has ventured to challenge the right of the Forest 
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Service to its share in the public government. 
Pinchot has won that particular battle. Не is 
a great fighter. 

But further, he has also inten public 
sentiment. ‘Ten years ago none paid any atten- 
tion to conservation save a few “dreamers and 
theorists." Eight years ago the knowledge of 
it had spread over the whole West; but was 
everywhere met with hostility and distrust. 
To-day the people of the country are with the 
idea. The only exceptions are those whose 
opposition can readily be traced to a source in 
selfishness. This result has been reached by 
an open publicity, by a patient education of 
the people face to face. The seed has been 
scattered. Slowly the fruits of it have spread. 
Back and forth across this continent, unwear- 
ied, under weight of work that must be done, 
the Forester has journeyed, meeting friends 
and enemies, attending meetings enthusiastic 
or hostile, preaching always reasonably his rea- 
sonable doctrine. In the end that doctrine is 
prevailing because we are at bottom a reason- 
able people. 

This has taken many vears of the hardest 
sort of hard labor, a labor that has left the 
workman no leisure for what other people have 
been pleased to call the pleasures of life. Gif- 
ford Pinchot has probably spent more for the 
Service than the Service has returned to him 
in salary. He has encountered bitter and 
unscrupulous enmity unruffled, the most 
devastating disappointments serenely. 

But the finest part of all this accomplishment 
is that it has been achieved from so high a 
plane. 

Pinchot’s work has been absolutely unselfish. 
Born to a large fortune, sprung from a good 
family, he hàd every incentive to a life of idle- 
ness. He preferred to work. His work was not 
for himself, but for others. He did not spare 
himself; his forces and his monev he spent 
liberalty. Furthermore, he has always tried by 
every means in his power to kecp himself in 
the background. If praised, he has always ` 
brought forward the subordinate as the deserv- 
ing one. If a blunder is committed, he is gen- 
uincly distressed until he can show that at least 
a share of the blame must be laid on his own 
shoulders. He fights impersonally, without 
bitterness. He has many enemies; but it is to 
be doubted if there are any in the number who, 
having met him personally, have continued to 
hate him with the peculiar direct hatred that 
wants to inflict physical harm. People come 
after a time to feel this essential sincerity; and 
to trust it. STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


THE DUCHESS AND SALEM TARR 
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HE auxiliary steam yacht of the 
Grand Duke struck the reef at 
full speed and the bow-end of her 


shut up like an accordion. The 
next big roller lifted the yacht’s long hull and 
broke her back across the reef, when the fol- 
lowing swell carried the two separate frag- 
ments clean over and smothered them in the 
deep water on the other side. 

All of this had taken only the time required 
by three full-grown South Pacific surges to 
arrive from their long journey. Set in motion 
by a circular storm which was buzzing around 
far to the southward, they had humped them- 
selves in a leisurely manner to the north, 
gradually widening the interval between them 
as they travelled. When they reached the 
reef they were at least half a mile apart, and 
it was the interval thus afforded between each 
heave which gave the Grand Duchess time 
enough to rush on deck in a richly embroidered 
kimono. 

There had been waterspouts in the vicinity 
that afternoon and at the time of the accident 
the rain was falling as though from an inverted 
lake. It was the roar of this deluge on the 
decks as much as the roar of the vodka in his 
ears which had kept the officer on the bridge 
from hearing the breakers. One could scarcely 
see farther than might a diver at his work. 
That the yacht was off her course was due to 
a strong combination of cognac, carelessness 
and currents. 

What occurred immediately after the Grand 
Duchess had reached the deck was like a 
sleight of hand trick on the part of Poseidon. 
When the long hull was wrenched in two 
across the reef, a number of things happened. 
The foremast fell straight aft, ripping away the 
shrouds on the starboard side and just missing 
a small, teak deck-house, the water-tight door 
of which was double bolted and the port-holes 
snugly clamped. The next instant the hull 
parted just under this little box, which clung 
tottering, fastened by one edge to the-forward 
fragment, but almost at the same second the 
foremast swung against it, tore it loose and 
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knocked it into the sea, where it floated cap- 
sized like an empty bin. Before it could drift 
clear, the third billow, which finished up the 
job, swept across the sinking after fragment 
and, with the accomplishment of sundry other 
details, knocked the Grand Duchess head first 
into the deck-house where she lay stunned and 
senseless, while what was left of the yacht sank 
like scrap-iron, and the sharks which swarmed 
about the reef took charge of the few men 
struggling in the sea. 

As for His Royal Highness, the Grand Duke, 
it is to be presumed that he awoke in another 
world, as he was far too full of strong waters 
to have been awakened in this for several hours 
to come. 

The wind squall which brought up the 
shower drove the buoyant deck-house rapidly 
toward the beach. The big box negotiated a 
mile or two of spouting surf as no whale-boat 
could ever have done, and if at any time the 
duchess was in danger of being drowned it 
was only by the deluge of rain falling into her 
prison. In over the frothing shoal spun and 
eddied the gyrating piece of deck furniture, 
bearing triumphantly to the beach of the un- 
inhabited island a nearly naked and un- 
conscious woman of whom the brilliant future, 
the wit and loveliness and sweetly gracious 
charm were the pride and glory of a great 
Empire. 

Straight to the beach spun the box and there, 
feeling no doubt that its duty was accomplished 
it grounded and tumbled her out head over 
heels in about a foot of water. The wash 
from a big breaker was more courteous and 
carried the lovely figure well up on the pearly 
sand which was just beginning to glow in the 
first promise of the sunrise. The next wave 
spread the glorious auburn hair of the duchess 
modestly over her bosom, and very decently 
tucked the gown about her knees, then left her, 
still unconscious, sleeping peacefully, her pale 
cheek pillowed on her arm. 

The deck-house, having landed its passenger, 
became the toy of the surf and was spun and 
tossed and bumped along the beach until 


“A WOMAN? 


IMPOSSIBLE! 


SOME SEA-NYMPH, PERHAPS, 


OR ANGEL, 


BUT SURELY NO MORTAL CREATURE!” 


carried by the ebbing tide around the point 
of the island and away to sea. Other floating 
objects from the wreck, offering less wind- 
surface, never touched the island at all, but 
were swept along the reef, which extended for 
miles. So that of all the flotsam and jetsam 
from the wreck of the royal yacht the only 
object saved was the favorite niece of the 
Emperor, sleeping quietly on the sand in her 
richly embroidered kimono. 


Salem Tarr, harpooner, late of the whaler 
Alice Stocton of New Bedford, was taking 
advantage of the ebb tide to hunt a mess of 
prawns for breakfast, when his keen gray eye 
sighted something which flashed a rosy-pink 
against the sunrise. 

A simple sailorman was Salem, but one 
might have taken him for a youthful pagan 
demi-god could one have seen him pacing the 
roseate sands in the dewy tropic morning. 


Lost from the Alice Stocton in a gale 
which had come with a hard preliminary squall 
while towing behind a great, bull cachalot, 
Salem alone of the boat’s crew was hardy 
enough to weather out the fearful following 
days. Carried by the ocean drift to the island, 
he had been too weak to handle the boat, 
which had been ground to splinters on the 
reef. Salem, lashed to the empty water- 
breaker had been swept bodily over and 
stranded on the beach unhurt. He had been 
ten months upon the island, during which time 
he had seen several ships on the horizon, but 
none ever came near enough to sight his signals. 

Meantime he had occupied his mind and 
body, caring for himself with all the ingenuity 
of his race. The climate was kindly. The 
island, though small and uninhabited, provided 
fish and fruit and turtles’ eggs and a few goats. 
Salem had caught several turtles and had built 
for them a pen of stakes on the edge of the 
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“SALEM, SITTING BESIDE HER, WAS SEWING BUSILY WHEN HE HEARD A STARTLED CRY. 
THE DUCHESS HAD RAISED HER HEAD AND WAS STARING WILDLY ABOUT HER" 


lagoon. The sailor had suffered only from 
his isolation, but one would scarcely have said 
that he had suffered at all, could one have seen 
him as he walked the water’s edge, his figure 
straight and lithe, marvelously thewed and 
muscled, yet with the grace and lightness of 
youth and sun-tanned to the color of rose- 
wood. The rising sun set his long shadow 
dancing before him as he hurried toward the 
bright object on the beach, and as he drew near 
to it his bushy eyebrows knit over his alert eyes. 

А woman? Impossible! Some sea-nymph, 
perhaps, or angel, . . . but 
surely no mortal creature! Whence had she 
come, and how? His sailor's eyes swept in 
swift questioning towards the sea, then along 
the gleaming beach. There was nothing to 
solve the riddle. 

Salem dropped to his knees and laid his 
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hand over the woman’s heart. Goddess or 
mortal, she appeared in evil case. But his 
own pulse responded tumultuously as he felt 
the faintest of flutters beneath his palm. Awe 
possessed him, and he looked toward the sea, 
for his sailor’s knowledge told him the impossi- 
bility of any living creature gaining the shore 
alive and unsupported by some buoyant 
object. 

Yankee practicality supplanted vain con- 
jecture. The equatorial sun was climbing 
rapidly higher and soon the delicate rays 
would grow fierce and merciless. With a deep 
flush in his cheeks he stooped and gathered 
the lovely body in his arms. Goddess, sea- 
nymph, woman, whatever she was, Salem 
found her no light burden, even for his elastic 
strength, but he did not halt until he had 
reached his shelter, a basket-like structure 
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built in a palm grove behind the beach and 
near a little spring which burst from the steep 
hillside. There he laid her on the couch of 
plaited palm, covering her with a mat such as 
he had learned to weave from the natives of 
Roa-pua. Satisfied that all was well with his 
guest he went out to milk a she-goat which, 
with her kid, he had captured a few days 
before. 

The sailor was gently pouring the warm 
milk between the woman’s lips when her eye- 
lids fluttered and the long lashes swept up. 
Two fathomless eyes of a deep violet looked 
vaguely out and then the eyelids closed again. 
But soon they reopened, to study with a calm, 
deliberate gaze the face of the man. 

“ Feelin’ a little better, тағат?” he asked in 
a voice husky from disuse. 

The woman stared at him without answering. 
Her lips quivered but seemed unable to artic- 
ulate. 

“Ооп” try to talk none,” said Salem, gently. 
“Май ’til ye rest up a spell." 

The bewildered look in the lovely face 
deepened. 

“It’s all right, ma'am," said the sailor, 
soothingly. “ Jes’ you sleep and rest." 

Her broad forehead contracted. Salem 
stroked it gently with sinewy hand, framed 
for the hauling of heavy ropes and to close on 
the haft of a weapon. Soon the woman's even 
breathing showed that she had fallen into a 
deep, refreshing sleep. 

When the duchess awoke it was to full con- 
sciousness and recollection. Salem, sitting 
beside her, was sewing busily when he heard a 
startled cry. The duchess had raised her 
head and was staring wildly about her. 

“ Feelin’ better ma’am?” asked the sailor, 
cheerfully. 

She gave him a bewildered look, then 
answered in pure but slightly accented English: 

“The yacht! The yacht of my husband, 
the Grand Duke Dimitri." 

Salem regarded her keenly. 

**So "t'was a yacht," he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, breathlessly. “It was 
early this morning. I was wakened by a 
frightful crash—and rushed on deck. The 
rain was coming down in torrents, a deluge. 
Then a great wave swept me off—and that 
is all that I remember.” 

Salem had risen to his feet and was regarding 
her with pity. 

"Dm afeared, ma’am,” said he, slowly, 
“that tha'ar ain't much more to tell. If your 
yacht hit the reef with this swell that's been 
a-runnin’ for the last three days ” he 
shook his head. 
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“Do you mean that all have been lost? 
Was no one else saved?" Her blue eyes were 
filled with horror. 

"She must ha' gone down with all hands, 
ma’am,” Salem answered, gently. “The tide 
was runnin' ebb and carried all the dunnage 
along the reef and out to sea. How you 
fetched up here will allus be a mystery, I 
reckon. I found you on the beach, and 
that’s all I know. But I’m pow’ful sorry for 
you, ma’am; I am indeed!” 

The duchess covered her eyes with her hands 
and lay for some minutes without speaking. 
Salem became anxious. 

“Me and you, ma’am,” said he, “аге the 
only two human critters on this hull island. 
I was cast away in a whale-boat and drifted 
ashore fa’ast to the boat breaker. But ’t’aint 
sech a bad place, ma’am,” he added, comfort- 
ingly. 

The duchess let her hands fall and gazed at 
the sailor as if observing him for the first time. 
Her eyes rested with wonder on the splendid 
pagan figure, then lifted to the strong, kindly 
face with its frank, boyish expression. 

“How long have you been here, my good 
man ?" she asked. 

The slightest flicker appeared in Salem's 
eyes. 

“Two hundred and ninety days, ma'am," 
he answered. “Ive notched "em off on this 
center pole. You see—ten and tally, ten and 
tally d 

“But that is nearly ten months! 
been no ships here in that time?" 

“Well, ma'am," said Salem, gently, ‘‘this is 
a kind o’ out the way place and tha’ar’s reefs all 
’round, so vessels gives it a wide berth. But 
some’un’s bound to come here bye and bye.” 

Swift, frantic terror was stamped on the face 
of the duchess. For a moment her eyes were 
wild, and she was swept by an impulse to leap 
to her feet and run screaming down the beach 
and straight out into the smiling, sneering sea. 
Salem, watching her closely, understood. 

But a high courage dwelt in the proud spirit 
of the duchess, and directly she rallied her 
forces, drew a deep breath and turned to Salem 
a brave face, albeit pale and with dark circles 
under the eyes. 

“One must turn against Fortune a good 
heart, must one not, my lad?" said she, and 
added as though to herself: “at least, I am 
rid of that drunken beast!” 

“What ma'am?" asked Salem, so naively 
that the woman looked at him and laughed 
outright. 

“I was talking to myself. It occurred to me 
that my misfortune was not so great, after all, 
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since I am rid of my husband, the Grand 
Duke!” 

Salem stared at her with a look of such 
shocked and startled amazement that she 
broke into a slightly hysterical laugh. 

“That sounds very wicked to you, does it 
not! But you see, he was such a brute! Once 
or twice I have wanted to leap into the sea!” 

Salem shook his head. 

“О” course, ma’am,” he replied, “а ma'an 
that uses too much liquor and acts rough-like 
to his wimmen folks ain't much account, no 
matter if he's a dook or a foremast hand. But 
jes' the same"—he shook his head again, 
then pushed the wavy chestnut hair from 
his eyes—'"'t'ain't right that you shud rej’ice 
in his bein’ drownded, the more so, him bein’ 
your lawful husband!" 

The blue eyes of the duchess opened very 
wide and an angry color rose to her cheeks. 

“Indeed!” she cried, fiercely. ‘Then let 
me tell you, my good fellow, that I do rejoice, 
and would still rejoice, were he ten times my 
husband and drowned twenty times as deep! 
And who are you to try to reprove те? Do 
not forget, my poor lad, that you are talking 
to the Grand Duchess Christina!” 

Salem’s gray eyes seemed to grow lighter as 
the blood rose under his swarthy skin. 

“Tf ’t’wa’ant that you was a pore female 
struck adrift on a uninhabited island," he said 
slowly, “Га p’int out sevrul things. But bein’ 
that you're my comp’ny, like, I'll only state 
that I am a free born American citizen and 
don't hold none with kings and dooks and sich. 
They ain't none of 'em a patch on our Presid'nt. 
So tha'ar! But if I've hurted your feelin's, 
ma'am, I'm right sorry and beg your pardon. 
And now, sence you can’t go "round like you 
landed here"-—he blushed—‘‘I’ll get to work 
at my sewin’ agen. I've some kid-skins here 
I tanned nice and soít, and I cal'late to fix 
you up a skirt." 

He seated himself and gravely resumed his 
needlework. The duchess watched him in 
silence as with the deft, rapid stitches of a 
sailor he sewed away at the garment in his 
hand. Presently, curiosity overcame the roval 
sulks. 

* What in the world are you doing?" she 
asked. 

Salem held up the soft fabric and looked at 
her over the top. 

“A skirt, ma'am.  "T'aint very long nor so 
stylish as it might be, but it's nice and soft. 
I cut the ha'ar off with wood-ashes and water 
and then worked it ’til it’s jes’ like shammy. 
Here's a blouse I made some time ago. You 
might put it on." 
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He handed her a garment of beautifully 
dressed kid, neatly stitched with banana fiber. 
Somewhat dazed, the duchess slipped it on 
over her head, then looked at him wonderingly. 
Salem calmly resumed his needlework. 

“This here island ain't such a bad place,” 
went on the sailor, conversationally. ‘‘Fust 
off it was pow'ful lonesome-like, but I tuk to 
pra'ar, and that helped a heap." 

“Took to what?” 

“I tuk to pravin! out loud, so's to kinder 
keep mv v'ice in c'mission. Every mornin' 
and evenin, I praved a spell Done me 
good, tew. I never been a sinful man as 
sailors go, but sometimes I've thought that 
mebbe the Lord A'mighty hove me up here to 
bring me nigher Him." He bit off the end of 
his thread and gave the duchess a reflective 
look from his steady eyes. ‘‘Mebbe he meant 
the same for you!” 

'The duchess stared. 

“Do you think that I look like a wicked 
person ?" she demanded. 

“No,” said Salem, “but what you jes’ 
said about your husband ain't c’rrect. I’ve 
allus hearn tell that dooks and earls and sich 
like was a pow'ful bad lot. Comes o' tew 
much luxury, I reckon. Wa'al"—he gave 
her a delightfully frank and boyish smile that 
showed his strong white teeth—'' you won't 
find much o' that here!" 

The duchess smiled, despite herself. 

* How old are you?" she asked. 

“Twenty-four, come May. You about the 
same, ain't уе?” 

“A year older.” 

"Yes? Мага, all this won't hurt you none, 
І reckon. Now I'll cook you up a mess о” 
fish. You need somethin’ solider "n goat's 
milk after your duckin’ and all.” 

He rose lightly to his feet, collected a handful 
of dried leaves, then took from some recess a 
clasp-knife, a jagged piece of flint and some 
dry pith. Holding the latter in the hollow of 
his hand he struck the flint a glancing blow 
with the back of the closed blade and sent a - 
spark hissing into the pith, then covered it 
with dried leaves which he blew into a blaze. 

“I do most o' my cookin’ in a little mud 
oven,” said he, with another of his flashing 
smiles, and carefully cherishing his fire he 
turned and strode lightly from the hut. 


A fortnight passed, and the two whom fate 
had so strangely cut off together from the 
moving world, were come to a state of mutual 
respect and friendliness and admiration. Just 
as the sailor had shown himself to his fellow 
prisoner upon the day of her arrival, so had he 


remained. Calm and kindly, cheerful, yet 
with a high native dignity, he had thought of 
her wants in advance, preferring her always to 
himself, toiling for her greater comfort while 
she dozed through the heat of the tropic day. 
Always polite, respectful, yet quietly oblivious 
to any difference in their caste, she found in him 
a new and marvelous manner of individual. 

In the fits of despair, which from time to 
time swept over her, he had offered his rough 
but satisfying consolation, amusing her with 
his quaint tales or with instinctive wisdom, 
setting her to some light task. When some- 
times her nerves swept her into fits of royal 
impatience he met them with his frank smile 
and quizzical expression. To her astonish- 
ment she discovered that in argument his un- 
tutored mind oft triumphed over her finely 
cultured one. Especially was this the case 
when the subject was that of caste distinction. 

“If you are honest and kind and ain't selfish 
or cowardly or sneakin',", Salem one day 
observed, **what pore critter of a king is 
better'n what you are? He's got power and 
money and the like o' that, but why should’nt 
he, bein’ as he was born a king?” 

“But he has education!” exclaimed the 
duchess. 

*Meanin' that he knows more? I don't 
b’lieve it. What he knows is diff'rent, that’s 
all. Tha'ar ain't nary a crowned head in the 
hull b’ilin’ cud show me how to reef а tawps'l 
'т steer a ship or dart a iron into a whale." 
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“ But a gentleman is certainly superior in 
many ways to a sailor!" 

Salem's gray eyes opened wide. 

“How you talk! Ain't J a gentleman, I'd 
like t’ know? And I'm a sailor, tew!” 

“You would'nt know how to behave in 
polite society!” she cried, viciously: 

* Meanin', mebbe, that I'd eat with my 
knife and drink my soup out o’ the bowl and 
tie my napkin "round my neck, stid о’ tuckin’ 
it into my collar, all ship-shape and proper? 
P'rapsso. But what'sthat? Good manners, 
ain't it? But t'other hand I would'nt git 
drunk ’t say things that wasn't nice ’r cheat 
at cards and the like o’ that, and that's man- 
ners, tew! Jes’ a p'int o’ view! Would the 
Grand Dook knowed how to git him some 
clay and mix it with goat’s ha’ar and make a 
bowl to drink his soup out of, if he’d been 
struck adrift here? From all you tell me 
*bout him I reckon that knowin’ he was а 
grand dook he’d made you wait on him, ’stid 
о’ his waitin’ on you! Or mebbe his first act 
would ha’ bin to ferment a gallon o’ cocoanut 
juice and make brandy, then lay around drunk 
all day!" 

There was not very much for the duchess to 
reply to this. She knew that if the Grand 
Duke had not adopted this measure it would 
have been because he lacked the ingenuity to 
think of it and the cleverness to carry it out. 

One day they climbed to the summit of the 
extinct crater near the center of the island and 
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there seated themselves in the shade of a tree 
and looked out across the encircling sea. A 
maze of reefs surrounded the island on three 
sides, while on the fourth the deep water came 
in to the sheer rocks against which great 
surges thundered unceasingly, while the sea- 
birds wove intricate figures with the spouting 
spray. 

* You c'n see, ma’am,” said Salem, finally, 
“this here island ain’t much of a place to land 
on. Them reefs crop out f’r miles and miles 
as you с?п tell by the patches о” white water. 
In one way it's lucky, cuz the natyves О” these 
islands in Melanesia ain't so friendly as what 
they might be." 

'The duchess did not answer, but looked out 
with dreamy eyes. A wild but lovely picture 
she made, clad throughout in the picturesque 
garments of dressed kid made by the sailor, 
with blouse and kilts, and sandals and gaiters 
almost to her bare knees. On her head was 
a little conical cap of plaited palm, and her 
auburn hair fell between her shoulders in a 
single, heavy braid. Salem had even orna- 
mented the costume with cunning sailor em- 
broideries, and the blouse was ornate with 
buttons of deep-hued shells. 

Suddenly the duchess turned from her rev- 
erie to look at her companion. The sailor 
was standing at her shoulder, his hands crossed 
on the head of his neolithic mace and his clear 
gray eyes fixed thoughtfully on the expanse 
of ocean. Far on the horizon the faint blue 
outline of another island was dimly visible 
against the turquoise sky. 

“What if no one should ever come?" asked 
the duchess, in a low, tremulous voice. “What 
if we should be doomed to spend the rest of our 
lives here upon this island ?" 

Salem looked at her for a moment in silence, 
then shook his head. 

“Taint likely, ma'am," he answered. 
*" There's nary a spot in all this Pacific Ocean 
that someone doesn't visit, some time or other. 


There’s the survey people, comin’ to c'rrect , 


the charts, and traders and pearlers and men- 
o-war a-huntin’ fer castaways like us. Some- 
body’s bound to come.” 

** But what if nobody should ?” she persisted, 
looking at him aslant. 

Salem looked at her again and his gray eyes 
kindled. 

** Wa'al, ma’am,” he answered, “in that case 
I spend the rest о’ my days in carin! for you, 
and tryin' to make you as contented-like as 
тау be." 

The duchess dropped her eyes. 

* And I?" she asked, in a low voice. 

“You,” answered the sailor, *must try to 
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remember that all is the will o' the A’mighty, 
and try to be content as you can.” 

For several moments the duchess did not 
speak. Then, said she, musingly: 

“How wonderful it is! To think that I am 
royalty and you a sailor! Yet here on this 
island all is levelled. We might be equals— 
the Grand Duchess and the sailor, the peas- 
ant.” 

Salem frowned and his face hardened. 

“I’m a sailor,” he answered, “but I'm a 
native born American citizen. I’m no peasant. 
We don’t have ’em in my country. Look-a- 
here, ma’am; I cud be President of the United 
States, so fur as what I am is consarned. 
S’pose I was; then I’d be the equal of your 
Emp’ror, would'nt I? And if I went around 
the world arterwards, like what General Grant 
did, all them kings in furrin’ parts would be 
proud to shake my hand and ask me to dinner 
and interjooce me to the queens—like they 
done with General Grant, wouldn't they?” 

The duchess shrugged. “I presume so,” . 
she answered. 

“Wa’al then," said Salem, “why ain't I 
your equal?” 

“Tf you consider yourself my equal,” 
retorted the duchess, “why do you always wait 
on me and call me ‘ma’am’?” 

Salem raised his bushy eyebrows. 

‘Cause you're a lady,” he answered. “№ 
man's too good to wait on a lady and treat her 
with respec'. If you said the word, I'd call 
you ‘Christina.’ ” 

The color swept into the lovely face of the 
duchess. Then her expression softened and 
she threw out her hands. 

“Very well," said she, in a breathless voice, 
“you may call me Christina.” 

She looked up at him, when their eyes met, 
and a sudden flame blazed from those of the 
sailor. Just a flash, and it was gone again. 

** Right-o!" said he, then gave a shy laugh 
and added: ‘‘The sun is gettin’ low; I reckon 
we'd better start back— Christina." 

From that hour he called her nothing but 
Christina. Yet, barring this familiarity in the 
matter of her name, Salem's attitude never 
swerved from its quiet courtesy, and the 
duchess marveled greatly. She knew her 
charm, her loveliness, her magnetism, while 
the virile masculinity of the man shone from 
him at times with the pulsing waves that come 
from a tempered blade in the sunshine. She 
half expected that, accepting her on an equal 
social plane, his deference would wear itself 
away. But day followed day and never. once 
did Salem infringe upon the close relationship 
in which fate had thrown them by so much as 
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an unspoken thought. He never spoke of her 
beauty, her attraction, and if their hands ever 
touched when he gave her aid of some sort the 
contact was as cool and well contained as a 
gourd of pure water from the spring. Vaguely, 
the duchess began to understand that with 
some natures emotions themselves might be 
as disciplined as speech and action. Never 
had she found this so in the European men of 
her own greater world, and she could not 
understand. 

It was very rarely that a spark flew wide, 
yet this had happened, and the scintillating 
particle thrilled the abundant nature of the 
woman as never had the most ardent declar- 
ation. It frightened her, too, but deeply in- 
terested her and as the weeks wore on she 
found that her eyes were straying less often to 
the steep hill of the sea, and resting with 
growing frequency on the serene, clear-eyed 
countenance of Salem Tarr, whaleman. 


_ Four months found them subtly changed. 
A great tenderness 


she had volunteered, quite casually, incidents 
that had scandalized the sailor, the ethical 
code of whom was of an almost Puritan 
austerity. The violence which he had wit- 
nessed at sea and the debauchery ashore 
had made no particular impression on Salem 
Tarr. Such were the acts of “sinful and 
vi'lent men," for which they would no doubt 
some day burn in hell. 

One day, when they had sought refuge from 
the equatorial sun beneath the shade of a 
pandoanus, she obtained his abashed avowal 
that no woman had ever entered his life. 

“T allus reckoned,” said Salem, blushingly, 
“that some day or other I might kind о’ fall 
in love with some gal, 'n marry her, mebbe, 
and I wanted to be jes' as straight as what 
she was." 

The duchess stared at him with a sort of 
wonder. She had always thought that sailors, 
of all men, were proverbially depraved. 

*You have so much reverence for mar- 
riage?" she asked, her eyes fixed on him. 


had grown up in 
the strong heart of 
the sailor; tender- 
ness, and a deep 
emotion, at times 
akin to pain. For 
with all of his sturdy 
democracy, he knew 
well that she was not 
of his clay, but of a 
finely wrought qual- 
ity of ice and fire 
quite apart. 

Herein lay the 
subtlety of their 
changed relation, for 
as Salem now looked 
up hopelessly to the 
woman, so did she, 
for her part, look up 
to him, all caste for- 
gotten, perceiving _ 
ever new heights of | 
strength and purity, 
many of which were 
mere abstract prin- 
ciples and ideas, yet 
of a sort which she 
had never found in 
herself. 

Salem never ques- 
tioned the duchess as 
to her past life and 


its personal condi- 
tions. Several times 


“TWO I KILLED THEN AND THA'AR, BESIDE THE BOAT'" 
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Salem’s brown foot wriggled in its sandal 
and his face turned the deepest tone of madder 
lake. 

""Ta'int the marryin’ ’xactly,” said he, 
“it’s the bein’ in love.” 

There came in time an epoch almost of con- 
straint between them, supplanting the frank 
comradeship. Their eyes would meet to 
bring the blood to both faces in pulsing waves, 
- and the strong heart of the sailor would pound 
at the walls of his arching chest like a choppy sea 
striking the bluff bows of a whale-ship. These 
moods were often followed by a sort of harsh- 
ness on Salem’s part, and sulks on the part 
of the duchess. One day she spoke con- 
temptuously of his uncompromising religious 
views, and Salem reproved her sternly. 

“Its becus you're а r’yal duchess,” said he, 
“and think that the Lord A'mighty ain't much 
higher. "With us sailormen it's different. We 
go down to the sea in ships and see the glory о’ 
God on the face o' the deep waters. But here 
we be, sailor and great lady marooned on this 
here island, and the difference betwixt us ain't 
no more than that!" and he snapped his thumb 
and finger. 

The duchess’s blue eyes were fastened on his 
masterful face. 

“You are right, Salem," she answered, 
softly. ‘‘We are only that. Man and woman. 
Here, everything is levelled between us." 

Salem threw her a quick look. 

‘‘Meanin’ that everywhere else there would 
allus be the big difference?" he asked, quickly. 

“Oh,” cried the duchess, **what does that 
matter? We are here, are we not? What 
does it matter what we would be once back in 
the world again?” 

“But that’s jes’ what is nigh killin’ me, 
Christina!” cried Salem, passionately. “105 
the thought that this may come to an end any 
day!" His voice choked and he sprang to his 
feet and stood, an Olympic figure in his pagan 
costume, bare of arm and leg, the goat-skin 
tunic caught about his slender waist by a belt 
of plaited grass and his broad chest heaving 
under his deep breathing. ‘‘There’s пагу 
such woman as you in all this wide world, 
Christina," he cried, and his deep voice 
vibrated with a note of pain, “but what is 
that to me when it's only on this little island 
that we c'n stand side by side, and every- 
whar else I walk behind!" 

He flung out his muscular arm, palm up, 
fingers tense, the sinews stretching the brown, 
satiny skin. The duchess looked up, then 
quickly away, thrilled and startled, for the 
man was transfigured. 

* Why'r you what you are?" cried Salem. 
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“Why cud'nt you ha’ been jes’ sech a woman 
as I am a man?” He smote his chest with 
one fist. “Why was you set ashore here to 
nigh break my heart, on’y to be took away, as 
you may be any hour, jes’ when I’ve growed 
to be plum crazed with the love о’ you? Why, 
Christina? Can you answer me that? As it 
is, if we was to stop here on this island for the 
next twenty year, livin’ as husband and wife 
in God's sight, would you cleave to me once 
back in the world again? No! You know 
you cud’nt! And d'ye think that I am so pore 
a critter as to give ye up, once you was mine? 
No, by the Eternal! Sooner would I clasp ye 
in my arms and carry ye a hundred fathoms 
deep!” 

A sob burst from his throat. Stooping 
quickly, he whipped up his stone mace from 
the ground, then turned and strode from the 
hut. 


A mile below their cabin the beach ran out 
into a long, sandy promontory which was a 
favorite spot for the great sea-turtles to lay 
their eggs. 

The duchess was one day seeking refuge 
from the sun beneath the airy shade of the 
palms when Salem took spear and mace and 
departed to hunt the eggs of the big Chelones, 
for it was their season for coming to land. 

When he had gone, the duchess fell asleep, 
nor did she awaken until the sun was very 
low. Then, a little frightened at finding her- 
self alone in the fading light, and surprised that 
Salem had not returned, she started down the 
beach to look for him, walking swiftly on the 
hard sand at the water’s edge. 

As she reached a point not far from the hut 
she saw the tall figure of the sailor coming 
toward her, his long, purple shadow cast before 
him. As they approached more nearly, the 
duchess saw that he was walking wearily and 
that his garments were in places stained with 
blood. There was blood also on the bare 
arms and a dried stain which ran from the 
knee the length of the brown, muscular leg. 

“Salem!” she cried. “What has happened 
to you?” 

He leaned on his spear handle and looked 
at her with calm, steadfast eyes, and she saw 
the rim of a frightful bruise, just visible below 
the fringe of his wavy, chestnut hair. 

“T came on four hostyle natives,” said 
Salem, quietly. ‘‘They sighted me ’s soon as 
I did them, ’n, I knew that if they got away 
your life wa’ant wuth a hoss-mack’ril. Fetched 
up their gang, they would ha’, so I turned to 
and killed ’em off.” 

The duchess stared at him wildly. There 
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was a fresh breeze from the darkening sea and 
the sun had sunk below the windy horizon. 

‘Do you mean," she cried, that you have 
attacked and slain four natives?” 

He smiled faintly. “That's what, Chris- 
tina," he answered. 

“Seems kind о’ like slaughter, I know, but 
they wa'ant no help f’r it. "T'was their lives 
or yours, and bein’ cannibals and sech, they 
ain't jes like humans, anyhow." 

The duchess stepped nearer and regarded 
him with kindling eyes. 

** You are wounded," she said, softlv. 

“ Nothin’ but a few little cuts and bruises,” 
muttered Salem, strangely disturbed at some- 
thing which was growing in the face of his 
companion. He cast down his eves to the 
sand. 

“Tell me about the combat!” 
duchess, eagerly. 

Salem threw her a swift, curious look. 

“Т came on "m beachin’ their canoe," said 
he, “ and bein’ afeared they might go back 
and git help I sailed right in. Two I killed 
then and tha’ar, beside the boat, but the other 
two ran and I follered ’em clean to the end of 
the p'int. Th’ar they made a stand, but sho! 
Christina! - What chance has two o' them 
things agin a Yankee whaleman? My on'y 
trouble was gittin? within reach. Fin'llv they 
got desprit and come for me together"— a 
sudden savage light shone from his gray eves— 
“and then ’t’was soon over!" He glanced at 
the woman and smiled, grimly. 

The duchess was looking at him with a high 
flush on either cheek and her blue eves deep 
and humid as the ultramarine of the ocean 
outside the reef. 

* And you had no compunction?" she de- 
manded. ‘‘What about your Puritan ideas?” 

He looked at her moodily. *'P'raps I 
done wrong," he answered. ‘P’raps I 
ought to ha' offered 'em peace. If there'd 
on’y been me I would never ha’ struck the 
fust blow. But ’t’was you I thought of, 
Christina. I wa'ant takin’ no chances where 
you was consa'arned! Not much. ’N right 
or wrong, good or bad, I'd see every Melanesian 
nigger in these here islands flenched and sun- 
dried afore I'd risk a hair о’ your head, Chris- 
tina!” 

The duchess gave him a fathomless glance, 
while her breath came fast. Her Finno Ugric 
blood, hot with the wild impulses of generations 
of warrior ancestors, burst into blaze as she 
contemplated the man returning to her stained 
with blood and wounds received in her 
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Sailor, fisherman, low of caste 
what did it matter? W as he not 
clean of heart and clear of eve and strong and 
tender, loving her as never would another? 
She raised her eyes to his, still burning in their 
depths with the fire of strife. Superman, he 
looked to her, as he stood before her on the 
beach, his hair tossing in the wind, his bronzed 
limbs gold and saffron in the waning light of 
the wild, tropic sunset. 

She stepped swiftly toward him and flung 
out her arms. 

“Salem!” she cried. 
you!” 


“T love you—I love 


` H. M. Protected Cruiser ‘‘Gazehound” 
sighted the canoe just at sunset, the horizontal 
rays flashing rosy-pink against the matting sail. 
The ship slightly altered her course and bore 
down upon the little craft. Close aboard she 
stopped, reversed, then stopped again and lay 
wallowing in the long swell, while from the 
decks her crew looked down with wonder as 
a man and a woman, beautiful as god and 
goddess, came up the ladder and over the 
cruiser’s side. 

“Who,” said the marveling commander, 
“їп the name of all that’s wonderful, are you?” 

Salem, standing straight as a lance, answered 
the officer’s question, in his harsh New Eng- 
land tones: 

“Two castaways, sir. This lady is the 
Grand Duchess Christina, sole survivor from 
the wreck of the yacht, Christina. As f'r 
me, I’m Salem Tarr, harpooner, lost with a 
whaleboat’s crew from the ship Alice Stocton, 
we towin’ behind a spa’arm whale.” 

Few more words were needed to tell their 
tale. “A month ago," Salem concluded, 
“there landed on the island four hostyle 
natives. I killed all hands—cannibal Melane- 
sians they was, sir. Late this arternoon we 
sighted your smoke and put out in the canoe to 
head ve, "n, here we be, sir.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
commander turned to the duchess. 

“My cabin will be at the disposal of your 
Royal Highness in a few minutes," said he. 
* Meanwhile, permit me to show you to the 
ward-room." 

He glanced at Salem. “The petty officers’ 
mess will look after you, my man,” he said, 
kindly. “ "таж on the yeoman for what you 
need in the way of an outfit.” 

And he turned again to the Grand Duchess, 
who was looking with brimming eyes at Salem 
Tarr, harpooner. 


Then the 
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HER FIRST DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS COLLECTED FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
BY CHARLES HENRY HART 


HE group of women who in 1848 
issued the first call for a convention 
to consider the rights of women* 


did not base their action on an 
abstract proposition. They based it on per- 
sonal experience. Each of them at one or 
another point of her life had been blocked in 
some undertaking which she felt to be good 
not only for herself but for her world. 

The wall which had confronted Lucretia 
Mott in her work for the slave was described 
in the last article. But this was by no means 
the first experience of her life which had 
caused her to reflect on the “unequal condi- 
tion of woman." When Lucretia Mott was 
but sixteen years old she was made a teacher 
in the Friend's School at Nine Partners, New 
York, where she had been a pupil for three 
years. ‘‘Learning,” she says, “that the 
charge for the tuition of girls was the same as 
that for boys, and that when they became 
teachers women received only half as much as 
men for their services, the injustice of this dis- 
tinction was so apparent that I early resolved 
to claim for myself all that an impartial 
Creator had bestowed.” Which she never 
ceased to do with a persistency as inflexible 
as it was gentle. 

Mrs. Stanton, who was most intimately as- 
sociated with Mrs. Mott in this call for the 
convention, and the aggressive and active 

*Sce THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE for January, 1910. 
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force in organizing and carrying it through, 
had been brought to the point by quite a dif- 
ferent experience. When but a child her 
adventurous and dominating nature had been 
so irritated by the succession of ‘‘no’s” she 
encountered that in spite of a buoyant tem- 
perament, robust health and a delightful 
home she had been in a more or less continu- 
ous state of revolt. When she was eleven 
vears of age her only brother died. Her 
father's grief was a tragedy to her, and in her 
passionate desire to comfort him she promised 
herself to take the dead boy's place. She be- 
gan to study Greek and mathematics, every- 
thing necessary to fit herself for college. Her 
progress was brilliant, but when she proudly 
brought her results to her father, his onlv 
comment was the discouraging, “Oh, if you 
had only been a boy!” 

She haunted her father’s law office, and was 
deeply stirred by the pitiful cases of married 
women who, under the laws then in force, 
could not control the property they had in- 
herited, the wages they had earned, or the 
children they had borne, no matter how dissi: 
pated, cruel or dishonest their husbands had 
been. In her indignation she began to cut 
the laws from her father's books, only desist- 
ing when he explained to her that their au- 
thority was higher up in the legislature, and 
laughingly advised her to grow up and per- 
suade it to change the injustices. 


The American Woman. By Ida M. Tarbell 


She prepared herself for Union College, but 
admittance was of course refused her. She 
was obliged to go to Mrs. Willard’s school for 
girls at Troy, where nothing was taught 
which she had not already mastered, except 
French, music and dancing! 

As Elizabeth Cady grew up she was thrown 
much with the remarkable liberal circle which 
for vears centered about the beautiful home 
of Gerrit Smith at Peterboro, New York. 
Here she met in time practically all of the 
abolitionists and reformers of the day. It was 
here she first met Henry B. Stanton, one of 
the most eloquent of the abolition orators, to 
whom after an engagement, clouded by her 
own dislike of changing freedom for what she 
looked on as bondage, she was married in 
May, 1840, just in time to turn Mr. Stanton’s 
trip to the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention 
in London to a wedding journey. The Lon- 
don trip, and her meeting with Lucretia Mott 
there, described in the last article, had much 
to do with crystallizing the discursive reading 
and thinking Elizabeth had done into a def- 
inite determination to ‘‘do something” to im- 
prove the condition of women. After her 
return to America all her experiences as a 
housekeeper and a mother, as a diligent 
reader, as a keen and critical observer of the 
lives of the women about her, strengthened 
her determination. At the same time the 
conviction became firm in her mind that such 
was the strength of the opposition to anything 
like equal rights for men and women that 
nothing could overthrow it but the ballot. 
With that, and only with that, she believed 
woman would ever be given her proper place 


as a human being. A frank, brave, generous - 


nature, ready to fight, as such natures usually 
are for what they want, a woman with an elo- 
quent tongue and a well-filled mind, she was 
bound to be a gallant champion for any cause 
she espoused. 

Unlikely a spot for launching a great move- 
ment as Seneca Falls, New York, may seem 
to one to-day, it was by no means that in 1848. 
It had Central New York to draw from, and 
Central New York held at that time one of 
the most intelligent and active sets of re- 
formers in the country—a ''magncetic circle,” 
Mrs. Stanton calls it in her reminiscences— 
and she enumerates the familiar names: “At 
Rochester were William Henry Channing, 
Frederick Douglass, the Anthonys, Posts, Hal- 
lowells, Stebbinses; some grand old Quaker 
families at Farmington; the Sedgwicks, Mays, 
Millses and Matilda Joslyn Gage at Svracuse; 
Gerrit Smith at Peterboro, and Beriah Green 
at Whitesboro.” 
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It was these people and their friends on 
whom Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Stanton depended 
for their first Woman’s Rights Convention, 
and they were not disappointed. Both the 
platform and the audience at the launching of 
the movement were satisfactory. The work 
of the Convention was twofold: Setting forth 
their Grievances and proposing Remedies. 
The first came in a remarkable Declaration 
of Sentiments, modeled after the Declaration 
of Independence—the preambles are identical 
save that the word woman is introduced in 
the document of 1848. Mrs. Mott and Mrs. 
Stanton and their friends had worked night 
and day to produce this Declaration, and it is 
still easily the most sweeping and ringing 
broadside which has been produced in the 
Woman’s Movement. 

The List of Grievances presented are, con- 
densed, as follows: 


The history of mankind is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations on the part of man towards 
woman, having in direct object the establishment of 
an absolute tyranny over her. 

He has never permitted her to exercise her inalien- 
able right to the elective franchise. 

He has compelled her to submit to laws in the 
formation of which she has had no voice. 

He has withheld from her rights which are given to 
the most ignorant and degraded men. 

He has made her, if married, in the eye of the law 
civilly dead. 

He has taken from her all right in property, even 
to the wages she earns. 

He has so framed the laws of divorce, as to what 

shall be the proper causes, and in case of separation, 
to whom the guardianship of the children shall be 
given, as to be wholly regardless of the happiness of 
the woman. 
After depriving her of all rights as a married woman, 
if single, and the owner of property, he has taxed her 
to support a government which recognizes her only 
when her property can be made profitable to it. 

He has denied her the facilities for obtaining a thor- 
ough education, all coileges being closed against her. 

He has created a false public sentiment by giving 
to the world a different code of morals for men and 
women, by which moral delinquencies which exclude 
women from society are not only tolerated but 
deemed of little account in man. 

He has usurped the prerogative of Jehovah himself, 
claiming it as his right to assign for her a sphere of 
action, when that belongs to her conscience and to 
her God. 

Hc has endeavored, in every way that he could, to 
destrov her confidence in her own powers, to lessen 
her self-respect, and to make her willing to lead a 
dependent and abject life. 


The Declaration of Sentiments, in its zeal to 
emphasize woman’s wrongs, ignored many 
facts. It forgot that universal male suffrage 
was still in its first stages in the world and 
by some of the best men of this country 
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was considered but an experiment;* that 
woman had already in some parts of the 
United States been given certain franchise 
privileges (in New Jersey from 1790 to 1807 
she had equal suffrage rights) and she had 
never made anything of them; that the atro- 
cious civil laws which worked her so much 
injustice had already been attacked by men 
and were certainly doomed in time; that her 
full education in political theory particularly 
had been from the beginning of the republic 
demanded by men as necessary to the life of 
the Democracy and that in no other single 
particular since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion had there been so great a radical advance 
in the United States as in woman's education. 

The really significant feature of the Declara- 
tion, however, is the way in which it hurls 
the gauntlet at man. As far as it goes there 
is no sign that the framers recognized that the 
question was in any degree a human question, 
no sign that they considered that the wrongs 
they complained of had come about in any 
other way than by a deliberate and conscious 
intent to enslave, no sign that woman herself 
was in any way a partner to her position. 
Man was a deliberate oppressor, a conscious 
conspirator, woman his slave, and as such she 
challenged him. The Declaration was really 
a call to war on man. 

The grievances were much better. stated 
than the resolutions by which thev were to 
be remedied. The latter were mostly gen- 
eral assertions and demands. There was one 
exception: ‘Jt is the duty of the women of this 
country to secure lo themselves their sacred 
right to the elective franchise.” It was the 
only resolution not accepted unanimously. 

When it came to the end of the session 
sixty-eight women and thirty-eight men signed 
the Declaration of Sentiments. Such was the 
interest in the gathering, so much was left to 
talk about, that a second convention was 
called a little later at Rochester, New York, 
and here, to the distress of both Mrs. Mott 
and Mrs. Stanton, a woman presided. 

These conventions were reported widely, 
sometimes with severely disapproving com- 
ments, sometimes with hilarious ridicule, but 
these publications, whatever their temper, only 
served to set people thinking and to crystallize 
rapidly the existing agitation. The very vigor 
which was put into the О to stop апу more 
** tomfoolery " avorite charac- 


*Only a few years before this convention was called 
Abraham Lincoln had given as his idea of what the suffrage 
should be in the United States the following; “I go for 
all sharing the privileges of the government who азмы in 
bearing its burdens. Consequently, I go for admitting all 
whites to the right of suffrage w ho pay taxes or bear arms 
(by no means excluding females).’ 


terization—showed how much sympathy for the 
ideas was abroad. From the East to the West, 
indeed, there was a stirring. Not far from 
Seneca Falls, at South Bristol, a woman who 
had all her life been chafing against the legal 
right of a husband to chastise his wife for dis- 
obedience at once called together like-minded 
women of her village and formed an Equal 
Suffrage Society and sent a petition to the 
legislature. These small separate groups 
multiplied. The interest grew and spread, 
until in 1850 the first National Woman's 
Rights Convention was held in Worcester, 
Massachusetts; at this there were present dele- 
gates from nine states. 

A group of remarkable women were drawn 
into the movement—all of them because of 
some peculiar thwarting personal experience 
which led them to understand and sympa- 
thize with the general spirit of the Declara- 
tion, though probably very few accepted or 
understood all of its sentiments. 

Take the case of Dr. Harriot K. Hunt. 
She was a Boston girl, born there in, 1805, and 
brought up wisely and tenderly to love books 
and work and service. The pictures she gives of 
her early days in her ‘‘Glances and Glimpses” 
are alluring. What better possession could 
one leave a child than such a memory as this: 
“The remembrance of sitting on ту father’s 
knee at twilight, learning the multiplication 
table by the bright light of a wood fire in a 
Franklin stove flashing softly on the shadows 
of the cheerful room, comes to me now like an 
interior illumination.” 

The ill health of her only sister, and the 
inability of the regular physicians they con- 


_ sulted to aid her, led Harriot, in spite of the 


sneers of her friends, to go to Dr. and Mrs. 
Valentine Mott, who came to Boston in 1833 
and advertised freely and loudly the wonder 
of their cures. Their sympathy and the ré- 
gime they prescribed did help Sarah. The 
girls began a study of the Quackery, as it was 
called, and in spite of the protestations and 
disdain of their circle, finally went to live with 
the Motts and study their system. The upshot 
of it was that they decided to become physi- 
cians themselves, and in a short time had 
opened their house to patients. They soon 
had a large following. Their treatment seems 
to have been largely the application of sym- 
pathy, cheerfulness, common sense and water. 
Naturally they wrought many cures. 

They were generally very cautious about 
meddling with cases they did not understand, 
and they studied regularly and seriously, but 
they found every avenue of education outside 
of books and the Motts closed. Neverthe- 
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less, in the course of a few years Harriot Hunt 
came to have a remarkable place in Boston 
and the surrounding country. She was am- 
bitious to increase her knowledge, however, 
and applied to Harvard Medical School for 
permission to attend its lectures. Her ap- 
plication was made to Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
then dean of the medical faculty. 

Her request was denied on the ground that 
it was ''inexpedient" for women to be ad- 
mitted to the lectures. 

It is not strange that a woman as convinced 
as Harriot Hunt was that she was doing use- 
ful work, and that with more knowledge she 
was capable of still greater usefulness, should 
have revolted against such a decision. More- 
over, in the intimacy of her practice she 
realized better every year of her life how much 
misery and bitterness might result from ac- 
cepted laws and conventions in regard to mar- 
ried women, that a woman had practically no 
escape from the stinginess, the brutality or 
the immorality of a husband, that whatever 
her wrongs, society and the law expected 
nothing from her but endurance, the more 
patient and silent her endurance the warmer 
their approval. She realized more fully the 
depravity of the complacent morality which 
winked at the practices of the well-to-do man, 
permitting him unchallenged to exploit women 
and girls in his factories and shops, unpunished, 
to fling aside the woman he had misled to bear 
alone the most dangerous and unintelligent 
punishment society has ever devised—com- 
plete ostracism. All the daily experiences of 
Harriot Hunt's life, indeed, intensified her 
conviction that woman suffered endless things 
that were easily curable if common sense and 
common justice were applied to her case. 

She was in this frame of mind when in 
1850 she received an invitation to attend the 
first National Woman's Rights Convention. 
Years after she described the reflections that 
the call aroused in her: 


“Was it possible that woman was aroused, that the 
evils which were withering her affections, blighting 
her intellect, crippling her physical powers, were 
about to claim calm and careful inquiry? Was I to 
have the privilege of mecting those who had thought, 
and reasoned, and prayed over this subject ? Imagine 
hunger exasperating you, thirst driving to desperation 
—in a moment, as by magic, food and drink appear. 
That call was bread and water to my soul—it clectri- 
fed me. . . . I decided to go to Worcester. 
Many of my friends regretted this—they urged that it 
would be ridiculous for me to identify myself with 
such a motley crew—some scolded, some entreated, 
some said I should lose caste. What was all this to 
one who for fifteen years had been the confidant of 
woman, who had known that her diseases resulted in 
great measure from her position, who had sympathized 
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with the broken-hearted, prescribed for the penniless, 
and mingled her tears with the widow and the father- 
less? Talk of politeness when humanity is perishing 
—of the sacred sphere of woman when thousands of 
my sisters are prostitutes—how many from necessity, 
God only knows." 


The largest as well as the strongest con- 
tingent which the new movement attracted 
was from the ranks of the temperance workers. 
'The same kind of opposition to public speak- 
ing and to work in organizations which the 
women in the anti-slavery struggle had met, 
the women fighting intemperance were be- 
ginning to feel. As it happened, it was by 
this road that the Woman's Rights Cause re- 
ceived its great leader—the right hand of Mrs. 
Stanton—Susan B. Anthony. She was a 
Quaker girl, who, when but seventeen years 
old, had been forced into teaching, her father 
having lost his comfortable fortune in the 
panic of 1837. Susan B. Anthony was more 
than a teacher, however; she was a born 
whitecap and regulator, and before she was 
twenty a militant one. In every community 
where she taught she took an active interest 
in all the “causes.” She not only sympathized 
with the negro, when an opportunity offered 
she drank tea with him, to her own “‘unspeak-. 
able satisfaction." She not only disapproved 
of intemperance, she reproved the men of her 
family for drinking at all, to their surprise and 
amusement. She not only believed in women 
preachers, but she went to hear them, and 
flaunted her act in the face of a disapproving 
male. ‘What an absurd notion that women 
have not intellectual and moral faculties suffi- 
cient for anything but domestic concerns!” 
She was severe with extravagance and with 
amusements, with useless expenditures—a very 
Spartan of a censor. Listen to these com- 
ments on a reception to President Van Buren 
in New York City: 


“One day while in New York was spent in riding 
through the streets preceded by an extravagant num- 
ber of military men and musicians, who were kept in 
exercise on that and succeeding days of the week until 
all were completely exhausted. On the next day, 
while he and his party were revelling in their tents on 
luxuries and the all-debasing Wine, many poor, dear 
children were crying for food and for water to allay 
their thirst. On Friday evening he attended Park 
Theatre and on Monday Bowery Theatre. Yes, he 
who is called by the majority as most capable of ruling 
this republic, may be seen in the Theatre encouraging 
one of the most heinous crimes or practices with which 
our country is disgraced.” 


This severe young woman had great vir- 
tues, great abilities. Her devotion to her 
family, her tenderness and self-sacrifice were 
unceasing. For years she worked and saved 
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to help raise the mortgage on her father’s 
property. She counseled and encouraged 
wherever she went, and she gave herself en- 
thusiastically to the temperance cause, run- 
ning local organizations of the Daughters of 
Temperance, engineering suppers and bazaars 
and entertainments to raise funds—writing 
speeches when necessary—first-class service 
always which won her the well-deserved com- 
pliment of being the ‘‘smartest woman in that 
town!” 

After some twelve years of teaching Miss 
Anthony went to live with her parents on a 
farm near Rochester, New York. Her father 
was a sturdy Quaker liberal, the friend of all 
the reformers of the day, and scarcely a Sun- 
day passed that a group of them did not come 
down to his place for dinner and discussion. 
Here in time Miss Anthony met the leading 
radicals of the day—Garrison, Pillsbury, 
Phillips, Channing, and, of course, all the 
men and women who had been interested 
in the Seneca Falls and Rochester con- 
ventions. The effect of this association 
on the young woman was immediate. She 
resolved to abandon teaching permanently 
and devote herself to reform work. She ap- 
pears to have had little interest in Woman's 
Rights as a cause—i.e., it was not a cause 
which appealed to her heart or judgment. Her 
interest was in temperance work. And so she 
went into the temperance movement, smiling 
a little at the aggressiveness of her friends in 
the Woman's Rights Movement, interested in 
it, but not at all stirred by it. But Miss An- 
thony had no sooner attempted to extend her 
temperance work beyond a local organization 
of women than she encountered the fierce and 
outspoken prejudice which had broken over 
Angelina Grimké, Lucretia Mott and the en- 
tire band of anti-slavery women. Sent as a 
delegate to a state meeting of the New York 
Sons of Temperance in 1852, she attempted 
to speak on a motion, and was told that she 
was there to **listen and learn"! А little later, 
trying it at another meeting of the Sons to 
which she had been sent as a delegate, she 
was howled down when she tried to speak, 
and the chairman decided she was out of 
order, a decision sustained by a majority vote. 

In 1853, at the meeting preliminary to the 
World's Temperance Convention to which 
“all friends of temperance” had been invited, 
Miss Anthony was suggested for a committee. 
Such a storm broke out that the women dele- 
gates, after having been admitted, were turned 
out. A few months later when the conven- 
tion convened she was present at one of the 
most extraordinary demonstrations against a 
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woman taking part in a public meeting on the 
same platform with men that was ever seen in 
this country. "The action of the gathering pre- 
liminary to the World's Convention had led 
the women and their sympathizers, among 
them some important men like Horace Greeley 
and Wendell Phillips, to call à Whole World 
Temperance Convention. It met in New 
York the same week as the World's Conven- 
tion. Naturally many of the men delegates to 
the latter felt a little worried, and said quite 
freely that the women were unjust and were 
hurting the cause of temperance, and that they 
would be received if they had credentials from 
recognized societies. Now there was in town 
a young preacher, Antoinette Brown, who had 
such credentials. She resolved to test the 
sincerity of the assurances and presented her 
papers. They were accepted, but when she 
attempted to speak on a motion an uproar 
broke out. It was not a demonstration of 
the galleries—not a hoodlum outbreak. It 
came from the platform and the delegates, 
and it lasted three hours! Finally Miss 


, Brown gave it up, and the convention muzzled 


her. 

It was but little wonder that - witnessing 
such a scene as this, that baited and thwarted 
in her own work as she was, Miss Anthony 
came to feel that before anything else was 
done the question of rights must be fought 
out, that it was lost time to work for other 
causes under such restrictions as the preju- 
dices of the day imposed. Moreover, her ex- 
periences had convinced her of the rightful- 
ness of the Declaration of Grievances put out 
by her friends, and at which she had at first 
been inclined to smile. Women were victims 
of the conspirator man, and nothing but 
force, i.e., the ballot, would free them. 

She flung herself into action with full- 
hearted devotion and with an energy which 
was practically boundless, and soon after was 
made the general agent of the state society. 

The efforts of the New York organization 
at that date, 1854, were directed to holding 
mectings, circulating literature, organizing 
branches and circulating petitions to the legis- 
lature, asking that the laws governing a wom- 
an’s property, wages and children, be revised 
and that her right to the suffrage be admitted. 
Such work requires time, hands, money, a 
headquarters. Yet the Woman’s Rights So- 
ciety had none of these things. It simply had 
Susan B. Anthony, agent! Practically all the 
equipment she had was freedom to devote 
herself to the work, her father and sister, who 
was teaching, promising to aid her as they 
could from their slender means. The only 
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From a photograph taken in 1859 and loaned by her daughter, Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch 
One of the strongest popular superstitions about the organizers of the Woman's 
Rights Movement is that they were harsh, ‘‘ homely’? and home-neglecting. It is 
built on ignorance. The above portrait of Mrs. Stanton is sufficient answer to this 
legend as far as she is concerned. She was quite as intelligent and active in han- 
dling the problems of housekeeping and of rearing children as she was in those 
of the legal and political position of woman. Among the most suggestive things 
in her admirably written reminiscences are her accounts of her efforts to spread 
knowledge among women of how to take care of babies! 
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assistance she could rely on was what women, 
most of them with families or with some con- 
straining ties, could give. And yet with these 
restrictions she accomplished marvels. The 
story of the campaign she made in the winter 
of 1854-’55 is one of as heroic endurance 
as any woman ever gave to a cause. She 
started out in 
the western end 
of New York 
State in the 
middle of winter 
to canvass every 
county їп the 
state in the in- 
terests of her 
petitions. She 
proposed to 
hold one or two 
meetings in 
everv town of 
any size in each 
county, to read 
at these meet- 
ings her one and 
only speech (she 
and Mrs. Stan- 
ton had worked 
it out together), 
to sell and give 
away her tracts 
and to canvass 
for signatures. 
She had just 
fifty dollars to 
start with, and 
that was bor- 
rowed money. 
The hardships 
of the journey 
were ceaseless— 
long night drives 
over drifted 
roads, icy cham- 
bers, poor food, 
and often none, and in the towns the most 
uncertain welcome. Sometimes every hall 
and church was closed to her; sometimes the 
“best people” showed her every honor. But 
nothing could dampen her energy, and she 
carried out her plan, canvassing fifty-four 
counties, gaining many names to her petition, 
and raising money enough to pay her expenses. 
Of course she used herself up and had to 
go to a sanitarium, but it was not long before 
she was at it again and always with increasing 
effectiveness. Indeed, she became the real 
backbone of the movement in the country— 
made so not only by her own ability and zeal 


DR. HARRIOT KEZIA HUNT 


Enlarged from a сате de visite photograph made in 1860 by 
Н. Marshall, of Boston, and furnished by her cousin, Mrs. 
S. І. Stanton, of New York 


but by the inability of most of her colleagues 
to devote themselves exclusively to the work, 
even if they had the will to do so. Mrs. 
Stanton had home and children. Miss An- 
thony often groaned in those days over a 
woman of Mrs. Stanton’s ability giving 
eighteen years of her life to rearing children 
for an already 
overcrowded 
world. Her 
young lecturers 
and helpers 
were constantly 
disappointing 
her by their pro- 
pensity to 
marry. Great 
was her disgust 
when two of the 
best speakers in 
the field, Lucy 
Stone and An- 
toinette Brown, 
married. One 
winter every 
woman on 
whom she had 
usually depend- 
ed for lectures 
had a baby! 
But Miss An- 
thony was 
always equal to 
the emergencies. 
If nobody came 
to lecture she 
did it herself. 
If no one turned 
up to direct and 
stamp the letters 
she did it. 
Every now and 


Dr. Hunt was the first woman to win a recognized and then she ap- 
permanent position as a medical practitioner in Boston 


peared in Sen- 
eca Falls for 
consultation with Mrs. Stanton, who, at her 
fireside, in spite of babies, was busy collecting 
data, digesting it, writing, really getting the 
most important ammunition ready for the busy 
woman in the field. The two were an extraor- 
dinary pair. In all the history of reform it 
would be hard to find two persons who worked 
together more effectively than these two women 
did or two in whom the collaboration was more 
wonderfully balanced. "They were most unlike 
in temper and in talents, but they literally fused 
their brains, ambitions, sentiments for the 
good of their cause. And it is to their ex- 
traordinarv union that the cause was able to 
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grow steadily as it did in the first twelve 
years after it was started. 

However, Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony 
had some remarkable aides. Probably the 
strongest one of them was Lucy Stone, one of 
the earliest Oberlin graduates. She came 
into the agitation by the anti-slavery path. 
Beginning about 
1848 to speak as 
the agent of the 
Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, from the 
first she mixed 
Woman's Rights 
with her 
speeches. “I 
can't help it," 
she told the lead- 
ers who reproved 
her. “I was a 
woman before I 
was an abolition- 


ist, and 1 must 
speak for the 
women." So 


strongly did she 
feel that a little 
later she started 
out on her own 
responsibility— 
to lecture 
through the 
country onWom- 
an's Rights. She 
worked it alone 
everywhere, 
tacking up with 
her own hands 
the posters she 
had written and 
had printed at 
her own expense. 
If she could get 
a hall she took it; 
if not she spoke 
on the street corner. Her experiences with mobs 
and hoodlums were endless. She was a target for 
everything but brickbats; once a hose was turned 
on her, but, wet as she was, she wrapped a shaw! 
about herself and completed her speech. Miss 
Stone was so fearless and at the same time so 
eloquent—she had a golden voice—that rarely 
did she fail to win over even the noisiest crowd. 
Indeed, the “boys” in the towns where she 
worked frequently became her champions, and 
while at anti-suffrage meetings and femperance 
meetings and Woman’s Rights meetings they 
might harass every other speaker, Lucy Stone 
was often allowed to speak in quiet. 


LUCY STONE 


Enlarged from a daguerreotype made about 1848 and loaned 
for reproduction by her daughter, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
of Dorchester, Mass. 


Lucy Stone was one of the first college graduates in the 
United States to take up Woman’s Rights as her chief cause 
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The women who began the movement had 
started out, as we have seen, with a definite 
program of rights to be secured. Their 
methods for accomplishing the results were the 
time-honored ones of agitation—circulating 
petitions and persuading on the platform and 
through literature. But they did not devote 
themselves en- 
tirely by any 
means to their 
own particular 
cause. Their 
right to speech 
on the platíorm 
and to work in 
organizations 
had been disput- 
ed, and in order 
to secure these 
rights they felt 
they must ally 
their cause with 
all who would 
accept their aid. 
So as a matter 
of tactics they 
worked wher- 
ever they were 
recognized and 
they opened 
their platform 
to whomsoever 
would come. 
This “free plat- 
form" seemed to 
them the logical 
development of 
their own de- 
mand for free- 
dom. 

They had been 
driven into the 
movement by the 
attempt to muz- 
zle them; they 
would muzzle nobody. On their platform 
anybody could air his grievance, could argue 
his cause. The results were sometimes start- 
ling. Naturally they drew around them all the 
light-headed agitators in the country. *'Fleas 
of the convention " was Emerson's name for cer- 
tain hangers-on who were continually disturb- 
ing the councils of the anti-slavery and other 
radical movements of the day. The two most 
conspicuous and annoying of these “fleas” 
were Abby Folsom and Father Lawson. The 
late William Lloyd Garrison describes the 
former as a woman of large nature and be- 
nevolence, the latter as a picturesque lunatic 
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garbed in white from hat to shoes. These 
two frequently became such nuisances that 
they had to be carried out. They never re- 
sisted, but made themselves heavy as possible. 
On one occasion when Abby Folsom was be- 
ing escorted to the door she said: “I’m better 
off than my master was. He had but one ass 
to ride—I have three to carry me." In spite 
of the annoyance which came from the free 
platform the cause gained some strong advo- 
cates from their boldness. It was no easy 
matter for women who were anxious to gain 
converts to allow a negro woman to speak at 
its meetings in those years, and yet these 
women allowed Sojourner Truth to speak in 
their gatherings from the state. And from 
this unexpected source they received some 
telling help. Frances D. Gage, in her remi- 
niscences of her own early suffrage experi- 
ences, tells of the first appearance in the 
movement of this wonderful negress. It was 
at the second National Woman's Suffrage 
Convention, held in 1852, in Akron, Ohio. 


“Old Sojourner,” writes Mrs. Gage, “quiet and 
reticent as the ‘Libyan Statue,” sat crouched against 
the wall on the corner of the pulpit stairs, her sun- 
bonnet shading her eves, her elbows on her knees, and 
her chin resting upon her broad, hard palms. At 
intermission she was busy selling ‘The Life of So- 
journer Truth,' a narrative of her own strange and 
adventurous life. Again and again timorous and 
trembling ones came to me and said with carnestness, 
‘Don’t let her speak, Mrs. Gage; it will ruin us. Every 
newspaper in the land will have our cause mixed with 
abolition and niggers, and we shall be utterly de- 
nounced? My only answer was, ‘We shall see when 
the time comes.’ 

“The second day the work waxed warm. Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Universalist 
ministers came in to hear and discuss the resolutions 
presented. One claimed superior rights and privi- 
leges for man on the ground of superior intellect; 
another because of the manhood of Christ. ‘If God 
had desired the equality of woman, he would have 
given some token of his will through the birth, life, 
and death of the Saviour? Another gave us a theo- 
logical view of the sin of our first mother. There were 
few women in those days that dared to ‘speak in 
meeting,’ and the august teachers of the people were 
seeming to get the better of us, while the boys in the 
galleries and the sneerers among the pews were hugely 
enjoving the discomfiture, as they supposed, of the 
'strong-minded.! Some of the tender-skinned friends 
were on the point of losing dignity, and the atmosphere 
of the convention betokened a storm. 

“Slowly from her seat in the corner rose Sojourner 
Truth, who, till now, had scarcely lifted her head. 
* Don't let her speak,’ gasped half a dozen in my car. 
She moved slowly and solemnlv to the front, laid her 
old bonnet at her feet, and turned her great, ‘speaking 
eyes tome. There was a hissing sound of disappro- 
bation above and below. I arose and announced 
‘Sojourner ‘Truth,’ and begged the audience to keep 
silence for a few moments. 

“The tumult subsided at once, and every eye was 
fixed on this almost Amazon form, which stood nearly 
six feet high, head erect, and eve piercing the upper 


air, like one in a dream. At her first word there was 
a profound hush. She spoke in deep tones, which, 
though not loud, reached every ear in the house, and 
away through the throng at the doors and windows: 

“Well, chilern, whar dar is so much racket dar 
must be something out o' kilter. I t'ink dat 'twixt 
de niggers of de Souf and de women at de Norf all 
a talkin' 'bout rights, de white men will be in a fix 
pretty soon, But what's all dis here talkin’ 'bout? 
Dat man ober dar say dat women needs to be helped 
into carriages, and lifted over ditches, and to have the 
best place everywhar. Nobody eber helped me into 
carriages, or ober mud puddles, or gibs me any best 
place. And raising herself to her full height and her 
voice pitched like rolling thunder, she asked, ‘And 
a'n't I a woman? Look at те. Look at my arm.’ 
And she bared her right arm to the shoulder, showing 
her tremendous muscular power. ‘I have plowed, 
and planted, and gathered into barns, and no man 
could head me—and a'n't 1 a woman? І could work 
as much and cat as much as a man, when I could get 
it, and bear de lash as well—and a'n't Ia woman? I 
have borne five chilern and scen 'em mos' all sold off 
into slavery, and when I cried out with a mother's 
grief, none but Jesus heard—and a'n't I a 
woman? 

“Den dey talks "bout dis t'ing іп de head— what dis 
dey call it? ‘Intellect, whispered some one near. 
‘Dat's it, honey. What's dat got to do with women's 
rights or niggers’ rights? If my cup won't hold but 
a pint and yourn holds a quart, wouldn't ye be mean 
not to let me have my little half- measure full? And 
she pointed her significant finger and sent a keen 
glance at the minister who had made the argument. 
‘The cheering was long and loud. 

«Den dat little man in black dar, he say women 
can't have as much rights as man, 'cause Christ wa'n't 
a woman. Whar did your Christ come from? Roll- 
ing thunder could not have stilled that crowd as did 
those deep, wonderful tones, as she stood there with 
outstretched arms and eyes of fire. Raising her voice 
still louder, she repeated, ‘Whar did your Christ come 
from? From God and a woman. Man had nothing 
to do with him.’ 

“Turning to ancther objector, she took up the 
defense of mother Eve. I cannot follow her through 
itall. It was pointed and witty, and solemn, eliciting 
at almost every sentence deafening applause; and she 
ended by asserting that ‘if de fust woman God ever 
made was strong enough to turn the world upside 
down, all ’lone, dese togedder,’ and she glanced her 
eye over us, ‘ought to be able to turn it back and get 
it right side up again, and now dey is asking to do it, 
de men better let 'em.? 

“Amid roars of applause she turned to her corner, 
leaving more than one of us with streaming eyes and 
hearts beating with gratitude." 


They not only opened their meetings to all, 
they worked actively in various causes directly 
or indirectly connected with their own. They 
allied themselves, for instance, with the dress 
reform—one of the most natural and useful 
alliances they made and of which more later— 
and excited public ridicule and censure by 
admitting bloomers to the platform. Indeed, 
for two years Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony 
and Lucy Stone wore this garb, and certain 
other of the women who campaigned longer. 

In fact, there was nothing directly or in- 
directly connected with the lives of women 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
Enlarged from an ambrotype made about 1850 and furnished by her niece, Lucy E. 
Anthony, of Maylan, Pa. The photograph is by William Sherscell Ellis 


This picture shows Miss Anthony as she looked when she first went into reform 
work. She was then, as her old friends say, а ‘‘seasoned school-ma'am." She 
followed faithfully her own creed for reformers: — ** Cautious, careful people, always 
casting about to preserve their reputation and social standing, can never bring 
about a reform. Those who are really in earnest must be willing to be anything 
or nothing in the world’s estimation, and publicly and privately, in season and out, 
avow, their sympathy with despised and persecuted ideas and their 
advocates, and bear the consequences" 


MRS. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 


From a photograph by Dana of New York, taken in 1898 and furnished by Mrs. 
Blackwell 


Mrs. Blackwell was the first woman preacher from Oberlin College 


which they did not exploit. They searched 
the country for examples of injustice which 
they used as texts. Every woman who did 
anything out of the usual was at once dragged 
into the arena as proof of their theories or as 
a new recruit for the platform. It was not 
only the laws governing the women, her 
chances of education, her political position 
they sought to improve. "They fought to free 
her from corsets and long skirts, to reform her 
kitchen and laundrv, to get her into the open 
air, to give her a separate pocketbook, to se- 
cure her better wages, to encourage her to 
travel alone. And there was no new idea, no 
fresh suggestion which might help in any way 
to give her freer life that they did not seize 
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on and try to apply. Some of them became 
Grahamites, and ate its dry and unattractive 
foods. "They nearly all took or recommended 
the ‘‘water cure.” Combe and his phren- 
ology were generally accepted. Mrs. Stanton 
even went so far once as to choose a cook 
"phrenologically." The woman had a “large 
head, with great bumps of caution and order, 
the eyes were large, soft and far apart.” 
Therefore, she was a treasure. It was only 
when she had carelessly leaned the baby 
against a hot stove that Mrs. Stanton was 
persuaded that even science failed in the 
matter of cooks. 

The worst effect of their lawless catholicity 
was the strains and breaks it continually 


ERNESTINE LOUISE ROSE 


From the original lithograph drawn on stone from life by Louis Grozelier and 
owned by the National American Woman's Suffrage Association, through whose 
courtesy it is reproduced 


Mrs. Rose was a Polish reformer and lecturer who for many years gave her 
services to the liberal movement in the United States 


caused in tneir ranks. Many women who 
would have fought for their civil and political 


rights would not work with abolitionists and 
a negro woman. 


Ernestine Rose, who naturally became one 


of the strong campaigners for the movement, 
could not sit silent and hear Antoinette Brown 
prove from the Bible that man was Wrong in 
his attitude toward women, Since one of 
her reasons for discarding the Bible was the 
narrowness of the Christian church toward 
women, and Miss Brown could not keep silent 
when Mrs. Rose was unorthodox. Phillips 
and Garrison and other good friends de- 


plored the bloomers, though they did not 
abandon the movement as others did because 
of them. 

Not a few women were shocked out of the 
ranks by the protest Lucy Stone and Henry 
Blackwell signed in 1855 when they were 
married. This protest, which was printed 
and widely circulated, stated that in marrying 
they did not accept or promise obedience to 
laws which made a woman dependent on her 
husband, a man master of his wife. Lucy 
Stone also kept her own name. There was 
nothing at that time on which the public was 
more touchy than the question of marriage, 
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and Lucy Stone’s protest and the insistence 
on her own name was more than many could 
accept. 

Perhaps the divorce question caused more 
trouble than any other the women admitted. 
Mrs. Stanton had this much at heart, and in 
1860, at the tenth National Convention at 
Cooper Institute, 
introduced reso- 
lutions declaring 
that under cer- 
tain conditions 
divorce was jus- 
tiüable. She had 
the entire sym- 
pathy of Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. 
Mott and many 
others in this 
move, but it 
alienated some of 
their best friends 
and supporters, 
among them 
Wendell Phillips, 
and the only two 
true friends 
among the New 
York newspa- 
pers. As one of 
their supporters 
wrote them: 
“You broke the 
very heart of the 
portly Evening 
Post and nearly 
drove the Tribune 
to the grave." 

The necessity 
of fighting their 
way in face of a 
hostile press and 
pulpit, the multitude of reforms crowding one 
another on their platform, the number of their 
own specific **wrongs," the financial and phys- 
ical difficulties attending all their campaigning, 
the continual wrangles caused by the introduc- 
tion of some doctrine or cause irrelevant to their 
particular work but still à human cause—all 
this kept the work of these early years turbu- 
lent, chaotic and confused. Under the stress 
of the work, the tempers of the leaders were 
sometimes anything but serene, their manners 
anything but pleasant. If there was hardness 
and self-assertion and bitterness at times it was 
inevitable. The only wonder is that they 
could have continued so long to force their 
way as they were obliged to, and have been so 
generally controlled and good-tempered. 


fluence as a speaker. 


SOJOURNER TRUTH-—''THE LIBYAN SIBYL" 


This portrait is redrawn from the «voodcut avhich makes the 
Jrontispiece of Sojourner’s олоп narrative of her life 
Born a slave late in the 18th century, Sojourner was eman- 


cipated in 1827 by the State of New York. 
wandering exhorter and for many years exerted enormous in- 
She lived to be over 100 years of age 
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The most discouraging thing they had to 
face was the attitude of their own sex. They 
and their sympathizers were but a handíul 
when the whole number of women was con- 
sidered. 'Their cause spread, but it spread 
slowly. To the vast majority it was all an 
incomprehensible performance which amused, 
bewildered or 
shocked them. It 
was not an infre- 
quent experience 
of those who cir- 
culated petitions 
to have a door 
slammed in their 
face with a curt, 
"Got all the 
rights I want." 
Miss Anthony 
and other speak- 
ers tell of the 
sneering com- 
ments of women 
which attended 
their efforts to 
speak on the 
same platform 
with men. **Dis- 
graceful," 
“Ashamed of my 
sex,” often came 
to theirears. At 
a temperance 
convention at 
Dayton, Ohio, in 
1853, where 
Frances Gage 
had begun to 
speak, she was 
interrupted by 
a column of well- 
dressed ladies 
filing in two by two and spreading themselves 
in a half-circle before the platform and asking 
to be heard. Permission was granted, and 
their spokesman proceeded to inform the con- 
vention that she was delegated by a meeting of 
Dayton ladies to read a remonstrance against 
“the unseemly and unchristian position” of 
women who had assumed to call a convention 
and speak on a platform before men. She re- 
called in shocked accents the conduct of An- 
toinette Brown in refusing to sit down at the 
World's Temperance Convention, and when 
the rebuke was finished the ladies filed out. 
“After they had disappeared," says Mrs. Gage 
in reporting the incident, *never before and 
perhaps never since have I had greater liberty 
in relieving my mind." 


She became a 


Richard Watson Gilder. 


It was this attitude of the mass of women, 
unsympathetic and often contemptuous as it 
was, that made the position of the militant 
woman hardest in the ’4o’s and ’50’s. She was 
then, and always has been, a tragic figure, this 
woman in the front of the woman’s movement 
—driven by a great unrest, sacrificing. old 
ideals to attain new, losing herself in a frantic 
and frequently blind struggle, often putting 
back her cause by the sad illustration she was 
of the price that must be paid to attain a result. 
It was, and is, common to speak slightingly of 
her, but it is uncomprehending- Certainly no 
woman who to-day takes it as a matter of 
course that she should study what she chooses, 
go and come as she will, support herself un- 
questioned by trade, profession or art, work 
in public or private, handle her own property, 
share her children on equal terms with her 
husband, receive a respectful attention on 
platform or before legislature, live freely in the 
world, should think with anvthing but rever- 
ence of these splendid early disturbers of con- 
vention and peace,for thev were an essential 
element in the achievement. There is no 
home in the land which has not a better 
chance for happiness, no child which does not 
come into a better heritage, no woman who is 
not less narrow, no man who is not less bigoted 
because of the impetus their struggle and 
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sacrifice gave to the emancipation of the sex. 

If the advocates of Woman’s Rights were 
misunderstood by women, they certainly 
misunderstood their opponents. The American 
woman of 1840 and 1850, whatever her civil 
and political position, her educational dis- 
advantages, her social humiliation, was by n» 
means the nonentitv as a class that exclusive 
reading of the suffrage literature of the time 
would lead one to suppose. She was a woman 
who still held to the fine traditions of the 
woman of 1776, managing large domestic 
affairs with an executive abilitv not unlike that 
which men give to large business affairs. In 
cities and towns and country kept alive fine 
social feelings, who was busv organizing and 
administering great humanitarian enterprises, 
who guarded moral standards, holding her 
husband and children to them? Nor was 
she hopelessly non-progressive. She had de- 
veloped and was rapidly extending а system 
of national education for girls as well as boys: 
she had built up a svstem of higher schools for 
girls, which, if they offered Jess Latin and 
mathematics than boys’ colleges, gave much 
more thorough intellectual training than any 
schools for girls devised up to that time. She 
was a real person, one of genuine achievement. 
Why did she shun the movement for Woman's 
Rights? 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


BY 


WILLIAM 


ASPENWALL BRADLEY 


Our gentle poet never dwelt apart, 
Self-centered, in some lofty ivory tower; 
He did not sit at ease and bide the hour 
When peace should reign and greed forsake the mart. 
No walls enclosed the garden of his art; 
The gardener, oft neglectful of that bower, 
Left free to wander many a wilding flower 
Sown by his soul, and watered by his heart. 


But lo, a miracle, the garden grew 
Until it gained the borders of the town, 
Surged up the stone-paved streets and filled the square. 
It was as if where'er he went he drew 
The magic, brought a bit of heaven down, 
To cleanse the city’s sin-polluted air. 


JIMSIE BATE AND THE 


FURNACE FIRE 


BY 


MARY HEATON VORSE 


AUTHOR OF "JIMSIE'S AFTERNOON OFF“ 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAVID ROBINSON 


T was Louise who started the day wrong. 
Jimsie Bate would have taken his oath on 
that to his dving day. There are some 
things no fellow can stand, and one of 

them is to have his wife say to him before his 
eyes are fairly open on a cold morning in the 
beginning of winter, and to have her say it too 
in that tone of deadly patience that would 
make you want to bat in the archangel Gabriel’s 
head: 

“I suppose the furnace fire has gone out, as 
usual!” 

At this Jimsie buried his face in the pillow. 
My gracious, he supposed it had; and it would 
be up to him to build it up! And there, instead 
of being sorry for him, was Louise blaming 
him—ves, actually blaming him! 

“Why,” pursued Louise, still in that patient 
tone, *why, Jimsie, do vou suppose that fur- 
nace fire always goes out?" She ended on a 
plaintive note. 

Now that was a cheerful way to wake up in 
the morning, wasn't it? Here he'd got to 
catch the 7.42, and that meant he would have 
to leave the house half an hour before, and it 
took fifteen minutes at the shortest to build 
up a fire in that unspeakable daughter of the 
devil that was even now waiting for him with 
the derisive fireless grate. 

"I think you'd better hurrv, Jimsie,” 
Louise took up, “if you're to get the fire 
built." 

" Don't you suppose I know it?" barked 
Jimsie. Louise winced as if he had struck 
her. 

Jimsie closed his mouth tight. It would 
have done him a world of good to have Iet out 
a good round mouthful of resonant impreca- 
tions at Louise just as if she'd been one of the 
fellows. If the world was so arranged that 
one could just open one’s mouth when one’s 
wife began on a day like this: 
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“Why in the name of the couldn’t she 
shut her mouth up anyway, and that he’d 
be everlastingly with a ——- --— before 
he’d build another fire in the —— fur- 
nace.” 

Thus fortified, Jimsie felt he could have 
arisen gaily and built a roaring fire without 
any trouble. That’s what made life with the 
fellows easy, he realized. You could cuss ’em 
out good when they acted like jackasses-— 
your wife you couldn't. Women had to be 
handled with tact, that was what was the 
matter with them, everlastingly handled with 
tact. On an early December morning with 
the 7.42 to catch and a furnace fire to build, 
you had to handle them with tact even when 
they spoke to you in martyred tones. 

These were the thoughts that occupied 
Jimsie Bate during his bath. They occupied 
him so thoroughly that as he came back into 
his own room shivering he inadvertently em- 
phasized the thought by slamming the door 
behind him. ` 

Louise was sitting in the same mournful at- 
titude in which he had left her. It flashed 
through Jimsie’s mind, as his eve rested upon 
his wife, that if that was the way the Christian 
martyrs acted he could understand Nero’s at- 
titude toward them. It flashed through his 
mind, also, that he had seen her sitting that 
way before, and had thought her touching 
and picturesque--a little blue dressing sack 
thrown over her shoulders, her fair hair in 
charming disorder, and that quivering look of 
a hurt little girl on her pretty face. Yes, sir, 
he had actually thought it was touching. The 
corner of his mouth took a cynical curve; he 
began to dress himself rapidly. 

Louise spoke again in that hurt, reproach- 
ful voice with which your wife knows so well 
how to annoy vou: 

“You necdn't be so cross, Jimsie, just Le- 
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cause you don’t know enough about furnaces 
to build a fire that will keep all night.” This 
sort of thing had to come to an end. 

“See here, Louise," said Jimsie, glowering 
at her, “I don't get into you about everything 
you don’t know about housekeeping. I eat 
underdone meat day by day until the sight of 
rare roast beef and rare mutton and rare 
everything makes me sick, by Jove! and I 
never say a word; I never open my mouth 
about it. I don’t get into you because the 
servants leave; I don’t fuss you all the time 
because you can’t remember to put so much 
as a button on my clothes! Т just take things 
as I find them, and don't open my head, just 


for peace. I'd rather have peace than com- 
fort! But just because the furnace goes out 


from time to time, and the draft isn't put in 
right and it isn't my fault anyway, you kick up 
a deuce of a row, and I wish vou'd cut it out!” 

During this speech Louise looked at him 
with horror-struck eves. He had a most dis- 
comforting impression of having pulled the 
house down about his ears. Heavens, what a 
high rate of tension women lived at! 'Phev 
didn't have enough to do, that's what ailed 
'em. 'This was a fine wav to begin a busy 
day and the furnace fire not vet built. 

Jimsie dived into some things and made his 
way to the murky depths below and busied 
himself with building a fire. He looked at 
that furnace with aversion, as though its go- 
ings out were malicious, as though it tried to 
go out for the purpose of endangering his do- 
mestic peace and for lessening his prestige as 
master of the house. ‘There lurked in the 
depths of Jimsie Bate's mind a disquieting 
suspicion that Louise had a great many more 
things to learn in the way of keeping a house 
than he had. Indeed his one duty so far had 
been to build that fire so that it could bekept 
going during the dav, and to look at it again 
at night so that it would keep during the 
night, which he had fo admit that he had ac- 
complished with indifferent success. All the 
same, hang it, she needn't nag him so about a 
furnace fire; he could tell if it was out when 
he woke up in the morning just as weil as she 
could. Why, it used to be a joke when thev 
first came out to the country to live in October, 
about that fire's going out. That fire had 
been the barometer that marked the gradual 
sinking of the domestic atmosphere. If vou 
could have had a phonograph, thought Jimsie, 
to give out the different tones of voice in 
which Louise had exclaimed, “It’s out!”— 
from the laughing, joking way she had done 
it at first, as though it were rather smart of 
Jimsie to build fires that went out, in fact, 
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almost a witticism on his part—to the tone 
that she had used this morning, vou would 
have the whole of married life in a nutshell: 
just the different ways that your wife said, 
“Its out!” would be enough to explain to any 
intelligent public why it was that Smith left 
home. 

First Jimsie made the fire with spite. He 
threw in wood and shoveled on coal as if he 
hoped it would hurt the furnace. Somewhere 
in the regions above a clock struck. He 
jabbed another shovelful of coal viciously into 
the furnace’s vawning mouth, slammed the 
door to and sprang upstairs. Неа miss the 
7.42 if he didn't look out, and he simply had 
to get in town earlv this morning—he had a 
most important appointment shortly after 
nine and had to go through some papers 
before that. The striking of the clock 
had burst some brain cell in Jimsie Bate. 
The domestic life vanished, the furnace 
didn’t matter; he had forgotten Louise’s 
mood as quickly as he had forgotten his own 
—the only thing that did matter was his 
catching the train and getting to his man on 
time. His mind, working like a well-oiled 
machine set going by its engineer, automati- 
cally went over the steps of the work that he 
would have to perform. He called out cheer- 
fully as he went through the dining-room, 
“ Hustle the breakfast on the table, Магу!” and 
ran upstairs two steps at a time to finish his 
toilet. Ashe dashed in the door Louise spoke: 

“I am extremely sorry, Jimsie,” said she, 
“that I am such a bad housekeeper. Doubt- 
less in time, with the aid of your extreme pa- 
tience, I shall learn better, and if vou had 
mentioned that you didn't like your beef un- 
derdone—as I always supposed vou did—vou 
might have spared vour stomach and me the 
expression of your temper." She spoke in a 
cool little tone, calculated, Jimsie thought, to 
have made Moses reach for the meat-axe. 
The well-oiled machinery stopped with a 
bang. With a note of something like despair 
emphasizing the irritation in his voice: 

“Oh, I'm very sorry, I'm very sorry, dear, 
if I was cross,” he snapped out. “Now don't 
you think vou could drop it all and come to 
breakfast, if vou're ready 2? 

He slipped into his coat and bolted down 
the stairs thinking to himself that this morn- 
ing would be a fine day for a sort of a moral 
cyclone cellar. “Whatever I say she gets 
mad," Jimsie reflected. “PH shut up.” 

The table talk at breakfast went: “Please 
pass me the toast." © Another cup of coffee, 
Jimsie?” "Ed like some more wheatena.” 
It wasn't gav. Tt was depressing. 
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Jimsie ate stolidly, systematically stoking 
down the food as if he had been the furnace 
himself. Then his eye happened to light on 
Louise. Her face was pink with suppressed 
emotion, tears quivered in her eves. Jimsie 
had a strange sinking feeling in the pit of his 
stomach as though some one had kicked him 
in the solar plexus; oh, a sickening, awful 
fecling it was that swept over Jimsie Bate— 
vet it had nothing to do with anv of the gentler 
emotions. Together with the dismay of find- 
ing himself opposite a woman on the brink of 
tears, he also felt that if she should cry he 
would feel like choking her. He pulled out 
his watch, made a leap for his overcoat, kissed 
Louise, patted her shoulder, said, “ Тһеге, 
there,” and ran—as he did so he observed 
from the tail of his eye that two large tears 
had slipped down Louise’s face. He was just 
about to slam the front door when: 

“ Jimsie," Louise cried, trying hard to keep 
the break out of her voice, *'Jimsie," she 
quavered, **you'll catch the 6.02 to-night, 
won't you?” 

"Sure? Jimsie agreed, and banged the 
door hastily, knowing that in another minute 
he'd be melted and that then Louise would be 
crying on his shoulder and he'd [ose his train. 

He walked rapidly toward the station. At 
every street corner something inside him 
tugged at him to go back and comfort Louise. 
Poor little Louise, with a long, lonely day 
ahead of her, with no company but the maid 
and that beastly furnace. But then, hang it 
all, what on earth was she making a row 
about? Jimsie would very much have liked 
to know what he had done. As far as he 
could see he had been an angel of good tem- 
per, and as for what he said about the house- 
keeping, that had been literally true: he had 
been. forbearing to a ridiculous point; he had 
been so afraid of hurting Louise's feclings 
that he had not asked for his legitimaterights. 
A married man and the head of a house had 
got a right, hadn't he, to have the grub eatable 
and to have a button sewed on now and then? 
The matter with women nowadays was that 
they wanted to be adored, wanted to be god- 
desses, they were above housekeeping. Here 
Jimsie drew himself up, for he remembered 
that he had been thinking something humili- 
atingly near the words of an article he had 
read in last Sunday's paper. Louise did 
spend her time keeping house. But even so, 
she needn't get into him about the furnace, 
and now, poor kid, she was crving and he, 
Jimsie, was a brute. 

Ву this time he was on the car. He had 
made it with several minutes to spare, minutes 
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in which he might have comforted Louise. 
Lord, what a thing to start with on a hard 
day's work, after having to get up with the 
mercury resting on the zero point, and make 
a furnace fire! What a way to begin a day! 
He tried to busy himself with the paper, but 
Louise's tearful face obtruded itself between 
the news and between the thought of his 
work, and he conscientiously went over the 
points of their quarrel. Since Louise cried, he 
must be a brute, but here the worm turned. 
He wasn't a brute. There wasn't a girl in 
the world that could say Jimsie Bate was a 
brute. Why, it was he who was always jolly- 
ing the stenographers in the office, and it was 
he who could get on with the grouchy tele- 
phone girl. Who but Jimsie, in the res- 
taurants where there were waitresses, got his 
grub piping hot and a smiling face into the 
bargain. Ask his mother if he was a brute! 
Ask any girl that he had ever known! Why, 
he was the original Mr. Easy-Mark, was Jim- 
sie; he was the one who first posed for the 
smile that wouldn't come off, and now to be 
made to play this ungraceful and unfamiliar 
role—he simply wouldn't have it. He wouldn't 
feel like a brute; he refused to feel like one, 
just because Louise chose to have a tantrum. 
Then there came to him a perfectly definite 
clear vision of Louise's aggrieved face, and he 
felt again like all kinds of a beast, and mad 
enough at Louise for having made him feel 
like that. Well, he was out of it now, any- 
way, until to-night. 

Louise's parting words came to him— 
“Catch the 6.02!’ Why need she have told 
him to catch the 6.02? Didn't he catch it 
every night, unless something prevented him? 
Was a man to feel the bonds of marriage on 
him at every turn? Why, morally, marriage 
was like a cage they used to put people in 
where thev could neither lie down nor stand 
nor sit. No matter if he turned ever so little, 
he felt the bars. You begin the day with be- 
ing told to make the furnace fire, and at night- 
fall vou were hailed home by the coat-tails. 
What ailed wives, anyway, that they can't 
take anything for granted? Why did they 
have to make scenes about nothing at all? 
Men’s nerves were better. Take Jimsie him- 
self, for instance—with what equanimity he 
acted under extreme provocation. With which 
comforting retlection he dashed into the sub- 
way, and work and business swallowed up the 
domestic cares of Jimsie Bate, except for one 
little nagging thought that, illogically enough, 
ate into him all day and kept him from that 
high-hearted enjovment of life that usually 
was his; and that thought was that he must 


“ “IF YOU HAD MENTIONED THAT YOU DIDN'T LIKE YOUR BEEF UNDERDONE 


YOU MIGHT HAVE SPARED 


YOUR STOMACH AND ME THE EXPRESSION OF YOUR TEMPER“ 


catch the 6.02 out of town whether he wanted 
to or not, whether it was convenient or not, 
no matter what happened he had got to catch 
the 6.02. His keeper had told him to catch 
it. The 6.02 was waiting for him as inevi- 
table as death, there was no escaping it. 
That direction to catch the 6.02 was simply 
an attack upon all his legitimate liberty. АП 
the free, untrammeled nature of Jimsie Bate 
rose within him and shook its fist at that train. 
At those brief moments when he stopped to 
think of anything but business, home life 
seemed composed of grinning furnaces and 
weeping wives, to which add a certain hour— 
an hour fixed by other hands than one's own— 
when one must inevitably return. 

At exactly 6.14 Jimsie Bate swung off the 
Madison Avenue car and dashed into the 
Grand Central Station at top speed. He ran 
with the same fever and eagerness as though 
his guilty conscience did not know perfectly 


well that he had lost his predestined train. 
He had known he was going to lose that train 
ever since he stopped for a drink with old 
Darrell and the fellows. In fact, some inner 
perversity had made him know that he would 
lose that train all day, something stronger 
than his common sense. It was like the last 
guard of bachelorhood fighting for the little 
territory still left to it, and the last guard had 
won. Jimsie stared at the clock, however, 
when he got in with an expression of fatuous 
astonishment. That small portion of one's 
brain that we call reason kept pretending all 
the time that he was doing his best to catch it. 
It was that sheer perversity of man so in- 
comprehensible to the female mind that had 
kept him. There had been no reason for it; 
there had been nothing that he especially 
wanted to do; it would almost have been 
easier to have gone home than to have stayed 
away. But his perversity sprang from a 
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simple elementary fact—a man doesn’t like to 
be too obviously bossed. 

Jimsie Bate consulted the time-table in his 
pocket. Nearly an hour before the next train 
went. A devil whispered in his ear of a place 
not far off where he might dine, but ** Oh, no, 
vou don’t,” thought Jimsie Bate, ‘‘not much." 
He would catch the next train or die, and he 
was going to run no risks. He sat himself 
down and gave himself up to thought. Some 
way the missing of his train had singularly 
appeased his irritation. He thought with 
kindness of Louise. All at once he was eager 
to get home. He felt his shoulders were 
broad; if she wanted to make a little row, 
why, let her, the dear child. He gave him- 
self up to soothing and rather flattering specu- 
lation of how Louise had passed her day. 


But how any other human being has passed 
any given number of hours is not a thing that 
any of us should bank on. The place we left 
so fair and cloudless in the morning may have 
had a thunder storm pass over it which 
threatens to strike even our own hearth-tree, 
and yet when we come back the sky will be 
clear again. Unless we are told we shall 
know nothing of what has passed while we 
were away. Neither can the male animal 
predict the train of thought that a chance 
word of his may arouse in the mind of his 
partner for life. 

There being no one there to unnerve her 
with sympathy or to exasperate her with re- 
monstrance, Louise's tears were few. "Then 
she sat down and looked the situation in the 
face. This would have surprised Jimsie, be- 
ing unaware that there was a situation in 
whose face to look. Louise looked at it con- 
scientiously, thoroughly, and she hoped 
bravely. The situation, briefly stated, was as 
follows: 

]imsie no longer loved Louise as he had at 
first. At first he would have been incapable 
of speaking to her as he had this morning. 
He was capable of it now, therefore he didn't 
love her as much. ©). E. D. The fading of 
love was the thing poets sang of, novelists 
wrote about. Louise had supposed her case 
was unlike any others; she smiled a little 
cynical smile as she remembered this. In 
fact, now that she came to think of it, it was 
doubtful if Jimsie really had ever loved her 
in the large way in which she, Louise, under- 
stood this word. If she had not been so 
blinded, she might have always observed the 
childish triviality of Jimsie toward the reali- 
ties of life. Well, that made no difference. 
Louise loved Jimsie—many a woman before 
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her had given more than she had got in re 
turn. Now what remained? What was the 
wise part to play? Obviously there was one. 
It was to make Jimsie as comfortable physi- 
cally as a well-warmed and well-fed cat. If 
he preferred his physical comfort to Higher 
Things, he should have it! If he could treasure 
up in his mind the memory of a little under- 
done meat to spit at her with deep-rooted 
annoyance as he had done this morning, let 
Louise then take lesson by it. After all, her 
duty was to make Jimsie as happy and com- 
fortable as she could. She thought—oh, she 
thought she had been doing it. Неге tedrs 
sprang again to the surface. How could she 
know that all the time he was playing the part 
of lover he was remembering that she forgot 
sometimes to put on his buttons? Then, 
since the hour of disillusion had struck, let 
her look at it bravely; let her be just also. 
She had been so engaged in loving Jimsie it 
seemed she had not attended to her house- 
wifely duties as she should. From now on 
there should be no such slips. 

She loved Jimsie enough to be the kind of 
wife that he wanted her to be, since he wanted 
that kind. But oh! it seemed impossible, it 
seemed incredible, really, that Jimsie Bate, 
the ardent lover who had so gloriously swept 
everything before him, should actually turn 
out to be the kind of man who would be will- 
ing to sacrifice the fine flowers of sentiment to 
the comforts of the body. However, she loved 
Jimsie so much that she could adapt herself 
to anything that he required of her. 

On the other hand, she respected herself 
too much, even had she not loved him, to ex- 
pose herself to an outburst like the one of this 
morning. There was a danger, however, that 
would menace one sunk in the cares of the 
house: one might get untidy in one's clothes— 
one must look out for that first. This thought 
came upon Louise as she had attacked the 
button problem. 

She began her new life bv putting in fresh 
ribbons in everything belonging to herself. 

She had some small engagements during 
the day. She telephoned to say she was too 
busy to come to tea at the Simmons girls; she 
telephoned her mother that she would not be 
able to lunch, being too busy. She immersed 
herself in the fascinating literature of the cook- 
book; she went to market and saw to the cut- 
ting of the meat and argued about the trim- 
ming of the roast for the morrow. This ate 
the morning. In the afternoon she attacked 
the question of the wardrobe of her lord. 

But long before this, outdoors and work 
had caused her mind to swing back to its ncr- 
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mal happy bent. Perhaps, after all, things 
were not so tragic. Jimsie, after all, was only 
a boy; all good wives were mothers to their 
husbands as well as wives. Suddenly she 
seemed years older than Jimsie; she looked at 
his outburst patiently, tolerantly, the way a 
mother listens to a naughty child. She would 
indulge him to the full. It was the maid’s 
night out anyway; she’d let her go out early. 
She’d show Jimsie—get a perfect meal herself. 

Engaged in these variations on her theme, 
Louise worked steadily till the late afternoon. 
She worked without noticing that a curious 
chill was creeping over her. Suddenly she 
realized that she was cold. She jumped to 


her feet and put her hand on the radiator. It 
gave out the faintest sickly breath of warmth. 

She had forgotten the furnace fire. 

Mary had forgotten it too. Mary always 
did forget it; Louise had to remind her. She 
sat there stupefied. She felt as if something 
heavy had fallen on her head. Really, she 
couldn’t have Jimsie come home and find the 
furnace fire out. He had built a good one 
this morning, not like those that fizzled along 
weakly until he was gone and then faded 
away, but a good healthy, roaring fire had he 
built which had now died of neglect and 
starvation. 

She ran down to the cellar and looked in. 
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“Its out," she thought, and if Jimsie could 
have heard the note of despair in which she 
thought these words, it would have added one 
more inflection to his litany. Well, there was 
nothing for it but to build it up. 

Louise went up and put on a kitchen apron, 
then looked into its mocking black depths. 
How did one start, anvhow, to build a fire? 
First you shake it down—there was a handle 
for the purpose on the outside. It was a 
weary, dirty piece of work. In the midst of it 
Louise heard the door bell ring above, in- 
sistently. Hope sprang within her—perhaps 
it might be some of the boys she knew on some 
errand. She ran up the stairs and recon- 
noitered carefully. It was a man, and one 
she knew well, Mr. Shepard, an old admirer 
of hers who had undoubtedly come to give 
her the book he had promised. Without re- 
pairing her toilette she flung open the door. 

At the sight of her, her hands grimy with 
coal, marks of coal on her big, pink pinafore: 

“Why, Louise," he cried, a little note of 
admiration in his voice. She looked fan- 
tastically like a little girl who has been play- 
ing at mud pies. And now, with help close at 
hand, all of a sudden strength and courage 
ebbed from Louise. 

“It’s the furnace," she faltered, in a voice 
in which there was all the fatigue and worry 
of the day; "it went out, and Jimsie will 
come home and he'll find the house cold: 7 

And if he found the house cold, it was plain 
to Mr. Shepard that Jimsie Bate would be 
angry, and Louise was afraid of the angry 
home-coming of her lord. 

“РИ build a fire for you in a minute.” Не 
went down and started a fire with a precision 
and accuracy characteristic of him. Louise 
watched him luxuriously. 

* Where's the таі 2” he demanded. 

“T sent her out," Louise told him. “I 
wanted, vou know, to do everything mvself 
for a while. There wasn't much to do, just 
get a little supper.” 

“You aren't going to get supper, tired as 
you are?" 

* Oh, yes, I am," Louise declared, with gay 
bravery; “it’s nothing—I wanted to.” 

It’s rather hard to see the girl vou couldn't 
have getting supper for another man, and a 
man inconsiderate enough to be angry just 
because the furnace has gone out. And while 
keeping to the phrases of conventionalitv, 
Shepard betrayed his sympathy; he betraved 
it in every look, in the inflection of his voice, 
and Louise gave herself up to this feeling of 
being looked after and sympathized with as 
simply asatired person may rockin a hammock. 
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They made a joke of washing up in the 
butler’s pantry and laughed together in their 
old easy way as they hadn’t done since Louise 
first met Jimsie Bate. 

When the door closed on him and his 
friendly warning not to get too tired, loneli- 
ness and fatigue rushed over Louise. She 
wished she hadn’t let the maid go. She just 
wanted to go and lie down, and do her hair 
prettily and be fresh and rested. 

The time for her husband’s return found 
her hovering near the door. At the time 
while Jimsie Bate was getting into his train, 
hungry, but with a sense of conscious virtue 
at having got this one, anyway, the wife of 
Jimsie Bate was staring at the library clock 
with an expression of disbelief in its state- 
ments. ' 

He could not have missed his train—he 
simply couldn’t have done it! She had asked 
him to catch the 6.02. This was too much! 
In Louise's nature a door had opened that let 
out swift and crazy impulses, sore resentments 
and swift tlushes of anger. The task she had 
imposed on herself, the loneliness of the day 
with its single pointed brooding over her 
affairs, the yielding to the enervating and un- 
spoken sympathy of her old friend, all played 
their part in making it possible for her to 
fulfil her swift resolution. 

There were people in the world who cared 
for her, people who were fond of her; people 
who were considerate of her. This sort of 
thing she would stand no longer. 

With a curious calmness she walked up- 
stairs and put on her things, adjusting them 
with as little haste and the same dainty pre- 
cision as if she were going to a tea. She 
walked downstairs and sat in the library with 
the air of a caller. She would give Jimsie his 
chance; he might have met some one to talk 
with on the way; there might have been a 
hitch in the trollev; she'd give him twenty 
minutes’ grace and then she'd go to her 
mother's and let Jimsie find out where she 
was. She wasn't going to be the only one to 
suffer, and Jimsie Bate might find that out 
just as well first as last. 

Louise walked out into the darkness, and 
walked rapidly, without haste, toward her old 
home, turned her stony little face away from 
the perversities and callousness of Man, the 
Husband. The distance was not avery great 
one. She turned swiftly up the walk and 
went up the well-known steps. The family 
were just coming out from dinner, her mother’s 
hand was on her father’s shoulder, the boys 
were straggling behind. 

Then, as if she had actually heard the 
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words that would greet her entrance, she 
paused. 

“Where’s Jimsie?" that’s what they would 
all ask. Then what would she say? How 
could she explain that Jimsie Bate had missed 
a train—so she had come home. 

She remembered how tolerant her mother 
was with the boys when they were late—how 
easy life was made for her father. She saw 
as if in a nutshell the exact kind of a little 
tool they’d all think her—and oh, worst of 
all, she saw the kind of a fool Jimsie would 
think her. Poor Jimsie who had been carry- 
ing the weight of business all day long—poor 
Jimsie who had come home tired to find his 
Louise! But before she had finished thinking 
these things she was flying, a panic-stricken 
little shadow, down the path; flying to hide 
her folly from her mother’s good-humored 
twinkling eyes, flying home to hide it from 
Jimsie. 

А well-known figure was swinging down 
ahead of her as she turned sharply down her 
street. 
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* Jimsie," she called, ‘‘oh, Jimsie, wait!" 
and half laughing, half crying, she threw her- 
self on Jimsie's neck. "Then the absurdity of 
it all flashed over her and she burst forth into 
peals of laughter—laughter at Jimsie, laughter 
at herself, good wholesome laughter at the ab- 
surdities of the world. And Jimsie, hurrying 
home to reproaches and a cold dinner and 
swept down on in the dark by a laughing 
wife, laughed in his turn. 

“I thought you'd be cross, Louise," he con- 
fessed naively. “І just missed it by a second." 

It’s wholesome for a woman to make a fool 
of herself now and then; it makes her tolerant. 

“Tm not cross," Louise assured him gaily. 
As they opened the door he could see how 
pink her face was with laughter and running, 
and the well-being of a happy home-coming 
enveloped him. 

“I was getting supper and the house got so 
hot I just took a little walk," Louise explained. 
At the word “hot,” Jimsie mechanically put 
his hand on the radiator in the hall. 

** Hot," he said, “why, it's out, Louise!" 
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BY 


HARRY KEMP 


(Deckaroo in Lake parlance means dec& hand) 


AVE you ever heard the story of our patriotic crew, 
And of the battle that they fought the other side the Soo? 


You haven't? 


Well, I'll tell you: it was thus the war began— 


Half of us were American, and half Canadian, 

And each began, with rising voice, of his own land to brag, 

And each one offered insult to the other fellow's flag. 

Then, as our words grew louder, suddenly there filled the air 

A cup, a spoon, a knife, a plate, and other tableware. 

And before a fellow might count ten much blood was flowing free, 
And all the old things came to life that long had ceased to be. 
Said the captain to the blue-eved mate, “ Со stop that silly row,” 
And the mate came rushing down the deck, a length of hose in tow, 
And met the coal-black steward coming forward on the run, 

And asked him what it was about, and how it had begun. 

Said the shine,* “ Dere arguin’ nations,” in gasping accents faint, 
“Some holds one country am de bes’ an’ oders holds she ain't." 
The mate he fetched a knowing grin and turned the water on 
And played it on us patriots till sense began to dawn; 

And soon we slipped away like snow, ashamed of what we'd done, 
And ceased to boast of contlicts dire and battles lost and won. 
Thus Canada defeated was, and also U. S. A., 

For the first mate was an Irishman—and Ireland won the day. 


* Negro. 
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ON THE ACQUISITION OF TREASURE 
Y fortune we came to the Cabin from 
the Trail and not from the towns. So 
we began life, quite contentedlv, on 
the simplest terms. All our house- 
hold goods, our personal effects and our food 
supplies we had been used to packing on a 
single mule. When that mule was unloaded, 
we were established and at home. 

Therefore we did not feel the instant neces- 
sitv of the numberless conveniences which, 
little by little, as mood and leisure served, we 
have constructed for ourselves. We were 
then camping; and camping as we do it is such 
an easy matter! When the Cabin was done, we 
cut ourselves a -fresh supply of fir and cedar 
boughs, hung up our camp kit, arranged our 
food bags, and settled down quite happily. 
The only immediate innovation was a sheet- 
iron stove, which rode in, ludicrously aslant, 
on Flapjack's back. 

Of course the meadow had to be fenced. 
Our horses, long accustomed to the Trail, 
would graze contentedlv for some time; but, 
sooner or later, their bellies full and their minds 
emptv, the desire for travel would seize upon 
them. By luck the vanished builder on the 
meadow had left behind him some split cedar 
posts. We lashed these either side a pack 
animal, and distributed them. Then we dug 
holes, painfullv, one at a time, with more or 
less luck in getting down to a proper depth 
rough the rocky soil. After that we strung 
vie barbed wire. It had come in, two rolls of 
it, well wrapped in sacking to avoid gashing 
the animal that bore it. When we removed 
the sacking, it showed all its teeth and gave its 
evil propensities full swing. 

I hate barbed wire. From the time vou 
first string it out, when vou stretch it, nail it, 
mend it, it is full of cussedness. No matter 
how gingerly vou handle it, it will switch and 
jerk through vour hands, it will snatch at your 
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flesh, it will snap viciously at you like a scor- 


pion, And when it is up, it lies in wait like 
а trap. Probably more good horses have been 


blemished and ruined by barbed wire than by 
any other single agency. 

But it turns cattle, and it is quickly strung. | 
The latter point made it obligatory in our case. 
The only alternative would have been a rail 
fence; and the rails were still growing in the 
trees. 

After the fence was up, and the gates and 
corral built, there remained apparently noth- 
ing more to do but to enjoy life in pleasant 
idleness. 

As a matter of fact, we have been doing things 
ever since. As fast as one thing is completed, 
another suggests itself. And a little at a time 
accomplishes a great deal in the long run. In 
the four summers we have spent here we have, 
without a dollar of ‘‘hired help,” written quite 
a respectable list of accomplishment. Two 
bedsteads, a bureau, eight chairs, three tables, 
shelves and cupboards, a meat safe, a bath- 
house, a barn with two stalls, a spring housed in 
а “cold storage,” a drain, a dog kennel, a flag- 
pole. saddle racks, nine hundred cedar rails split 
and in place, road improvements, the meadow 
ditched, and one by one a slow accumulation 
of treasures from the distant world outside— 
these have kept us busy and contented. 

Starting with nothing, each new acquisition 
is indeed a treasure. A thing is valuable in 
direct proportion to the amount of time vou 
have spent on it. At home vou hire a carpen- 
ter to build you a stall and vou appreciate it as a 
convenience. Here vou fell vour fir, hew it 
square, carry jt to place on vour shoulders, 
nail it home with nails packed eighty miles. 
The days are full, and the labor exhausting, so 
you are at it only two or three hours a day. 
When the stall is done, vou celebrate that fact, 
and ever after уси cast a friendly and appre- 
ciative glance at all stalls. 


"AFTER THE FENCE WAS UP, AND THE CATES AND CORRAL BUILT, THERE REMAINED APPARENTLY 
NOTHING MORE TO DO BUT TO ENJOY LIFE IN PLEASANT IDLENESS" 


That is the principle applicable to all things. 
It is a truism that the loss of a catboat bought 
from the clerk's salary is more of a catastrophe 
than the wreck of the yacht purchased casu- 
ally by the millionaire. 'The catboat repre- 
sents four months; the yacht, perhaps ten 
minutes, gauging by the incomes of the two 
men. Time is value. 

This will explain the pride Billy takes in her 
table service. It is only white enamel iron 
ware edged with blue, but it succeeded tin 
plates and kettles on the table. And let this 
be noted: when you have filed an axe for some 
years, you can hardly tear yourself away from 
a brand-new ball-bearing grindstone, carried 
in from the railroad terminus by horses. 

Let the principle sink in. Then, with due 
respect, approach these facts which I will 
detail to you. And remember that this cata- 
logue of possessions was not written all at 
once; but item by item, by chance, good for- 
tune, careful planning, by long, hot, dusty 
journey, by the courtesy of friends coming our 
way. Each item has had its day of especial 
and particular cherishing, each has been 
envied and admired by those who had it not, 
cach has been an inspiration to further acqui- 


sition. Our kitchen has a genuine double 
boiler—you who have had jealously to watch 
lest the mush burned, please take notice. It 
has a cake lifter, and a large dishpan, a brace 
of saucepans. There is an iron washtub and 
a scrubbing board. We have a glass kerosene 
lamp and two extra chimneys. А looking- 
glass hangs uncracked in a good light. And 
if you had improvised for two years with an 
axe, a hatchet and a crosscut saw all items of 
carpentry and woodwork, you would appre- 
ciate the fact that we have a sledge and wedges 
for splitting, a crowbar, an auger, blasting 
powder and fuse, a ripsaw, a square, a plane, 
chisels, wood rasps, hoe, rake. With these 
one can accomplish wonders. 

And each was brought in and exhibited and 
tried as triumphantly as though it had been 
a Christmas present. 


ON PIONEERING 


` е meadow we have come very close to 
genuine pioneering. It is easy to play at 
such things; a few tents by alake—with the farm- 
er’s permission—looks very like camping, and 
is often good enough fun. We have many il- 
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Г THE gradual evolution of our home оп 


“ALL OUR HOUSEHOLD GOODS, OUR PERSONAL EFFECTS AND OUR FOOD SUPPLIES WE HAD BEEN 
USED TO PACKING ON A SINGLE MULE” 


lustrious examples of the men who have gone 
out in the woods to cut down their weekly 
tree. Most of us like to relieve our guides of 
a great deal of the cooking, the chopping, the 
packing, the paddling. This arises from a 
healthy desire to stretch our muscles, take ex- 
ercise, play at doing those things which are a 
guide's evervday business. In so doing we 
may work very hard; that is not the point. 

But whatever we do, in such circumstances, 
is the manifestation of a spirit of play; and 
the proof of it is that at any moment we can 
deliver back these activities into professional 
hands. And even when, as often in more 
civilized communities, some of us elect to put 
up cur own workshop, or build our furniture, 
or even construct our house, it is a matter of 
deliberate choice. 'The carpenter is always 
there for the hiring. 

But-in pioneer conditions a man constructs 
because in no other way can he acquire those 
things of which he stands in desire or in need. 
He can hire no help; he has access to no 
shops. As for tables, chairs, fences, they are 
there in the standing timber waiting to be 
bodied forth by the crude tools at his com- 
mand. The chimney is scattered away among 
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the rock outcrops; the road, hidden among 
obstacles, is waiting to be defined and made 
passable; the few comforts he will grow to 
need are at the other end of the long trail. If 
this man is naturally a savage, he dwells be- 
neath crude shelters under the trees. A week 
after he is gone, little remains to indicate 
where he has abided. But if he possesses in 
his soul the yeast of civilization, then most 
surely, little by little, as well as he may, he 
will construct and accumulate the customary 
appurtenances of that state. It is a necessity 
of his nature. 

So in our summer home if we want a thing 
we have to make it or go and get it. Nobody 
can be had to do it for us, or carry it to us. 
When we split rails or chop wood or dig 
ditches, it is not by way of posing for the 
strenuous life, but because we need those 
things. It would never occur to us to under- 
take such affairs at home. We are in a way 
a self-contained community. We cook, do 
our laundry, perform our daily tasks because 
if we did not things would run down. It 
happens that we like all this, which is lucky. 
Even if such tasks were more or less of a 
grind, I think we should still come to the 


MR. WHITE GOING INTO HIS CABIN, LEADING HIS MULE FLAPJACK WHO FIGURES PROMINENTLY 
IN A LATER CHAPTER 


Cabin. In that event we should consider 
them, like the discomforts of the wilderness, 
only a just price to pay. 

It is astonishing to discover the physical 
possibilities of even the ordinary things we 
take for granted. We are apt to look upon a 
mechanic as plying a mechanical trade; that is 
to say, one whose routine makes very little 
call on his intelligence. It needs but one 
essay at the simplest of his jobs to discover 
the woeful error. Even aided by good in- 
struction, we find our wits taxed to the utmost 
in figuring out reasons, expedients and neces- 
sities of method; and properties, limitations 
and possibilities of materials. To correlate a 
half dozen of the simplest operations so ac- 
curately as to produce a finished workman- 
like result means a lot of thinking and sums 
up considerable concrete knowledge gained. 
And jt is astonishing how interesting that 
knowledge is, and how important it turns out to 
be in application to a hundred different things. 

A rail fence is a common enough affair. 
The theory is simple. You fell a tree; cut it 
into proper lengths; split those lengths into 
rails by means of iron wedges; carry them to 
place: and arrange them in a zigzag. 


What happens? In the first place, you 
must know how to use an axe. There are 
few implements more satisfactory to handle 
well; and few more chancy, awkward, and, 
yes, dangerous to a greenhorn. A blow at a 
wrong angle will glance and twist the helve 
from your hand to injure an innocent by- 
stander or gash your leg deep. "This is a very 
common accident. Unless the blade hits al- 
ways in the same place you will only “chew 
into the wood," instead of cutting clean chips. 
A smooth surface to your kerf means that, at 
full strength, you can hit to within an eighth 
of an inch of where vou want to, and with a 
heavier 'implement than a golf club. You 
must further know how best to deliver your 
strength, when to increase the speed of your 
stroke, how to use your shoulders. Other- 
wise the expenditure of energy is excessive, 
and you soon tire to exhaustion. Further- 
more, your axe must be kept razor-sharp— 
the cheerfully nicked, rounded edge of the old 
wood-pile weapon won't do at this work. The 
relations of steel to stone and file must be 
mastered. If you think rubbing one against 
the other is about all that is required, vou 
have much earnest cogitation still to come. 
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WHEN THE CABIN WAS DONE, WE CUT OURSELVES A FRESH SUPPLY OF FIR AND CEDAR BOUGHS, HUNG 
UP OUR CAMP KIT, ARRANGED OUR FOOD BAGS AND SETTLED DOWN 
QUITE HAPPILY” 


Perhaps you may find some woodsman 
miraculously endowed with powers of ex- 
planation who will tell you some of these 
things. If so, the information will be con- 
tained in hints, illuminating only through 
your own observation. But more likely you 
will have to try, and then figure a bit, and 
watch somebody, and figure a bit more, and 
then try it again, until finally, by dint of both 
thought and practice, you will arrive at skill. 

The axe plays but a part in the felling of 
your tree. You must with it cut a “notch” 
on the side toward which you wish it to fall. 
A certain knowledge of probable weights of 
limbs and slant of trunks as affecting centers 
of gravity is here necessary. Then from the 
other side you manipulate the crosscut saw. 

It looks very simple as you watch a woods- 
man at work. He draws the saw back and 
forth horizontally until he can insert a wedge 
in the crack. Then he continues work until 
the tree falls. 

But in the essay you find that it is quite a 
trick to keep the saw running straight across. 
It tends to sag at the ends, so your cut is in a 
down-drooping curve. This in time binds the 
instrument so that even wedges cannot help 
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your utmost strength in pulling it through. 
As for throwing a tree in any direction by 
leaving more or less fiber on one side or the 
other, that is a matter you would better smoke 
a pipe over. 

Once down, you measure off your trunk and 
start to cut it into lengths. The saw almost 
immediately binds fast. You must find out 
why; and after your discovery of the reason, 
you must invent a remedy—unless you have 
been remarkably observant when watching 
the same operation in the lumbering. The 
splitting into rails also is full of minor prob- 
lems having to do with the run of grain, the 
action of wedges, and the like. Perhaps you 
will do as I did first—expend considerable 
preliminary work only to find that the tree 
you have prepared is cross-grained and will 
not split at all! Then you will learn to diag- 
nóse vour timber before you start to fell it. 

And by the time you lay aside your first rail 
you have done as much actual mental work, 
both in observing phenomena and in figuring 
from cause to effect along new lines, as vou 
would have expended in following somebodv's 
philosophy. In addition you have entered into 
new relations with a whole new series of facts. 


" EACH ITEM HAS HAD ITS DAY OF ESPECIAL AND PARTICULAR CHERISHING, EACH HAS BEEN ENVIED 


AND ADMIRED BY THOSE WHO HAD IT NOT, EACH HAS BEEN 


AN 


INSPIRATION TO FURTHER ACQUISITION” 


The application of this is true all along the 
line. There are thick technical books on car- 
pentry, books that require as close study as 
any course in college. In the backwoods 
one’s curriculum is wide, even on the side of 
mere practicability. A man must be con- 
stantly learning and, as he learns, the various 
concealed properties of the possibilities and in- 
tentions of the complicated world about him 
become evident to him. He enters realms 
which in civilization are, by common consent, 
delivered intact into professional hands. 


ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 


ALIFORNIA JOHN was away on forest 
С business most of the summer. Occa- 

sionally, however, he would ride over to 
see me. One such visit rises in my mind as 
particularly apropos of the remarks of the 
last chapter. 

I was crosscutting a big cedar log, stooping 
over as the long saw bit lower and lower, 
working eagerly. The old man rode up on 
his shining sorrel horse, Star, with his inlaid 
silver bit, his rawhide bridle, and his beautiful 
carved-leather saddle. Younger rangers now 
go in for the plain and businesslike, and pro- 


fess more or less contempt for the ‘‘fancy 
fixings," but California John was of the old 
school. He nodded, flung one leg over his 
saddle horn, and watched me some moments. 

“Нага work,” he proffered after a time. 

I nodded back. I had no wind left for 
conversation. 

“You had that sawed way through ten min- 
utes ago," said he, after a time. 

In sheer astonishment at this, I quit work 
and stood upright. 

“‘Sawed way through!" I repeated stupidly. 

“Yes—in your mind," said he. “Your 
mind's been sawin' that log through a plumb 
lot quicker than your saw. Апа you've been 
just hum pin’ tryin’ to catch up. That’s what 
makes it hard work. There’s your mind 
standin’ first on one foot and then on the 
other, plumb distracted waitin'; and there's 
your body all out of breath hustlin' and 
strainin’ to catch up. That’s what makes it 
such hard work. You're tirin’ yourself down, 
boy. You got to keep your body and your 
mind together on the job. Put on brakes, and 
don't get a thing done before it is done.” 

I quit sawing then and there, for I saw Cali- 
fornia John was in a dissertative mood, and 
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“THE SPLITTING INTO RAILS ALSO IS FULL OF MINOR PROBLEMS HAVING TO DO WITH THE RUN 


OF GRAIN, THE ACTION OF WEDGES, AND THE LIKE“ 


that is worth much more than any number of 
cedar rails. 

“That’s the way to enjoy yourself,” said the 
old Ranger comfortably. ‘Trouble is, when 
a man starts out to do a thing, he just nat’rally 
sees it all done before his eyes, and he strains 
himself day in and out 'til it s done. And 
mebbe it takes a long time to do—a month or 
two, зау. And he basn’t had any fun with him- 
self at all endurin’ of all that time. He's just 
plumb wasted a month or two out of his life; 
and he probably won't get but one life— here. 
A man don't want to give a cuss whether a thing 
gets done or not, but just whether he keeps 
workin' along at it. If he does that, it's 
bound to get done, and without worrvin? him. 
And he ain't so plumb feverish all the time.” 

He slid out of his saddle and squatted 
down by my cedar log. 

“Tf vou don’t come to that way of thinkin’, 
sooner or later vou get this here nervous pros- 
tration," said he, “no manner of doubt of it. 
'The world's chuck full of tiresome jobs that 
don't really mean nothin’—washin’ clothes, 
and sweepin’ floors, and choppin’ wood that 
you burn up, and generally millin' around in a 
circle that don't get nowhere.” 
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“Routine work," I suggested. 

“Precisely. A man gets a notion that these 
jobs are wastin’ his valuable time, he begins to 
hustle to get them behind him and out of the 
way. That means he does a poor job, and 
gets all wrought up and impatient, and tries to 
get in a week's work by sundown.” 

He reached up to rub his horse's soft nose. 

“We got to make up our minds that a lot of 
our life is taken up with this routine work— 
same thing over and over, or work that 
don't make nothing. So we ought to have 
sense enough to find real livin in them as 
well as in doin’ real things. Any job's got a 
lot of fun in it, if vou ain't in too devil much 
of a hurry to finish it. You got to do the 
job anyway; so you might just as well get the 
fun." 

We drifted into a discussion of the various 
philosophies of life. I asked him if he had 
always been contented to live his kind of life in 
the mountains. 

"Well," said he, **when I was younger I 
used to figure a good deal whether I was doin' 
all I ought to. Seems as if a man ought to 
do the best he can. He must have been put 
here for some reason. It’s hard to tell what 


The Cabin. 


you're supposed to do. Now some books* I've 
read claim a man ought to make the very best 
out of himself hecan, develop himself all around, 
and get as high up in the scale as he can. 
Then there’s others that claim he ought to get 
out and do something definite—hustle along 
human progress—or he ain’t no good at all. 
What do you think about it?” 

“I suppose a man ought to build something 
in this world.” 

* What was that you said a while back on 
Nineveh and Tyre?” asked the old man quiz- 
zically. ‘‘There was the Moorish raid into 
Spain"—he suddenly interjected one of his 
astonishing surprises in general information, 
“that was a mighty serious affair at the time— 
worth headlines way across the page, with all 
sorts of murders, speeches, oppressions and so 
forth. As near as I can make out the total 
result was a sort of old summer resort built 
of adobe mud." 

** Adobe?" I repeated, puzzled. 

“I forget her name. Place named after her 
near Los Angeles." 

“Oh, the Alhambra!" I cried with a burst 
of amusement. 

“Yes. Well, 
things?” 

I offered no immediate answer to this, so the 
old man went on. | 

* Another thing: what did the Lord make 
such an everlasting variety of a world for 
anyway? Ever think of that?" 

** Never did. What of it?" 

“Just this. I don't care what you know, 
or how big a head you've got, or what sort of an 
education; there's about four million things 
you don't know nothin’ about. Somebody 
may know it, but you don't. You can't take 
up anything, I don't care what it is or where 
it is, without getting a whole heap of new 
knowledge about things in the world, and their 
natur, and how the cussed things act. A 
thing looks simple and dead easy to do—and 
it ain't." 

I nodded, my thoughts on my recently and 
painfully acquired experience with cedar rails. 

“The Lord's scattered things to learn all over 
everywhere. I don't care what you pick up, 
there's enough there to take all the strength of 
your mind for a while, anyway." 


what's the use of doin' 


"C The world is so full of a number of things 
“I am sure we should all be as happy as 
kings," 


, * California John, in spite of the apparent evidence of 
his vernacular, was A voracious and rather intelligent 
reader during the winter months. 


By Stewart Edward White 
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I quoted. 

* Who wrote that?" asked California John 
like a flash. 

“Stevenson, ” said I. 

* Well, he's dead right. Only I thought I 
was the only fellow that had thought of it,” 
said the old man ruefully. ‘‘There’s quite a 
number of things; and to my notion, in His 
eyes, they're all one about as important as 
another.” 

“Oh, hold on!” I cried. ‘‘Do you mean to 
say that you really believe it’s as important to 
ditch that meadow as to dig the Panama 
Canal?” 

“Not to Roosevelt," replied California John 
quietly. ‘‘Mebbe to me." 

He let this sink in. 

“That’s why the Lord made such an ever- 
lasting variety of a world for, so every man 
could find his own kind of knowledge. There 
used to be a fellow down at Toll House, who 
had been reading these health magazines until 
he began to eat nuts and raisins and olive oil 
and pine sawdust—and not much else. Old 
Doc Harkness was talkin’ to him once when I 
was there. ‘But, Doc,’ says he, ‘this yere 
editor don’t eat nothin’ else, and he works fif- 
teen hours a day, and keeps healthy on it.’ 
‘Sure,’ says Doc. ‘And ain’t they the heathi- 
est sort of foods?’ ‘Sure,’ says Doc again. 
‘Then why—?’ ‘Do you like 'em?? the Doc 
interrupted him. ‘Not very well,’ said this 
fellow at Toll House. ‘Well, then they ain’t 
healthy for you. That’s why there’s forty- 
eleven sorts of grub—so you can get what you 
like.’” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“So when I figured all that out,” he con- 
tinued, “I see that a fellow was supposed to 
stick to what he likes. I like mountains and 
woods. And when I got the right slant on it all, 
I began to get onto the true innards of the situa- 
tion. Everything’s important. I don't be- 
lieve one thing's any more important than 
another, i/ a man’s doing what he likes. Some 
folks like Panama Canals, and some like 
meadows. Neither of 'em are goin’ to boost the 
race much in the long run, because, give ’em 
time enough, and they'll all be gone —like the 
old improvements on this meadow or those 
two fu-tile old cities you mentioned. ” 

* What does count, then?” I asked, a little 
bewildered. 

“The man," returned California John 
sharply. “I don't know how, but that's it. 
If he's the right sort, why he helps the next 
fellow to be the right sort, whether he tries to or 
not, and whether he knows it or not. After a 
few thousand year of that sort of thing we get 
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somewhere—and it don’t much matter whether 
we get there through a Panama Canal or go 
by hand.” 

“If everybody felt that way, we would have 
little material progress,” I offered rather 
feebly. 

"Everybody don't like hogs,” returned 
California John. 

He rose stiffly to his feet and fumbled in his 
saddle pockets. 

“That reminds me," said he. 
those magazines you lent me." 

We fell into a discussion of their contents. 
Among them were the results of an investi- 
gation into the phenomena of spiritualistic 
seances. The undoubted authenticity of cer- 
tain manifestations combined with their futile 
character engaged our attention. 

* Nobody knows nothing about it, and that's 
just where it always ends. And you can go 
potterin' off into speculatings about it all 'til 
they land you in the padded cell," said Cali- 
fornia John. “And you notice these fellows 
always do land in the padded cell. The whole 
business looks to me plumb foolish. Of course 
there's something there, but what's the sense 
strainin' your poor intellects trving to find out 
about it when there's so much else to think 
about? Probably in a future state all that will 
be as simple and easy as takin’ a drink. A 
fellow’d feel mighty sick after spendin’ his 
whole life here tryin’ his little darndest to come 
at a whole lot of obscure problems to find it as 
plain as А B C over there. If he'd only had 
sense to wait, he'd have saved himself a lot of 
trouble and had time for what he was meant to 
pay attention to. And it would jar him es- 
pecial bad if he found that pine trees and 
trolley cars and cement walks and doodle bugs 
and tomato cans were plumb mysterious and 
soul strainin’ over there; then he'd be sorry. 
he hadn't sized them up while he had a good 
chance, ’stead of wastin' his time.” 

* What makes you believe in a future life?” 
I asked him curiously. 

“Common sense," replied the Ranger. 
* Just ordinary common sense. Don't need 
any miraculous revelations. Everything fits 
in too well. Hot weather makes you sweat, 
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and sweat evaporatin’ cools you off. There 
you have it. Every darn thing J ever dis- 
covered fits into every thing else better than I 
could have planned it if you gave me all the 
time there is, and a whole library full of books. 
And you can see the reason for it, if you're 
sabe enough. But how about us? You were 
askin’ a while ago. What’s the use of any- 
thing we build with our hands, except as how 
it makes us more of men; and what in thun- 
der’s the use of our gettin’ to be more of men 
anyhow ? Everythin’ to do with us is plumb in- 
complete. It’s just common sense to judge as 
how the game isn’t finished with this here. 
Just common sense.” 

“What becomes of us?” I inquired. 

"He uses us accordin’ to what we have 
turned out to be. This here is a sort of nursery 
garden, as I look at it, like the one the Gov- 
ernment has put in down to San Gabriel. By 
and by we'll be transplanted, same as those 
little seedlings.” 

“How about the fellows that don’t make 
anything of themselves?” 

California John pointed to the pile of débris 
by my cedar log—the broken, twisted, split and 
spoiled rails. 

“Just culls,” said he. “І reckon you'll find 
some other use for them there rails—firewood, 
stakes and the like." 

“There’s а lot of them in this world," said 
I skeptically. 

California John arose slowly. Star stooped 
his glossy head for the bridle. 

“His patience is infinite," said the old man 
solemnly. He reflected for a moment. Then 
his eyes turned on me with the twinkling 
flicker of fun in their depths. *'Son," said he, 
**T've often noted two things about trees: the 
stunted little twisted fellows have had a heap 
hard time, what with wind and snow and poor 
soil; and they grow farthest up on the big 
peaks." 

He swung aboard his horse and gathered up 
his reins. 

“ Got to go see whether old Cook's cattle are 
trespassin' again," said he. ‘That old fool 
will keep on till some day I'll call him every- 
thin’ but a gentleman.” 


To be continued 
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HE fundamental law of the nation 
hedges the legislative branch of the 
government about with all sorts of 
checks; it sets meets and bounds 

for the executive; and it marks the dead 
line across which the courts may not step. 
And as the years have gone by the checks on 
the legislative branch of the government have 
been broken, and the custom which permits 
law makers to name administrative officers for 
the executive choice has; in a measure, made 
the Congress partners in law enforcement. 
Similarly, the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, through the patronage system and 
largely through custom as the executive has 

ecome the voice of the people, the executive 
branch of the government has taken a con- 
Siderable share in the law-making of the 
land; and so, while the constitution has been 
losing its rigidity in other branches of the 
government, the federal courts have assumed 
an extra constitutional right to veto state and 
national lezislation, and to set aside the de- 
crees of state courts, and now the federal 
courts are beginning to restrain state execu- 
tives in the enforcement of state laws. 

The political sovereignty of the people of 
the United States is more largely in the hands 
of the American federal courts than in any 
other single branch of the government. "Self- 
restraint is therefore the dominant note in our 
government. For by permitting this extra 
constitutional power of the courts over us we 
are thereby selí-restrained. We have liberty 
without license. That this extra constitution- 
ally self-imposed restraint of the people through 
their courts upon their own political impulses 
was abused, that it made the courts the organs 
of a political aristocracy in the days, when 
Prosperity was a high potency god, and that 
there is still some danger of a return of the 
aristocracy to rampant power, there can be no 
doubt. 


Property Rights Against Human Rights 


The forces of altruism as manifest in 
the rising democratic institutions in the cities 
and the states, and the opposing forces of 
greed as manifest in the legal adoration of 
property rights as against human rights still 
lingering in the legal doctrine of the “assumed 
risk" in labor damage cases, and in the judicial 
creed that a legislative act is not “due process 
of law"—the opposing forces of altruism and 
greed in our government are by no means at 
rest. The conflict, however fierce, is a sign of 
our national youth. This conflict between 
our democracy and our aristocracy is carried 
on in the courts—and not by barricades in 
the streets. And it is carried on in the courts 
through an extra legal power of veto upon 
the legislatures and injunction upon adminis- 
trators of the law. We are living peacefully 
under an extra constitutional government of 
lawyers rather than of laws, for the lawyers 
in the courts say the final word about the 
meaning of our laws, and we have no earthly 
tribunal in our government in which in times 
of peace a man not a lawyer has under the 
constitution as now construed, more than an 
advisory function. And slowly as the fear 
of God—which is the beginning of wisdom— 
gets into the lawyers, the nation is coming 
through self-restraint to the attainment of 
whatever righteous aspirations may be in the 
hearts of the people. 


Federal Judges Appointed by Business Men 
and Politicians 


Therefore, since we are living under a gov- 
ernment of the courts, in which the sovereign 
will of the people is finally expressed by the 
courts and in spite of laws on the statutes and 
in spite of administrative theories of duty, it 
may be well to examine the courts of this 
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nation, Who are the judges that make and all 
but execute our laws? Below will be found a 
list of all the judges appointed to our federal 
bench during the eight years from 1901 to 1909, 
and the formal endorsements they had in 
securing appointment. It will be seen by 
this list that these judges for the most part are 
endorsed by business men and politicians, or 
by other judges who owed their places to the 
endorsement of business men and politicians. 
The federal bench to-day had its birth in pol- 
itics. In so far as they came from politics, 
the federal judges knew that politics is largely 
financed by business; the high-caste Brahmins 
of politics who form the "organization in 
every state, and who extract from business the 
oil that lubricates politics, all were “for” these 
judges high and low. "There is scarcely a man 
in the list who set out to his goal fighting the 
political machine, defying the * organization," 
and scorning the alliance that made our busi- 
ness and our politics reprehensible during the 
nineties and the early years of this century. 
Here is the list of the federal judges that 
have come into power since the century be- 
gan. Compared with those who were named 
under an older régime these new men are pro- 
gressive. Below the name of each judge is 
the list of his endorsers—the men who recom- 
mended him. The list reads: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Massachusetts, Dec. 4, 1902. 
No papers. 

William Uu Dav. 
No papers. 

William т! Moody, Massachusetts, Dec. 17, 
No papers. 


Ohio, Feb. 25, 1903. 


1906. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 


Francis С. Lowcil, 
190$. 
Appt. recommended by Senators Lodge and Crane. 


First Circuit, Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 


Alfred C. Coxe, Second Circuit, Utica, N. Y., June з. 1902. 
ARS recommended by Edmund Wetmore. 
Henry б. Ward, Second Circuit, New York City, Dec. 17, 
1907. 


Ap recommended by Senators Platt and Depew; 
Тыа Coxe, Townsend and Lacombe. 

Walter C. Noyes, Second Circuit, New London, Conn., 
Dec. 18, 1907. 

Appt. recommended by Senators Brandegee, Bulkeley, 
and Knox; Representatives Lilley and Russell, and 
Governor Моо. 

Joseph Buttington, Third Circuit. Pittsburg, Dec. 11. 1906. 

Appt recommended by all Members of Congress from 

ennsylvania except Palmer and Deemer: papers 
referred by Senator Penrose; recommended bv 
State Judges and Andrew Carnegie. 

Jeter C. Pritchard, Fourth Circuit, Asheville, N. C., April 
27. 1904. 

Thirty-three Senators. 

John K. Richards, Sixth Circuit, Cincinnati, Feb. 2€, 1903. 

No papers. 

Francis E. Baker, Seventh Circuit, Indianapolis, Jan. 21, 
1902. 
Attornevs and bar associations, etc.; papers filed 
Ө by Senator Fairbanks 
William H. Seaman, Seventh Circuit, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Mar. 1. 1905. 

Appt. recommended by Senators Spooner and Quarles, 

and Juge Grosscup. 
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Christian C, Kohlsaat, Chicago, Ill., 
Mar. 18, 1905. 

Appt. recommended by H. M. Snapp, M. C., Atty. 
General Moody, C. H. Robb, Asst. Atty. General, 
and various attorneys of Chicago. 

Willis Van Devanter, Eighth Circuit, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Feb. 18, 1903. 

No papers. 

William C. Hook, Eighth Circuit, 
Nov. 17, 1903 

Senators Long, “McCumber, Stone; Representatives 
Curtis, Campbell, Reeder, Miller, Scott, Calder- 
head, Bowersock, Marshall and Spalding. 

Elmer B. Adams, Eighth Circuit, St. Louis, Dec. 12, 1908. 

Appt. recommended by Judges Van Devanter, Койрєѕ, 
Phillips, Trieber, Marshall, Riner, Sanborn and 

midon. 


Seventh Circuit, 


Leavenworth, Kas., 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


Northern—Oscar R. Hundley, Birmingham, 
May, 30. 1908. 

Judge Hundlcy's endorsements at the Senate. En- 
dorsements filed at Dept. of Justice, since sending 
papers to Senate. from Jos. O. Thompson. Collector 
of Internal Revenue, B'ham., Ala.; J. E. Shelby, 
President. B'ham Board of Trade; no. О. 
Turner. President, Ashville College, Ashville, Ala. 

Alabama. Middle and Northern—Thos. Goode Jones 
Montgomery. Dec. 17. 1901. 

Judge Jones endorsed by State Circuit Judges Richard- 
son and Haralson; J. W. Dimmick, Nat. Committee- 
man; Stewart L. Woodford, New York. 

California Northern—Wm. C. Van Fleet, San Francisco, 
ес. 17. 1 

Judge Van 
Flint, Са, 
Cal.; 
S. F 


Alabama, 


Piet endorsed by Senators Perkins and 
W. H. Beatty, Chicf Justice, Sup. Court, 
and Wm. W. Morrow, U. S. Circuit Judge, 


Colorado— Robert E. Lewis, Denver, Apr. то. 1906. 
Judge Lewis recommended by Wm. Lennox, of Col- 
orado Springs, letters transmitted by Senator N. B. 
Scott, with favorable recommendation; Chas. 
Nagel, lawyer, St. Louis; D. B. Fairley, Chairman 
Repub. State Cent. Com., Denver, Colorado. 
Connecticut--James P. Platt, Hartford, Мат. 23. 1902. 
Judge Platt recommended by Wm Townsend, 
U. Judge. Conn.: С. A. Russell, Ei ; Prof. 
Wayland, Dean Faculty, Yale Law School.” 
Florida, Northern— W m. B. Sheppard, Pensacola, May 20, 


1908. 
Judee Sheppard recommended by Hon. J. B. Whit- 
field, of Supreme Court of Florida; Hon. C. W. 


Russell. Asst. Atty. General, and others. 
Idaho--Frank S. Dietrich, Boise. Dec. 17. 1907. 

Judge Dietrich endorsed as to qualifications by Sen- 
ator Heyburn; recommended by Jno. S. Bagley, 
ex-Atty. General of Idaho, and many state officials, 
judges, etc., and numerous lawyers, ministers, etc. 

Illinois. Northern—Kenesaw M. Landis, Chicago, Mar. 18, 
1905. 

Judge Landis endorsed by Hon. F. E. Baker, U. S 
Circuit Judge; A. B. Anderson, U. S. Dist. Judge. 
Indiana; ten state judges, Iil., and other Chicago 
officials and attorneys. 

Ilinois, duc n ranci M. 

Note. Judg Wright was appointed Judge Court of 
Claims, D. C.. on Jan. 13. 1903, on recommendation 
of Senator Hopkins and Speaker Cannon. His 
appointment as Judge in Eastern, Ill., was made on 
account of same recommendations. 

Indiana—-Albert B. Anderson, Indianapolis, Dec. 8, 1902. 

Judge Anderson recommended by D. Crumpacker, 
M ; Јаѕ. H. Jordan, Judge Sup. Court. Indiana, 
and eight other state judges; H. C. Pettit, U. S. 

ага. 
Iowa. Northern—Henry Thos. Reed. Cresco, Mar. 7, 1904. 

Judge Reed recommended by Hon. W. B. Allison and 
Hon. J. P. Dolliver, and five Members of Congress. 

Kansas-—John C. Pollock, Topeka. Dec. 1, 1903. 

Judge Pollock endorsed by state judges, senators and 
attorneys (papers filed by Senator Long. of Kansasi, 
D. T. Flynn. ex-Del. from Okla.; Gov. Ferguson, 

of Okla., S. R. Peters. ех-М. C. 
Kentucky Eastern—A. M. J. Cochran, Maysville, Dec. 17, 


Wright, Urbana, Mar. 17. 


yor. 

Papers filed by Senator Lindsay; endorsed by state 
judges. senators, bar a. pe etc. 

Louisiana, Eastern—Eugene D. Saunders, New Orleans, 
Feb. 20. 1907. 

Endorsed by Chief Justice and Associate Justices 
Supreme Court, La.; Senator McEnery; President 
Tulane University. 

Maine—Clarence Hale, Portland, July 1. 1902. 

Endorsed by Senators Hale and Frye, and Represen- 

tatives Allen. Littlefield, and Powers. 
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Massachusetts—Frederic Dodge. Boston, Feb. 23, 1905. 
Appt. recommended by Senators Lodge and Crane, 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan, Western—Loyal E. Knappen, Grand Rapids, 
Dec. ro, 1906. 
No papers. 
Minnesota— Page Morris, Duluth, July т, 1903. 
Appt. recommended by Senators Nelson and Clapp; 
Members of Congress, Governor, etc. 
Minnesota— Milton D. Purdy, Minneapolis, July 6, 1908. 
Papers at the Senate. 
Missouri, Eastern— David P. Dyer. St. Louis, Apr. 1, 1907. 
Appt. recommended by Senator Warner; Jno. F. 
hillips, U.S. Dist. Judge; Governor Folk, Mo., and 
various state judges. 
Montana— William H. Hunt, Helena, Apr. 19, 1904. 
No papers. 
Nebraska— Thos. H. Munger, Lincoln, Mar. 1, 1907. 
No papers. 
Nevada— Edward S. Farrington, Carson City. Jan. 10, 1907. 
Appt. recommended by Senator Nixon, Governor 
parks, and Hon. W. M. Stewart. 
New Jerscy —Wm. M. Lanning. Trenton. Dec. n 1904. 
Áppt. recommended by Senators Kean and Dryden, 
state judges and John J. McCook. 


New Jersey — Joseph Cross, Elizabeth, Mar. 17, 1905. 
pt. recommended by Senators Kean and Dryden. 
New York, Northern—George W. Ray, Norwich, Dec. 8, 


1902. 
Appt. recommended by W. H. Johnson, Attorney, 
and Titus Sheard. Е 
New York, Southern—George С. Holt, New York City, 
Mar. 3. 1903. 
Appt. recommended by Hon. Addison Brown. ex- 
v. S. Judue; Jas. B. Reynolds; Coudert Brothers, 
Andrew Carnegie. B. S. Coler. 
New York, Southern —Charles M. Hough, New York City, 
Jun. 27. 1906. 
Appt. recommended by E. B. Whitney, ex-Asst. A. G.; 
George W. Wickersham, and numerous other mem- 
bers of New York City bar; Wm. G. Choate, Henry 


W. Taft, H. G. Ward. 
New York, Eastern—Thos. Ives Chatfield, Brooklyn, 
U. S. Atty. Vreeland, N. J.; 


Jan. 9, 1907. 

Appt. recommended b 

ditor Brooklyn Daily Times, A. J. Rose, poe 
also re-filed letters from Senator Platt, Hon. E. B. 
Thomas and others, originally filed for appt. as 
judge, Southern New York. 
Ohio, Northern — Robert W. Taylor, Cleveland, Feb. 1, 
1905. s 

Appt. recommended by Jas. Kennedy. M. C.; J. J. 
Sullivan, U. S. Atty.; Myron T. Herrick, and Josiah 
Strong. 

Ohio, Southern— John E. Sater, Columbus, May 3o, 1908. 

Papers at the Scnate. 

Oklahoma, Eastern--Ralph E. Campbell, McAlester, 
Jan. 13. 1908. 

Appt. recommended by Gov. Frantz, Okla.; State 
Chairman Hunter; О. A. Wells, Sec'y State Cent. 
Com.; also many lawyers and Territorial officials. 

Oklahoma, Western—John H. Cotteral, Guthrie, Jan. 13, 
1908. 

No papers. 

Oregon—Charles E. Wolverton, Portland, Jan. 10, 1906. 

Appt. recommended by Hon. Wm. B. Gilbert, U. S. 
Circuit Judge, Portland; Hon. Wm. W. Morrow, 
U.S. Circuit Judge, San Francisco; Francis J. Непеу, 
lawyer, San Francisco. 

Pennsylvania, Eastern— James B. Holland, Philadelphia, 
Apr. 19, 1904. 

Appt. recommended by Senators Quay and Penrose: 

nine members of Congress, and Gov. Pennypacker. 
Pennsylvania, Middle—Robert W. Archbald, Scranton, 
Dec. 17, 1901. 

Appt. recommended by Senator Quay, Representa- 
tives Demmer, Grow and Kirkpatrick; U. S. Judges 
Acheson and McPherson; and several state judges. 

Pennsylvania, Western—James S. Young, Pittsburg, 
Feb. 1, 1908. 
Appt. recommended by Senators Knox and Penrose. 
Tennessee, Eastern and Middle—Edward T. Sanford, 
Knoxville, May 18, 1908. 

Appt. recommended by W. D. Beard. Ch. Justice, and 

Ino, K. Shields, Asso. Justice. Sup. Court. Tenn.; 
. H. Harvey, President. Knoxville Railway & 
Light Co., and Grim and Webb, lawyers, Knoxville. 
Tennessee, Western—John E. McCall, Memphis, Jan. 17, 
1905. 

Appt. recommended by Representatives Cannon, 
rownlow. Hemenway, Gibson, Richardson, Pierce, 
Jenkins. Benton and Bingham; U. S. Judges Evans 

and Clark. 
Texas, Southern—Waller T. Burns. Houston, July 1, 1902. 

Papers filed by Senators Lodge. Millard, and Quay; 
the latter speaks of "my friend Burns;" Cecil A. 
Lyon. Chairman. Rep. State Ex. Com., and eight 

ngressional Chairmen of Committees. 
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Vermont— James L. Martin, Brattleboro, Dec. тї, 1906. 

Appt. recommended by Senators Proctor and Dilling- 
ham, and the two Members of Congress from Ver- 
mont. 

Virginia, Western—H. Clay McDowell, Lynchburg, Dec. 
18, 1901. 

Appt. recommended by Rep. Boreing, C. B. Slemp; 
state Judges and senators; President U. S. Civil 
Service Commission (Proster); president and otti- 
cers of L. & N. Railway. 

Washington, Eastern—Edward Whitson, Spokane, Mar. 14, 
1905. 

Appt. recommended by Senators Ankeny and Piles; 
former Senator A. G. Foster; Representatives Jones, 
Cushman and Humphrey; state Judges, lawyers, etc. 

West Virginia, Northern—Alston G. Dayton Philippi, 
Mar. 14, 1905. 

No papers. 

West Virginia, Southern—Benjamin F. Keller, Bramwell, 
Dec. 17, 1901. 

Appt. recommended by Senator Scott, and W. М. О. 
Dawson, Sec'y of State and State Chairman. 
Wisconsin, Eastern— Joseph V. Quarles, Milwaukee, Mar. 4, 

1905. 

Appt. recommended by Senator Spooner. 

Wisconsin. Western—Arthur L. Sanborn, Madison, Jan. 9, 
1905. 

Appt. recommended by Senator Spooner: Judges 

Harlan, Jenkins, Grosscup, Baker, Dyer and Bunn. 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


Stanton J. Peelle, Indiana, Jan. 1, 1906. 

No papers. Judge Peclle was originally appointed 

Judge, Court of Claims, Mar. 28, 1892. 
Fenton W. Booth, Illinois, Mar. 17, 1905. 

Judge Booth recommended by Speaker Cannon, James 
B. Ricks, Chief Justice, Supreme Court. Illinois; 
J. H. Cartwright and J. W. Wilkins, Justice, Su- 
preme Court, Illinois. 

George W. Atkinson, West Virginia, Jan. 16. 1906. 

Judge Atkinson recommended ` by Senator Scott, 
Joseph Н. Gaines, M. C.; Albert B. White, Governor 
of West Virginia; Vice-President Fairbanks; Senator 
Elkins, and four representatives from West Virginia. 

Samuel S. Barney, Wisconsin, Jan. 1, 1906. 

Judge Barney recommended by Senator Spooner, and 
eleven Republican Members of Congress from Wis- 
consin. 


Change the Senators and You Change the 
|. Courts 


This list proves one thing certainly. That 
the courts—having final jurisdiction and au- 
thority over things temporal in America—come 
from the people. Change the character of 
United States Senators, and you change the 
courts. The men who named these courts 
were interested in business prosperity. That 
was our national god twelve years ago. It 
won a great national election. It was the 
dominant idea of the people. Hence business 
property is the dominant thought of our courts. 
The assumed risk for accidents is on the men 
who work for railroads in a hazardous under- 
taking, not upon the capital that employs them 
in a hazardous undertaking. The assumed 
risk of failure in farming or in storekeeping 
along any line of railroad is upon the men who 
undertake the farming and storekeeping with- 
out any guarantee that railroads' rates shall 
be such that they may move their crops and 
their merchandize; the risk is not on the men 
who build the railroads—even in foolish or 
malicious competition or to reap extravagant 
promoters’ profits. That was the idea of the 
people when business and politics were allies. 
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It dominates the rulings of the courts that 
came from the people in that day. But 
when the people change, the courts will change, 
and the courts will amend the constitution to 
suit the people. For a sentiment strong 
enough to dominate legislatures and con- 
gresses and demand a constitutional amend- 
ment does not need the amendment. Even 
if the machinery of our government did not 
put the courts indirectly in the hands of 
the people, they would still take the coloring 
of the prevailing sentiment about them, after 
it ceased to be a clamor and became settled 
conviction. And our courts—with all their 
extra-constitutional power, with all their recent 
bias toward the rights of property "in its 
public use" as against human rights—are still 
our own courts, our own political creatures, and 
subject to our control. The apparent sov- 
ereignty of the courts is really sovereignty of 
the people. 


Federal Courts Vetoing State Legislation 


There is an anomalous extra legal organiza- 
tion in this country known as the Association 
of Attorneys-General. Something like half of 
the American states are represented at the 
annual meetings of the Association either by 
their attorneys-general or by their assistants. 
These men are elected for short terms— 
usually for two years—and they come to these 
meetings directly from the people. Probably 
these attorneys-general more clearly than 
any other body of men in the United States 
interpret the aspirations of the American 
people as these aspirations are being formed 
into statutes. It is not strange therefore 
that we find them chafing under the veto 
of the federal courts upon state legislation, 
passed to neutralize the political and social 
power of property or capital or whatever 
form wealth takes in the social order as op- 
posed to the rights of men. They are special 
pleaders for democracy, but, like all counsel, 
their pleadings must still remain pleading and 
not judgments. Yet the fact as announced at 
a recent meeting of the organization that 108 
injunctions were pending in 1908 in federal 
courts against the enforcement of state laws, 
indicates that the need of counsel for the 
democracy is evident. Probably the number 
is understated. An inquiry made in 1908 
to the attorneys-general of twenty-one states 
taken at random, as to the number of laws 
suspended by suits in the federal courts during 
the two years last past, brings the following 
illuminating answers: South Carolina, 5, lost 
all; Florida, 5; South Dakota, 3, 1 lost, 1 won; 
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Maine, т pending; Minnesota, 1, lost; Utah, 
2, 1 lost, 1 won; Indiana, 7; Georgia, 10; 
Massachusetts, 1; Nebraska, к won, 2 pend- 
ing; Alabama, 13, won about half; Colorado, 
2 pending; Vermont, 1; Montana, 1; Oregon, 5, 
2 pending, won 3; Michigan, 5, won all; Wash- 
ington, 3, won 2; Ohio, 6, won 5; California, 
Virginia and Oklahoma, each r. Now each 
of these laws attacked represents from one to 
ten suits, and it is interesting to note that 
these suits in a majority of cases attacked rail- 
road laws; in many cases tax laws; in some 
cases food laws—usually stock food or pure 
paint laws, and occasionally liquor laws. 
Reading fully the answers above quoted one 
is constrained to believe that the right of the 
state to tax property and to destroy it by pro- 
hibition under the police power of the state 
if necessary is conceded by the courts, but that 
the right to make railroad rates for the com- 
mon good under the police power of the state 
is contested. The Fourteenth Amendment 
to the federal constitution regards legislative 
acts of taxation and prohibition as “due process 
of law "—Aaccording to our federal courts—but 
the Fourteenth Amendment considers railroad 
rate making legislation, whether by the state or 
by the federal government, as “due process of 
law" only in a Pickwickian sense! 


Court Interpretations Vary in an Amazing 
Degree 


A rather attractive if not graceful curve 
might be made by a person of a mathematical 
turn, indicating the variableness of our United 
States Supreme Court upon this subject of 
“ due process of law " during the thirty years 
last past. Thirty-three years ago the United 
States Supreme Court in deciding the case of 
Munn vs. Illinois held : 


“When one devotes his property to a use in which 
the public has an interest he, in effect, grants to the 
public an interest in that use and must submit to be 
controlled by the public, for the common good to the 
extent of the interest he has created." 


Elsewhere in the same opinion the court 
Says: 


“Tf it be admitted that the legislature has any con- 
trol over the compensation, the extent of the com- 
pensation becomes a mere matter of legislative dis- 
cretion, The controlling fact is the power to regulate 
at all.” 


Clearly that decision puts the state regulation 
of railroad rates along with the state’s power to 
confiscate, as it confiscates in the case of pro- 
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hibition, race-track gambling, impure food, and 
the like. The regulation of rates by the state 
is made a police power; perhaps on the theory 
that the right of the community to rates that 
would haul the crop to market was as im- 
portant as the rights of the bond-holders of 
foolishly competing railroads to interest on 
their investments. The sacred rights of prop- 
erty devoted to a public use—invested in rail- 
road bonds—often foolishly invested in rail- 
roads built for business spite or commercial 
greed — was held in those days to be no 
more sacred than the rights of property in 
farms. 

Again in 1876 the Supreme Court declared 
in the case of C. B. & Q. R. R. vs. Iowa: 


“When the legislature steps in and prescribes a 
maximum charge it operates upon this corporation 
the same as it does upon individuals engaged in a 
similar business." 


Clearly the Supreme Court recognized legisla- 
tive rate making as “due process of law” 
performed under the police power of the 
state. The Court repeated this opinion again 
in the case of Peik vs. C. & N. W. R. R. 
when the Supreme Court held the same way: 


“When a property has been clothed with a public 
interest the legislature may fix a limit to that which 
in law shall be reasonable for its use. The limit binds 
the court as well as the people." 


Laws Remain, but the Judges Change Their 
Meaning 


Much is said about the stability of govern- 
ment under courts, yet the laws have not 
changed, the constitution has not changed, 
but the United States Supreme Court has 
changed, and now that which once was law is 
not the law. For the Court gradually edged 
away from that doctrine of thirty years ago 
and made the law independently of legisla- 
tion or any amendment to the constitution. 
And in 1885 we find the Court crawfishing a 
little. In the case of Stone vs. Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company the Court holds: 


“From what has been said it is not to be inferred 
that this power of limitation or regulation is without 
limit. The power to regulate is not the power to 
destroy, and limitation is not the equivalent of con- 
fiscation." 


There we find the police power of the state 
slipping gently out of rate controversies. In 
the case of C. M. & St. P. R. R. vs. Minne- 
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sota the United States Supreme Court found 
that the question of the “ reasonableness of the 
rate" established by the state was “eminently 
a question for judicial investigation requiring 
due process of law for its determination.” 
There the police power of the state kissed 
good-by to railroads and began consorting 
with brewers and race-track gamblers and 
makers of bad food and other persons of in- 
ferior social caste. “The controlling fact is 
not," as the Court said in 1876, “the power to 
regulate at all." There has been a change in 
our law with no change in anything except in 
the personnel of the Court. “The controlling 
fact" is the “reasonableness of the rate." 
But the Court felt it was reneging and in an- 
other opinion saved its face in 1892— Budd vs. 
New York—by saying into its cuff aside and 
obiter dicla: 


“What we said in the opinion in U. S. 134 [above 
quoted] as to the question of the reasonableness of 
the rates of charge being one for judicial investigation, 
had no reference to a case where the rates are pre- 
scribed directly by the legislature." 


The statute failed; it denied the right of 
court review. A little later, in the case of 
C. & G. T. R. R. vs. Wellman, the case turned 
on the power of the legislature to regulate rates 
atall In upholdingthe Michigan statute the 
United States Supreme Court held that “the 
legislature has the power to fix rates and the 
extent of judicial interference is protection 
against unreasonable rates." In the case of 
Reagan vs. Farmers! Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, 154 U. S. 362, the Supreme Court en- 
joined the enforcement of a Texas law until 
the reasonableness of the rates fixed was deter- 
mined by evidence. That is a long jump 
from the Munn case, wherein rates were fixed 
under the police power of the state, and from 
the Peik case, wherein the same Court held 
nearly twenty years before that if the rate has 
been improperly fixed, “the legislature and not 
the courts must be appealed to for justice.” 
And, mind you, all this edging along from 
“police power” to “due process of law” was 
made, not by unanimous decisions of the 
Court, but by four to five, three to six, and two * 
to seven dissents, except in a few cases—one 
being that just cited. The law changed not 
because it was clearly right to depart from the 
former ruling, but because of the temperament 
of the people as manifested in their judges. 
No special credit is due to the writer hereof 
for originality in these researches. They are 
printed in a book entitled *Railway Prob- 
lems," by Prof. Wm. Z. Ripley, of Harvard. A 
most respectable source! 
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The Supreme Court Decides that Sometimes 
Companies Should Earn 10% — 
Sometimes 6% 


Soon after this we find the United States 
Supreme Court wrestling with the question: 
What is a reasonable rate—what profit should 
arate yield? In 1898 the Court had gone far 
enough to decide that “the company is entitled 
toask . . . a fair return upon that which 
it employs for the public convenience,” which 
under the evidence upon which the Court 
decided was something like 1.99, 4.06, 6.84, 
and 10.63—according to the value of the rail- 
roads involved. But in the case of Cutting vs. 
Goddard in 1901—a stock-yards case—it seems 
that times were better than in 1898, and the 
Court decided in effect that ten per cent. was 
not too much, and that rates which reduce the 
earnings to 5.3 per cent. are unconstitutional. 
These decisions also are cited in the above- 
named book. But the curve has turned. In 
January, 1909, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held in the New York Gas case that 
6 per cent. is about fair. In other words all 
under 6 per cent. must be subject to regulation 
only upon “due process of law." АН over 
that sum may be regulated by the police power 
of the state for the common good. That is 
the law to-day. It may be something entirely 
different to-morrow. 

But let us examine a little further and see 
again how our courts follow the people. In 
the eighties and late seventies an emotional 
prohibition wave was moving over the country. 
In that day the movement probably represented 
more clamor than sentiment. The conservatism 
of the people of most of the states was against 
it. The feeling was too hysterical, differing 
greatly from the prohibition movement to-day, 
which is based upon business conviction 
rather than emotion. So in the nineties we find 
the courts guarding real sentiment—whether 
right or wrong is immaterial to the case— 
against clamor. But to protect conservative 
sentiment the courts had to reverse a long line 
of its own decisions, and to all practical intent 
they had to amend the constitution. But the 
Supreme Court evidently regards the con- 
Stitution as a flexible document. For almost 
an even century, prior to 1890, the law of the 
land has been that the control of intoxicating 
liquors, including the matter of interstate ship- 
ments, was within the police power of the 
states. The question has been passed on in 
the New Hampshire License case (5 How. 279) 
and the power of the states over such ship- 
ments upheld. This doctrine was squarely 
overruled in Leisy vs. Hardin, 135 U. S. 100 
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(1890), and it is now contended that Congress 
is powerless to release to the states the right to 
regulate or to interfere in any way with inter- 
state shipments of liquor. 

That we may not be considered hasty in the 
conclusion that the constitution is a flexible 
document, let us consider another phase of its 
mobility. The alliance between business and 
politics which Seth Low, former mayor of 
Greater New York and former president of 
Columbia College, has chosen to call “а system 
of feudalism” “fostered by corporate control 
of our government,” has clearly considered 
the demand for equitable rates on railroads 
as mere demagogic clamor. Some day the 
courts will see things differently. But seeing 
things as they saw them, the constitution had 
to be amended to check the clamor. 

So we find the constitution amended again 
in this wise: After the adoption of the Eleventh 
Amendment to the constitution, no state could 
be sued except at the suit of another state 
brought in the Supreme Court. It was uni- 
formly held by the courts that a suit against 
the chief officers of the state was in effect a 
suit against the state itself, and, therefore, could 
not be maintained. This was the doctrine 
of Fitts vs. McGhee, 172 U. S. 516, decided in 
1899. There the Supreme Court said: 


“А suit to restrain officers of a state from taking 
any steps by means of judicial proceedings, in execu- 
tion of a state statute to which they do not hold any 
special relation, is really a suit against the state 
within the prohibition of the eleventh amendment 
of the Federal Constitution." 


In 1908, in the famous In Re Young habeas 
corpus case, the Court announced exactly the 
contrary doctrine and held that a suit against 
state officers who were endeavoring to enforce 
a statute alleged to be unconstitutional, was 
not a suit against a state. 

Now all theseopinions of the Supreme Court 
are set down here, not in disrespect for the 
courts and the laws, but to show how laws, 
written and unwritten, court-made and en- 
acted, follow the dominant thought of the 
people. 'The Granger cases, decided in the 
seventies, reflected the opinions of men just 
home from war, to whom property as such 
was not so sacred as the rights of men. They 
had seen Lincoln, without constitutional war- 
rant, take $2,000,000,000 worth of legal prop- 
erty in slaves from the slave holders because 
it was morally right; and property as opposed 
to men didn't impress that generation. Then 
as the nation became richer, as the struggle 
for wealth began to engross the people, the 
Supreme Court unconsciously colored its 
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opinions, and the “protection of the vested 
rights of property” became, as announced 
formally by the U. S. Court in the Wellman 
case in the nineties, “the supreme duty of the 
courts." And so when Hanna was the head 
of the extra constitutional government, the 
Supreme Court followed the people and de- 
cided that 5 per cent. interest on capital was 
unconstitutional and that ro was not too 
much. The courts are checks upon public 
clamor. But when they face public senti- 
ment, they find just as good law on the side of 
a definitely settled public opinion as there is 
on the other, and the four to five majoritv 
begins to waver toward public sentiment, and 
so the people rule. And while the courts are 
hesitating, uncertain whether it is clamor or 
sentiment that is roaring through the land, the 
people profit greatly bv the unpopular de- 
cisions of the courts. For these opinions teach 
patience—self-restraint—the one great need 
of a democracy. For it develops faith by 
trying it sorely. And the slowness of the 


courts to respond to public sentiment is one: 


of the real—though at times amply disguised— 
blessings of this government. 


Courls Now More Responsive to Public 
Sentiment 


Мапу solemn persons think the courts 
and the constitution are the foundation of 
democracy. Yet the constitution will be 
picked up by the courts, and dragged along 
after public sentiment as fast as it changes. 
The constitution is as responsive to public 
sentiment after it has definitely settled as any 
of our institutions, and the courts are as mobile 
as the people. Persons who are resting their 
vested wrongs upon the constitution may as 
well prepare for a change. For the constitu- 
tion, which meant one thing in the Granger 
days of the seventies, and meant another thing 
in the Prosperity days of Hanna, seems to be 
getting ready to mean something entirely dif- 
ferent within a few vears. The trend of re- 
cent United States Supreme Court decisions is 
away from the precedents of ten years ago. 
The Virginia Corporations Commission de- 
cision, which sets the procedure in certain 
railroad cases through the state courts; the 
Los Angeles Telephone decision, which refuses 
to interfere even though the councilmen making 
a rate are subject to the recall, and which de- 
cides against the company because the company 
refused to bring its books before the council 
to aid the council in making rates—a most 
important decision; the Knoxville Water Works 
decision, wherein the Supreme Court holds 
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that until the water company has actually 
obeyed the rate-making ordinance it has no 
right to claim confiscation, under the ordinance, 
and that “bonds and preferred and common 
stock issued under such conditions [i.c. in re- 
turn for services not rendered] afford neither 
measure nor guide to the value of the property "; 
and the Oregon woman labor case, wherein 
the right of the state to limit the hours of labor 
of women is sustained—these and other recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court indicate that 
the Court feels the moral impulse that is stir- 
ring in the nation. And whatever the people 
aspire to earnestly, unselfishly, persistently, 
they may have as the law of the land. 

- And that brings us back to the real founda- 
lion of this government—the one institution 
which shall determine the destiny of the people. 
That institution is the one institution over 
which the people have the most absolute con- 
trol—the public schools. As the matter now 
stands we are a people from the sixth grade. 
And the problem of democracy is not what the 
secret ballot will do fer us, not what direct 
primary nominations will do for us, not what 
direct legislation will do for us, not what our 
commissions and charters and courts and ad- 
ministrators will do for us—not even what the 
courts will do for us. For these are but ma- 
chines; means, not ends. The vital question is 
what will our schools do for us. The problems 
before this nation require expert treatment. 
‘The supreme court of prices which Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie says is bound to come “disguise it as 
we may,” and which our anti-trust laws make 
inevitable, will require a national ethiciency, 
a national sense of justice, a national self- 
sacrifice that must come from a citizenship of a 
higher tvpe than the world has ever seen before. 
For that commission—or whatever bodv, 
whether legal or extra legal, which shall finallv 
pass upon the equities of prices in our national 
workshop—will be chosen by the people, even 
as our Supreme Court is chosen, though in- 
directly, and will be responsible to the people. 
In the end the people will rule. But, with all 
our machinery for self-government, what a 
botch we are bound to make of our experiment 
in democracy, if the majorities that rule come 
from the Sixth grade of our common schools! 
For as sure as there is a just God, the more 
we make laws unleashing the power of the 
people without widening the vision of the 
people, those laws—those direct nomination 
laws—those election laws, those campaign 
control laws, those initiative and referendum 
laws—those very laws that release the people 
from political bondage, will be “vessels of 
wrath, fitted unto destruction." 
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ONK DAWSON had escaped into 
the hickory bottom. He weighed 
ninety pounds; wore only a calico 


shirt and old blue overalls; was in 
his bare feet, of course; and was a mulatto, the 
color of coffee-and-cream. The astonishing 
part of it was, he was fifteen years old. 

Sixty-five men leaped on foot and pushed 
their horses rapaciously here and there 
through the scrubby stuff of the underbrush, 
helloing, whipping, shooting off their Win- 
chesters and forty-fours, grinning at each 
other in the black night, cursing. The night 
was cool and their blood ran around and 
around gaily in the spirit of the hunt. It was 
quaint to think of the differing sensations of 
the nigger-hunters. Some were jocose as 
birds, some morose, some vindictive. Some 
sang dirty songs; some swore ceaselessly; 
some were grimly silent. 

The sheriff rode around them from behind 
on his raw-boned mare. His plan was for the 
posse to proceed across the bottom in a half- 
moon, flushing the hiding-places and shooting 
at the first thing that moved—if they couldn’t 
take him alive. Hank Egge, eighteen years 
old, was the sheriff son of a sheritf, elected to 
the job upon his father’s sudden taking off, 
the time Ed Preacher came to the fair. A 
kind of cherubic heartlessness, an inscrutable 
impassivity, wholly fresh and miraculous and 
pleasant, seemed spread over this boy’s face, 
as a high varnish over a picture. 
disconcerting gravity of Western youths. Of 
course, he was not afraid of anything that 
walked or shot. He had killed eight men in 
fair fights. He drank hard and it left him 
with a skin like pink oleanders and an eye 
like a young hound’s. He stood six feet four 
with a kind of clean, swelling strength that 
lifted you two inches yourself every time you 
stepped up to him. 
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He had the. 


“Git over toward Simpson’s holler,” he 
murmured, as he passed old man Dikeson 
and his three boys. Dikeson’s ten-year-old 
daughter lay dead in Dikeson’s cheap front 
parlor a mile away. “І reckon he might have 
gone thataway." 

The Dikesons reined up and started off. 
“If he has, you won't never see him, Hank,” 
said the old man. ‘‘He’s mine, and, by God, 
I know how to use him." There was no pas- 
sion in his voice at all. 

Egge grinned, and took the same matter-of- 
fact air. “Not while I'm here," he answered. 

Everyone dug in his spurs. There was a 
nervous, helter-skelter crash and the thin line 
of beaters tore loose, ricochetting through the 


woods. Hoofs went pitty-pat. Dry leaves 
rattled. In the clear night grunts and yells 
were heard. “Weve got him! . . . go-o-o-t 
him!” “Неге he is!” ‘There he goes!" 

Only shadows, fugacious and light as 
passion. Once a bush rattled loudly and the 


shotguns, choke-bored, kicked half as many 
pounds of shot into the agitated leaves. A 
hog screamed and loped off. Once the four 
Dikesons threw back their hammers at a cur- 
rent of air in a tree. As the search went on, 
the nigger-hunters grew more and more in- 
tense under the sweet harvest moon. They 
left off singing, and grunted and gasped and 
swore stertorously into their neckerchiefs. 
The flanks of the horses trembled like little 
rivers where the moon lay on them. The 
hunt wheeled and combed the land, taut and 
relentless. One of the posse was shot by mis- 
take; a wound in the arm. One fell in a 
gully; a twisted ankle. The dogs—two blood- 
hounds and a pack of irritated farm guardians 
—bayed tremendously and without pause. 
The incongruous vain uproar scared every 
fleeing thing for miles. 

“That nigger’s killed hisself," shouted one. 
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“They never do,” commented another. 

Still another, Beeker, spoke gravely: “Its a 
good thing, too. It gives us a chance to get 
justice out of the’r black hides.” Beeker, 
out of previous huntings, knew what he was 
talking about. 

The soft night swung back and forth and 
washed the three miles of bottomland where, 
somewhere in hiding, the criminal lay and 
trembled. His hope of ultimate escape lay 
there, too. He did not dare to trust himself 
to the flat open country. Wherever he was, 
he knew that. He could not move out of that 
hickory “bottom,” and of course Egge and 
the Dikesons knew it, also. He couldn't es- 
cape. So the hunt moved up, closing in, 
easily and neatly, with a sort of ferocious fop- 
pishness. 

Monk must be there, somewhere. He was. 

Suddenly three shots yapped out, a hundred 
yards to the left of Egge himself. Then yells. 
Then loud questions, heard faintly off on each 
side, with faint repetitions, traveling lightly 
further. 

A man on horseback galloped up to the 
Dikeson gang. 

"Egge's got him! He's nailed him!” 

“Back there by the road!” “Near the big 
cottonwood!" “ Hoo-oo-ray !” 

The hoarse victory ran a mile and a half 
around the outflung circle. The Dikesons 
rode like mad, the groups became confused, 
mistaking each other for Egge's gang, parley- 
ing, swearing, sweating, and then riding pell- 
mell on again. The hurly-burly, drowned all 
sense of location; the dogs howled frightfully; 
men shot off their guns out of sheer joy; the 
cries and yelling rose involuntarily, no one 
knew why. And in the hubbub they found 
the sheriff suddenly. ў 

There seemed to be some argument. 

“I shot him, I tell you,” shouted a boy. 

“You shot what?" asked Egge, drawling. 

“Shot Monk Dawson. . There be- 
hind that young magnolia. . Yes I 
did. Yes I did. Yes I did." He said it 
rapidly, in a fervent incoherence. 

* You shot a shadder. What do you want 
to break up this posse thisaway for, heh ?" re- 
plied the sheriff, immaculately. “Look at 
these boys. You’ve drawed ’em in for over a 
mile.” He turned to the stamping, cavort- 
ing, babbling crowd and yelled above the 
noise, “ ЕеПегѕ, it’s Lem Wilkins. Claims to 
have shot the nigger. I wa'n't fifty feet away. 
Shucks!” 

“He was there, I tell yuh,” went on the 
boy, moistening his lips eagerly. “He was 
there. . I think.” 
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“T looked. You look." 

Four or five men scattered, searched and 
came back. 

“Now, let's git back to man's work," said 
the sheriff, calmly. “Lem, don’t vou do this 
again. We're a-losing time." 

In five minutes the half moon was spread- 
ing out again, and Egge was alone, with the 
next man about two hundred feet away. He 
lit a cigar, strolled over to a grass-matted 
gully, and bent down. 

"Put up yer hands here, Monk! I ain't 
a-going to hurt yuh,” he said. The handcuffs 
snapped. Egge crouched, with a piece of 
cord and clenched the two bare feet together. 
The nigger moaned with a sudden pain. 

“ Dey shot me in duh laig, Mist Egge,” he 
croaked, hoarsely, full of fright. 

‘Broke, huh? Well, I can't he'p it now.” 
He straightened up. “I'll be back thisaway 
in about a half an hour and all you've got to 
do is to keep yo' mouth shet." 

“Yes, Mist’ Egge,” said the nigger through 
his teeth. 


The next morning a furious town knew that 
the sheriff had Monk Dawson in the jail. 

A furious town. А little meagerly painted 
town, full of sand and dust and dry sunshine 
and helter-skelter, stiff winds. A town of 
lankv, grizzled men with burned cheeks and 
necks, and stringy, quick gestures. They 
were mostly farmers; a few cowboys. The 
cowboys were so many knife-thrusts to cow- 
boy fiction . . . they wore ordinary clothes, 
overalls or jeans or cordurovs, blue flannel 
shirts or calico shirts, red neckerchiefs. Most 
of them were simplv well-exercised louts, filled 
with sunny, animal desires, negligently con- 
cerned at loafing and killing time. fond of 
drink and muscular excitement. There wasn't 
a hero in a hundred of them. 

Egge was a traitor. 

The ominous message winked and nodded 
itself around the sunny prairie town. In the 
pool hall thick necks bent and murmured it 
between the clicking of the balls. In the 
* Congress" Saloon gangley natives smacked 
their lips over the strong liquor and murmured 
with their usual noncommittal suavity: “I 
reckon Egge thinks he was purty smart.” ... 
“Oh, ya-as?" a wink. ** Wait till 
to-night." “He,he! I guess yes.” 
“Haw! One night's asgood asanother.” . 

Down at the red-painted, sand-covered 
depot the hum and snicker of the approaching 
night’s outrage went casually through the 
group of lounging men. 
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“ Не can’t hold that jail an’ he knows it. 
Why, his own daddy couldn’t hold it the time 
we wanted that other nigger,” said an old 
man with a tobacco-stained gray moustache. 
He was sitting on a truck, and appeared very 
intent upon twisting the nut of a bolt tighter. 
Suddenly he looked up, lightly: “We'll git 
Monk Dawson to-night, all right," ne re- 
marked. 

“Course we will. He’s ours, anyway. 
Cain’t see what’s got into Hank Egge that he 
thinks he c’n keep us from takin’ him. Why 
—the whole town's full of it!" said a fat cow- 
boy, lighting a brown cigarette. 

* Dikeson's swore he'l have him. Mis’ 
Dikeson went over an' told Hank's mother 
that Dikeson said he'd take the nigger if he 
had to kill Hank to do it." 

“He, he! kill Hank!” 

“ Үер.” 

"Aw, „2... ” 

“Well, о’ course it won't come to nothin’ 
like that. Hank'll give in.” 

“Hed better after 
trick last night.” 

And the sun drowsed, and the wind and 
sand whipped and purled. In the hardware 
store where the men were buying cartridges 
the comment was louder. The hardware 
dealer let out that old man Dikeson had been 
in early . . making preparations. Не 
had bought cartridges and well, a 
new butcher knife. Also some heavy chain. 
He had it hidden somewhere in a gunny- 
sack. 

None of this got to the sheriff, directly. In 
a vague way, he felt the subdued pulsing of 
the town's passion; but nobody let go of a de- 
cisive word where he could hear it. Had he 
known, he might have arrested the Dikesons 

after an ambushed pistol-hght in 
which the old man and his sons would have 
been righteously upheld by the community. 

So, with whispering and nodding and silent 
liquor-drinking, the keen autumn day closed 
down over the shanties and farmhouses. The 
night came on coolly and neatly, as a bracing, 
young night that must be about its business; 
a rather dogmatic night that had its mind 
made up; an alert night; a night that seemed 
to have murderously formed its conclusions, 
during the sleeping dav, from the traitorous 
adventure of the other night before. 

The flimsy jail lay aloof up the railroad 
tracks where the second street of the town 
crossed. It was a light, wooden shed in 
charge of old man Jackson, a county pauper. 

With the miserable dark came the gathering 
and the rumbling of the lynchers. They made 


that there 
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no attempt to conceal their faces. They even 
bore torches. There was determination in 
that crowd, a sort of nonchalant determina- 
tion. They mustered here, there, everywhere 
in what seemed to be a restless gloom. They 
darted, they sped. They wheeled and yelled, 
drew closer, stumbled and tossed around their 
torches with sickening shouts. One drunken 
falsetto shrieked, "Ah, you nigger! You 

." and rattled off into a disjointed spit- 
ting of grim oaths, delivered with a hitch at 
the end of each, as his hiccoughing voice 
brought up with a jerk. Another kept cack- 
ling in eager staccato: "Where's Dikeson?” 
‘ "Where's Dikeson?" А sinister 
malevolence seemed to hold the rabble to- 
gether; a malevolence broken by bursts of 
lurid hilarity. They hit the tracks, sprawled 
and crept and leaped across. 

“Where’s Egge 
one to his neighbor. 

"Why? You don’t want him, do yuh?” 

“Git the nigger and let's go." 

“Hey! Where's old man Dikeson? See to 
it he gits first chance! Where's Di— . 

Boys! They ain't nobody at the jail!" 

“ Ain't nobody at the jail!” 

“Hell! The door’s wide open!” 

“Hey! Ja-a-ackson! Whar’s that nigger?” 

“Out with that nigger, Jackson!” 

“ Jackson. Rustle 'im out!” 

“ Ya-as, an’ damn quick.” 

A hush slunk through the crowd and the 
torches stood still in their places. Nobody 
spoke; every mouth was, unconsciously, 
slightly agape at the silence before them. 
Only the hundreds of feet shuffled. The 
lynchers could not understand the mystery. 
What was wrong? Each brain felt a wicked 
shock. Something was wrong. Sure enough. 
Something had happened. "The jail door was 
open. Each brain looped back upon itself 
and began chasing madly around for an idea, 
an explanation. 

'Then, quite unimportantly, an old man 
slouched down out of the blackness of the jail 
steps. It was Jackson, the jailer, and he 
spoke in a very ordinary, blank tone. 

“Boys,” he remarked, “Monk Dawson hez 
escaped.” 

The thing swished like a whippoorwill over 
their heads. The mouths took in their gape. 
Tongues moistened their owners’ lips, spas- 
modically. A little ripple and smacking of 
interrogation clicked and grunted around 
through the crowd: “What’s that/" . . 
“Huh?” “What th’ hell!" Escaped?” 
"Gone? Gone?” “Th’ nigger?” ‘What'd 
he зау?” 


huh?" whispered 
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Suddenly a gaunt desperate figure rose 
above the crowd dramatically, snatched a 
torch, and stood, holding it high in its left 
hand, upon the jail steps. It was old man 
Dikeson, transformed by frenzy, almost mad, 
shrieking with anguish. He shook the hideous 
torch and wailed: 

“By God, I want Egge! I want Egge! I 
want the sheriff of this here county to come 
an’ stand before me! I know what this 
hound hez done. I know. К 
I know! He’s got away with the nigger, 
that’s what he hez! All you men within the 
sound of my voice knows that! Here I stand 
with my pore little daughter lvin' dead thar in 
my home—lyin’ dead thar, outraged an’ mur- 
dered—” Here his voice broke painfully into 
wild, inhuman sobs, and oath after oath 
gritted through his teeth into the ears of the 
amazed and sullen men. The miserable torch 
flared over his gray gaunt head, and marked 
the woe aghast on his face. The tears were 
streaming from his eyes. His mouth, wide 
open and twitching, went through silent, gro- 
tesque, horrible movements. His skinny right 
hand gesticulated to carry his meaning, and 
the left, in unconscious coórdination, dipped 
and brandished the torch. 

x All I want is the skunk that calls 
hisself sheriff of this county. He won't call 
hisself that very long; he won't call hisself 
that very long! Men, you're friends о” mine. 
You came out here with me to-night because 
you were friends o' mine. You knew the sor- 
rer that hez come into my home, an’ you came 
out here to do me a friendly act. . . . I 
want you to help me find Hank Egge to-night! 
If he comes nigh his mother's house to-night 
I swear I'll kill him. I want you to help me 
find him. Wherever he is, he's got the nigger 
with him. Oh, my pore little Mary! My 
God, my pore little Mary gal! Oh, mv little, 
little gal! Dead there, oh, my God, and your 
pore father can't help you! Can't even git 
jestice, Mary! Can't even git jestice! Oh, 
my God, my God! . . . " 

He broke down and was led off, amid rough 
mutterings of consolation. One man stooped, 
and went ludicrously banging off at his heels, 
carrying the gunnysack with the chain and 
the knife jangling in it. The sullen crowd re- 
turned heavily to the town. To the saloon. 
They stalled inside and drank uncouthly, 
quite depressed, swearing abstractedly at the 
sheriff’s double betrayal of them. They didn’t 
believe the nigger had escaped. They wanted 
to find Egge and ask him about it, man- 
fashion. 

But Egge did not appear that night, at any 
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time. Old man Dikeson claimed the next 
morning that he had watched all night long at 
the house of Egge’s mother. Nor did the 
sheriff return that morning. 

In the afternoon, at two o'clock or there- 
abouts, Egge appeared on his pony. He 
seemed quite fresh and young and clear-faced 
in the open jaunty sunshine. Beside him 
rode another man, a little, wizened, drooping 


moustached fellow—Sheriff Moxson, from 
the county to the south. А veritable little 
man of sand. Sandy hair, deep, sandy 


wrinkles around his steady еуез, sand-gritted 
face and clothing. He whispered a word to 
Egge, dropped off his pony and trudged into 
the barroom. 

“I'm swore in as a depitty," he admitted 
casually. *'Egge's put up a reward of two 
hundred dollars out of his own pocket." The 
crowd, hating Egge with a calm disgust rather 
than a physical vehemence, was silent. ''He's 
outside now. Gimme some whisky.” The 
crowd filed out in ugly fashion. 

There must have been fifty of them, men- 
acing, betrayed, sore. They shifted about 
and, with unconscious dramatic effect, spread 
out along the flat sidewalk. Out in the clear 
middle of the road, in the sunshine, in the stiff 
breeze sat the bov, gracefully astride his horse. 
One man at the back of the group slipped his 
hand suddenly to his hip. 

"Yore a nice one, you are, Hank!" he 
called, harshly jocose. 

“Yah ? began the others. 

Egge held up a hand. The posture was one 
of impassive beauty, almost, with something 
Greek and graceful about it. The living sun- 
shine filled the little street, the south wind 
flapped his silk neckerchief so that it broke 
out behind him in little ripples and crackles. 
His clear eves shone gallantly, with the hint 
of a serious smile in them. His bare breast 
rose and swelled easily. His voice came quick 
and clean and sweet as a cornet: 

* Boys I've offered a reward my- 
self for this here. nigger. But—if there's a 
man on that sidewalk that thinks he can lick 
the sheriff of this county, let him step right 
out here in the street an’ do his fightin’ fair. 
Quit jawin’ around behind my back. Step 
out. Comeon. You all hear me, don’tyuh?” 

He slipped his gun half out of the holster 
and sat back. His horse never moved. 
Neither did a single man of the crowd. 

* Now, gentlemen! All I want to say is, my 
father cashed in at this job and I certainly 
expect to myself. I figure this might just as 
well be the time.” 

Still nobody stirred. 
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. “Tsay Monk Dawson escaped. I also say 
I intend to hold down this job of sheriff an' 
have this office respected in this county. 
There’s a reward of two hundred dollars for 
the man that finds the nigger." 

He turned on his roan mare and walked her 
slowly away. And then he turned and came 
back smoothly, like a pre-ordained curve in 
calculus. 

“Sam,” he called, through his stiff lips, **go 
in and tell Moxson I want to see him.” A 
heavy man moved reluctantly away from his 
mooring, wheeled, and went inside. The 
sheriff said, a little more loudly, “Гуе made 
Moxson my deputy, boys.” 

Nobody answered him. Two men put their 
heads together and spoke in undertones. АП 
of them felt that he had shown them to be 
cowards, and this made more bad blood. 

In the saloon, Moxson, with his hat off and 

his sweaty hair pasted in a rim around his 
skull, was explaining at great length some- 
thing about a batch of guinea pigs he had 
raised. His children played with them. 
There were certain antics to be described, 
amid a splutter of chuckles. He bored people 
everywhere with his guinea pigs and his chil- 
dren. The talk of this little man of sand was 
all pleasant and domestic, full of agreeable 
turns and light friendliness. Like all men of 
few words, he had a favorite phrase. It 
might express disgust, apathy, incredulity, 
passion, anything. The phrase was, “Sich 
nonsense." In “nonsense” the first syllable 
was emphasized heavily and drawled com- 
`fortably. ‘ Naw-awnsense.” He was habitu- 
ally seen with a creased indelible smile fixed 
on his face, as if it had been wrinkled there 
with a sad-iron. Yet he was known as one of 
the worst gun-fighters in Texas, a man who 
had killed seven men in one running street- 
battle not a week before and had come out 
unscathed. 

Here he was, optimistic, conversational as a 
dilettante: “Ву gad! You just orter see the 
little tykes. Look like а cross between а 
prurrie dog an’ a young rabbit, an’ they ain't 
got no tails! Fact! I nearly died a-laughin’ 
when I fust seen ?ет.” He beamed. 

The man called Sam delivered his curt mes- 
sage. At once Moxson’s face straightened. 
He slapped on his hat and went outside. The 
next moment the two sheriffs paced off down 
the street, their stirrups rubbing together. 
When they had gone far enough, Egge hitched 
his head and remarked: 

“ Gov'nor's wired, Мохѕоп.” 

“Wants to send troops, I reckon? 
nonsense. Don’t let him." 


Sich 
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“T won't." 

“Hell, yore a man. 
by yorese’f.”” 

“Well, an’ anyway I don’t figger they'll find 
the nigger for some time yit. He's hid in a 
purty safe place. By that time there won't be 
so much excitement." 

“Gimme a cigar, Hank.” 

Кине did so. “I got a kind o' pride in 
takin’ care o’ this situation single-handed, 
anyhow," he grumbled, as he spat into the 
sand in front of his horse’s shuffling hoofs. 
“We'll organize the posse in a minute. I 
want to see my mother." 

They rode on out to his mother's house, dis- 
mounted, and went indoors. 

Mrs. Egge, a flat-breasted, thin-faced, gray- 
headed woman, with sweet-tempered eyes and 
hair lashed against her skull, looked up and 
nodded over her ironing. She rubbed her 
palms against her faded gingham dress and 
greeted Moxson with a handshake. 

Her son spoke. * Mammy, I've let on that 
Monk Dawson hez escaped. I’ve even offered 
two hundred dollars reward for his capture. 
Now, I've got to go out among the boys and 
give 'em a big hoo-rah about gittin' a posse 
together again to hunt for him, jest to throw 
'em off their guard. I may be out all night. 
I've swore in Moxson here as my deputy. 
We'll stick together and try to lead "em off. 
Honest, Mammy, now don't cry; honest, I 
reelly don't look for any trouble. I reelly 
don't. If I did, I'd tell you, shore.” 

She set down her iron, and her lip quavered 
bravely. ‘‘You—you’d better kiss me, any- 
way, honey,” she said. 

As they emerged into the front yard and 
swung onto their saddles, Moxson pointed 
down the road at the coming crowd, working 
itself quickly along. 

“They’ve organized themselves a'ready," 
he commented. “I don't think they cared 
much about lettin’ you organize 'em." 

A burst of exhilaration leaped out of the 
boy. ‘‘Hoo-ray!” he yelled with perfectly 
sincere enthusiasm, as they galloped through 
the gate, waving their Stetsons at the gang. 

From the door, Mrs. Egge could see her son 
gesticulating, pointing, brandishing his hat; 
she could hear his loud, earnest voice, repeat- 
ing his offer of reward, encouraging them 
clearly. He made some sort of a long speech 
at which solemnly, from time to time, they 
nodded their heads, like men being convinced 
against their will. Some of them talked back 
at him. Finally there was a tremendous 
shout over which he roared out triumphantly: 
“We'll git the nigger yet!” 


You can handle ’em 


The Race-Rioter. 


Then the scrambling heap, intoxicated 
anew, buckled and kicked and cantered away. 

Unfortunately they did get the nigger. 
About dusk a little clump of outriders passed 
the barn in which he was hiding, and, curious 
and fascinated, he stuck out his head to look. 

It was not old man Dikeson who got him. 
A young farmhand had the boy tied and 
thrown across his saddle before more than 
two or three of his comrades knew of it. 

Egge rode up at once, so as to head them 
off and keep the news from getting to the 
main gang. He circled around the captor 
and spoke almost in a whisper, pleadingly, 
with soft persuasion, at first: 

““Соте on, now, Judd. 
ger. Come on, now, boy.” 

“I don't want to,” replied the young captor. 
“You hain’t treated us square. We've got 
him now. І say, let’s keep him.” Не looked 
around appealingly at the other six posse 
members. It was quite dusk and the little 
cluster of men on horseback stood quietly 
there by themselves, soft-tempered and argu- 
mentative, as if they had been assembled in 
the corner of a drawing-room discussing the 
latest play. They nodded their heads. “That’s 
what," said one. 

Egge sprang a surprise. 

“Lemme have him now just fer the looks о’ 
the thing, Judd. You know you can take 
him later. You know you can break down 
that jail ’most any time. But think o' the 
law, boy! Think o’ the law! Think o’ my 
position here! I know you fellers think I've 
done you dirt all along with this nigger, but 
look at the thing fair and square, boys! Put 
yourself in mv place. You, Judd! What’d 
you do if you was sheriff? I reckon you'd try 
to uphold the law. I know you would. And 
you'd want to save yer own name and face, 
too, wouldn't yuh? You'd remember that 
the c'mmunity put yuh here an’ the guv’nor 
expected it of yuh to keep the law. What 
would yuh say to the authorities if they come 
down here after it was all over and said, ‘ Judd 
Bascom, you never done yer duty at a single 
damn stage in the whole proceedin’s. Huh?’ 
Boys, I must have thet nigger, if it’s jest fer 
the looks о’ things." 

They glanced at one another, withdrew a 
little way, and conferred. 

They certainly paid no attention to his rea- 
sons; but they probably were moved, in a 
generous, human way, by his passion. Also, 
they believed him when he said they could get 
the nigger back from him. They gave the 
captive up and rode away to spread the news. 
Instead of putting the mulatto in the jail, how- 
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ever, Egge put him in a thick-walled, stone 
warehouse. Then he telegraphed the gov- 
ernor. Then he and Moxson stood guard. 

This thing seemed to move by nights. 
About half an hour after sundown it was dark 
—a darkness that closed over quickly. And, 
the sun being banished, a sort of apt rancor 
seemed to creep and murmur through the 
town. It was nothing vocal, expressed, or 
articulate, as all the rest of it had been. 
This time it was just a faint drumming, ap- 
palling and horrible, that betokened, some- 
how, a steadfast intent, a general and definite 
purpose that throbbed deviously up streets 
and through houses in the blood and wills of 
vindictive men. It might be explained, as 
psychic, magnetic this whole feel of 
this avidlv concentrated. town. Something 
was up. The thing was up. It came in 
waves, persistent and gently billowing, through 
the blue night air. It seemed that even the 
cool moonbeams instilled it, an intolerable 
madness. Yet every physical sign of it was 
subdued; there was nothing but that meta- 
physical hum and rumble of sure disaster. 
The black shadows looked as if they were 
ready to break out апу moment, with ghastly, 
stalking things, shapeless beings, content just 
now to lie hidden and to menace. No one 
could say that the very ground did not tremble 
БШ, as it would have trembled at the ap- 
proach of an unseen army, an army heavy 
and malicious; and the very dogs had caught 
it; stayed indoors or shuddered against safe 
walls; or, far away, tremulously howled at the 
moon. And all the time nothing happened. 
Literally nothing. 

The two men on the warehouse steps 
caught it, and said nothing to each other. 
Save once. Egge said: “Т am going to talk to 
them. Somehow І reely think they’ll go home.” 

The nigger inside caught it. It made him 
shiver, spasmodically, from time to time, like 
ahound. This was mystery potent, 
moving, jungle mystery which he could not 
understand, but which he could feel, in sicken- 
ing pulsations. From time to time he moaned 
in a macabre, bestial fashion per- 
haps because of his broken leg. But more 
probably because of the teeming tragedy of 
the night outside, that had passed through the 
stone walls into his heart. 

Once Egge stepped to the door and said: 
“What’s the matter, nigger? Yore leg hurt 
yuh 2” 

“Laig? Laig?” The wail was a desperate 
denial. ‘God, no, ’tain’t mah laig!” 

Nobody spoke or shouted or scraped a foot 
in all the silent, glimmering, merciless village. 
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It seemed uncanny, this having to stand taut 
minute after minute, in expectation, respond- 
ing to the drum of five hundred unuttered 
malices, waiting for men to appear, cries to be 
called, shots to be fired. 

Little Moxson looked down the street and 
in a slightly hasty fashion bit off a chew of 
tobacco. He strained his voice a bit as he 
whispered: ‘‘Sich nonsense! Reckon you've 
bluffed 'em off, Hank.” 

But he hadn't. They had been gathering, 
silently. And they came. They came. It 
was with a light plodding, away off, at first. 
Then with a heavier, more ponderous rustle. 
A blunt confusion of various human sounds 
that gradually grew brisker, sharper. 

Suddenly around the corner of the alley 
broke the first line of lynchers, as if propelled 
there by the richly pregnant night. It seemed 
incredible. They must have skipped in 
Seven League boots that last three or four 
blocks. A moment ago they were there, dis- 
tant, impalpable. Now they were here. 
Egge shouted, with a furious roar. But it 
was absolutely lost in a crackling, jabbering, 
smacking and splitting high pandemonium. 
A most peculiar noise. It did not sound like 
men's voices. It sounded more like the mag- 
nified cackling of a vast henyard, sheer and 
splitting and incessant, and always high- 
pitched. It was not laughter. It was horrid, 
insane, falsetto shrieking of some involuntary 
sort. The men who did it were probably un- 
conscious of their gibbering. 

Egge shouted into the mess, and threw up 
both revolvers. Swing! Bang! The alley 
was full of the rabble, quacking and chatter- 
ing furiously, monotonously, with full lungs, 
bewildered heads. They paid no attention to 
him. It was almost grotesque. They surged 
to the door; and, in between the two guards, 
some one banged with the butt of a shotgun 
against the panel. 

Egge clubbed the man back with his re- 
volver, smashing him down with a quick thud. 
A dozen more surged. Among them was old 
man Dikeson. They beat at the two sheriffs 
with guns and sticks. Nobody fired a shot. 
Nobody thought of doing such a thing. Each 
sheriff, working both arms like flails, smashed 
and battered and hammered skulls, brutally, 
blindly, rapidly. The next moment Egge was 
hit over the eye by a heavy rock. It stunned 
him for a second and he gasped: “Boys . . . 
aw, don't, boys!" 

It was all over in sixty seconds more, with- 
out а meaning, without a design. Little 
Moxson thought he saw Dikeson draw bead 
on Egge. With a flicker of steel, he shot the 
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old man through the right arm, pur- 
posely. He had only meant to put his shoot- 
ing hand out of commission. But the crack 
of that cartridge tore the last shred of re- 
straint. In a packed roar of concussions, 
suddenly bursting like a firmament of stars, 
Egge was riddled with bullets and sank dead 
on the steps. Moxson dropped with a bullet 
through his neck, alive and squirming venom- 
ously; if he had had a breath in his throat he 
would have insistently proclaimed the whole 
affair a piece of nonsense. Over his body the 
mob, full of bloody heads and hate, knocked 
in the door, almost crushed the nigger to 
death, dragged him out into the alley, trussed 
him, hurried him breathlessly away. The 
crackling shrieks were gone now. The crowd 
was sullen and silent. 

Two men supported the wounded Dikeson, 
who in his position as the father, commanded 
the affair. They pushed him along at a 
quick trot, his good left arm stripped bare to 
the shoulder somebody in haste had 
torn the wrong sleeve, thinking him wounded 
there and with this gaunt, flapping 
limb he crazily gave directions. His face was 
glad with a fanatical glory. He almost 
chanted as he pattered along, his monotonous 
thanks to God for the outcome. e. “Oh, 
God, I thank you from the bottom of my pore 
bleedin’ heart for what you hev done fer me 
to-night!” Over and over he varied this 
praise, his sound arm raised to the bland and 
placid moon in the heavens, then waved off 
into some gesture or other of command. 

A half dozen cowboys carried the trembling, 
moaning nigger. The rest pell-mell, like 
beasts of the field, crammed and locked and 
split about the two main figures, with wide, 
excited eyes and strangled breathing. And 
all the time over and over again, in an un- | 
varied tone that forbids description the nigger 
boy would say: “Oh, God." And in varying 
tones of piety, unction, humility, utter prostra- 
tion Dikeson would keep murmuring or in- 
toning the same words, “Oh, God.” 

At the end of a quarter-mile, the mass 
stopped, bulged and flowed . . . jogged 
together and leaped, stumbled and pushed 
like a flock of sheep to get closer, but they 
could not. They began quarreling in a 
rough, petty fashion among themselves, found 
their tongues at last and yelled thirstily, here 
and there, from time to time. Men struck 
others coward-like in the dark, revived old 
misunderstandings there before that blas- 
phemous immolation, jawed and bickered, 
kicked shins and glared with small, mean 
eyes at each other and at the spectacle up. 
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Sido 
front. s a “Yeh, damn yuh, you air a 
poker-cheat.” “Git off о” my foot, 
can’t yuh ?" “Don’t you shove me.” 
. . . ‘Don’t you shove те/” And the 
like. They elbowed fiercely, stretching their 
necks. One man asked for a chew of tobacco. 
Another declared it must be about nine o’clock. 

Is America a nation of characterless tem- 
porizers? Or what is civilization? Is it a 
fine-spun candy toy, built up laboriously, only 
to be smashed into bits by one rough, natural 
blow? You know what occurred, there at 
that stake. Law? Law is made for the 
commonplace things of existence, evidently. 
A society, a civilization, a culture whose very 
base and bottom is the commonplace goes all 
to pieces in two seconds before a supernatural 
red flag or a torch. What are you going to do 
about it? Nothing. 'The most vicious peo- 
ple among the so-called civilized nations of the 
earth is going to do absolutely nothing. Law? 
Americans have their innumerable unwritten 
laws to guide them; and out of them some 
day we shall surely reap a sour crop of con- 
fused semi-anarchy. Meantime there is noth- 


YOU'D BETTER KISS ME, ANYWAY. HONEY,’ SHE SAID " 


ing for this exceedingly bewildered people to 
do but look on. Man began out of Eden 
with the Law in his own hands; then, in cen- 
turies, he gave it over to a third party on a 
bench; but, under stress of his emotions, he 
takes it back into his own hands again. That 
is all. Let us look on, by all means; let us 
condone and argue and look on, to our own 
utter humiliation. 

What went on took five minutes. In five 
minutes it was at an end. Everyone fell back, 
unloosening his revolvers. A fusillade of hot 
lead thumped and cut into something against 
a stake. 

Old man Dikeson emptied his guns first 
and turned stumbling out into the street, alone. 
He came on down the middle of the road, a 
lank figure in the cool night, tottering and 
staggering as one amazed and inebriated. 
His glowing eyes looked far ahead and above 
him, in reverence, into the moon-washed sky. 
The silent breeze blew back his long gray 
hair, combing it swiftly away from a trans- 
figured face of rapture. Instinctively he 
thrust his two arms, the one broken, the other 
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"HE CAME ON DOWN THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD, A LANK FIGURE IN THE 


with the slapping sleeve, straight out ahead of 
him, groping as he came. Grand, incoherent 
thoughts of peace and resignation ran through 
his head; of a horrible, stern duty accom- 
plished; of a passion burnt out and purged by 
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fire and made spiritual. Whatever hard, re- 
morseless longings he had had were now ebb- 
ing fast, ebbing in a vast confusion that was 
soon to ripple off and serenify itself into a 
holy quiet. His voice mumbled brokenly, full 


COOL NIGHT, TOTTERING AND STAGGERING AS ONE AMAZED AND INEBRIATED ” 


of sobs, for a few minutes, traveling along ће “ Јеѕіісе! Јеѕісе!” 
shadows of the houses on each side; then, of a The cry hung in the air like a pean. It 
sudden, it rolled out, profound and penetrat- reached the ears of the earth. It reached the 
ing; grave and sweet; prophetic and awful; re- ears of Mrs. Egge, as she crouched with dumb 


verberating through the night: eyes over her boy's dead body. 
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FLOOD of boys and girls poured from 
the Delancey Street Night School. It 
was 9:30 of a warm May evening, and 
the pulse of talk and laughter beat 

softly in the air. Many eyes met and many 
hands touched one another—íor the year was 
at the Spring. 

But there was one girl in the thick of the 
laughing crowd who walked alone and apart. 
Ida was a thin, frail, but upright little figure, 
very plain and unnoticeable. She wastired, and 
alittle bitter, and rather lonesome as she elbowed 
her way through to Allen Street, down which, 
overhead, the elevated trains were roaring. 

It had been a hard day. She had dressed 
Pauline at a bit after five that morning, helped 
her Mother with breakfast, and then set off for 
a long crosstown walk to the day’s work. It 
was ап eight-till-six job, stenography and book- 
keeping, with wholesale clothiers, in a dark loft. 
At six there was a mad rush to get home; then 
the work of getting supper, and a quick bite 
with her books open before her, and finally two 
hours of English and stenography speedwork 
at the Night School. And now she was tired 
out and at odds with the Springtime. 

Spring in any of us stirs the instinct that 
makes the blackbird sing his hoarse sweet 
melody, and Spring in a young girl’s heart— 
Ida’s heart—is haunted by fhe fairies of Arden 
Wood. The hand goes searching forth to 
touch some other hand, and there is an intima- 
tion in the air that man was not meant for the 
bread-life alone. 

Ida was lonesome; she was filled with a 
yearning that had no vent. She could not 
have defined just what she wanted, but she 
knew that she was shut out of that shining 
world through whose depths the boys and girls 
were laughing and babbling. Into the dark- 
ness of Allen Street and under the elevated 
structure she turned, and walked a little 
blindly. And in her moment of bitterness she 
rebelled against her family, and their house of 
strife, where the little sister was being misused. 
When she thought of Pauline, her blood boiled. 
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But she forgot Pauline in the new yearnings of 
the night. This night—she dreamed—with 
the whisper of Spring’s wind in her ears, it 
would be wonderful to be kissed—even by 
one’s Mother! 

She paused before a little shop-window, level 
with the street, and peered cautiously into the 
low basement lit with ineffectual gaslight. It 
was a coffee-and-tea store, sunken three steps 
down from the pavement. She entered softly. 
A thin, flat-chested woman spoke out of the 
shadows behind the counter. 

“ Pauline is crying; she always cries! Why are 
you so late? You never think to come home 
early.” 

Ida did not answer; the words jarred on her 
worse than usual. She stood a moment, and 
then spoke firmly: 

* Give me the book, Mother.” 

The Mother handed over a large account 
book, and Ida passed on with it, brushing aside 
a little curtain door, half-stumbling through 
two black inner rooms, and emerging at last in 
the shadows of the living-room. One jet of 
gaslight, above the red-covered table, quivered 
with the sprawling shadows on walls and ceil- 
ing. Two tiny grated windows stood high up; 
a stove was in one corner; a couch in another; 
and there was the usual litter, the usual broken 
furniture. An old woman, with a shrewdly 
wrinkled little face, a wig, and a misshapen fat 
body, sat muttering under one of the windows. 
In acorner a dark bundle was sobbing. 

Ida put the book on the table and turned up 
the light. The room did not improve under 
the revealing rays, and she stood a moment with 
a fresh sense of its squalor and its indoor reek. 
Then she quickly went to the sobbing bundle. 

“Pauline,” she whispered, bending low. 
“What’s the trouble, Pauline?” 

'There was no answer. 

“Can’t you tell Ida?" she murmured. 
* Maybe I can make it all right." 

At once there was a sullen ** Let me alone!” 
and the bundle projected a quick foot and 
kicked her viciously. 


" SHE STOOD VERY STILL, THINKING OF THAT GLAD CROWD OF LAUGHING 


WHO WI WA THROUGH THE NIGHT HAND IN HAND" 
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“Oh!” she gasped, and went at once to her 
bookkeeping, and toiled silently up and down 
the weary pages. 

A crazy old clock was ticking ахау on a 
shelf over the couch; the old woman in the cor- 
ner mumbled; Pauline sobbed. It was hard, 
being tired out, to concentrate on bookkeeping, 
and harder when she found that it was all com- 
ing out wrong and that there was a deficit to 
explain to a poverty-stricken familv. 

She was pondering on this matter, when, a 
little after ten, her Father came—a square, 
stub-bearded man, with hard, black eves and 
stooping shoulders. It was easy to see that a 
million-footed world had kicked him from a 
million angles, and so wrought him into the 
shape he was. He pushed into the room 
growling under his breath, the Mother close 
behind him. 

Ida tried to speak lightly. 

** Good evening,” she murmured. 

“More trouble?" cried the man. “Nothing 
but trouble, trouble, trouble! I come home 
tired—and trouble, more trouble! Come, come, 
don't sit forever with your mouth shut!” 

He leaned one fist heavily on the table as if 
he meant to strike her. But she did not budge. 
She looked him squarely in the face. 

“I’m sorry," she said. “Гуе worked it all 
out, and you've » 

* Qut with it!” he growled. 
explaining!” 

She turned pale, but added firmly: “ You've 
run fifteen dollars behind!” 

The old woman arose and spoke furiously: 

“Fifteen dollars! There, Max! Didn’t I tell 
you so? There was a time when my word was 
as good as your wife's. Now I am pushed 
aside. Ach, I was a business woman in my 
time; your Father never ran fifteen dollars be- 
hind, not һе!” She toddled up to him: ** Why 
do you keep the store up, why?” 

He paid no attention to her. Не was trem- 
bling with excitement. 

“Let me see the book,” he burst out; “let 
me see it!” 

Ida pushed the book toward him, and he 
clutched it close, and examined its pages, 
muttering the while. 

“Fifteen dollars'—it's | blood-money—it's 
blood-money! Rachel—” he turned to his wife, 
and she shrank back, “уоцте a fool. Do vou 
give coffee away for charitv? What is it? Do 
you sit out and take the air, instead of waiting 
on customers? A fine how-do-you-do! I work 
my flesh off all day clerking in the big cotiee 
store, and keep this store up with blood- 
money—” He flew into a rage that brought 
the black vein out across his forehead. “I 
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can’t stand it! Why did I marry you? Go on, 
now, Ida, go on and tell me you've lost your 
job!” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
again spoke very quietly: 

“I haven't lost my job, Father, and I don't 
intend to. If you are thinking of my salary 
this week, you can have the eight dollars. ” 

At that moment she was too numb to care; 
but it was a big offer. It meant a week without 
lunches or carfare, but that was nothing new. 
It meant that the new dress on which she had 
set her heart was whisked into the unattain- 
able distances. She was ashamed of her rags. 
Usually she paid in five dollars a week, and 
out of the three remaining, she was saving up. 

But the quictness of her voice stung the 
Father: 

“Thinking of your money?” he muttered. 
“You're the one that's thinking of it! So—vou 
put on airs. Who gave vou your education ? 
It's fine to have a child; it’s fine! Especially for 
a man who earns blood-money!” 

Her face was very pale now, and she stood 
very still, thinking of that glad crowd of laugh- 
ing boys and girls who were wandering through 
the Spring night hand in hand. 

The old grandmother was speaking again, an 
endless babble: i 

“ Yes, fine children, these! My children were 
brought up right—and I had ten! Tut, such a 
fuss nowadays! Education! I tell you, you'll 
be sorry yet, Max, vou're making goims 
(heathens) out of them. They do not keep the 
holidays; they do not go to svnagogue; they are 
vicked ones. Only to-day Pauline brought 
sorrow on the house!” 

“Pauline?” the Father echoed. 

Ida woke up; the daily little inquisition scene 
was to begin again. 

“Are you going to begin on ker now?” she 
asked softly. 

“Begin!” It was the Mother who came for- 
ward. ‘‘Begin! The child is a curse to us; 
she was born stupid; she can't get anything into 
her head; she's a nasty little girl. Didn't the 
teacher send her home because she forgot her 
library book and owes three cents?” 

“What!” the Father burst out. **Threecents ? 
The schlemihl (bungling fool)! Come here'" 

Pauline sobbed, and Ida nervously fingered 
the pages of the book. 

“Pauline,” cried the Father, “аге you 
coming?” 

Out of the dark corner slowly emerged a 
little creature—thin, small, in rags, with a 
stupid face. She had a downcast look, an 
open mouth. She came dragging up, sobbing 
loudly. 
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** Stop crying!” the Father commanded. 

But she did not stop. Ida trembled, and she 
was afraid that she might do something very 
rash. 

“Stop crying, ” the Father cried, “or ЇЇ slap 
your face!” 

The Grandmother gave the child a push that 
landed her against her Father's knees, where- 
upon he seized her arm: 

** Will you stop crying?" he burst out. 

Ida was about to rise, to do she knew not 
what, when suddenlv the Father reached down 
and gave the white little face a stinging slap. 
Pauline shrieked. 

Ida was on her feet in a fury. She snatched 
the child back, and spoke in a low clear voice: 

“Don’t you ever dare to strike her again. 
Understand? Don't you ever dare strike her 
again! Come, Pauline!” 

To her amazement the Father said nothing, 
but stood looking at her stupidly. Nor did the 
two women interfere. 

In the silence Ida dragged the little body out 
of the room. A great thought came to her. 

“Hurry, Pauline," she whispered; “were 
going to run away, and Im going to love you!” 

Hand in hand thev hurried through the store, 
unlocked the door, climbed the three steps and 
scampered down the dark, deserted street. 

They turned into the sudden glare of Grand 
Street. The pushcarts still flamed at the curb; 
the shops were still radiant; and the last of the 
crowd was jostling busily and happily up and 
down. This crowd received them like a pi- 
rate's cave, and in the shelter of it the breath- 
less girl breathed freely and happily. On and 
on she roved, unconscious of anything save a 
glorious new freedom. 

But after a couple of blocks the weight of the 
child dragging on her arm became intolerable. 
They were standing at the corner of Essex 
Street, and looking toward the south, she saw 
the dim tracery of trees, weirdly swaying in the 
blue-white glare of electric lamps, and an in- 
spired thought came to her. 

“Were going to Fairyland,” she whispered, 
“ Pauline— " she paused to speak an unusual 
word in a natural way (but how queer it 
sounded!) “dear, please do try to walk—Ida's 
tired." 

Pauline, however, was past her strength, and 
was already sleep-walking. So the struggle 
down that long block was wearisome and hard, 
but at last the child was dragged across the 
gutter and into the tiny Plavground Park. 
Even then, there was a long and weary search 
for an empty bench, and it was not found until 
they reached a deserted little space near the 
East Broadway gate. 
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Pauline huddled up close to her sister and 
fell fast asleep. But Ida sat, her arm drawing 
the little one closer to her heart, and hers was 
exquisite happiness. All things were opening 
up and disclosing their inmost beauty to the 
Spring; the stars drew nearer; the Earth through 
her myriad pores exhaled little blades of grass 
and tiny bud:: the trees unfolded their leaves: 
and the hearts of men and women worked 
through the crusts of many winters and many 
civilizations and were not ashamed of love. 

The little Park hummed with romance. Ida 
could get dim glimpses of starry faces, of boys 
and girls sitting close together, and back 
through her swept those melodies and visions 
of girlhood for which there is no name. Нег 
arm was about a human body; a head was 
nestling on her shoulder; a heart beat near her 
heart; and even—even a kiss was not beyond 
the dream of this magic night. 

Tremblingly she leaned over, drew up a 
poor stupid face, and kissed it, and kissed it 
again. 


At a little after midnight Dr. Rast was hur- 
rving home from a case. He swung rapidly 
down Essex Street, for, now that the trouble of 
his patient was out of his mind, he was wonder- 
ing whether Nell was sitting up for him. . So he 
quickened his pace as he turned into the little 
Park. But near the East Broadway gate he 
stopped suddenlv. It was a rare and pitiful, 
and yet a beautiful sight—a girl of sixteen and 
a tiny tot, huddled together on a bench, their 
heads over one another, and both fast asleep. 

“Well, of all things!" he murmured softly, 
his breath catching. 

Then he went near and recognized an Ida he 
hardly knew—she had grown so in the last two 
years. 

He softly stirred her shoulder. 

“ Ida! ” 

She opened her eves, and looked up bewil- 
dered. 

“Yes—yes—what is it? Where am I?” 

“Hush!” he whispered, “you are here—I'm 
Dr. Rast—your little sister’s asleep. May I 
sit down too?" he added conversationally. 
“Its such a lovely night to sit out in the park." 

Then in a flash the night came back to her 
and she gasped. Did the Doctor know or not ? 
She looked at his face, but he was merely 
smiling very tenderly. He sat down next to 
her, pulled a pipe from his pocket and lit it. 

“T hardly knew you, Ida,” he said com- 
fortably, between puffs, ‘‘you’ve changed won- 
derfully these two years—geiting to be quite a 
little woman. And didn’t I always tell you 
you would be very pretty?” 
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"THE YOUNG ARMS WERE ABOUT THE BOWED NECK, THE YOUNG, TENDER FACE WAS 
AGAINST THE GRIZZLED CHEEK, AND ALL THE DREAMS EVER 
DREAMED CAME TRUE” 
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Her blood began singing about her ears. 
“Very pretty!” 

She gave a faint, shy laugh. 

“ Nun, ya!" the Doctor laughed, “if you can 
trust an old gentleman, let me hear how things 
аге!” 

What could she say to him? Of old, іп the 
days when she attended shorthand school, all 

‘her childish troubles went to him. But now? 
Poor Ida, she never could tell anything save 
the truth and the whole truth. 

“ Doctor," she whispered weirdly, as if she 
expected him to cast her forth, “we ran away 
from home!" 

“Well!” he cried in astonishment. “Ара all 
this distance?" 

He laughed softly. A strange man was the 
Doctor! 

Ida's throat became very thick, her eves dry: 
*I—it was all my fault—Pauline didn't have 
a thing to do with it. I гап her off. I know 
it’s a terrible thing to do.” 

His voice was very tender, indeed: “І un- 
derstand, Ida. Some things are terrible. 
Now tell me all about it.” 

“They—they—nag Pauline all the time," 
she began, in a broken way. ‘They make her do 
all kinds of hard work; and you know she's 
rather stupid; she's in the backward class in the 
school; she never gets on; she's always left back. 
Besides she's very forgetful, and I suppose she 
is cross and bad-tempered, too. But they nag 
and nag her, and sometimes they beat her. 
To-night, my Father slapped her in the face. 
1—1 couldn't stand it any longer!" 

“Um!” mused the Doctor, and Ida thought: 
* He's angry with me!” 

There was a moment's silence: 

“Tell me," said the Doctor. “Your Father 
still keeps up the coffee store?” 

“Yes, my Mother runs it.” 

“Ts there any money in И?” 

“No, people buy so much imitation coffee 
nowadays. I figured up to-night that they 
were fifteen dollars behind.” 

“Апа your Father still clerks ? 

4€ Yes. » 

“ And that's a twelve-hour day—pretty hard 
too. І suppose he has to help load the wagons, 
scrub the floors, and so on. ” 

“Yes, he works very hard." 
broke down. 

* Your Mother, you know, has had trouble 
ever since your little sister was born. ” 

“What trouble?” Ida asked in a weird tone. 

“Oh, a woman's trouble. Drags her down, 
makes her cross, tired, her back aches, and so 
оп.” 

Ida could not speak for a moment; a wave of 
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remorse swept through her. “Now what does 
he think of me?" she thought. “Oh, I'm a 


base and horrid girl!" 

But she whispered: “I didn't know—I 
didn't know." 

* Your Grandmother lives with you, too?” 
Ida nodded and the Doctor went on. “Poor old 
woman! It bothers her, doesn’t it, to see her 
religion going to pieces. And besides, of 
course, you live in a hole unfit for human 
beings. It’s rather bad for old folks.” 

Ida started at him fixedly, her heart break- 
ing within her. 

Then he spoke in a tone of unnatural ve- 
hemence: 

* But it’s worse for children!” and then, after 
a pause, “You came from Europe when you 
were ten.” 

“Yes, and I went to school.” 

“Remember,” he laughed strangely, “how 
the children used to make fun of your accent 
then?” 

* Yes—" very faintly, “I remember.” 

“You fought that to a standstill, didn’t you? ' 
Your English is perfect now.” 

He looked at her out of the corners of his 
eyes: “Ida, you had a bad time in the short- 
hand school.” 

“ My father didn’t want me to go; it was bad 
every day. But I worked at night, and studied 
all day. ” 

“You didn't have many lunches those two 
years, did you?” 

She flushed with shame: “I couldn’t help 
that.” 

“And now,” he murmured angrily, “you have 
an eight-dollar job. Аге you still studying ?”’ 

“Не'з very angry with me!" thought poor 
Ida, but she answered bravely: 

“Yes, I go to Night School.” 

“Why?” 

“T want to be a teacher.” 

“А teacher! Of all things! Landed here at 
ten, and want to be a teacher! Who put that 
in your head ?" 

Ida came as near to tears as she ever did: “I 
don't know. I love books and—children. ” 

"Well," he sighed, in a kind of despair, 
* there's no doubt about your being a teacher! 
That’s certain!" 

They were silent, Ida, crestfallen and re- 
morseful, until he spoke again: 

* You said you figured up your Father's 
books. Do you always do it ?" 

“Of course. I know bookkeeping.” 

* And when do you study 2?” 

* At lunchtime and at supper." 

He drummed on the bench with his fingers 
and puffed slowly: 
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“ Five in that black hole—and all squabbling 
—except one. Um—um—um-—a regular Yid- 
disher family party. So, Ida, you’ve run off 
with the little one! Let me have a look at her!” 

One look was enough. Something smote 
his heart hard and dimmed his eyes. Не sat 
down again beside Ida, and suddenly, flooding 
her again with the melodies and the visions of 
the Spring night, his two hands closed over 
hers. To the bewitched girl he whispered 
softly, tenderly as any Father, these magic and 
undreamed of words: 

"Ida, dear, you are one of the loveliest, 
bravest, strongest girls I know! What is it you 
need most in all this world ?” 

But Ida was ashamed to say it, palpitating 
as she was with divine happiness and all 
dreams ever dreamed come true. 

And how in the world did he understand? 
For he lifted her hand close to his lips—and— 
he—yes—he kissed it. 

“Can you wait till I come back?” he mur- 
mured, and was gone. 


Quickly he walked, nursing his wrath and 
his despair. The coffee store was still dimly 
lighted, the door wide open. He strode in, 
and pushed through the two black inner rooms. 
At the sound of his steps, two women leaped up 
from the table, with shrill cries. But when 
he stepped in among them, they fell to quietly 
sobbing. : 

* Where's your man?" he asked in Yiddish 
of the wife. 

"Have you heard?" she wailed. 
children are gone!" 

* And your man?” 

“Не looks for hours and hours! It is killing 
me!” 

“Ya, as I always said,” babbled the old 
woman, with many gestures, “so goes it with 
education. And the little pigs forgot their re- 
ligion; they didn't go to the synagogue; God 
punishes! In my time, though we had ten 
children, not a one but was brought up in the 
ways of God. Doctor, what can an old woman 
do? They won't listen to me! They have too 
much pride! But wisdom is with the old & 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, strongly grasping 
her arm. “Sit down, and let us be quiet! Sit 
down!” 

And then the Father stole in. Несате upon 
them with a face, snatched, as it were, from 
De Ivanowski's “Russian Fear." In that pic- 
ture a family are waiting in a garret, and the 
howling mob is on its way up to add ten vic- 
tims to the program. A ghastly gray was on 
the Father's lips and cheeks and forehead; his 
fist, held toward his mouth, shook violently. 
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“My children,” he burst out, in a heart- 
harrowing voice, “ту own children—they are 
gone. They are as good as dead.” 

Then the Doctor forced him into a chair, 
and the broken, overworked man crumpled up, 
his head on his breast. 

“They have torn the heart out of my body,” 
he rumbled. “I have driven them away!” 

The two women broke out in loud lamenta- 
tions. 

“Mr. Levitt,” cried the Doctor sharply, “I 
know where they are—but as to their coming 
back ы 

With a strange cry the man leaped upon him, 
clutching his hands: 

* Oh, dear Doctor, good Doctor, you know 
where my children are—my Ida. Tell me 
they are well; tell me.” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor slowly, ‘they are 
well.” 

“This is more than І can bear,” the Father 
groaned; ‘‘it is a joy too much!” 

And helplessly he sobbed upon the Doctor's 
breast, and the women added their voices to his. 

“Listen,” said the broken man, baring his 
heart of hearts, “Ida is a jewel. There is no 
girl like her—none. She gives me five dollars 
a week. To-night she offered me her whole 
salary. She works too hard. And I—I ama 
black beast. Do you think,” he murmured 
softly, ‘‘that she will ever forgive her broken 
Father?" 

'The Doctor could say nothing, but the old 
woman spoke shrilly: 

"Forgive you, old fool? So—in America 
parents must be forgiven, eh? Where is that 
written? In my time the children thought of 
their parents, and we had the switch to them if 
they didn't. But in America——”’ 

The Father looked up at her, sharply: 

* Be still! I have listened to vou too long, 
Mutter--you poison me against my own!” 

“So!” cried the old woman, “ту own son 
joins in the chorus!" 

The Doctor gently pushed the Father in a 
chair, and touched the Grandmother: 

“All the children are in trouble to-night. 
out and leave us together.” 

He spoke very gently, and the old woman 
hobbled out into the blackness of the inner 
room. 

“I hear,” said the Doctor softly, “that you 
have been beating Pauline.” 

The man’s head sank lower, and he groaned. 

*"She's—she's so stupid,” the Mother 
wailed. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor in a strange low 
voice, “‘stupid—backward—a great trouble. 
And do you know why?” 
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* Why?" the Father asked. 

* Haven't you ever noticed," he asked the 
Mother, “that she sleeps with her mouth 
open?” 

“Ya,” the frightened Mother replied. 

“Well,” the Doctor half-smiled, ‘‘there are 
adenoids in her throat. To-morrow I will cut 
them out—a very simple matter—and maybe 
she won't be so stupid any more." 

The two gasped as if he had plunged knives 
into them. 


“Ви,” he went оп, “you must feed her 


more. She doesn't get enough to eat. I 
suppose she drinks too much coffee.” 
“Coffee,” the Mother sobbed dryly, “1 is 


sometimes all we got.” 

** You see," he spoke in a strange voice again, 
“you couldn't beat the stupidness out of her. 
It has to be cut out. Poor, thin-blooded little 
tot! You've been more than hard on her, more 
than hard, haven't you?” 

“God—” murmured the Father, and it was 
a prayer, "forgive me!” 

“You could have lost your children,” the 
Doctor went on cruelly. “І found them out in 
the Park, huddled together, fast asleep. Why 
didn't you take care of them—your own 
children?” 

The Father reached two clasped hands to- 
ward him: ‘Look at me,” he cried, “look at 
me. Do I not look like an old man?” 

The Doctor looked at the broken body, the 
faded, grizzled face. 

“T am less than forty,” muttered the Father, 
“and this is what life has done tome. Do you 
think I meant to be a beast ? I dreamed so big 
—a fine flat, a good business, and my children 
better off than I. All my years I fought; mine 
was a hard Mother, too. She drove me forth 
when I was twelve, and since then I have 
peddled, begged, tramped, sweated and toiled 
without mercy on my heart or soul. All day 
long I toil, and all day I worry about my store. 
There is nothing in it. We make not a cent. 
It twists my heart in my body. I could some- 
times shriek. It’s hard; it’s hard. Not sucha 
young man as you could know what poverty 
means; oh, the fear of it, the torture, the toil, 
the blood-money. It’s no life to live. And 
what has a man got who comes home late at 
night and everybody telling him bad stories, 
and everybody cross and yelling. I get crazy 
and say the first thing that comes to my mind. 
And they hate me for it—they hate me—they 
never touch my hand, or kiss me good night.” 

The poor soul crumpled up again, head in 
his hands. In the silence the Doctor said 
nothing for a moment, but his heart, too, was 
twisted in his body, and strangely love, the 
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high clear love, entered in and took up its 
abode there, and he spoke tremulously. 

“The world is a hard place for poor people, 
and all people are poor. Very poor. But itis a 
wonderful thing to have children, very wonder- 
ful. And children need sunshine and laughter 
and good food and plenty of exercise. And 
they need to go to school. But they need one 
thing more than that. And unless they have 
that one thing, they can't live. And that one 
thing is—love. ” 

Sweet was the silence. 
softly: 

“ After all, aren't we all little children ?” 

After a little while, he spoke again musingly: 

“Tt’s great to see a family where they are 
happy to be together: thev sit at the table and 
talk with each other and are glad: they stay up 
at night to wait for the one who isn't home yet. 
It's beautiful. They love one another. Would 
it hurt Pauline if some one were fond of her, 
poor stupid little tot, and put an arm about her, 
and kissed her? Would it hurt Ida if some one 
loved her? Would it hurt vou? Why do you 
all make each other unhappy?” 

Then in the silence the man cried out | 
hoarsely: 

* Don't you think I am human too, Doctor? 
That I have a heart in my body? But they all 
hate me—as they should!” 

He arose, trembling, and was rewarded. 

The thin, flat-chested woman staggered up 
from her chair, with a new cry in her heart and 
at her lips: 

“Max!” 

She drew him close, as only a Mother can. 
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Fifteen minutes later the Mother and Father 
and Doctor walked across the Playground 
Park. Ida still waited, wide awake. 

She sat as if frozen as the Mother and Father 
staggered toward her, closer and closer. 

“Ida!” the Father cried. “My Ida!” 

And as he stood, uncertain and embarrassed, 
her instincts prompted her, and the million 
voices of the night urged her on. She softly 
disengaged herself from Pauline, and arose, and 
went very, very close to her Father. 

“Do it," whispered the Doctor. “Kiss him." 

The young arms were about the bowed neck, 
the young, tender face was against the grizzled 
cheek, and all the dreams ever dreamed came 
true. The melodies and visions of the Spring 
floated down upon them from the stars. 

And as they sobbed upon one another’s heart, 
the Doctor walked whistling homeward. 

“Um!” he thought. “When people love one 
another, why do they bite and sting and hurt 
each other's hearts? I hope Nell is waiting." 
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SYNOPSIS: Simon de Gex, M. P., has been advised by his physicians that he has but a few more months 
to live. He therefore resigns his seat in Parliament, breaks his engagement with Eleanor Faversham, and 
decides to spend what little time is left him in doing good and in helping others. His secretary, Dale 
Kynnersley, forsaking Maisie Ellerton, has become infatuated with Lola Brandt, a lady well known as the 
owner and trainer of a wonderful horse, Sultan, whom she has exhibited in all the capitals of Europe. In the 
hope of persuading this lady to release his protégé from her toils, Simon calls upon her and after several 
meetings exacts from her a promise to return to her husband (Captain Vauvenarde, of the French Army, 
who has previously deserted her), provided he can be found and is willing to resume his relations with her. 
Anastasius Papadopoulos, a dwarf and a trainer of cats and the devoted friend of Lola, volunteers to find 
Captain Vauvenarde, and Simon rashly offers also to undertake the quest, as his physicians have ordered him 
to the Mediterranean, in which part of the world Captain Vauvenarde is supposed to be. As the result of his 
repeated visits to Lola, during Dale's absence, Simon finds himself becoming more and more interested in 
her and the attraction seems to be mutually compelling. At the end of the last instalment, Dale, returning 
unexpectedly from Germany, surprises Simon and Lola in a somewhat compromising attitude. 


CHAPTER IX 


E sprang apart, forall the world like 

a guilty pair surprised. Luckily 

the room was in its normal dim 

state of illumination, so that to 
one suddenly entering, the expression on our 
faces was not clearly visible; on the other 
hand, the subdued light gave a romantic set- 
ting to the abominable situation. 

Lola saved it, however. She rushed to Dale. 

* Do you know what Mr. de Gex was just 
telling me? His illness—it is worse than any- 
one thought. It's incurable. He can't live 
long. He must die soon. It's dreadful— 
dreadful. Did you know it?” 

Dale looked from her to me, and after a 
slight pause came forward. 

“Ts this true, Simon?” 

A plague on the woman for catching me in 
the trap! Before Dale came in I was on the 
point of putting an airy construction on my 
indiscreet speech. I have no desire to discuss 
my longevity with anyone. I want to keep 
my miserable secret to myself. It was ex- 
asperating to have to entrust it even to Dale. 
And yet, if I repudiated her implied explana- 
tion of our apparent embrace it would have 
put her hopelessly in the wrong. I had to 
support her. 
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* [t is what the doctors say,” I replied, * but 
whether it's true or not is another matter.’’ 

Again he looked queerly from me to Lola 
and from Lola back to me. His first impres- 
sion of our attitude had been a shock from 
which he found it difficult. to recover. J 
smiled, and, although perfectly innocent, felt 
a villain. 

^ Madame Brandt is good enough to be 
soft-hearted, and to take a tragic view of a 
most commonplace occurrence." 

“But it isn’t commonplace. By gad, it's 
horrible!” cried the boy, the arrested love for 
me suddenly gushing into his heart. “I had 
no idea of it. In heaven’s name, Simon, why 
didn't you tell me? My dear old Simon!” 

'Tears stood in his eyes and he gripped my 
hand until I winced. I put my other hand on 
his shoulder and laughed, with a contorted 
visage. 

* My good Dale, the moribund are fragile." 

* Oh, Lord, man, how can you make a jest 
of it?” 

* Would you have me drive about in a 
hearse, instead of a cab, by way of prepara- 
tion?" 

“But what have the doctors told you?” 
asked Lola. 
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“ Му two dear people,” I cried, “for good- 
ness sake don’t fall over me in this way. I'm 
not going to die to-morrow unless my cook 
poisons me or I’m struck by lightning. I'm 
going to live for a deuce of a time yet. A 
couple of weeks at least. And you'll very 
much oblige me by not whispering a word 
abroad about what you've heard this after- 
noon. It would cause me infinite annoyance. 
And meanwhile I suggest to you, Dale, as the 
lawyers say, that you have been impolite 
enough not to say how do you do to your 
hostess." 

He turned to her rather sheepishly, and 
apologized. My news had bowled him over, 
he declared. He shook hands with her, 
laughed and walked Adolphus about on his 
‘hind legs. 

* But where have you dropped from?" she 
asked. 

“Berlin. I came straight through. 
you get my wire?" 

t No.” 

“I sent one.” 

“I never got it.” 

He swung his arms about in a fine rage. 

* If ever I get hold of that son of Satan РЇЇ 
murder him. He was covered up to his 
beastly eyebrows in silver lace and swords 
and whistles and medals and things. He 
walked up and down the Friedrichstrasse 
Railway station as if he owned the place and 
ran trains as a genteel hobby. I gave him 
ten marks to send the telegram. "The miser- 
able beast has sneaked the lot. ГІІ get at the 
Railway Company through the Embassy and 
have the brute sacked and put in prison. Did 
you ever hear of such a skunk ?" 

* He must have thought you a very simple 
and charming young Englishman," said I. 

* You've done the same thing yourself," he 
retorted indignantly. 

“Pardon me," said I. “If I do send а 
telegram in that loose way I choose a humble 
and honest-looking porter and give him the 
exact fee for the telegram and a winning smile.” 

“Rot,” said Dale, and, turning to Lola: 
* He has demoralized the whole railway sys- 
tem of Europe with his tips. I've seen him 
give а franc to the black greasy devil that 
bangs at the carriage wheels with a bit of iron. 
He would give anybody anything." 

He had recovered his boyish pride in my 
ridiculous idiosyncrasies and was in process 
of illustrating again to Lola what a * splendid 
chap” I was. Poor lad! If he only knew 
what a treacherous, traitorous, Machiavelli of 
a hero he had got. For the moment I suf- 
fered from a nasty crick in the conscience. 
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* Wouldn't he, Adolphus, you celestial old 
blackguard ?" he laughed. Then suddenly: 

“My hat! You two are fond of darkness! 
It gives me the creeps. Do you mind, Lola, 
if 1 turn on the light?” Я 

Не marched in his young way across to the 
switches and set the room in the blaze he. 
loved. My crick of the conscience was fol- 
lowed by an impulse of resentment. -Нечоок 
it for granted that his will was law in the 
house. He swaggered around the room with 
a proprietary air. He threw in the casual 
* Lola" as if he owned her. Dale is the most 
delightful specimen of the modern youth of 
my acquaintance. But even Dale, with all 
his frank charm of manner, has the modern 
youth's offhand way with women. I often 
wonder how women abide it. But they do, 
more shame to them, and suffer more than 
they realize by their indulgence. When next 
I meet Maisie Ellerton I will read her a whole- 
some lecture, for her soul's good, on the 
proper treatment a self-respecting female 
should apply to the modern young man. 

Dale filled the room with his clear young 
laugh and turned on every light in the place. 
Lola and I exchanged glances—she had 
adopted her usual lazy pantherine attitude in 
her armchair—and her glance was not that of 
a happy woman to whom a longed for lover 
had unexpectedly come. Its real significance 
I could not divine, but it was more wistful 
than merely that of a fellow conspirator. 

* By George!" cried Dale, pulling up a chair 
by Lola's side, and stretching out his long well- 
trousered legs in front of the fire, “it’s good to 
come back to civilization and a Christian lan- 
guage and a fireside—and other things," he 
added, squeezing Lola's hand. “If only it 
had not been for this horrible news about you, 
dear old man 5 

“Oh, do forget it and give me a little peace!” 
I cried. “Why have you come back all of a 
sudden ?" 

*'The Wymington people wired for me. It 
seems the Committee is divided between me 
and Sir Gerald Macnaughton.” 

“He has strong claims," said I. “He has 
been Mayor of the place and got knighted by 
mistake. He also gives large dinners and 
wears a beautiful diamond pin.” 

* [ believe he goes to bed in it. Oh, he's an 
awful ass! It was he who said at a public 
function *The Mayor of Wymington must be 
like Cæsar’s wife—all things to all men! Oh 
he’s a colossal ass! And hisconceit! My word!” 

“You needn’t expatiate on it," said I. “I 
who speak have suffered much at the hands of 
Sir Gerald Macnaughton.” 
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“Tf he did get into Parliament he'd expect 
an armchair to be put for him next the Speaker. 
Really, Lola, you never saw such a chap. If 
there was anyone else up against me I wouldn't 
mind. Anyway, I'm running down to Wyming- 
ton to-morrow to interview the Committee. 
And if they choose me, then it'll be a case of 
* Lord don't help me and don't help the b'ar, 
and you'll see the derndest best b'ar fight that 
ever was. ГЇ make things hum in Wyming- 
ton!” 

He went on eagerly to explain how he would 
make things hum. For the moment he had 
forgotten his enchantress, who, understanding 
nothing of platforms and planks and election- 
eering machinery, smiled with pensive polite- 
ness at the fire. Here was the Dale that I 
knew and loved, boyish, impetuous, slangy, 
enthusiastic. His dark eyes flashed and he 
threw back his head and laughed, as he enun- 
ciated his brilliant ideas for capturing the con- 
stituency. 

“When I was working for you, I made love 
to half the women in the place. You never 
knew that, you dear old stick. Now I’m 
going in on my own account I'll make love to 
the whole crowd. You won’t mind, Lola, will 
you? There’s safety in numbers. And when 
Гуе made love to them one by one Ill get 'em 
altogether and make love to the conglom- 
erate mass! And then ГЇЇ rake up all the 
prettiest women in London and get 'em down 
there to humbug the men ie 

“Lady Kynnersley will doubtless be there,” 
said I, “and I don’t quite see her 

He broke in with a laugh: “ Oh! the mater? 
I'll fix up her job all right. She'll just love it, 
won't she? And then I know a lot of silly 
asses with motor cars who'l come down. 
They can't talk for cob nuts, and think Local 
Option has something to do with vivisection 
and have a vague idea that champagne will 
be cheaper if we get Tariff Reform—but they'll 
make a devil of a noise at meetings and tote 
people round the country in their cars holding 
banners with * Vote for Kynnersley' on them. 
That’s a sound idea, isn't it ?" 

I gravely commended the statesmanlike 
sagacity of his plan of campaign, and promised 
to write as soon as I got home to one or two 
members of the Committee whom I suspected 
of pro-Macnaughton leanings. 

“Ido hope they'll adopt you,” I cried, fer- 
vently. 

“So do I,” murmured Lola, in her low notes. 

“If they don’t,” said Dale, “ I'll ask Raggles 
to give me an unpaid billet somewhere. But," 
he added with a sigh, “ that will be an awful 
rotten game in comparison.” 
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* I'm afraid you won't make Raggles hum,” 


said I. 

He laughed, rose and straddled across the 
hearth-rug, his back to the fire. 

* He'd throw me out if I tried, wouldn't he? 
But if they do adopt me—I swear I'll make you 
proud of me, Simon. I'll stick my soul into 
it. It’s the least I can do in this horrid cuckoo 
sort of proceeding, and I feel I shall be fighting 
for you as well as for myself. My dear old 
chap, you know what I mean, don’t уои?” 

I knew, and was touched. I wished him 
Godspeed with all my heart. He was a clean, 
honest, generous gentleman, and 1 admired, 
loved and respected him as he stood there full 
of his youth and hope. I suddenly felt quite 
old, withered at the root of my being, like 
some decrepit king who hands his crown to 
the young prince. I rose to take my leave (for 
what advantage was there in staying?) and 
felt that I was abandoning to Dale other 
things beside my crown. 

Lola's strong, boneless hand closed round 
mine in a more enveloping grip than ever. 
She looked at me appealingly. 

“Shall I see you again before you ро?” 

“Before you go?" cried Dale. “Where are 
you off to?” 

“Somewhere south, out of the fogs.” 

“When?” 

* At once," said I. 

He turned to our hostess. “We can’t let 
him go like that. I wonder if you could fix up 
a little dinner here, Lola, for the three of us. 
It would be ripping—so cosy, you know." 

He glowed with the preposterous inspiration. 
Lola began politely: 

“Of course, if Mr. de Gex—" 

“Tt would be delightful,” said I; “but I’m 
starting at once, to-morrow or the day after. 
We will have the dinner when I come back 
and you are a full blown Member of Parlia- 
ment.” 

I made my escape and fled to my own cheer- 
ful library. It is all oak paneled and fur- 
nished with old oak, and the mezzotints on 
the walls are mellow. Of the latter I have a 
good collection, among them a Prince Rupert 
of which I am proud. I threw myself, а tired 
man, into an armchair by the fire and rang 
the bell for a brandy and soda. Oh, the 
comfort of the room, the comfort of Rogers, 
the comfort of the familiar backs of the books 
in the shelves! I felt loth to leave it all and 
go vagabonding about the cold world on my 
lunatic adventure. For the first time in my 
life I cursed Marcus Aurelius. I shook my 
fist at him as he stood on the shelf within easy 
reach of my hand. It was he who had put 
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into my head this confounded notion of 
achieving eumoiriety. Am I dealing to myself, 
I asked, a happy lot and portion? Certainly 
not, I replied, and when Rogers brought me 
my brandy and soda I drank it off desperately. 
After that I grew better, and drew up a merry 
little commination service. 

A plague on the little pain inside, the fons 
et origo malorum. 

A plague on Marcus Aurelius for reasons 
above stated. 

A plague on Lady Kynnersley for weeping 
me into my rash undertaking. 

A plague on Professor Anastasius Papado- 
poulos for aiding and abetting Lady Куп- 
nersley. 

A plague on Captain Vauvenarde for run- 
ning away from his wife; for giving up the 
army; for not letting me know whether he is 
alive or dead; for being, ГЇЇ warrant him, in 
the most uncomfortable and ungetatable spot 
on the globe. 

A plague on Dale for becoming infatuated 
by Lola Brandt. A plague on him for be- 
guiling me into her acquaintance; for bursting 
into the room at that unfortunate moment; for 
his generous, unsuspecting love for me; for his 
youth and hope and charm; for asking me to 
dine with Lola and himself in ripping cosiness. 

A plague on myself—just to show that I am 
broad-minded. 

And lastly a plague, a special plague, a 
veritable murrain on Lola Brandt for com- 
plicating the splendid singleness of my pur- 
pose. I don’t know what to think of myself. 
I have become a common conundrum—which 
provides the lowest form of intellectual amuse- 
ment. It is all her fault. Sua maxima culpa. 

Listen. I set out to free a young man of 
brilliant promise, at his mother's urgent en- 
treaty, from an entanglement with an impos- 
sible woman, and to bring him to the feet of 
the most charming girl in the world, who is 
dying of love for him. Could intentions be 
simpler or more honorable or more praise- 
worthy ? 

I find myself, after two or three weeks, the 
lady's warm personal friend, to a certain ex- 
tent her champion, bound by a quixotic oath 
to restore her husband to her arms, and re- 
garding my poor Dale with a fecling which is 
neither more nor less than green-eyed jealousy. 
I am praying heaven to grant his adoption by 
the Wymington Committee, not because it 
will be the first step of the ladder of his career, 
but because the work and excitement of a 
Parliamentary Election will prohibit over- 
much lounging in my chair in Lola Brandt's 
drawing-room. 
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Is there any drug, I wonder, which can 
restore a eumoirous tone to the system? 

Of course Dale came round to my chambers 
in the evening and talked about Lola and him- 
self and me until I sent him home to bed. He 
repeated at intervals that I was glorious. І 
grew tired at last of the eulogy, and, adopting 
his vernacular, declared that I should be jolly 
glad to get out of this rubbishy world. He 
protested. There never was such a world. 
It was gorgeous. What was wrong with it, 
anyway, he asked. As I could not show him 
the commination service I picked imaginary 
flaws in the universe. I complained of its 
amateurishness of design. But Dale, who 
loves fact, was not to be drawn into a theo- 
logical disputation. 

“Do you know, I had a deuce of a shock 
when I came in to Lola’s this afternoon?” hc 
cried irrelevantly, with a loud laugh. “I 
thought—it was a damnable and idiotic thing 
to come into my head—but I couldn't help 
thinking you had cut me out! I wanted to 
tell you. You must forgive me for being such 
an ass. And I want to thank you for being 
so good to her while I was away. She has 
been telling me. You like her, don't you? I 
knew you would. No one can help it. Be- 
sides being other things, she is such a good 
sort, isn't she?" 

I admitted her many excellencies, while he 
walked about the room. 

“By Jove?" he cried, coming to a halt. 
“Гуе got a grand idea. Му little plan has 
succeeded so well with you that I've a good 
mind to try it on my mother." 

* What on earth do you mean?" I asked. 

* Why shouldn't I take the bull by the horns 
and bring my mother and Lola together?” 

I gasped. “ Му dear boy,” said І, “do you 
want to kill me outright? I can’t stand such 
shocks to the imagination.” 

“But it would be grand!” he exclaimed, de- 
lighted. “Why shouldn’t mother take a 
fancy to Lola? You can imagine her roping 
her in for the Committee!” Р 

I refused to imagine it for one instant, and 
I had the greatest difficulty in the world to 
persuade him to renounce his maniacal 
project. I am going to permit no further 
complications. 


I have been busy for the past day or two 
setting my house in order. I start to-morrow 
for Paris. All my little affairs are comfort- 
ably settled and I can set out on my little trip 
to Avernus via Paris and the habitat of Cap- 
tain Vauvenarde with a quiet conscience. I 
have allayed the anxiety of my sisters, whis- 
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pered mysterious encouragement to Maisie 
Ellerton, held out hopes of her son's emanci- 
pation to Lady Kynnersley, played fairy god- 
mother to various poor and deserving persons, 
and brought myself into an enviable condition 
of glowing philanthropy. 

To my great relief the Wymington Com- 
mittee have adopted Dale as their candidate 
at the by-election. He can scarcely contain 
himself for joy. He is like a child who has 
been told that he shall be taken to the seaside. 
I believe he lies awake all night Rens how 
he will make things hum. The r side 
have chosen Wilberforce, who unsuccessfully 
contested the Ferney division of Wiltshire at 
the last general election. He is old and ugly; 
Dale is young and beautiful. I think Dale 
will get in. 

I have said good-by to Lola. The aston- 
ishing woman burst into tears and kissed my, 
hands and said something about my being the 
arbiter of her destiny—a Gallic phrase which 
she must have picked up from Captain Vau- 
venarde. Then she buried her face in the 
bristling neck of Adolphus, the Chow dog, 
and declared him to be the last remaining 
consolation. 
had ceased to visit her. 
comfort. 

* [ have left you, Dale, at any rate," said I. 

She smiled enigmatically through her tears. 

“Pm not ungrateful. I don't despise the 
crumbs.” 

Which remark, now that I come to think of 
it, was not flattering to my young friend. 

But what is the use of thinking of it? My 
fire is burning low. It is time I ended this 
portion of my “ Practical Manual of Eumoir- 
iety,” which I fear has not followed the philo- 
sophic line I originally intended. 

The die is cast. My things are packed. 
Rogers, who likes his British beer and beef, is 
resigned to the prospect of continental travel 
and has gone to bed hours ago. There is no 
more soda water in the syphon. I must go 
to bed. . 


Paris to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER X 


“Ay,” says Touchstone, “now am I in 
Arden; the more fool I; when I was at home 
I was in a better place.” 

Now am I in Algiers; the more fool I; 
etcetera, etcetera. 

It is true that from my bedroom window in 
The Albany I cannot see the moon silvering 
the Mediterranean or hear the soft swish of 
pepper trees; it is true that oranges and 
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eucalyptus Чо not flourish in the Albany 
courtyard as they do in this hotel garden at 
Mustapha Supérieur; it is true that the blue 
African sky and sunshine are more agreeable 
than Piccadilly fogs; but, after all, his own 
kennel is best for a dying dog, and his own 
familiar surroundings best for his declining 
hours. Again, Touchstone had not the faint- 
est idea what he was going to do in the Forest 
of Arden, and I was equally ignorant of what 
would befall when I landed at Algiers. He 
was bound on a fool adventure, and so was I. 
He preferred the easy way of home, and so do I. 
I have always loved Touchstone; but I have 
never thoroughly understood him till now. 

It rained persistently in Paris. It rained as 
I drove from the Gard du Nord to my hotel. 
It rained all night. It rained all the day I 
spent there, and it rained as I drove from my 
hotel to the Gard de Lyon. А cheery news- 
paper informed me that there were torrential 
rains in Marseilles. I mentioned this to 
Rogers, who tried to console me by reminding 
me that we only were staying at Marseilles 
for'a few hours. 

“That has nothing to do with it," said I. 
“At Marseilles I always eat bouillabaisse on 
the Quai. Fancy eating bouillabaisse in the 
pouring rain!” 

As usual, Rogers could not execute the 
imaginative exercise I prescribed; so he 
strapped my hold-all with an extra jerk. 

Now when homespun London is wet and 
muddv, no one minds very much. But when 
silken Paris lies bedraggled with rain and mud, 
she is the forlornest thing under the sky. She 
is a hollow-eyed, pale city, the rouge is washed 
from her cheeks, her hair hangs dank and di- 
sheveled, in her aspect is desolation, and 
mourning is in her voice. I have a Sultan- 
esque feeling with regard to Paris. So long 
as she is amusing and gay, I love her. I adore 
her mirth, her chatter, her charming ways. 
But when she has the toothache and snivels, 
she bores me to death. I lose all interest in 
her. I want to clap my hands for my slaves, 
in order to bid them bring me in something 
less dismal in the way of fair cities. 

I drove to the Rue Saint-Dominique and 
handed in my card and letter of introduction 
at the Ministère de la Guerre. I was received 
by the official in charge of the “Bureau des 
Renseignements? with bland politeness tem- 
pered with suspicion that I might be taking a 
mental photograph of the office furniture in 
order to betray its secret to a foreign govern- 
ment. After many comings and goings of 
orderlies and underlings, he told me very little 
in complicated and reluctant language. Cap- 
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tain Vauvenarde had resigned his commission 
in the Chasseurs d'Afrique two years ago. At 
the present moment the Bureau had no inform- 
ation to give as to his domicile. 

“Have you no suggestion, Monsieur, to 
offer," I asked, "whereby I may obtain 
this essential information concerning Captain 
Vauvenarde ?? 

* His old comrades in the regiment might 
know, Monsieur." : 

“And the regiment?” 

He opened the Annuaire Officiel de P Armée 
Française, just as I mien have done myself, 
and said: 

“There are six regiments. One is at 
Blidah, another at Tlemcen, another at Con- 
stantine, another at Tunis, another at Algiers 
and another at Mascara." 

“To which regiment then did Captain 
Vauvenarde belong ?" I enquired. 

He referred to one of the dossiers that the 
orderlies had brought him. 

“The third, Monsieur." 

“I should get information 
Tlemcen?” 

“ Evidently, Monsieur.” 

I thanked him and withdrew, to his obvious 
relief. Seekers after knowledge are unpopular 
even in organizations so far removed from the 
Circumlocution Office as the French Ministere 
de la Guerre. However, he had put me on 
the trail of my man. 

During my homeward drive through the 
rain I reflected. I might, of course, write to 
the Lieutenant Colonel of the 3rd Regiment 
at Tlemcen, and wait for his reply. But even 
if he answered by return of post, I should 
have to remain in Paris for nearly a week. 

“That,” said I, wiping from my face half a 
teacupful of liquid mud which had squirted in 
through the cab window—“ that ГЇ never 
do. ГИ proceed at once to Algiers. If I can 
get no news of him there, I'll go to Tlemcen 
myself. In all probability I shall learn that 
he is residing here in Paris, a stone’s throw 
from the Madeleine.” 

So I started in the evening for Algiers. The 
next morning, before the sailing of the Maré- 
chal Bugeaud, one of the quaint churns styled 
a steamship by the vanity of the French 
Company which undertakes to convey respect- 
able folk across the Mediterranean, I ate my 
bouillabaisse below an awning on the sunny 
quay of Marseilles. The torrential rains had 
ceased. I advised Rogers to take equivalent 
sustenance, as no lunch is provided on the day 
of sailing by the generous Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique. I caught sight of him in a 
dark corner of the restaurant—he was too 
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British to eat in the open air on the terrace, or 
perhaps too modest to have his meal in my 
presence—struggling grimly with a beefsteak. 

My meal over, and having nearly an hour 
to spare, I paid my bill, rose and turned the 
corner of the Qual into the Cannebiere, think- 
ing to have my coffee at one of the cafés in 
that thoroughfare of which the natives say 
that if Paris had a Cannebiere it would be a 
little Marseilles. I suppose for the Marscillais 
there is a magic in the sonorous name, for, 
after all, it is but a commonplace street of 
shops running from the quays into the heart 
of the town. It is also deformed by tram 
cars. I strolled leisurely up, thinking of the 
many swans that were geese and Paradises 
that were building plots and heroes that were 
dummies and solidities that were shadows; in 
short, enjoying a gentle postprandial mood, 
when my eyes suddenly fell on a scene which 
brought me down from such realities to the 
realm of the fantastic. There, a few yards in 
front of me, at the outer edge of the terrace of 
a café, clad in his eternal silk hat, frock coat 
and yellow gloves, sat Professor Anastasius 
Papadopoulos in earnest conversation with a 
seedy stranger of repellant mien. The latter 
was clean-shaven and had a broken nose and 
wore а little round soft felt hat. The dwarf 
was facing me. As he caught sight of me a 
smile of welcome overspread his Napoleonic 
features. He rose, awaited my approach, 
and, bareheaded, made his usual sweeping 
bow, which he concluded by resting his silk 
hat on the pit of his stomach. 1 lifted my 
hat politely and would have passed on, but he 
stood in my path. I extended my hand. He 
shook it after the manner of a provincial 
mayor receiving rovalty. 

e Couvrez-vous, Monsieur, je vous en prie,” 
said I. | 

He covered his head. “Monsieur,” said 
he, “I beseech you to be seated, and do me 
the honor of joining me in a coffee and the 
excellent cognac of this establishment.” 

“Willingly,” said I, mindful of Lola's tale 
of the long knife which he carried concealed 
about his person, 

“Permit me to present my friend Monsieur 
Achille Sanpiquet—Monsieur de Gex, а 
great English statesman and a friend of that 
gnadigsten Engel, Madame Lola Brandt.” 

Monsieur Sanpiquet and I saluted each 
other formally. I took a seat. Professor 
Anastasius Papadopoulos moved a bundle of 
papers tied up with pink ribbon from in front 
of me, and ordered coffee and cognac. 

“Monsieur Sanpiquet also knows Madame 
Brandt,” he explained. 
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* Bien sûr,” said Monsieur Sanpiquet, “she 
owes me fifteen sous.” 

Papadopoulos turned 
“Will you be silent!” 

The other grumbled beneath his breath. 

“I hope Madame is well," said Papado- 
poulos. 

I said that she appeared so, when last I had 
the pleasure of seeing her. The dwarf turned 
to his friend. 

* Monsieur has also done my cats the honor 
of attending a rehearsal. He has seen He- 
phaestus and his tears have dropped in sym- 
pathy over the irreparable loss of my beautiful 
Santa Bianca." 

“I hope the talented survivors," said I, 
“are enjoying their usual health." 

^ My daily bulletin from my pupil and as- 
sistant Quast contains excellent reports. 
Prosit, Signor.” 

It was only when I found myself at the 
table with the dwarf and his broken-nosed 
friend that I collected my wits sufficiently to 
realize the probable reason of his presence in 
Marseilles. The grotesque little creature had 
actually kept his ridiculous word! He, too, 
had come south in search of the lost Captain 
Vauvenarde. We were companions in the 
Fool Adventure. There was something me- 
dieval in the combination; something legend- 
ary. Put back the clock a few centuries and 
there we were, the Knight and the Dwarf, 
riding together on our quest, while the Lady 
for whose sake we were making idiots of our- 
selves was twiddling her fair thumbs in her 
tower far beyond the seas. 

Professor Anastasius Papadopoulos broke 
upon this pleasing fancy by remarking again 
that Monsieur Sanpiquet was a friend of 
Madame Brandt. 

“He was with her at the time of her great 
bereavement.” 

“Bereavement?” I asked forgetfully. 

“Her horse Sultan.” 

He whispered the words with solemn rev- 
erence. I must confess to being tired of the 
horse Sultan and disinclined to treat his loss 
seriously. 

“ Monsieur Sanpiquet," said I, “doubtless 
offered her every consolation.” 

“Ja wohl!” cried the Professor. “He used 
to travel with her and look after Sultan’s 
physical well-being. He was her m 

“Her Master of the Horse,” I suggested. 

“ Precisely. You have the power of using 
the right word, Mousieur de Gex. It isa 
great gift. My good friend Sanpiquet is at- 
tached to a circus at present stationed in 
Toulon. He came over, at my request, to 
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sce me—on affairs of the deepest impor- 
tance"—he waved the bundle of papers—‘ the 
very deepest importance. Nicht wahr, San- 
piquet?” 

“Bien sfr," murmured Sanpiquet, who 
evidently did not count loquacity among his 
vices. 

'I wondered whether these important affairs 
concerned the whereabouts of Captain Vau- 
venarde; but the dwarf’s air of mystery for- 
bade my asking for his confidence. Besides, 
what should a groom in a circus know of re- 
tired Captains of Chasseurs? I said: 

* You're a very busy man, Monsieur le Pro- 
fesseur.” 

He tapped his domelike forehead. “I am 
never idle. I carry on here gigantic com- 
binations. I should have been a lawyer. I 
can spread nets, per Bacco! that no one seces 
and then—pst! I draw the rope and the vic- 
tim is in the toils of Anastasius Papadopoulos. 
Hast du nicht das bemerkt, Sanpiquet ?” 

“Bien sür,' said Sanpiquet again. Не 
seemed ‘perfectly conversant with the dwarf's 
polyglot jargon. 

“To the temperament of the artist," con- 
tinued the modest Papadopoulos, “I join the 
intellect of the man of affairs, and the heart 
of a young poet. I am always young; yet as 
you see me here I am thirty-seven years of 
age." 

He jumped from his chair and struck an 
attitude of the Apollo Belvidere. 

* [ should never have thought that you were 
of the same age as a battered person like my- 
self,” said I. 

“The secret of youth," he rejoined, sitting 
down again, “is enthusiasm, the worship of a 
woman, and intimate association with cats.” 

Monsieur Sanpiquet received this proposi- 
tion without a gleam of interest manifesting 
itself in his dull blue eyes. His broken nose 
gave his face a singularly unintelligent expres- 
sion. He poured out another glass of cognac 
from the graduated carafe in front of him and 
sipped it slowly. Then he gazed at me dully, 
almost for the first time, and said: 

“Madame Brandt owes me fifteen sous.” 

“And I say that she doesn’t,” cried the 
dwarf fiercely. “I send for him to discuss 
matters of the deepest gravity, and he comes 
talking about his fifteen sous! I can’t get 
anything out of him but his fifteen sous. And 
the rarissima signora doesn’t owe it to him, 
she can't owe it to him. Voyons, Sanpiquet, 
if you don't renounce your miserable preten- 
sions you will drive me mad, you will make 
me burst into tears, you will make me throw 
you out into the street, and hold you down 
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until you are run over by a tram car. You 
will—you will—," he shook his fist passion- 
ately as he sought for a climatic menace, * vou 
will make me spit in your eye.” 

He dashed his fist down on the marble table 
so that the glasses jingled. Sanpiquet finished 
his cognac undisturbed. 

“Tsay that Madame Brandt owes me fifteen 
sous, and until that is paid, I do no business." 

The little man grew white with exasperation, 
and his upper lip lifted like an angry cat's, 
showing his teeth. I shrank írom meeting 
Sanpiquet's eye. Hurriedly, I drew a provi- 
dential handful of coppers from my pocket. 

“Stop, Herr Professor," said I, eager to 
prevent the shedding of tears, blood or saliva, 
“I have just remembered. Madame did men- 
tion to me an unacquitted debt in the South, 
and begged me to settle it for her. I am 
delighted to have the opportunity. Will you 
permit me to act as Madame's banker?” 

The dwarf at once grew suave and courteous. 

“The word of the carissima signora is the 
word of God,” said he. 

I solemnly counted out the fifteen halfpence 
on the table and pushed them overtoSanpiquet, 
who swept them up and put them in his pocket. 

* Now we can talk," said he. 

“Make him give you a receipt," cried Papa- 
dopoulos, excitedly. "I know him! He is 
capable of any treachery, where money is con- 
cerned. He is capable of redemanding the 
sum from Madame Brandt. He is an ingrate. 
And she, Monsieur le Membre du Parlement 
Anglais, has overwhelmed him with benefits. 
Do you know what she did? She gave him the 
carcass of her beloved Sultan to dispose of. 
And he sold it, Monsieur, and he got drunk 
on the money." 

The mingled emotions of sorrow at the 
demise of Sultan, the royal generosity of 
Madame Brandt and the turpitude of his 
friend Sanpiquet, brought tears to the little 
man's eyes. Monsieur Sanpiquet shrugged 
his shoulders unconcernedly. 

* А poor man has to get drunk when he can. 
It is only the rich who can get drunk when 
they like." 

I looked at my watch and rose in a hurry. 

“I'm afraid I must take an unceremonious 
leave of you, Monsieur le Professeur." 

“You must wait for the receipt," cried the 
dwarf. 

^ Will you do me the honor of holding it for 
me until we meet again? Hi!” The inter- 
pellation was addressed to a cabman a few 
yards away. “Your conversation has made 
me neglect the flight of time. I shall only 
just catch my boat." 
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* Your boat?" 

“I am going to Algiers.” 

* Where will you be staying, Monsieur? I 
ask in no spirit of vulgar curiosity." 

I raised a protesting hand and with a smile 
named my hotel. 

“I arrived here from Algiers yesterday 
afternoon," he said, "and I proceed there 
again to-morrow.” 

“T regret,” said I, “that you are not coming 
to-day, so that I could have the pleasure of 
your company on the voyage.” 

My polite formula seemed to delight Pro- 
fessor Anastasius Papadopoulos enormously. 
He made a series of the most complicated 
bows, to the joy of the waiters and the passers- 
by. I shook hands with him and with the 
stolid Monsieur Sanpiquet, and waving my 
hat more like an excited Montenegrin than the 
most respectable of British valitudinarians, I 
drove off to the Quai de la Joliette, where I 
found an anxious but dogged Rogers, in the 
midst of a vociferating crowd, literally holding 
the bridge that gave access to the Maréchal 
Bugeaud. 

“Thank Heaven, you've come, sir! You 
almost missed it. I couldn't have held out 
another minute.” 

I, too, was thankful. If I had missed the 
boat I should have had to wait till the next 
day and crossed in the embarrassing and un- 
restful company of Professor Anastasius Papa- 
dopoulos. It is not that I dislike the little 
man, or have the Briton's nervous shrinking 
from being seen in eccentric society; but I 
wish to eliminate medievalism as far as possible 
from my quest. -It is lunatic enough already, 
Heaven knows. In conjunction with this 
crazy-headed little trainer of cats it would 
become too preposterous even for my light, 
sardonic humor. I resolved to dismiss him 
from my mind altogether. 

Yet in spite of my determination, and in 
spite of one of Monsieur Lenótre's fascinating 
monographs on the French Revolution on 
which I had counted to beguile the tedium of 
the journey, I could not get Anastasius Papa- 
dopoulos out of my head. He stayed with me 
the whole of a storm-tossed night, all the next 
morning. He has haunted my brain ever 
since. I sce him tossing his arms about in 
fury, while the broken-nosed Sanpiquet makes 
his monotonous claim for the payment oí 
sevenpence halfpenny; I hear him speak in 
broken whispers of the disastrous quadruped 
on whose skin and hoofs Sanpiquet got drunk. 
I see him strutting about and boasting of his 
intellect. I see him taking leave of Lola 
Brandt, and trotting magnificently out of thc 
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room bent on finding Captain Vauvenarde. 
He haunts my slumbers. I hope to goodness 
he will not take to haunting this delectable 
hotel. 

I wonder, after all, whether there is any 
method in his madness—for mad he is, as 
mad as can be. Why does he come back- 
wards and forwards between Algiers and Mar- 
seilles? What has Sanpiquet to do with his 
quest? What revelation was he about to 
make on the payment of his fifteen sous? It 
is all so grotesque, so out of relation with 
ordinary life. I feel inclined to go up to the 
retired Colonels and elderly maiden ladies 
who seem to form the majority of my fellow 
guests and pinch them and ask them whether 
they are real, or, like Papadopoulos and 
Sanpiquet, the gentler creatures of a night- 
mare. 

Well, I have written to the Lieutenant 
Colonel of the 3rd Regiment of Chasseurs at 
Tlemcen, which is away down by the Morocco 
frontier. I have also written to Lola Brandt. 
I seem to miss her as much as any of the 
friends I have left behind me in England. I 
cannot help the absurd fancy that her rich 
vitality helps me along. I have not been 
feeling quite so robust as I did when I saw her 
daily. And twinges are coming more fre- 
quently. Aie! I don't think that rolling 
about in the Mediterranean on board the 
Maréchal Bugeaud is good for little pains 
inside. 


CHAPTER XI 


When I began this autobiographical sketch 
of the last few months of my existence, I had 
conceived, as I have already said, the notion 
of making it chiefly a guide to conduct for my 
young disciple, Dale Kynnersley. It was to 
be a Manual of Eumoiriety. It was to be 
sweetened with philosophic reflections and 
adorned with allusions to the lives of the 
great masters of their destiny who have passed 
away. But I am afraid Lola Brandt has inter- 
posed herself between me and my design. She 
has brought me down from the serene philo- 
sophic plane where I could think and observe 
human happenings and analyze them and pre- 
sent them in their true aspect to my young 
friend. 

I passed a quiet day or two in my hotel 
garden, among the sweet peas and the roses 
and the geraniums. There was warmth and 
sunshine and the unexciting prattle of the 
retired colonels and maiden ladies. There 
was 2, hotel library filled with archaic fiction. 
I took out Ainsworth’s “Tower of London” 
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and passed a happy morning in the sun renew- 
ing the thrills of my childhood. I began to 
forget the outer world in my enchanted garden, 
like a knight in the Forest of Broceliande. 

Then came the letter from Tlemcen. The 
Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the 3rd Regi- 
ment of Chasseurs d'Afrique had received 
my honored communication but regretted to 
say that he, together with all the officers of 
the regiment, had severed their connection with 
Captain Vauvenarde and that they were 
ignorant of his present address. 

'This was absurd. A man does mot resign 
from his regiment and within two years dis- 
appear like a ghost from the ken of every one 
of his brother officers. I read the letter again. 
Did the severance of connection mean a 
casting out of a black sheep from their midst ? 
I came to the conclusion that it did. They 
had washed their hands of Captain Vauve- 
narde, and desired to hear nothing of him in 
the future. 

So I awoke from my lethargy and, springing 
up, sent not for my shield and spear, but for 
an Indicateur des Chemins de Fer. I would 
go to Tlemcen and get to the bottom of it. I 
searched the time-table and found two trains, 
one starting from Algiers at nine-forty at night 
and getting into Tlemcen at noon next day, 
and one leaving at six-fifty in the morning and 
arriving at half-past ten at night. I groaned 
aloud. The dealing unto oneself a happy life 
and portion did not include abominable train 
journeys like these. I was trying to decide 
whether I should travel all night or all day 
when the Arab chasseur of the hotel brought 
me a telegram. I opened it. It ran: 

“Starting for Algiers. Meet me. Lola.” 

It was despatched that morning from Vic- 
toria Station. 

I gazed at it stupidly. Why in the world 
was Lola Brandt coming to join me in Algiers ? 
If she had wanted to doher husband-hunting 
on her own account, why had she put me to the 
inconvenience of my journey? Her action 
could not have been determined by my letter 
about Anastasius Papadopoulos, as a short 
calculation proved that it could not have 
reached her. I wandered round and round 
the garden paths vainly seeking for the motive. 
Was it escape from Dale? Had she, woman- 
like, taken the step which she was so anxious 
to avoid—and in order to avoid taking which 
all this bother had arisen—and given the boy 
his dismissal? If so, why had she not gone 
to Paris or St. Petersburg or Terra del Fuego? 
Why Algiers? Dale abandoned outright, the 
necessity for finding her husband had dis- 
appeared. Perhaps she was coming to request 
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me, on that account, to give up the search. 
But why travel across seas and continents 
when a telegram or a letter would have sufliced 2 
She was coming, at any rate; and as she gave 
no date I presumed that she would travel 
straight. through and arrive in about forty- 
eight hours. This reflection caused a gleam 
of sunshine to traverse my gloom. I was not 
physically capable of performing the journey 
to Tlemcen and back before her arrival. 

In any case her sudden departure augured 
well for Dale's liberation. If the rupture had 
occurred I was quite contented. That is 
what I had vowed to accomplish. It only re- 
mained now to return to London, while breath 
yet stayed in my body, and lead him diplo- 
matically to the feet of Maisie Ellerton. Then 
I would have ended my eumoirous task and 
my last happy words would be a paternal 
benediction. But all the same, I had set forth 
to find this confounded captain and did not 
want to be hindered. He was my quarry. I 
resented interference. I worked myself up 
into an absurd state of irritability. 

“And she has the impertinence," I cried in 
my wrath, “to sign herself ‘Lola’! As if I 
ever called her, or could ever be in a position 
to call her ‘Lola’! I should like to know,” 
I exclaimed, hurling the Indicateur des 
Chemins de Fer on to the seat of a summer- 
house built after the manner of a little Greek 
temple, “I should like to know what the 
deuce she means by it!” 

"Hallo! Hallo! What the devils the 
matter?" cried a voice; and I found I had 
disturbed from his slumbers an unnoticed 
Colonel of British Cavalry. 

“A thousand pardons!” said I. “I thought 
I was alone and gave vent to the feelings of the 
moment." 

Colonel Bunnion stretched himself 
joined me. 

“That’s the worst of this place," he said. 
“Its so liverish. Опе lolls about and sleeps 
all day long, and one's liver gets like a Stras- 
burg goose's and plays Old Harry with one's 
temper." 

* Neither your liver nor your temper scem 
to be much affected, Colonel," said I, * vou've 
been violently awakened from a sweet sleep 
and are in a most amiable frame of mind." 

He laughed, suggested exercise, the Briton's 
panacea for all ills, and took me for a walk. 
When we returned at dusk, and after I had 
had tea before the fire (for December evenings 
in Algiers are chilly), in one of the pretty 
Moorish alcoves of the Lounge, my good 
humor was restored. I viewed our pursuit of 
Captain Vauvenarde in its right aspect—that 
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of a veritable Snark-Hunt of which I was the 
Bellman—and the пате *'Lola" curled itself 
round my heart with the same grateful sensa- 
tion of comfort as the warm China tea. After 
all, it was only as Lola that I thought of her. 
The name fitted her personality, which Brandt 
did not. Out of “Brandt” I defy you to get 
any curvilinear suggestion. I reflected dream- 
ily that it would be pleasant to walk with her 
among the roses in the sunshine and to drink 
tea with her in dusky Moorish alcoves. I also 
thought, with an enjoyable spice of malice, of 
what the retired colonels and elderly maiden 
ladies would have to say about Lola when she 
arrived. They would have a gorgeous time. 

So light-hearted did I become that the next 
evening, whilst I was dressing for dinner, I 
did not frown when the chasseur brought me 
up the huge trilingual visiting card of Professor 
Anastasius Papadopoulos. 

“Show the gentleman up,” said I. 

Rogers handed me my black tie and began 
to gather together discarded garments so as 
to make the room tidy for the visitor. It was 
a comfortable bed-sitting room, with the bed 
in an alcove and a tiny dressing-room attached. 
A wood fire burned on the hearth on either 
side of which was an armchair. Presently 
there came a knock at the door. Rogers 
opened it and admitted Papadopoulos, who 
forthwith began to execute his usual ma- 
neuvers of salutation. Rogers stood staring 
and open-mouthed at the apparition. It took 
all his professional training in imperturbability 
to enable him to make a decent exit. This 
increased my good humor. I grasped the 
dwarf's hand. 

* My dear Professor, I am delighted to sce 
you. Pray excuse my receiving you in this un- 
ceremonious fashion, and sit down by the fire." 

I hastily completed my toilet by stuffing my 
watch, letter-case, loose change and handker- 
chief into my pockets, and took a seat opposite 
him. 

“It is І” said he, politely, “who must 
apologize for this untimely call. I have 
wanted to pay my respects to you since I 
arrived in Algiers, but till now I have had no 
opportunity." 

“Allow me," said І, “to disembarrass you 
of your hat.” 

I took the high-crowned, flat-brimmed 
thing which he was nursing somewhat ner- 
vously on his knees and put it on the table. 
He murmured that I was “Zehr aimable.” 

“And the charming Monsieur Sanpiquet, 
how is he?" I asked. 

He drew out his gilt embossed pocket-book 
and from it extracted an envelope. 
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“This,” said he, handing it to me, “is the 
receipt. I have to thank you again for regu- 
lating the debt, as it enabled me to transact 
with Monsieur Sanpiquet the business on 
which I summoned him from Toulon. He is 
the most obstinate pig-headed camel that ever 
lived, and I believe he has returned to Toulon 
in the best of health. No, thank you,” he 
added, refusing my offer of cigarettes, “I don’t 
smoke. It disturbs the perfect adjustment of 
my nerves and so imperils my gigantic com- 
binations. It is also distasteful to my cats.” 

* You must miss them greatly," said I. 

He sighed—then his face lit up with inspi- 
ration. “Ah, Signor! What would one not 
sacrifice for an idea, for duty, for honor, for 
the happiness of those we love?" 

“Those are sentiments, Monsieur Papado- 
poulos,” I remarked, “which do you infinite 
credit." 

* And therefore I express them, sir," he 
replied, *to show you what manner of man 
I am." He paused for a moment; then 
bending forward, his hands on his little knees 
—he was sitting far back in the chair and his 
legs were dangling like a child's—he regarded 
me intently. 

“Would you be equally chivalrous for the 
sake of an idea?” 

I replied that I hoped I should conduct 
myself en galant homme in any circumstances. 

“I knew it," he cried. “My intuition is 
never wrong. An English statesman is as 
fearless as Agamemnon and as wise as Nestor. 
Have you your evening free ?" 

“Yes,” I replied wonderingly. 

* Would you care to devote it to a perilous 
adventure? Not so perilous, for I, moi-méme” 
—he thumped his chest—" will be there. But 
still molto gefahrlich.” 

His black eyes held mine in burning inten- 
sity. So as to hide a smile I lit a cigarette. 
I know not what little imp in motley possessed 
me that evening. He seemed to hit me over the 
head with his bladder and counsel me to.play 
the fool like himself, for once in my life before 
I died. I could almost hear him speaking: 

* Surely a crazy dwarf out of a nightmare 
is more entertaining company than decayed 
colonels of British cavalry." 

I blew two or three puffs of my cigarette 
and met my guest's eager gaze. 

*[ shall be happy to put myself at your 
disposal,” said I. “May I ask, without in- 
discretion—— ?” 

“No, no," he interrupted, “don’t ask. 
Secrecy is part of the gigantic combination. 
En galant homme I require of you—confidence." 

With an irresistible touch of mockery I 
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said: “Professor Papadopoulos, I will be 
happy to follow you blindfold to the lair of 
whatever fire-breathing dragon you may want 
me to help you destroy." 

He rose and grasped his hat and made me 
a profound bow. 

“You will not find me wanting in courage, 
Monsieur. There is another small favor I 
would ask of you. Will you bring some of 
your visiting-cards ?” 

“With pleasure," said I. 

At that moment the gong clanged loudly 
through the hotel. 

“It is your dinner hour," said the dwarf. 
“I depart. Our rendezvous i 

“Let us have no rendezvous, my dear Pro- 
fessor,” I interposed. “What more simple 
than that you should do me the pleasure of 
dining with me here? We can thus fortify 
ourselves with food and drink for our adven- 
ture and we can start on it comfortably 
together whenever it seems good to you.” 

The little man put his head on one side and 
looked at me in an odd way. 

"Do you mean," he asked in a softened 
voice, “that you ask me to dine with you in 
the midst of your aristocratic compatriots?” 

“Why evidently," said I, bafiled. “It's 
only an ordinary table d'hóte dinner." 

To my astonishment, tears actually spurted 
out of the eyes of the amazing little creature. 
He took my hand and before I knew what he 
was going to do with it, he had touched it 
with his lips. 

“ Му dear Professor!" I cried in dismay. 

He put up a pudgy hand, and said with 
great dignity: 

“I cannot dine with you, Monsieur de Gex. 
But I thank you from my heart for your 
generous kindness. I shall never forget it to 
my dying day.” 

“ But » 

He would listen to no protests. ^ If you will 
do me the honor of coming at nine o'clock to 
the Caíé de Bordeaux, at the corner of the 
Place du Gouvernement, I shall be therc. 
Auf Wiedersehen, Monsieur, and a thousand 
thank: I beg you as a favor not to accom- 
pany me. I couldn't bear it.” 

And drawing a great white handerchief 
from his pocket he wiped his eyes, blew his 
nose, and disappeared like a flash through the 
door which I held open for him. 

I went down to dinner in a chastened mood. 
The little man had not shown me before the 
pathetic side of the freak's life. By asking 
him to dinner as if he were normal I had 
earned his eternal gratitude. And yet with a 
smile, which I trust the Recording Angel, 
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when he makes up my final balance sheet of 
good and evil, will not ascribe to an unfecling 
heart, I could not help formulating the hope 
that his gratitude would not be shown by 
presents of China fowls sitting on eggs, Tyrol- 
ese chálets and bottles with ladders and little 
men inside them. I did not feel within me 
the wide charity of Lola Brandt, and I could 
not repress a smile, as I ate my solitary meal, 
at the perils of the adventure to which I was 
invited. I had no doubt that it bore the same 
relation to danger as Mr. Sanpiquet's seven- 
pence halfpenny bore to a serious debt. 

Colonel Bunnion, a genial little red-faced 
man with bulgy eyes and a mustache too big 
for his body, who sat, also solitary, at the next 
table to mine, suddenly began to utter words 
which I discovered were addressed to me. 

“Most amazing thing happened to me as I 
was coming down to dinner. Just got out of 
the corridor to the foot of the stairs when down 
rushed something about three foot nothing in 
a devil of a top hat and butted me full in the 
pit of the stomach and bounded off like a 
football. When I picked it up I found it was 
a man—give you my word—it was a man; 
about so high. Gave me quite a turn." 

“That,” said I, with a smile, “was my 
friend, Professor Anastasius Papadopoulos.” 

* A friend of yours!" 

“He had just been calling on me.” 

*'Then I wish you'd entreat him not to go 
downstairs like a six-inch shell. I'll have a 
bruise to-morrow, where the crown of his hat 
caught me, as big as a soup plate.” 

I offered the cheerily indignant warrior 
apologies for my friend’s parabolic methods of 
descent and suggested Elliman’s Embrocation. 

“The most extraordinary part of it,” he 
interrupted, “was that when I picked him up 
he was weeping like anything. What was he 
crying about?” 

“He is a sensitive creature," said I, “апа 
he doesn't come upon the pit of the stomach 
of a Colonel of British Cavalry every day in 
the week." 

He sniffed, uncertain at the remark, for a 
second or two and then broke into a laugh and 
asked me to play bridge after dinner. On the 
two preceding evenings he and I had attempted 
to cheer, in this manner, the desolation of a 
couple of the elderly maiden ladies. But, I 
may say, parenthetically, that as he played 
bridge as if he were leading a cavalry charge 
according to a text book on tactics, and as I 
play card games in a soft mental twilight, and 
as the two ladies were very keen bridge players 
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indeed, I had great doubts as to the success of 
our attempt. 

“Im sorry,” said I, “but I'm going down 
into the town to-night.” 

“Theater? If so, ГИ go with you.” 

The gallant gentleman was always at a 
loose end. Unless he could persuade another 
human being to do something with him—no 
matter what—he would joyfully have played 
cat’s cradle with me by the hour—he sat in 
awful boredom meditating on his liver. 

“Tm not going to the theater," I said, “ and 
I wish I could ask you to accompany me on 
my adventure." 

The colonel raised his eyebrows. I laughed. 

“I’m not going to twang guitars under bal- 
conies." 

The colonel reddened and swore he had 
never thought of such a thing. He was a 
perjured villain; but I did not tell him so. 

“In what my adventure will consist I can't 
say," I remarked. 

“Tf you're going to fool about Algiers at 
night you'd better carry a revolver." 

I told him I did not possess such deadly 
weapons. He offered to lend me one. The 
two Misses Bostock from South Shields, who 
sat at a table within earshot and had been 
following our conversation, manifested signs 
of excited interest. 

“T shall be quite protected," said I, “by the 
dynamic qualities of your acquaintance, Pro- 
fessor Anastasius Papadopoulos, with whom 
I have promised to spend the evening." 

* You had better have the revolver," said 
the Colonel. 

And so bent was he on the point, that after 
dinner he came to me in the Leunge and laid a 
loaded six-shooter beside my coffee-cup. "The 
younger Miss Bostock grew pale. It looked 
an ugly, cumbrous, devastating weapon. 

“But, my dear Colonel," I protested, ‘it’s 
against the law to carry firearms.” 

* Law—what law?” 

“Why the law of France,” said I. 

This staggered him. The fact of there 
being decent laws in foreign parts has staggered 
many an honest Briton. He counseled a 
damnation of the law, and finally, in order to 
humor him, I allowed him to thrust the un- 
comfortable thing into my hip-pocket. 

* Colonel," said I, when I took leave of him 
an hour later, *I have armed myself out of 
pure altruism. I shan't be able to sit down 
in peace and comfort for the rest of the 
evening. Should I accidentally do so, my 
blood will be on your head." 


To be continued 
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THE EXTENSION OF OPERA IN AMERICA 


ОТОТ ПИЕСИ 


Т is a striking commentary upon the state 

of grand operatic education in thiscountry 

that we have now practically completed a 

plan whereby we are to invade Europe for 

the purpose of instructing our instructors, or, 

at all events, for the purpose of showing them 

how much we know about the subject in which 

Europe was our original preceptor. In brief, 

the directors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany have executed contracts that call for a 

visit by that company to Paris this spring during 

the months of May and June. The season 

will last two months and the company will give 
an extensive repertory of Italian opera. 

Not only is this striking innovation on the 
cards, but this new form of the American in- 
vasion will in all likelihood be carried next 
year into Germany with the performance by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of a reper- 
tory of French and German opera. It is, in 
fact, the intention of the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company to establish in Europe, 
once and for all and beyond the possibility 
of future misunderstanding, the standard of 
American operatic performances. 

It is well known here that American opera 
is now much the best in the world. In Europe 
it is not so well known. It is the intention to 
demonstrate it before all Europe. 

Meantime, the extension of opera in this 
country goes on amazingly. It will perhaps 
surprise most people who are not familiar with 
the rate at which the demand for opera goes 
on growing to know that application for local 
performances by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company were received this year from more 
than ninety cities, and all of these applications 
have been made with full knowledge on the 
part of the applicants that in each case a sub- 
stantial guarantee would be required—in no 
case less than $5,000 a performance. 

A striking example of this sort is the case of 
Atlanta, Ga. This Southern city has a popu- 
lation of about 100,000, of which no small part 
is colored, so that it is not strange that Andreas 
Dippel, administrative manager of the Metro- 
politan, was somewhat surprised to receive a 
visit from an Atlanta man who declared that 
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Atlanta wanted and would pay for a Mr т 


grand opera. Atlanta’s musical education has 
been stimulated by her musical festivals, at 
which artists of the Metropolitan Company 
have been heard in concert. 

Mr. Dippel was inclined to laugh at the 
Atlanta man’s proposal until he was assured 
that any guarantee the Metropolitan Company 
thought proper would be forthcoming. Mr. 
Dippel finally said that in that case the com- 
pany would give five performances in the week 
ending May 2, just before the company’s de- 
parture for France. In four days the Atlanta 
man was back with a $50,000 guarantee in the 
shape of a certified check. The money had 
poured in at the rate of over $1,000 an hour 
in cash subscriptions. 

In St. Louis the municipality owns a Coli- 
seum. The Metropolitan Company is to make 
a visit to that city this season, but only for four 
performances. But for these four perform- 
ances the City Council authorized the expendi- 
ture of $6,000 to construct and equip a stage. 
Indianapolis also owns a Coliseum on which it 
is to spend several thousand dollars in equip- 
ping a stage so that the Metropolitan Company 
may visit it this season for only three perform- 
ances, though the city doubtless has hopes for 
other seasons. 

Beginning next November, Chicago, though 
it has for many years been a great musical 
center, will for the first time have both an 
opera house and a grand opera company of the 
first class that are all its own. It will be an 
independent enterprise, though it will be 
closely affiliated with the Metropolitan, and 
Mr. Dippel will be its honorary director. Its 
real commanding officer, however, will be no 
less a musical personage than Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, for two years chief conductor at the 
Manhattan Opera House, and admittedly one 
of the biggest and most talented musicians that 
opera in this country has ever known. The 
Chicago opera will be of the first rank on its 
own account, and in addition some of the 
artists of the Metropolitan will appear in the 
Western city. 

The Chicago Auditorium will house the new 
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company. This is already a fine, 
spacious structure that will seat 4,475, 
over a thousand more than the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Its ac- 
quirement has one advantage over 
building a new house. Its acoustics, 
often a troublesome problem in a lyric 
theater, are already established and 
proved to be excellent, so that when 
the house opens for its season of 
twenty weeks all its auspices will be 
fair. The installation of grand tier 
boxes at a cost of $250,000 constitutes 
practically all the change contem- 
plated in the building. 

The new Boston Opera House, 
made possible by the munificence of 
Eben D. Jordan, is already in the 
midst of its first season. Its future 
is assured for three years and by 
that time it is expected that the pub- 
lic will have accepted it as an in- 
stitution to be proud of and to be 
liberally paid for. Boston is not as 
large a city as Chicago and cannot 
reasonably be expected to support 
as elaborate an operatic establish- 
ment. It is of the sort known col- 
loquially as ‘‘three-dollar opera,” 
the New York and Chicago brands 
being easily dubbed ‘‘five-dollar op- 
era." But it is high-class opera, for 
all that, conducted on a scale of 
dignified artistry and exhibiting a 
number of singers perfectly fit to 
appear in any artistic company. 
Names such as those of Alice Nielson, 
Lydia Lipkowska, Jane Noria, Maria 
Gay and Florencio Constantino, a 
truly phenomenal tenor already 
known to Mr. Hammerstein’s pub- 
lic, indicate the strength and quality 
of the company. The Boston Opera 
Company, though standing quite 
upon its own feet, is closely affiliated 
with the Metropolitan, and in much 
the same way as the Chicago Opera 
is intended to be. The directorate 
of the Boston Opera contains at 
least one name that is a power in the 
New York institution, and the forces 
of the Metropolitan have been largely 
drawn upon to assist Director Henry 
Russell in perfecting the organization 
of the Massachusetts capital. It 115 
expected that in future there will be 
frequent exchanges of artists between 
the two companies, an arrangement 
that will not only contribute to the 
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the announced bill. 

It is of interest that the stock of 
the Boston Opera Company is much 
more widely distributed than that of 
the Metropolitan Company, whose 
stock is largely held by very few 
men. The Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany is, of course, a one-man enter- 
prise, and that one man Oscar Ham- 
merstein. But in Boston the stock- 
holders are many and widespread, so 
that perhaps the community of pe- 
cuniary interest is more marked. 
Whether this is to prove beneficial 
to the undertaking remains to be seen, 
but it has a hopeful look. 

At its home theater the Metro- 
politan Company will, before the sea- 
son’s end, have given one hundred 
performances; forty performances of 
opera comique at the New Theater; 
at the Academy of Music in Brook- 
lyn it will have given twenty, one 
each week; at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia twenty-five perform- 
ances on a guarantee of $7,500 a per- 
formance; at Baltimore twenty per- 
formances at the Lyric Theater; and 
a two weeks’ program in Boston at 
the Boston Opera House. The com- 
pany will spend the month of April 
at the Auditorium in Chicago, and 
there will also be performances in 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Indianapolis, St. Louis and 
Atlanta. 

When the magnitude of this year's 
program became apparent to the 
directors last summer, it was deter- 
mined to equip the company more 
thoroughly in every department in 
order that the performances given 
outside of New York might be in no 
particular below the Metropolitan 
standard. To this end more prin- 
cipals, choristers and musicians were 
engaged, more scenery built and more 
costumes imported. The company 
now includes 93 solo singers, of whom 
26 аге Americans. There is a double 
chorusof about 250; a doubleorchestra 
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of 150; and a ballet of 68; while six DUFRANNE 
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an aggregation in view, it is not dif- 
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ficult to understand Mr. Dippel’s point of view 
when he says: 

* Any man who goes to Europe and travels 
about from one opera house to another and 
hears the best they have to offer there, and 
then complains about the worst he hears in 
America, ought to be denied the opportunity 
to hear grand opera at all.” 

America gets the best because it pavs the 
highest prices. Salaries of singers and con- 
ductors average much lower in Europe for a 
number of reasons. One of the most potent 
is the fact that most of the foreign opera houses 
maintain a system of pensions. After a singer 
has been connected a certain number of years 
with a given operatic establishment, he may 
retire on a pension for the rest of his life. 
Usually the term of service is made ten vears. 
Leo Slezak, the gigantic tenor who proved an 
instantaneous success in the róle of Otello, has 
been nine years with the opera at Vienna. 
After singing there one more year he will receive 
a pension of $1,500 a year as long as he lives. 
Gustav Mahler, conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic, now receives a pension of $3,000 
a vear from the Austrian government. The 
minimum pension of a solo singer is$1,000a усаг. 

Thus foreign singers know that if they stick 
to the foreign opera houses they will have a 
pension sufficient to live upon. If they are to 
be attracted thence to this country, only huge 
salaries can do it. That is why it is necessary 
for our operatic managers to guarantee most 
singers of note at least forty performances a 
season. Caruso has a guarantee of eighty 
performances a season at a reported rate of 
$2,500 a performance—a total of $200,000 for 
his American season alone. Whatever his 
salary, there is no doubt that Caruso is by far 
the best paid singer in the world—probably 
three times better paid than any other. His 
yearly income exceeds $300,000. This country 
pays two-thirds of this sum, but the Italian 
picks up quite a bit of loose change abroad. 
Only last summer he got $10,000 for singing in 
three performances at Ostend. 

From this brief survey of the vastly extended 
scope of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and its affiliated organizations, one turns to the 
important work of Oscar Hammerstein and his 
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Manhattan Opera Company. This company 
is now in the midst of two parallel seasons of 
grand opera and opera comique of twenty 
weeks each, one being in progress at the Man- 
hattan Opera House in New York and the 
other at the Philadelphia House, a million- 
dollar structure at Broad and Poplar streets. 
The programs provide for four performances 
of grand opera and two of opera comique at 
each of these houses, the soloists involved in 
each city being the same, though separate 
choruses and orchestras are of course necessary. 
This heavy program ‘enlists for grand opera 
alone the services of over forty solo singers, 
more than two hundred choristers and a ballet 
of sixty, while the conductors and assistant 
conductors number nine. The performances 
of opera comique require the services of 


‘twenty-seven principals and a special imported 


chorus of fortv. 

Mr. Hammerstein lays special stress upon 
the fact that, with the exception of a few 
Italian tenors, his grand operatic chorus is 
made up of American singers. All his cos- 
tumes and his scenery are made in this country, 
while the costumes and scenery on view at the 
Metropolitan are very largely imported. 

To his Manhattan and Philadelphia opera 
houses Mr. Hammerstein is now planning a 
third to be built in Brooklyn. The plans are 
completed and the work of construction has 
begun. The building is to cost a million and 
a quarter, and of course in order to run it on 
the high plane projected Mr. Hammerstein 
will, another year, be forced to reinforce and 
extend his already expensive апа brilliant 
company of singers, for Brooklyn, too, must 
have her Mary Gardens, her Zenatellos and 
her Renauds, no less than Manhattan and 
Philadelphia. 

It will thus be seen that the growth of the 
American demand for opera in the last few 
years has been prodigious. Wide as is the 
field covered by the activities of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and Mr. Hammer- 
stein, it could be vastly increased if exist- 
ing facilities were adequate. Bevond doubt 
America’ enjoys at present far better opera 
than Europe. And there is reason to think 
we shall soon have more as well as better. 
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CCUSTOMED as your average Ameri- 
can is to think in distances, he raises 
an eyebrow when told that while El 
Paso isa thousand miles south and 

east of San Francisco and two thousand from 
New York, the City of Mexico lies still twelve 
hundred miles further south, and has an ad- 
ditional five hundred miles between it and 
the Guatemalian frontier. Nearly a thousand 
miles wide on its northern frontier, Mexico 
rises almost out of the Pacific Ocean, on one 
side, the Gulf of Mexico upon the other, to a 
vast plateau shaped like a cornucopia and 
which undulates through altitudes of from three 
to seven thousand feet till its small end falls off 
into the jungles of the *'/erra caliente” (hot 
country) in southern Oaxaca. 

On the Gulf side this is historic country. А 
country beautiful as Eden and as well fitted to 
be the abode of peace, one cannot but regard 
its desperate past with astonishment that is 
only equaled by surprise at the fraud and 
chicanery, violence and lingering death which 
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its smiling jungles now hide from the world's 
prying eye. For those lineal descendants of 
the buccaneers, the pirates of modern finance, 
have found their seclusion just as favorable for 
their questionable projects. Here on the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, a long, long way from 
their offices in the United States, are located a 
great majority of the plantations of the rubber 
companies whose promoters have sown the 
country a foot deep in the last few vears with 
their glowing advertisements and impossible 
pamphlets. 

In treating an industry which is capitalized 
for many millions, it is incumbent upon one to 
go slowly and keep inside the facts, vet I have 
no hesitation in writing “questionable” and 
“Impossible,” for they issue from full knowl- 
edge gained during six months’ study of the 
rubber situation in the Mexican tropics, and 
are written in the interest of the thousands of 
small investors from whose pockets those 
millions have been taken. 

Going back to the beginning, it is now about 


ONE RUBBER PLANTATION 


ten vears since the idea of cultivating rubber for 
the market first took such a strong hold on the 
financial imaginations of the American people. 
Until then—in fact, up to the present, for tame 
rubber is just beginning to figure on the market 
—wild rubber gathered by natives of various 
tropical countries formed the principal source 
of supply. А 

As is generally the case when an urgent 
economic need seems to open an avenue to 
large profits, the idea spread rapidly and joint 
stock rubber companies sprang up all over the 
United States. As capitalists with large sums 
at command are not in the habit of investing 
in problematical enterprises, they addressed 
themselves to the small investor, to suit whose 
limited means they invented the monthly in- 
stalment payment, and to reach whose ear they 
have; as aforesaid, sown the country a foot deep 
with perfervid prospectuses and advertisements 
such as follows: 


“$1,500 A YEAR FOR LIFE 


“Апу one who can spare $2.50 or more a 
month can purchase an undivided interest in 
our 15,000-acre rubber plantation in Tropical 
Mexico. $25 a month paid through the de- 
velopment period of our plantation should 
bring vou an average revenue of $1,500 a vear 
net profit as long as you live, and leave an an- 
nuity for your heirs. If vou wish to save for 
old age or provide for the days when vou feel 
entitled to retire from constant work, this is a 
most excellent opportunitv. It is more profit- 


‘able than life insurance, and not so long to 


wait; safe as citv real estate, vet not so costlv; 
better than a savings bank, for the profit is 
greater." 


This advertisement—which has run for 
some years in two Western magazines—is given 
not only because it is typical and is said to have 
brought a quarter-million of dollars into the 
company's coffers, but also because it was the 
means of sending the writer to the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. Hearing that we intended a 
pleasure trip to Mexico, friends of the friend 
who was to accompany me proposed that we 
should visit and render a personal report upon 
the plantations of this company. They assured 
us that as they were contemplating a purchase 
of stock, the manager would not only be willing 
to entertain us, but would probably pay our ex- 
penses from Mexico City down to Chiapas; and 
I must say that when we waited upon the gen- 
tleman next day, he fell in at once with the 
scheme. Delighted to have us go there! Noth- 
ing could please him more! and so forth. But, 
looking backward, I now marvel at the skill 
with which he piled obstructions in our way 
while seeming to remove them. The planta- 
tions were three days by rail from Mexico City, 
plus several more by dugout up a tropical river 
that ran through fever country. Food was 
difficult to obtain. Rice, with an occasional 
egg—not always of the freshest—was all we 
could count upon. As we were not to be dis- 
couraged, he finally agreed to meet us in the 
City of Mexico, two months later. It hap- 
pened that unexpected affairs called my friend 
home before that time, but I wrote the manager 
that I stood ready to carry out the trip—only to 
receive answer that business reasons had com- 
pelled him to cancel the engagement. To a 
second offer to go down by myself if he would 
furnish transportation according to our agree- 
ment, he replied that as illness had compelled 
the local manager to leave the plantation, it 
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would be impossible to entertain me; and as my 
friend wrote me by the same mail that he had 
just seen the man and was sure he had no desire 
to have me visit the plantation, I took the bull 
by the horns and went down to the Isthmus at 
my own charges, determined, if possible, to 
learn why our friend the manager was so anx- 
ious to have me stay away. 

And I learned, first information coming by 
mouth of the general-passenger agent of a 
tropical road whom I met in Vera Cruz. 
“Rubber!” he exclaimed on hearing the object 
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of my mission. ‘‘There is 
no Mexican rubber—only 
experiments— mostly un- 
successful." Delivered by 
a man who had been in the 
country before the first rub- 
ber tree was planted, this 
bit of news came with start- 
ling force and it was still 
ringing in my ears when, 
afteratwo-days' journey on 
the roughest and slowest 
rallway in the world plus 
several hours muleback, I 
came to the first plantation, 
Plantacion Bella Vista, 
owned by Reed Brothers 
of Cleveland. This plan- 
tation, situated upon the 
Rio Colorado, was in good 
condition. Besides the 
finest stand of year-old 
rubber ever seen on the 
Isthmus, its older plantings 
were very fair; but as it be- 
longed to an individual and 
was operated with the care 
and economy that goes with 
private ownership, its thrifty 
condition merely indicates 
the proper basis for rubber 
culture and cannot be cited 
in favor of company owner- 
ship. Of the three others, 
one had suspended opera- 
tions and was practically 
gone back to jungle; an- 
other was in its first year 
and handicapped already 
by lack of funds; the third, 
owned by a Chicago Com- 
pany, afforded a startling 
example of bad judgment 
eked out by mismanage- 
ment. During the six vears 
of its existence, this com- 
pany had sunk a quarter- 
million dollars in the sand flat it dignified 
with the name plantation, and though, ac- 
cording to its prospectus, its rubber ought 
to have been ready to tap, though the last 
tree of the hundreds of thousands planted had 
been killed off by sand or strangled by jungle, 
though it positively had not a rubber tree to its 
name, and was even then engaged in a des- 
perate experiment with oranges, the man- 
agement had just declared a dividend on its 
rubber stock. Still more astonishing, whether 
blinded by the glamour of the tropics or merely 
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animated by a desire to slip 
from under before thecrash, 
a committee of stockholders 
which inspected that plan- 
tation at the time of my 
visit turned in a favorable 
report. 

Upon the next river, the 
Rio Trinidad, where the 
plantations are both larger 
and longer established, I 
found conditions just as 
bad. Upon one of the larg- 
est of all rubber culture had 
been relegated to second 
place as a subsidiary enter- 
prise, and the management 
was engaged in a manful 
endeavor to restore its for- 
tunes by manufacturing 
sugar. Two other com- 
panies had entirely sus- 
pended operations through 
shortage of funds, and it 
was upon one of these that 
I witnessed a series of ex- 
perimental tappings upon 
seven-year-old trees which 
caused me to revise the 
notions of a pound of rub- 
ber per tree gained from 
the advertising pamphlets. 
Instead of a white gush 
of latex, a slow trickle fol- 
lowed the knife, scarcely 
sufficient to reach the re- 
ceptacle attached to the 
foot of the tree; the tap- 
ping could not have aver- 
aged more than a couple of 
ounces per tree. Ву the 
time some dozens of the 
trees had been tapped, the 
plantation manager's face 
was a study in despair. 

On the same river still 
other plantations were op- 
erating in desultory style, and one of the largest 
furnished an object lesson in the “ Unit-Acre” 
system which is worthy of attention. Upon it 
I rode for an hour and a half through a clear- 
ing half a mile wide, every acre of which had 
been planted to rubber; every acre of which 
represented the investment of a stockholder; 
every acre of which ought to have been carry- 
ing six hundred five-year-old trees, but which 
was bare of rubber as the palm of mv hand. 
And the company was still receiving the 
monthly instalments from hopeful owners. 
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It remained, however, for the plantations 
along the line of the Tehuantepec Nacional 
Railroad to exhibit the greatest percentage of 
failures. At the time I passed, sixteen planta- 
tions had closed down for good, principal 
among them Ubero, convicted of fraud. Its 
managers sank two millions of small investors' 
monev into their own pockets by letting and 
sub-letting labor contracts to subsidiary com- 
panies organized bv themselves. Indeed, at 
the time a fraud order from the United States 
Government brought pause to their spectacular 
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operations, the investigating committee could 
find only seventy thousand dollars’ worth of 
bona fide improvements to offset the vast ex- 
penditures. Never was there a more auda- 
cious swindle and, as usual, it struck hardest 
on the common people, for most of the victims 
were small storekeepers, school-teachers, poor 
country clergymen, all of whom had seen in the 
company’s golden promises a safe means of 
providing for old age. The king swindle, in- 
deed, of the rubber regions, it would be well 
if it stood alone, but unfortunately most of the 
failures have been more or less fraudulent. 
By this it is not to be understood that such 
fraud was deliberate or premeditated as with 
the Ubero people. But most, if not all, of the 
failures continued and continue to accept in- 
stalment payments long after they have ceased 
to hope for ultimate success; at which point mis- 
fortune gives place to fraud. 

Now as to the future. It must not be in- 
ferred that rubber trees do not grow on the 
Isthmus when given proper care on suitable 
soils. Millions of thrifty trees are there to 
prove the opposite and will, in time, do their 
part toward ending the rubber famine. More- 
over, however disastrous their experiments 
have proved to the individual investor and 
whatever their motive, the rubber companies 
should still receive their due as pioneers. Even 
if they all fail and the jungle runs in again on 
the plantations, the older trees will still survive 
and form great forests of rubber from which 
natives will bring out the supplies of future 
generations. But this is not likely to hap- 
pen. As the companies fail the plantations 
will pass into the hands of private persons, 
and once on that basis, operated and man- 
aged with tke care and economy that goes with 
private ownership, the industry will come into 
its own. 

Having reviewed rubber culture in its eco- 
so 
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nomic aspects, it now remains to go behind and 
look at another side, one so dark that mere 
fraud and misrepresentation dwindle to insig- 
nificance by contrast. I allude to the ‘‘con- 
tract-labor system” which, brought into exist- 
ence by the scarcity of ‘‘volunteer” labor in the 
tropics, is undoubtedly the worst form of slav- 
ery this world has ever seen. For, whereas the 
fatness of its negroes was the earmark of a 
thrifty plantation in cotton slavery days, and 
prudent planters gave them at least the same 
care and attention a Northern farmer would ac- 
cord to his working beasts, the rubber planter’s 
interest in his peon laborers expires with their 
contract. Consequently he ‘‘works them into 
the crop,” doing it so thoroughly that a large 
percentage, sometimes a majority, die from 
exhaustion and disease bred by the unsanitary 
conditions of life and work that are forced 
upon them. 

It would, indeed, be impossible for the im- 
agination to conceive of a harder fate, picture 
a more miserable figure than that of the poor 
“enganchado” who exchanges the careless 
freedom of his life on the “Plateau” for the 
heated slavery of the tropics. Rightly is he 
named ‘‘enganchado,” for in him its Spanish 
meanings, ‘to indenture, also to entrap, de- 
coy,” are both fulfilled; from first to last he is 
deceived at every turn. Informed by the labor 
contractor in the City of Mexico that he will 
receive good board, easy hours and earn a full 
wage of fifty cents a day from the moment he 
sets foot on the plantation, he finds on arrival 
that fifteen dollars railroad fare and the con- 
tractor’s fee of fifty dollars have been charged 
up against him—or rather, he finds this out at 
the end of his service. Adding seven dollars 
or so for a petate (straw mat), mess pan and 
outfit of cotton clothing—worth actually very 
little over a dollar—and deducting the credit 
of four cents a day at the plantation store for 
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aguardiente and cigarros, it takes him exactly 
one hundred and eighty-eight days to clear his 
debt to the plantation, five more than his six- 
months’ term of service. This, of course, if he 
is never sick, for as he is charged for his board 
when not working, each sick day adds two to 
the length of his term. When his flimsy cot- 
tons wear out—which happens very quickly— 
he has to replace them at the same exorbitant 
prices, and as he cannot return to his pais till 
he has earned railroad fare, it is seldom that he 
is able to leave the plantation before the end of 
a vear. Many do not leave till they are carried 
out, feet first, to the secret graveyard out in the 
jungle; the dark annex established partly to 
avoid the trouble and expense of burial and 
registration at the municipal gravevard miles 
down river, principally to avoid exposure of the 
frightful plantation death-rates. For, worked 
or rather driven from dawn to dark under the 
boiling tropical sun, crowded at night into foul 
galeras which have only the most primitive of 
toilet accommodations and absolutely no pro- 
vision for ablutions, worn by malarias, eaten 
by blood-poisonings, ervsipelas and other scrof- 
ulous diseases, they die like flies and receive as 
little consideration. 

I shall not soon forget my first view of a 
band of enganchados. The plantation to which 
I was going lay up-river from the railroad, and 
I had been traveling on muleback for hours 
along a jungle path which now led through 
dark palm temples, again wound along the 
banks of a babbling arrovo, or threaded the 
oaks of a grassy mead. About me the jungle 
rang with life. Brilliant birds flew overhead, 
flashes of red and gold. The vegetation was 
equally gorgeous. As before said, it was a 
land beautiful enough for old Eden, as well 
fitted to be the abode of innocence and peace, 
and I was riding along in full enjovment of the 
unaccustomed sights and sounds, when a band 


of time-expired enganchados suddenly ap- 
peared among the trees. 

As I had already heard something of the 
system, I studied them closely in passing. Such 
men! Such women! Upon them the dank 
Isthmus climate had wrought its worst. Nota 
face but that was pocked or marked by erup- 
tive disorders; not a body that was straight and 
sound; not a man or woman that walked up- 
rghtly. Yet they were singing, some sort of a 
high nasal chant, in gladness at their escape 
from planter bondage. 

Half a mile further on my horse shied at a 
bundle of rags which turned out, on closer in- 
spection, to be a woman lying flat on her face in 
the mud of a marsh. Her baby, a tiny brown 
attenuation, sat up to its waist in mud and 
water. Though the mother's glazed eyes and 
slow gasping told that she was spent, the sight 
of a white man was sufficient to cause her to 
rise and stagger forward another mile. Still 
further on, a second woman fell from sheer 
weakness as she turned from the path to allow 
my horse to go by, and lav, held down by the 
weight of a ridiculously small bundle. 

When, that evening, I passed some remark 
on their appearance to the American from 
whose plantation they had come, he gave 
an answer which I have put into the mouth 
of a character in my novel, “The Planter.” 
“When they were lined up to pay off, we picked 
twenty-nine out of the thirty to die within a 
month and they were all that were left out of a 
draft of a hundred." A death-rate of ninety- 
nine рег cent.—think of it! When I mentioned 
the mother and child, he replied indifferently, 
“Oh, she’ll crawl off in the jungle and die.” 
Talking of the system later, he also said, “We 
afe only supposed to have them six months but 
we manage to keep them twelve. In that time 
we calculate to get everything out that is in. 
When I've finished with him, a man is never 
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worth a damn again.” Think of it! I repeat, 
then contrast his utterances with this sentence 
taken from the Spanish of a labor contract: 
“In all things the enganchado shall receive from 
the administrador of the plantation the gentle 
treatment a father would accord to his child." 

Gentle treatment, forsooth! It was on this 
man’s plantation that I was witness to the 
flogging of a runaway. When he escaped 
there was no active search. The arroyos 
(watercourses) offer the onlv passage through 
the jungle tangles, and as thev all lead down to 
` the rivers which form the main highways in 
and out of the countrv, it was onlv necessary 
to guard the paths and fords. Sooner or later 
starvation would drive him out—or if he did 
not come, his fate could be divined from the 
skeleton I stumbled upon while hunting one 
day in the jungle. A tattered sarape hid all 
but the leg bones, for in lving down the poor 
devil had muffled his head peon fashion and 
by some chance freak the animals had not dis- 
turbed his last rest. He lay there, a grim 
commentary on the system that had brought 
him to such a. pass,—and will lie there until 
it and its cruelties, having been weighed in 
the balance, shall have passed away. 

Starvation, however, brought this other poor 
fellow out on the verv night that I had been 
pressed into service to watch a path. It was 
not his luck to come my way, else I had surely 
helped him. And first news of his capture 
came when, next morning, a messenger rode 
in to the plantation where I was staving with an 
invitation for all hands to witness the flogging. 
“This chap is good and strong, ” the invitation 
was phrased, ‘‘and we're going to make an ex- 
ample of him that will last the enganchados on 
this river forever." And if absolute brutality 
were the only quality required in an example, 
it certainly ought to have done so. 

To make it more impressive the flogging 
was carried out with all of the precision of 
a military execution. As, at noon, the en- 
ganchados came in from the fields, thev were 
lined up under guard of armed cabos (over- 
seers). Two stakes having been driven into 
the ground about eight feet apart, the runagate 
was stripped, thrown down and tied, feet to one 
stake, hands to the other at the full stretch of 
his arms. Then three men, two cabos and the 
American planter, flogged him at once with 
bejucos, tough, leather-like wands cut from the 
jungle growths. — At the first blow he screamed 
in Spanish, ‘Stop! Stop! I will be good! I will 
be good!” but they continued—flogged him on 
the breast, thighs, neck, face, bellv; would, I 
believe, have flogged him to death if I had 
not called out that they would surely kill him. 
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Then, after throwing vinegar over his wounds: 
thev drove him out to the fields. 

Escapes, however, are not of frequent occur- 
rence, for the laborers are closely guarded both 
at home and abroad, and in describing the 
galerds (prison huts) in-which they are housed 
at night, I cannot do better than to quote from 
ту novel, “The Planter,” the description of 
one on the Colorado: *'Sixty feet long, thirty 
in width, it was builded in the cunning tropic 
fashion without nails, for the bamboo rafters, 
braces, beams, were all bound into the clefts of 
forked posts or upon each other with pliable 
bejucos. A couple of well-directed machete 
strokes would have let out the split pole sides, 
but guarding against this, a mesh of barb wire 
covered them from end to end. Inside, wire 
was also stretched over the rafters, forming a 
bristly ceiling above the double tier of bunks 
which ran down each side. In the lower tier a 
man could not sit uprightly; he would have 
torn his head on the ceiling wire had he essayed 
it in the upper; only a petate (straw mat) came 
between the occupant's bones and the flooring 
of angular palm ribs. Enclosed within a 
barb-wire compound eighteen strands high, the 
galera was a cage—a cage within a cage; and 
to make doubly sure, a night watchman rang 
every half hour a bell that hung in forked posts 
without. ”? 

Into this galera eighty men, women and 
children were crammed at night just as thev 
came in from the field or cookhouse, begrimed 
with labor, drenched with sweat, and were kept 
under lock and key without privacy, sanitarv 
accommodations or provision for ablutions. 
Allowed a couple of hours on Sunday to wash 
their clothing at the river, they were immedi- 
ately marched back to the galera and must, willy 
nillv, go dirtv for the rest of the week. In a 
temperate climate such conditions would breed 
disease. Under the boiling sun of the tropics, 
in a climate so humid that soap melts if left 
exposed on the washstand, and to which thev 
are no more accustomed than their American 
masters, disease is the rule instead of the ex- 
ception. Every night a full third of the field 
force would report sick. And the doctoring? 
Granos (itching sores, largely climatic but 
always aggravated by dirt), cases of erysipelas, 
blood-poisonings from insect bites, were treated 
alike with boracic acid sprinkled on top of 
sweat and dirt. Naturally the sores did not, 
could not, heal, and I have repeatedly seen 
maggots drop out when the filthy wrappings 
were removed. Fever cases were dosed with 
quinine, but, sick or well—unless in the last 
stages of illness—the patients were sent out 
next Фау to the field. 
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On one occasion I saw a man sent outto 
work who was actually within a few days of his 
death. Having acquired some medical repu- 
tation by a successful operation on a man who 
had been thrust through the throat with a 
machete, the planters often asked me to look 
over their sick and when, one day, I diagnosed 
this particular case as incurable, I was aston- 
ished to hear the planter issue the following 
order, “Таке him out to the field and get 
out the last that's in." The sequel, too, is 
unbelievable. Prodded along with machete 
stabs till he gained the field, the poor fellow fell 
down and as he lay, completely exhausted, the 
cabos beat him to death—an act which might 
be equaled, but could hardly be surpassed 
in the Valle Nacional itself where, if a man 
dropped exhausted in the tobacco fields, he was 
simply taken up and thrown into the river. 

Yet cases almost as bad can easily be cited. 
It was in the galera of this plantation—the 
president of which, by the way, was superin- 
tendent of a large Sabbath school in Chicago— 
that a man walked around on the bare bones of 
his feet for two weeks before he was loaded into 
a canoe and sent down river to be dumped 
ashore at the railroad bridge, where he died 
and lay for three months under the car win- 
dows. It was there that a woman was thrown 
down and held while the American labor con- 
tractor poured crude carbolic acid into fright- 
ful sores on her feet and ankles. Turning from 
such cruelties of ignorance to those of inten- 


tion, it was on the next plantation that a woman 
was beaten to death by the Mexican overseer 
whose advances she had resisted. Nor shall I 
soon forget the tears, the trembling voices of the 
four girls who came, the morning after my 
arrival on still another plantation, to complain 
of a crime which is punished in the United 
States by life imprisonment. And to the best 
of my knowledge—were it otherwise I should 
have heard of it—in no one of these and many 
similar cases, were murderers or ravishers pun- 
ished with more than a reprimand. 

And the women—and children? Hard as 
was the lot of the men, theirs was still harder. 
In the dead of night I have heard their heavy 
pantings as they carried water up the steep river 
bank for the breakfast which must be served in 
time to let the men out to the field at daylight. 
When night fell again they would still be on 
their knees in the cookhouse slaving at the 
metales or preparing corn for next day's /orlil- 
las. Let tender mothers picture tiny infants 
lying, stark naked, all day on piles of foul rags, 
devoured by fierce flies, bitten by ants within a 
few feet of the mothers who dared not spare a 
hand from their heavy labor to care for, much 
less caress. Picture the tears that streamed 
down the face of the poor girl who worked all 
day with her dead babe at her side in a cracker 
box. Imagine small children set at work in the 
garden before daylight to pull weeds that drew 
blood from small fingers before night ended the 
task. And, having imagined these things, say 
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what fortune ought to attend enterprises that 
have such bases? 

Of such things I could go on writing without 
end—tell of the man, a fine strong fellow, who 
was beaten for resisting the fraud and violence 
practised upon him, beaten by an. American 
planter and his overseer till the manhood went 
out of him with a wild shriek, and, broken in 
bodv and spirit, he crawled round, a dull dead 
worm, till death took him. I could tell of the 
woman, a patient of mine, who was buried alive 
through the ignorant carelessness that mis- 
took for death the coma induced by a drug; of 
the poor runagate who was drowned crossing 
the Colorado, drifted down to the sandbar op- 
posite the plantation house and lay for three 
days under its windows before the alligators 
took him; of the woman, a respectable girl 
legally married, whose husband was knocked 
on the head while she was ravished by the 
Spanish overseer of an American plantation in 
the presence of a hundred enganchados; of the 
battle when an armed force of planters fell upon 
an unarmed band of escaping enganchados and 
simply strewed the ground with lopped fingers, 
hands and arms that were raised to protect 
heads from the keen machetes. But enough 
has been told to prove the charge that peon 
slavery is the worst form this world has ever 
seen. I will add only a picture of the men at 
work in the fields. 

“Their line was strung for a quarter of a mile 
along the face of the monte (brush and weeds). 
Though this particular planting had been 
cleaned to the dust six months ago, a dense 
tangle now rose thrice the height of a man, 
swamping the voung trees under its fecund 
life. Striking in against the cleared face, the 
tropical sun extracted its essences, heating the 
damp air till it respired like steam; in which 
frightful atmosphere the men worked shearing 
grass, shrubs and weeds close to the ground 
with their heavy machetes. Barely eight 
o'clock, their dirty cottons were already coated 
with a glistening scum of sweat. Their pant- 
ings could be heard at a hundred vards. Yet if 
a man paused—were it only to straighten a 
weary back—the machete of one of the eight 
cabos who oversaw the line would drop flat 
across his shoulders. Exhausting labor in a 
cool climate, it was murder under that boiling 
sun. No northern farmer would have dreamed 
of working a horse in such heat.” 

This picture was drawn from life, and while 
it is onlv fair to state that the plantations of the 
Rio Colorado probablv exhibit the contract- 
labor system at its worst, my observations in 
other localities convinced me that it is but a 
short step from best to worst. On the Trini- 
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dad, for instance—where, as aforesaid, the plan- 
tations are older and larger—the planters share 
the expense of a resident doctor, whose services, 
however,do not seem to make much impression 
on the enormous death rates, for upon one of 
the largest it was necessary to keep a burial 
squad at work every and all day through- 
out the rainy season. ‘It was horrible!" a 
planter's wife told me with a shudder, *‘to pass 
those yawning graves every time one went 
over there to visit.” 

Some planters on this river managed to 
escape personal contact with the brutalities of 
the system by letting out their work to labor 
companies. This, however, merely shifted the 
responsibility one remove; nor can it be shoul- 
dered—as is sometimes tried—upon the Mexi- 
can employees. Having had entire charge of a 
Colorado plantation during the manager’s 
temporary absence, I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to fix the blame. To feel me out, the 
head overseer drew my attention to a calentura 
patient the first time I appeared in the field. 
As I ordered the man back to the galera, he 
produced three others at my next visit, and in 
three days had seventeen men out of sixty rest- 
ing under the trees. | Also he took occasion, one 
day, to express himself on the policy of work- 
ing sick enganchados. 

“T do not like to work them, Sefior, but Don 
R is a hard man (muy duro), a very hard 
man. If I do not, he will find another that will 
—and a man must live." Тһе onus was 
finally placed when, on his return, the manager 
sent the entire sick list out to the field. 

И more evidence is needed, it is supplied by 
a conversation which took place one evening 
between three planters. ‘‘Those we don't kill 
outright crawl up the railroad to die under the 
car windows," one remarked. — "This can’t go 
on forever. Some day the Mexican Govern- 
ment will be compelled to get after us.” 

A fine lad, he was doing his little best on very 
limited means for both his men and plantation. 
On my table lies a letter which tells of im- 
provements he was making in the conditions of 
his men. He was on the right track to work 
out the problems of tropical labor, and it makes 
news which came to hand only the other day 
still more grievous—that he had been shot 
through the heart by his overseer whom he was 
rebuking for misuse of a man. The one ex- 
ception to the general indifference, his remark 
at that time was a protest against things as they 
were and are. But it drew merely a shrug from 
the other planters. 

“Maybe,” one laconically remarked, “but 
in the meantime I'm going to clean mv rubber 
if I kill every damned peon in Mexico. ” 


Barbarous Mexico. 


If it be asked why the Mexican Govern- 
ment has not already interfered, the answer is 
that while it does exercise some supervision 
over the ‘‘Plateau’’ end of the business, the 
enganchado is lost to view in the jungle coun- 
try. As yet there has been no attempt to es- 
tablish in the ''Zerra caliente” the law and 
order which has made life as sacred, property 
as safe or safer, on the “Plateau” than even 
here in the United States. Once a year, to 
be sure, a jefe-politico makes a progress through 
the thousand square miles of tangle that forms 
his bailiwick, but in the meantime Juan and 
Candelario may machete each other into mince- 
meat in the comfortable assurance that the 
jungle runs quickly over a grave. Against his 
coming all things are made straight and plain. 
At the plantations there is hearty welcome, 
good eating, and all eyes are averted from the 
path that leads out to the secret gravevard. 
Being a gentleman before all else, the jefe 
would scorn to look that way, but if anything 
forces itself on his attention—accidents will 
happen, mothers, for instance, have been 
known to resent the slow killing of a son— 
well, someone must рау. So, on the chance of 
an accident that will touch harder on the pocket 
than reputation, both planter and peon breathe 
casier after the jefe's passing. 

And now a word would not be amiss anent 
the causes of the callous indifference displayed 
by American planters. First, the svstem was 
borrowed from the Spaniards of the Valle 
Nacional, whose inhuman treatment of the 
peons on their tobacco and henequen planta- 
tions earned the valley its name, *'hell of the 
Enganchados." Usually shocked during his 
first year at the system's brutalities, the Ameri- 
can planter gets used to them in the second, 
and after a few years’ blunting accepts them as 
necessary if not God-ordained. 

“It cannot be done any other way,” I have 
had them tell me repeatedly. ‘‘ Where there is 
not a sufficiency of natural labor, it must be 
imported. ” 

The latter claim is, of course, true. But 
why, having gone to the trouble of importing 
labor, they should be at such pains to kill it off 
—for I am persuaded that reasonable hours, 
kind treatment and good food would bring the 
plantation death-rates down to а tropical 
normal— passes the bounds of comprehension. 
Bad as it is ethically, it is even worse economics, 
yet, with the exception above mentioned, I did 
not find one planter who would admit, much 
less experiment, with the one solution of the 
problem of tropical labor—colonization on a 
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scale that would supply the demand by natural 
competition. That the plan is practicable is 
proven by the fact that it has been in operation 
for hundreds of years on the Spanish and 
Mexican ‘haciendas of the “Plateau,” upon 
which the peons receive allotments of land suf- 
ficient to raise corn and beans for their famil- 
les rendering a tithe of the crop as rent to the 
hacendado and receiving, in turn, a small dailv 
wage for labor performed on his land. One 
that I visited west of Guadalajara was a model 
of its kind having a church and school within 
its demesnes. Upon it generation after gen- 
eration of peons had lived in peaceful comfort 
under the rule of the same familv. 

A last word remains to be said for the Yaqui 
who, for no other crime than patriotism, for no 
other reason than that he fought for natural 
rights he had successfully defended against 
'Toltec, Aztec and Spaniard and which have 
been repeatedly conceded by Mexican treaties, 
is being deported and sold into perpetual slav- 
ery to the plantations. Whatever is here writ- 
ten of the enganchado, is also true of him, only 
his lot is the harder, for the enganchado is 
cheered always by the hope of an early return 
to his pais. In the last four years, five thou- 
sand of the tribe have been expatriated under 
conditions that were rendered unnecessarily 
cruel. While their men were away at the 
mines, women were rounded up in scores and 
taken out of the country. In the general round- 
ups, wives were separated from husbands, sis- 
ters from brothers, children from mothers; 
infants were torn from the breast and thrown 
on the ground while their mothers were driven 
away. Taken in all, the tragedy of the Yaquis 
is without a parallel in American history. 

In conclusion it has, and will again, be asked 
whether an indignant American opinion can 
have any effect on abuses that obtain across 
our border. It can—first by intervention of 
stockholders in rubber companies who are 
ignorant of conditions on the plantations; sec- 
ondly by reaction upon Mexican public opin- 
ion. Nations which are rising to a higher 
plane of civilization are exceedingly sensitive 
to foreign opinion, and this is especially true of 
Mexico, whose government and people have 
for vears past kept both a close and imitative 
eve upon their northern neighbor. Abuses 
such as are herein set forth can only be done in 
a hole and corner. When the Mexican Gov- 
ernment realizes that they stand out in the open 
light of дау, it will speedily make an end by 
enforcing in the tropics the same law and order 
which prevail over the ‘‘ Plateau.” 
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ARKNESS was coming on in the 
harbor of Hong Kong. — Ashore, 
where the citv lav like a breaking 
wave at the base of the Peak, the 

lights twinkled and multiplied; across the 
water the evening breeze flurried and then 
fell still, as if a curtain had been drawn 
between the ships and the land. We sat on 
the quarter-deck of the little bark Omega, 
a group of men acquainted with many coasts 
and seas, and talked of home. Nichols was 
speaking,—Nichols, who belonged to the East, 
and hadn't been out of it for vears. He 
leaned against the after house, clad in white, 
and revealed things which are mentioned only 
by night, when a man's face cannot be seen. 

“T found a letter from Cliff Staples waiting 
for me when I got in this time," hesaid. ''He 
writes to me about twice a vear, and always 
directs his letters to Hong Kong. І like to hear 
from him. All my folks are dead, vou know, 
and he's the only soul who thinks of me at 
home. Like to hear from him,—it's more than 
that! I find myself looking for his letters with a 
very serious and sentimental eagerness. Some- 
times they reach me up the coast, or down 
among the islands, in lonesome places, in dis- 
agreeable places—and suddenly 1 remember 
that I've got a friend.” 

Nichols paused, and a long silence fell under 
the Omega’s awning. We all had our friends 
about the world, and his words brought them 
to mind. After a while, he took up the thread 
again, 

“Tt always touches me to read one of Clii’s 
letters," he went on, in a rather subdued voice. 
“They grip me, with the power of memory. 
It's vears and vears now since we've seen each 
other; we went ditferent. wavs. Гуе wan- 
dered, and he's settled down. He earned an 
honest fortune, retired while his life was still 
fresh, and went home to the town where we 
were bovs together. Hes fixed up the old 
familv place there, has a fine garden in the 
summer, keeps a barn full of horses, experi- 
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ments with hens, and is really happy. He 
writes me all about these things, asks my ad- 
vice in regard to repairs on the house, remarks 
how much Га like a taste of his green corn 
and strawberries, describes the view from his 
window since he's had the trees cut away; why, 
he's as tickled as a boy with a pair of red- 
topped shoes. And Pm not sure but he's 
right. None of it would suit me for a minute, 
mind vou; I'm too nomadic, too—well, un- 
balanced, at odds with civilization—to stand 
such a Paradise long. But he's different, and 
I'm not denying his wisdom. I must confess, 
too, that his letters draw me. "They do. 
'That's the worst of a disposition like mine; 
all that I haven't. got, seems so fine and de- 
sirable in a dream; and yet I know very well 
that I've got what I really wanted. He 
thinks that he's found the best reward of life, 
and that makes it so for him. But for me— 
it's nothing but a dream. 

“Such generalities don't cover a fraction of 
his letters, though. They're full of personal 
matters,—thoughts, reminiscences, advice, 
news; and always couched in terms of great 
friendliness. Perhaps these parts touch me 
most of all. I feel his interest in me, his af- 
fection for me, as strong now as when we were 
together. I've never had cause to doubt him. 
At this late vear, I sit down and wonder at it. 
Why does he care? And then my mind goes 
back along the course of life, and I see here and 
there the things he’s done for me,—little things, 
sometimes, but things that counted in the long 
run. And I know that he’s been a friend. " 

Nichols moved his chair, and his face 
showed for an instant in the light of a swinging 
lantern. Cliff Staples and I grew up in one 
of those old New England ship-building towns,” 
he went on quickly. “Everyone in that town 
followed the sea, and had for generations. 
Cliff's grandfather and mine were pioneers in 
the coasting business, way back along, and 
always were fast friends. His father was a rich 
retired sea-captain; mine was poor and still 
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sailing when I was young. But that didn’t 
make any difference. He had everything that 
a boy could ask for,—guns, boats, skates, fish- 
ing-rods, baseballs,—the best of everything; but 
he shared with me. It’s been my lot to be 
always lacking,—always the receiver, and 
never the giver. "That's why I marvel that he 
took to me at an age when most bovs are cads. 
Anyway, he liked me; and I admired him. I 
can't recollect when we weren't chums. 

“We went away to the same school, and 
roomed together. That was when we were 
fifteen or so, the most tremendous and dis- 
trustful time in the world for a boy. We 
stayed friends through that stress, and grew 
closer as we touched and discussed bigger and 
more vital things. There were a few rocks on 
which we split, too,—girls, for instance. He 
had always been a great girl's boy, because he 
was so much of a boy's boy: later he became 
one of those men who exert a powerful at- 
traction over women. I was a bov's boy, too, 
and would have been a girl's boy if— But we 
won't go into that side of the story. You see, 
from a young fellow I'd been attached to one 
girl. Ihad extraordinary principles and ideals 


for a bov; now that it's all over, I can see that I 
was too serious for my own happiness. But 
Cliff was a free agent, as boys should be; and 
of course he did many daring and ridiculous 
and unwise things. That made the girls love 
him all the more; and it made me admire him 
against my will. I was his room-mate, and it 
meant a lot to me in my heart of hearts to have 
him the leading spirit of the school. It also 
caused me to wonder more and more why he 
clung to me; there were rich fellows in the 
school, and fellows with plenty of dash and 
recklessness, while I was quiet, morose, and had 
a reputation forindependence and quick speech. 
Once or twice I broached the subject. *Why, 
didn't we come here together?' he'd answer, 
‘You don't want to break up, do you, Skeet?’ 
They used to call me Skeet for a nick-name, 
short for mosquito, because I was small and 
fiery. 

*** No, of course I don’t,’ I'd say; and then 
I'd go on to remind him how little I had, and 
how far out of his class I was in a good many 
of the school affairs; how his money had fur- 
nished the room, and how most of the things in 
it were his. He'd stop me short. ‘I wouldn't 
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have anyone else around,’ he'd say. ‘You're 
dean, and I know you.’ 

“But I'm nobody?! I'd insist. 

*** Aren't you as good a ball-plaver as we've 
got?" he'd ask. 'Can't vou lick any boy. in 
this school ?? 

“I don't mean that way,’ Га tell him. ‘I 
mean socially. I’m not in vour ring.’ 

“Shut up, you fool?! he'd vell at me. ‘Don't 
be so sensitive! You ought to know better.’ At 
such moments I felt that he was a friend. 

“Then there were the long evenings we 
spent together, when it was quiet around the 
school, or when the sober mood that hovers 
over boys got hold of us. We'd lie for hours 
on the bed and talk of nameless things, trving 
to fathom the secrets that vears would only 
teach us to leave alone. We talked of right 
and wrong, of love, of ambition,—oh, ves, very 
much of ambition. The world looked big and 
rosy to us, and in our hearts we felt something 
like an answer to the call. I can hear him vet, 
lving there beside me and planning a fortune 
and a career. His dreams comprehended 
nothing small; the biggest results he knew of, 
were what he wanted; and with that inborn ar- 
rogance of his, he spoke of them as already ac- 
complished. ‘You'll have a fortune, too,’ 
he'd always say. ‘Some day we'll both have 
enough, and we'll go home and settle down. 
We'll each have a wife and family, and we'll 
have boats, and horses, and evervthing we 
want, and people will look at us and envy us.’ 
Then he'd reach over and pat me on the arm. 
‘We can do it?" he'd зау. That was it,—we 
could do it! He thought of me, too; he cared 
almost as much for my success as for his own. 
That showed me, too, that he was a friend. 

“You wait—vou хее! I remember he was 
fond of saving.  Well—I've seen. I've told 
you that he's got what he wanted, what he was 
dreaming of even then. But we were always 
different; though for the moment my dreams 
may have been much like his. Life teaches— 
and a man's a fool not to be satisfied. 

"I suppose we were older than boys are at 
sixteen. now-a-davs. We had to be. My 
father died at sea in the spring of my sixteenth 
year, and I left school at once апа shipped 
before the mast. You understand? In the 
space of a day I became the head of the family, 
and we were poor. I had to make a start of 
that career. [lost sight of my friend, and vears 
passed by. He followed me to sea in a vear or 
two, in one of his father's ships; and when he 
was twenty-one, had worked up to a command. 
I heard from him now and then. I'd been 
having what vou might with justice call hard 
luck, and was still a mate when he became a 
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captain. I wasn't with the right people, I 
reckon; and then two or three unfortunate 
things happened to set me back. My dispo- 
sition was against me, to boot; I was too sensi- 
tive, too proud. I stuck things out, instead of 
quitting and shifting; well, in a way 1 Лай to 
stick them out, on account of the folks at home. 
I hadn't realized the odds against me when I 
started out; but I saw it more clearly as time 
went on. 

" Once, out on the West Coast in Pisagua,I 
was in port with Cliff for a day; he arrived just 
as we were getting ready to sail. He'd been 
captain of the Challenger for a couple of vears, 
and I was mate of the Wandering Jew. You 
can't imagine how miserably I felt, as I watched 
him round to and anchor. I didn't want to see 
him; I was ashamed. All the old intimacy 
seemed gone; I thought of him with anger. 
He was a captain, and I was a mate; a gulf lay 
between us. I began to hope that he wouldn't 
come near me; but probably that would have 
hurt me most of all. Anyway, he didn't come 
till evening, and I caught sight of his boat before 
she got alongside. I could see him in the 
stern-sheets; and I tell you my heart was full 
of rage and bitterness. When he came over 
the side, I got out of the way. "The captain 
met him, and took him aft and down below. I 
wouldn't even indulge myself in a look at him: 
but when I thought he must be out of sight, I 
glanced aft and saw him standing at the head 
of the companionway, evidently trying to lo- 
cate me among the men. He seemed to have 
grown into a fine-looking chap; the air of suc- 
cess hung about him. I cursed him under my 
breath, and hoped to God he wouldn’t send 
for me. He had too much sense for that; but 
soon after I'd gone below for the evening, I 
heard someone knocking outside. ‘Come in!’ 
I snapped. The door opened, and he stood 
there looking at me. 

“What kind of a game is this vou're putting 
up?" he asked, a trifle too sharply. 

'** No game at all, sir,’ I said in апау voice. 
‘T was busy forward when you came aboard, 
and couldn't leave.’ 

“I guess vou could havestoppedlong enough 
to shake hands with a fellow,’ he answered. 

“Then all the dirt that had been rising in me 
through the day broke loose, and I said some- 
thing that I regretted as soon as it was uttered. 
‘I didn't suppose you'd care to shake a mate's 
hand,’ I snarled. 

“His face flushed crimson, and suddenly he 
came in and shut the door. ‘You don't have 
to, vou know, if vou don't want to,’ I went on, 
with that devilish persistence that gets into us 
when we've made a mistake. 
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** Shut up!’ he cried, almost choking. Не 
gazed at me some seconds, struggling to con- 
trol himself. ‘It’s been a long time since 
we've seen each other,’ he said at last. ‘If 
you want to spoil it by fighting, why go ahead 
and talk. Only ГЇЇ get-out.’ He kept his 
hand on the door-knob, and our eyes met. І 
turned away, leaned on the desk, and 
buried my face on my arms. I was listening 
for the sound of the door, and expected him 
togo. Instead he took a step, and put his 
hand on my shoulder. ‘Don’t be such a 
fool, Skeet!’ he said, and the old nickname 
shot into my heart like a knife. Pain and dis- 
appointment and memory came on me all at 
once, and I cried likeachild. After a while, we 
sat down on the bunk and began to talk. He'd 
had disappointments, too, as 
I learned, but they had come 
with success, and were easier 
to bear. He was getting on; 
I was standing still. I told 
him so, and he swore at 
me. ‘How old are you?’ he 
` asked scornfully. ‘Anyone 
would think, to hear you 
talk, that you were a little 
old man. Your life's all 
ahead of you yet, every bit 
of it! Oh, I knew it, but it 
did me good to hear him say 
so. I was in need of en- 
couragement just then. And 
gradually, as we talked, we 
came to be friends again, 
and the years were swept 
aside. Things that I'd 
buried, things that I'd for- 
gotten, revived in my heart, 
—hopes, dreams, longings, 
the ambition that was in 
danger of being soured in 
me too young. He asked 
about the girl, and I told 
him that she was still wait- 
ing. ‘She’s got to keep on 
waiting,’ I said. ‘That’s 
what makes it so hard.’ 

*He touched my arm 
again. ‘But she's glad to 
wait,’ he answered. ‘That 
ought to make it easy." 

“It seemed as if his words 
broke through a great cloud 
that washanging over meday 
and night. ‘It does—some- 
times,’ I admitted. Then I 
looked at him, and realized 
how suddenly and strangely 
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happy I was. ‘Cliff, it’s a lonesome fight,’ I 
said, half to myself. ‘You’ve done me a lot of 
good.’ 

““T think of you often, and that does me 
good,’ he answered. ‘You’re the only fellow 
who ever stuck to me through thick and thin. 
I can’t forget that. That’s why you hurt me 
to-night, when I came aboard.’ 

“І was sick—heartsick,’ I told him. 
understand, don’t vou ?? 

*** You're the same old boy,’ he said a bit 
irritably. ‘What’s the sense of making your- 
self suffer so?’ 

“We sailed the next morning, and I didn't 
see Cliff again face to face. But he was on 
deck when, we crossed the Challenger’s stern, 
waving his hands and watching us through a 
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HE SAID AND THE OLD NICKNAME SHOT 


“I WENT DOWN TO THE DESERTED BATTERY AND FACED THE RIVER AND THE WIND AND THE SETTING SUN" 


long glass. ‘Good luck, Skeet!’ he shouted 
across the water, regardless of the listening 
crews. ‘Good luck, Skeet!’ It made me laugh 
from sheer pleasure, and I could even cry 
‘Good luck, Captain!’ without smothering the 
word. For many weeks my heart was light- 
ened by the memory of that night and the re- 
newal of our friendship. Maybe the inspira- 
tion lasted longer than I reckoned; maybe he 
changed my life in the space of an hour. My 
old spirit was on its last legs when he appeared; 
I might have taken a turn down-hill, and 
become an ordinary bum. Who knows? He 
came at the right time, and brought me out of a 
bad mood. Little things intluence our lives; 
things that are so easy to do and vet so often 
remain undone. In such ways, he has proved 
himself a friend. 

“Two years more passed by, with no change 
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in my luck; and I heard that Cliff had left the 
sea, married a girl I knew at home, and gone 
into business in New York. He didn't write 
me the news; I suppose he was so busy that he 
just didn't get around to it, but at the time my 
morbid sensitiveness conjured up another rea- 
son. Iimagined that at last he considered him- 
self above me, and wanted to drop me. 
said I, there isn't an easier person to drop on 
the face of the earth. So I proceeded to drop 
myself. When I got around to New York 
again I didn't look him up or send him any 
word. My own affairs were at a pretty low 
ebb. Pd been sticking to the Wandering Jew 
for a number of years, on the promise of a com- 
mand from her owners; but every time we came 
in, for some reason or other, the promise 
wouldn't be fulfilled, and I'd go out mate again. 
At last, after I'd practically thrown awav rive 
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years, they'd gone into bankruptcy just before 
we arrived in New York that trip; and I found 
myself on the beach, with a record of having 
been mate too long. The temporary revival 
of spirits that I'd experienced in Pisagua, had 
been properly thumped out of me, and I was 
bitterer and more discouraged than ever. If 
га had any sense, I'd have gone to Cliff at 
once. But the malady of my ill-luck made 
that the most impossible thing in the world. 
Confound him for a stuck-up prig, I said. I 
wouldn’t let myself believe what I knew, deep 
down in my heart; I wanted to think him cad- 
dish and untrue, so that I could have just so 
much more mud to sling at life and the world. 
And so a few weeks passed, while I hung 
around South Street and made a desultory 
search for another ship. 

“T stopped at a hotel on the waterfront, 
where all the sea-faring men used to put up in 
those days. When night came around I'd sit 
in the office and talk with someone who hap- 
pened to be sober, or else go to my room and 
pace the floor. I wouldn't travel with the 
crowd, and spend money, and raise cain. Lord! 
I couldn't. The money was needed at home; 
and something inside me made the rest of it 
impossible. The girl was still waiting—still 
trusting. I'd have given the world to run 
home and see them all, but felt that I had to 
find a job at once. And then, one evening, 
while I was brooding in the corner of the 
office, I looked up and saw Cliff standing in 
front of me. ‘Hello, Skeet,’ he said, holding 
out his hand. ‘I was thinking of you this 
afternoon. Let's go up to your room.’ 

“T felt like an ass, and, of course, that made 
me angry with him for finding me. He must 
have known that he was treading on eggs, for 
he talked strictly business, and was very care- 
ful to avoid word or sign of reproach. He had 
a proposition to make to me; he knew of a ship 
that I could buy into, and was ready to lend 
me the money. А perfectly unreasonable 
antipathy to the plan struck me, and I refused 
his offer point blank. I couldn't take his 
money or his patronage. 

“АП right, Skeet,’ he said. 
best.’ 

“Поп? think I’m ungrateful,’ I answered, 
stumbling into an awkward apology. ‘The 
fact is, Гуе about completed a deal to go into 
another ship, and I can’t very well drop out.’ 

“What ship is that?! he inquired. 

***Don't ask me now,’ I said. ‘When it's 
settled, I'll come around and tell you about it.’ 

“«That’s the ак!” he replied. ‘Come 
around anyway. Come over and call on 
us some evening. We're always at home.’ 
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He told me where he lived, and then went 
away. 

“What I'd said to him about a ship was part 
truth and part lie. I had that very morning 
heard of a little bark with a captain's interest 
for sale; but until the words passed my lips, the 
notion of buying into her hadn't entered my 
head. Where would the money come from? 
But after he'd gone it came to me that I'd have 
to make good my word. Why not? Why 
couldn't I tackle big things, too? I knew of 
some well-to-do relatives who might have faith 
in mestill. Standing there in the middle of the 
room, in the shake of a lamb's tail I tacked 
ship and stood out into uncharted waters. I 
congratulated myself on my decision; I told 
myself that I was a man of spirit, with plenty of 
fight left in me still. Again Cliff had per- 
Íormed the thankless office of a friend. 

“And luck took a sudden flip in my direction. 
I called on my relatives, met with a favorable 
reception, asked for the first loan of my life, and 
found that it wasn’t such a mean business after 
all I was filled with a new lease of life; I was 
accomplishing something. In a week’s time 
I'd given my note, taken and paid over my 
money, and was captain of the bark Ella, Boo 
tons register, painted white with a round, Eng- 
lish stern, and hailing from Portland, Maine. 
I saw Cliff, and was able to talk to him as man 
to man. He wanted me to spend that night 
with him, but I didn't have time. The bark 
was in Boston loading lumber for the River, 
and I took three days for a trip home to see 
mother and the girl. You can imagine it all,— 
a man still in the flush of youth, throwing sober- 
ness and bitterness and ill-luck to the winds at 
the first little stroke of fortune that had come 
his way, full of strength and happiness, and 
seeing his course clear at last to the only thing 
we live for and hope for and suffer for. Those 
Íew days at home are one of my happiest mem- 
ories. Mother was so glad to see me; and when 
I talked with her, I felt that my life had been 
well worth while. And the girl who had been 
so glad to wait all this time, met me in the old 
way, still true and full of love. "Thank God' 
I said, she wouldn't have to wait much longer. 
One trip would clear things up a bit, and when 
I returned from the River we could be mar- 
ried. We made all sorts of plans, as people 
will when they're in love; and tite world grew 
big and rosy again, just as it had seemed before 
I knew what it was. Were vouchsafed such 
moments, against our better judgment, to give 
us strength to live at all, I reckon. 

“ Му luck held good. I had $22.00 a thou- 
sand on lumber to Buenos Ayres that trip, and 
out there I got a freight of $5,000 lump sum 
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home on hides and wool. Тһе little bark could 
sail. Why, we made the line from Boston in 


twenty-two days, and that’s clipper time. We 
were forty-five days going out, and six weeks 
from the day I arrived in Buenos Ayres I sailed 
for home, with every prospect of a four months’ 
round trip. Then, up off Fernando de Nor- 
ohna on the passage home, I was run down 
one night in the middle of a howling squall by 
a big English ship—I presume she was English, 
for I caught a glimpse of painted ports—and 
literally cut in two. We had just time to get 
out of her in the boats before she sank; and in 
the darkness and confusion the ship that had 
rammed us disappeared. 

“Our experience was dramatic and interest- 
ing; but I'm telling vou a story of the heart, and 
it's enough to say that the little bark was gone. 
You know how much she meant to me, how 
I'd worked for her, what vears lay behind the 
getting of her, what hopes I'd built on the in- 
secure foundation of her frame. Well, here we 
were, suddenly thrown into a couple of open 
boats in the height of a tropic squall—and she 
was gone. The squall passed, the sea grew 
calm, stars came out thickly, and I covered mv 
face with my hands to think. It was a terrible 
blow to me; each moment disclosed new conse- 
quences, and I hardly dared to look at what I 
saw. Morning dawned at last, and we shaped 
our course in the general direction of Pernam- 
buco. To make it short, we fetched the coast 
of Brazil to the northward of Cape St. Roque, 
and there fell in with a steamer that picked us 
up and brought us to New York. The vovage 
was over, in even less than four months’ time; 
and Га risen on the top of one wave only to be 
swamped by the next. 

“The steamer docked in Brooklyn one noon, 
I remember, and I went down to the foot of 
Atlantic Avenue and took a South Ferry boat 
to New York. І сап see South Street growing 
nearer and nearer, as I watched it then. Back 
to old New York—dear old New York, where 
people fool themselves into having a good time 
—sweet old New York, where they rob you, 
and cheat you, and grind you, and curse what’s 
left of your immortal soul! What would vou 
expect—a happy laugh, a care-free glance, 
an undaunted spirit? Jolly Jack the Sailor 
home from roving the raging main, with a varn 
of shipwreck'and adventure on the open sea, a 
breezy hail, and a kiss for every lass around the 
corner? No—I was a long wav from the fabled 
tar. Iwas justa man, absolutely disheartened, 
absolutely undone. My luck had failed me 
again. And I stood there on the bow of the 
ferryboat and watched South Street draw near, 
—the familiar haunts, the piers crowded with 
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ships, the air full of sound and activity. It was 
all waiting for me, to hear my story, to Iaugh, 
and then to smite me again. 

“I had affairs that demanded immediate at- 
tention and was busy the greater part of the 
afternoon; so busy that I really didn't have 
time to think. But after a while I'd done all 
that I could that day. The sun got lower and 
the air grew very cold; it was midwinter, and 
a penetrating northwester was blowing. I 
went down to the deserted Battery and faced 
the river and the wind and the setting sun. I 
stood there a long time without moving, think- 
ing unutterable things; the gale didn't touch 
me—lI was beyond mere physical sensation and 
pain. All the thoughts that I'd been formu- 
lating in a vague way throughout the afternoon, 
all the thoughts of the past two weeks, every- 
thing that I hadn't dared to think, accumulated 
and came on me swiftly, as memories will do 
when vou stand beside the dead body of some- 
опе you love. This was the end. I saw it like 
a picture spread across the shafts of the sun- 
set, and gazed at it with unwinking eyes. The 
ship had been only partially insured; I was in 
debt, stranded, without a future, without a de- 
serving past, standing alone in the dusk with 
the city behind me and the bay at my feet, like 
a man isolated in the midst of a terrible night- 
mare. It seemed too much. God knows I'd 
carried truth in my heart so far; but what was 
the use of a true heart now? And then, without 
warning, thoughts of the girl struck me; the 
scene widened like a swift panorama, and I 
realized fully, comprehensively, decisively, the 
extent of my misfortune. I couldn’t stand it; 
blindness fell on my eyes, something snapped, 
and I lost my mind. 

“I found myself on South Street. An hour 
or two must have passed unaccounted for; 
evening had come, the arc-lights were sputter- 
ing overhead, and a flurry of snow fell from a 
low cloud. I wondered where I'd been, and 
what Га said. The fact that I wasn't іп cus- 
todv proved that I'd been walking. І felt cold, 
hungrv, abandoned. "There wasn't a place in 
the city where I cared to go, or a soul I wanted 
to speak to. Cliff? Impossible! I could no 
more have gone to him than I could have 
begged for bread on the street corners. 
Thoughts kept pressing on me, and I thrust 
them aside. No, no! I must go somewhere. 
To the hotel and sit in my room, staring at the 
four walls till they moved and shouted at me? 
I—I didn't dare. Walk the streets? I was 
staggering already. I pushed open the door of 
a saloon and entered a noisy, beer-smelling 
room. Men lined the bar, most of them sail- 
ors. I recognized two or three faces, saw them 
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turn to me, light up with drunken feeling, 
detach themselves from the crowd, approach. 
I wheeled and fled for the open air. Anything 
but that! I thought of getting drunk myself, 
but couldn't bear the idea. At least, I'd fight 
it out in my right mind. What was left? I 
wandered on, and by and by brushed against a 
woman. The touch thrilled me. It seemed 
to me that if I could only talk to a woman I'd 
be all right for a while. 

“A man ranged up beside me, and took the 
bag out of my hand—I’d been carrying it un- 
consciously. I whirled on him, drew back my 
fist to strike, and saw that it was Cliff. ‘I’ve 
just been down to Fred’s,’ he said. ‘I was 
looking for you.’ 

“Well, you've found me,’ I answered. 
‘Give me back that grip.’ 

*** No, Pll carry it,’ he insisted. 
you going?’ 

** "To hell!’ I cried. 

“Не uttered an exclamation. ‘Not this trip,’ 
he said. ‘You’re coming home with me now.’ 

“<No, I won't, I growled. ‘I can't. I 
mustn’t. I don’t want to. I don’t give a 
single, solitary damn for anybody or anything. 
Let me alone!’ 

“*Grace called me up this afternoon,’ he 
went on, as if I hadn’t spoken. ‘She read in 
the papers that you were in, and told me to 
bring you home for dinner and all night.’ 

“(J don’t believe it!’ I snarled. 'You're 
making that up. You want to play on my 
feelings.’ 

“For answer I felt his arm slip into mine. 
‘I want you to come, if that’s what you're 
driving at,' he said. "The resistance suddenly 
died out of me, and I followed him toward the 
ferry like a truant boy. 

‘We held no conversation on the journey to 
his house. Waves of sensation swept over me, 
alternate emotions of anger and penitence, of 
mutiny, and remorse; I felt the black mood 
leaving me, and fought to hold it, because I 
hadn't dissipated it unaided. Don’t think me 
too despisable; in that mental chaos I con- 
ceived that it was weak to accept assistance. 
If I myself couldn't conquer, then God help 
me—that was the idea. He sat beside me 
stolidly, a prosperous, well-groomed New 
Yorker. I tried to whip up a sort of fanatical 
hatred of him, but it wouldn't live. Му mind 
wandered, and it occurred to me that the hour 
was late for him to be in the city. Не had been 
searching in bar rooms, along docks—heaven 
knows where! I turned and looked at him, and 
my memory crossed the intervening years and 
I recalled the heart of the man as I'd known it 
—as it still was. He could do this for me! 
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“С, I said, ‘I guess you'll have to for- 
give me for being a fool.’ 

* He laughed, as if he'd been expecting the 
remark. ‘You can't help that,’ he answered. 
‘You always were the biggest fool alive. Just 
then we got off the car at his house, and he put 
his arm in mine again. ‘Forget it,’ he said, as 
we went up the steps. *We'll just have a good 
old evening, and then turn in, and to-morrow 
we'll talk business." 

“His wife met us in the hall—I reckon she'd 
been waiting to open the door herself, thinking 
that a servant would seem inhospitable to me. 
I hadn't seen her since their marriage, and 
couldn't help noticing how sweet and lovely 
she'd grown. You know what a revelation it is 
to meet someone you've known as a girl, and 
realize that she's become a woman, and a wife, 
and a mother. She took my hand with a fa- 
miliarity that went to my heart, and said some- 
thing light and happy and natural, which 
cleared the air and made me feel very much at 
my ease. It was so late that we left our coats 
and went in to dinner at once. Such a meal they 
had; and I was faint with hunger! I remem- 
ber the biscuits; they were like puffs of feath- 
ers, and I wouldn't dare say how many I ate. 
Then I learned that she had baked them with 
her own hands, especially for me; and it 
touched me to the inmost core of my heart. 
They cared; they had thrown about me the at- 
mosphere of home! We talked of old times 
when we were young together—the good old 
times. Finally, with a woman's half-daring, 
half-shrinking way she asked about the girl I 
loved; and, strange to say, I found myself will- 
ing to mention her name. I opened my heart 
to them across the table, and she made little 
sounds of sorrow and sympathy, and he sat 
looking straight ahead with clear, bright eyes. 
The barrier once down, I talked as I probably 
never talked before or since; my heart seemed 
to become purged of anguish and rebellion, 
and I saw them listening in a noble glow of 
friendliness. 

“We went upstairs to Cliff's smoking-room, 
and fell into deep leather chairs. Grace got 
the cigars for us, and lighted a match for me, 
and put a little pillow behind my head. Then 
she sat on the arm of Cliff's chair and leaned 
against his shoulder. I watched them. *Don't 
move,’ I said. ‘Don’t speak for a while.’ 
She laughed, and suddenly got up and took my 
hand. ‘Come with me,’ she said. ‘I’ve got 
something that I want to show you.' The 
babies, of course! I'd forgotten all about 
them, and cursed myself for an unmannerly 
boor. When we were alone on the stairs she 
confided in me. ‘Cliff said you wouldn't 
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like to see them,’ she whispered. ‘But I 
wanted to show them to you so much. They 


look so cunning when they're asleep. I 
hardly dared—but you may feel differently 
when you see them.’ 

** My dear girl,’ I answered humbly, ‘it vou 
can forgive me for not asking f 

“< Oh, I never thought of such a thing,’ she 
assured me. ‘Cliff said it might hurt vou, but 
that’s foolish, Skeet. Men are such foolish 
things when they get lonesome.’ I touched 
her arm. How well she understood! 

“They lay in two little cribs—a boy and a 
girl—real babies! I could see how healthy and 
handsome they were. Something was wrong 
with the clothes and things about their necks, 
and she bent over and made it right. *Aren't 
they beautiful?’ she asked. * Beautiful!’ I re- 
peated. I wasn’t thinking of the babies at all. 
I was thinking of my life, a hard life spent 
among men on the sea, a life of fighting and 
brutality, so foreign to all this that it took my 
breath away. And then I thought of what I 
wanted, of the woman who was waiting, and 
the old, old dream of love. I wonder if she 
knew how much it did hurt me, after all. I 
think she did, and I bless her for it. Women 
are very wise in an instinctive wav; and it's 
better to suffer normally than to conjure 
suffering. 

“When she brought me back, she left us 
alone together. We didn't see her again till 
she came in late in the evening to tell us it was 
bed-time. ‘You'll tire him all out, Cliff, spin- 
ning yarns,’ she said, and then turned to me. 
‘It does Cliff so much good to talk over old 
times,’ she went on. ‘He never knows when 
to stop.’ Graceful, tactful woman! She went 
with us to my room, and made sure that the bed 
was properly arranged. Cliff and I stood 
watching while she went for some of those big 
California blankets—the kind they don't make 
any more—and tucked them in and smoothed 
them down, for it was a bitter cold night. 

** Grace, you're too fussy,’ Cliff said. 
wants to get to bed.’ 

“I laughed at the pure humor of the remark. 
Think of it—and I hadn't seen a decent woman 
for months. ‘You ought to be shot,’ I told 
him. ‘Why, Grace, I'd willingly stand here at 
the foot of this bed all night if vou'd fuss around 
for me that long.’ 

*** You poor old boy,’ she said. ‘I wish—? 
She didn't go on, but I knew what she was 
thinking of. I wished it, too. Wed both 
been waiting—too long. 

“Then they left me alone, with my life 
changed again. Yes, between them they'd 
drawn me out of desperate straits this time. 


*He 
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I put on one of Cliff's nightshirts and climbed 
down under those wide, soft blankets; and oh, 
the peace of it, the tranquility! Nothing could 
touch me for a while. I couldn't even think, 
I was so dead tired; and I'd have been per- 
fectly happy if I hadn't been so lonesome. 
All the pent-up affection of years seemed 
bursting in my heart. The babies had started 
it and the woman had kept it before my eves. 

“But in spite of it all I slept like a log— 
dreamlesslv, too, much to my surprise. I 
awoke late, in a room full of sunlight and as 
quiet as my room at home. A wonderful 
buovancy ran in my blood; I was able to think 
calmly, and dared to grasp my poor tangled 
affairs. I wonder if you understand? I doubt 
if Га have pulled through that night, if he 
hadn't found me. And here I was, alive with 
the resilient spirit of youth, making plans, look- 
ing ahead, still fighting, by the grace of God 
and the ministration of a friend! Oh, I saw it 
then, and comprehended the extent of my debt. 

“Later in the forenoon, I went to the office 
with Cliff, and put myself into his hands. He 
had money and ships and influence; the turning 
point was passed in my career. I went home, 
married, and sailed for the East, captain of a 
fine vessel, all inside of two months. Luck 
smiled again—I know that it can smile. But 
I'm not thinking of material things when I say 
that I'd rounded the outer buoy; I’m thinking 
of life, of the internal arrangement of mys- 
teries that we call consciousness; and I turned 
the corner on that course as I lay in Cliff's 
guest-chamber that morning, and woke up to a 
new and more altruistic outlook. I learned 
there the lesson that he and the world had been 
trying to teach me ever since I'd struck out as a 
boy. 

“So much has happened to me since then, 
that I've forgotten half of it. You may have 
heard the story—and you've probably for- 
gotten it, too. Luck has pursued me, in dif- 
ferent and subtle guises. Ilost my wife in less 
than a year after our marriage. My mother 
died soon after, and with her went my last grip 
on home. But I've had money enough, ships, 
position, success, everything that I wanted of 
what was left to take. Гуе cut adrift from 
my native country, I've sought and found ad- 
venture, I've tasted power,—and now I know 
what's true and what's false. I've had few 
friends—írom choice,—but one man has al- 
ways stuck by те. He lives on the opposite 
side of the globe now, and writes me regularly 
about the dream that he's made come true. 
I cling to him desperately—perhaps I need 
him yet. He's all I’ve brought with me 
through a hard and changing world." 
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THE SLAVISH RESIDENCE OF 
HON. UNCLE TOM 


BY 
WALLACE IRWIN 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


from the heart of domestic woe: 
““Кеер a Japanese Servant over three 
months and he isn’t worth keeping.” Hashi- 
mura Togo had now reached his third month 
of service in the home of Mrs. Beverley Smith. 
His descent from the pinnacle of efficiency to 
the slough of uselessness had been—like Mr. 
Vergil’s trip to Hades—a steady, gradual, 
pleasant downward slide. Life became now, 
to the Smith family, a gloomy round of post- 
poned meals, burned vegetables, broken plat- 
ters and of indignant callers vainly awaiting 
Togo’s attention at the door-bell. 
To do Togo full justice, he showed no surly 
* or peevish humors in his day of disgrace. He 
was merely too absorbed in the inward Self to 
consider the outward Kitchen. What dis- 


MONG the housekeepers along the 
A Pacific Coast there isa maxim wrung 


tracted plea of Mrs. Beverley Smith could. 


arouse her servant from his leisurely contem- 
plation? Tearfully she came to him and said, 
““'Торо, can’t you take pains? That vase you 
cracked this morning was real Satsuma, abso- 
lutely impossible to replace." Togo sipped the 
air reverently through his teeth. ‘‘So sorry!” 
he exclaimed, as though rebuking the care- 
lessness of some remote ancestor. 

One morning Mr. Beverley Smith looked up 
from a mess of weak, warm coffee and scorched 
eggs and smote the table with the fist of pro- 
test. 

** Gertrude," he inquired, ‘‘what on earth is 
that Jap boy good for?” 

“It’s too bad,” said Mrs. Smith nervously. 
*« He's such an intelligent little fellow when he 
tries. I think he reads too much. All week 
he has been poring over ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’; 
and yesterday I found him with a German dic- 
tionary trying to translate Robert Browning 
into English.” 

« You're too easy with him, that's what's the 
matter!" grunted Mr. Smith rising and be- 


taking himself to the kitchen where he found 
Togo devouring a morning editorial. 

"Now look here, young man," said Mr. 
Smith severely, “I’ve no objection to your 
getting an education at our expense, so long as 
it doesn't interfere with our comfort. But 
I want you to dis-tinct-ly understand that 
we're not hiring you to read pink poetry and 
trashy novels. You're here to cook—see?—to 
COOK! Do you get that?” 

““Үез, Mr. Sir, I can assililate that plenty, 
thanks, please,” replied Hashimura cheerily, 
covering Mr. Smith’s retreat with a series of 
mechanical bows. 

And that night the following touching nar- 
rative, written on the blank leaves of a dis- 
carded account-book, was laid, like a peace- 
offering, beside the angry lord’s dinner plate. 


The Slavish Residence of Hon. .Unde Тот. 


Before that uncivil War was shot off between 
the North and South ends of America, thank 
you, Mr & Mrs Uncle Tom was nice colorly 
People residing in a modest flat belonging 
to Hon. Jas Shellboy who employed them as 
slaves and other chores. Slaves didn’t need to 
pay no rent and groceries was provided to them 
careless of charge. They done the work and 
the gentleman what owned them done the wor- 
rying. This are very nice arrangement. 

Many persons should like to be slaves to- 
day; but this are too illegal. So sorry! 

Among other intelligent darks, slaving in 
this establishment, was Mrs. Eliza, talented 
window-wash, and Hon. Harry, comedy-col- 
ored child to this Lady. Her husband was 
name Hon. Geo B. Harris and was a slavish 
janitor. All them Hon. Negroes mentioned 
in this book was more noble, patient, honest 
& perpendicular of soul than white folks. 
Which show how different they has became 
since then. 
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“HON. ELIZA, WITH WILDY SHREECH, LEAP TO ICE-SICKEL IN MIDDLE OF FALLS" 


This Mrs Shellboy, who firstly bought Hon. 
Tom at a Dept Store, were a very sweet- 
hearted Boss who knew how manage a Servant 
Problemb pretty fine. 

Whenever she arrived to his compartment 
& found him looking nipped by sadness she 
would require, 

“Hon. Tom, did I not do everything to make 
you comfortable in happy slavehood? Did I 
not fill your flat with hot & cold water, brushel 
carpet & missionary oak furniture?” 

“Yes, Mrs Madam, you do this very plen- 
ty," snuggest Unc Tom. 

“Did I not give you neat porchlin bath-tub 
where you could keep your coal in Winter?" 

“T kindly acknowledge it," reproach Hon. 
'Tom with janitor expression. 

‘Then whyfore you so gloom & skulky ?" 
require Mrs she. 

"Ah, Mrs Madam," say this shady Hero, 
“when I approach home at night tired from 
slaving, I oftenly notice how there ain't no 
piano or other musical tools surrounding my 
home." Sobs for him. 

* Why you no play Plantation Melodies on 
banjo-harp like other darks?" require she. 

“No refined Slave should play such Geo 
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Cohan musick," he dib. 
Caruso voice must be got if I am to remain 
slaving on this place." 

So Mrs Shellboy part off sadly & buy one 


‘song-machine which could play “Му Old 


Kantucky Home” and other minstrel hymns. 
This was before Hon. Lincoln had dish- 
covered how all persons was crated free & 
equal. 

About this date of time Hon. Geo В. Harris, 
husband to Mrs Eliza, appeared to that ox- 
eroon Lady with ejected expression & corrode, 

“Dearie Wife, let us elope together & be free." 

“Tf we was free we might have to go to 
work,” explode she. 

“I should not need to work," explan Geo. 
“I should arrive to N. Y. City and be a ele- 
vator boy." 

Agreeable reply for her. So next midnight 
at exact p. m. she packed her childish infant 
in a dress-suit case & attached to pincushion 
following leave-take note: 

**Hon. Mrs Shellboy, 

Dear Sir:— 

You cannot see me elsewhere because I 
am not there. Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly Eliza (Mrs)" 


“A fonygraft with ' 


Togo Tales. 


Then she promenaded rapidly in Gen. Di- 
rection of Canada. Pretty soonly she ap- 
proach to Niagara Falls which she notice is 
between her & Canada. Nervus thrills en- 
joyed by her. In distant far-off she could hear 
Color Chasers arriving with dash-hounds 
making brutal yellup with noses. A-standing 
closely by Niagara Falls she seen one oldy 
night-watchman making pick-tooth with sliver 
& watching to see no Tourists didn’t took 
nothing away. 

“О, Mr Sir!” she collide with voice, ‘‘for 
love of mercy, wouldn’t you please ade this 
Cullud Lady?" 

“For love of mercy I wouldn't do nothing,” 
he report. ‘But for 50 c. I would row you 


. acrost in a boat.” 


* How could slaves obtain such car-fare?” 
she require distraxfully. 

“So sad!" he say with weeps. “Гог less 
than 5o c. I would not save Grandmother." 

*How can I elope acrost?" she snagger. 

“When them Falls is frizz you can skate 
acrost," he snuggest. 

“You are useless, like most night watch- 
men," dib Eliza. 

Of suddenly them dogs & sheriffs arrive 
barking loudly. Hon. Eliza, with wildy 
shreech, leap to ice-sickel in middle of Falls. 
Great surprise by all. All them dash-hounds 
arrive by bank & set up on tails for to see 
better. From ice to ice she hop carelessly like 
Hon. Peary done when he set out to beat Brook- 
lyn to the North Pole. Pretty soonly she make 
one grandy skip & jump onto Canada where her 
husband was now making a dishonest living 
in the Circus business. So she got job as a 
Italian trap-ease performance and died happy 
later. 

By meanwhile Mr & Mrs Shellboy enjoyed 
angry rages to think how that Colored Help 
should quit with so little notify. 

“Servants is more trouble than they is 
worth!" renig Mrs Shellboy. Many persons 
has noticed this phenomenal since. 

So Mr & Mrs Shellboy decided to burst up 
housekeeping. They sold Uncle Tom's apart- 
ment to include missionary oak furniture and 
fonygraft. Mrs Tom was included in the 
other baggage. 

Thusly Hon. Uncle Tom was left jobless. 
What could he do in this candition? He did 
so. He went to a stylish Employment Bureau 
and there require one good situation slaving in 
some Christian family, references required and 
none asked. 

Pretty soonly long come Hon. Augustus 
St. Clare of Palm Beach, Fla., accompanied 
with his lovely daughter, little ' Eva, who 
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were now aged 25 and had been to Vassar 

Coll for study Suffergetting and other English 

branches. 

“О Pappa, buy me one similar to that!” she 
corrode sweetly poking Hon. Tom with um- 
burella-stick. 

“Не are marked $11.65," reproach Hon. St. 
Clare. “That are about $11 more than such 
is worth." 

“О Pappa,” derange little Eva with candy 
smile, “йі you not promus me a white mule 
for my No 26 birthday?” 

“T am aware of," commit him. 
you prefer Uncle Tom to a mule?” 
“O surely I would!” she otter. 

“Sweet angelbaby!" he laff. ‘How little 
you understand the value of property.” 

“Hon. Uncle Tom," say little Eva to this 
color Hero, ‘‘how would you like for to go 
to Palm Beach, Fla., and work for the St. 
Clare family?” 

* What advantages have this job, if any?” 
require Uncle Tom precautiously. 

** You shall be just like One of the family," 
pronounce Eva & Father in unicorn. “We 
shall not treat you like a slave. We shall treat 
you like a Hired Man." 

So Unc Tom were packed among several 
other trunks where he arrived to Palm Beach 
before he dishcovered his mistake. 

This St. Clare family lived in a 6-room man- 
sion in midst of that famus Wealth Resort. 
Monthly payment for such a cottage were 
$5,000, so they couldn't afford $9oo more for 
extra servant's room. "Therefore Hon. Uncle 
Tom must sleep in the garage under Hon. 
Ottomobile which were run by electricity & 
very noisy when asleep. He retired beneath 
here enjoying great fatigue. But when he fall 
to dreams he imagine he was riding in air- 
planes with Hon. G. Hawk Curtiss who 
scratched his machinery on a sharp cloud & 
spilled poor Uncle Tom into the middle of 
Kansas. He awoke from this night-horse with 
loud shreech & found he got his forehead 
tangled in spokes of that darnly Ottomobile. 

At 3:30 a. m. he was insulted by alarm- 
clock which reminded him to arouse up and 
jounce the Furnace. After which following 
daily program was enjoyed: 

4:00 a. m.—axe up some kindle-wood, milk 
cow, wash dishes, darn stockings & 
groom Hon. Ottomobile with rags. 

5:30—comb the grass with rakes, nurse the 
geraniums & paínt Hon. Ottomobile, 
which need it. 

6:10—walk 4 miles to borrow a tire-pump. 
Walk back & blow up Hon. Ottomobile. 
Return Hon. Pump. Walk home again. 


* Would 
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“*O PAPPA, BUY ME ONE SIMILAR TO THAT!’ 


7:25—put on uniform of a cook, sweep parlor 
& repair light breakfast for St. Clare 
family. 

8:40—shave Hon. St. Clare, illuminate his 
shoes with brush, read him humoristick 
anecdotes from Daily Morning Paper. 

9:30—draw on the reverend uniform of a 
Butler & deliver breakfast to St. Clare 
house. 

10:30—attempt to coax Hon. Ottomobile from 
garage. Can’t do, please, because 
broke. Fix it. Put Little Eva inside & 
deliver her to Ladies Equality Lecture. 

11:00—retire home & feed Hon. Cow. 

11:30—go fetch Little Eva. 

12:00—scrub front porch with sudds, feed 
Hon. Canary, jounce the Furnace again. 

12:45—take Little Eva & her financey Gen- 
tleman to lunch at Hotel Club—remain 
setting there 3 hours, 12 minutes to give 
perpendicular appearance of fashion. 

3:45—deliver Little Eva to talkative Tennis 
Game. Return home tired but peevish. 
Fetch water for Hon. Ottomobile, which 
is afire. Crash some ice for Hon. St. 
Clare. Wash some dish-towls. 

5:30—Go fetch Little Eva. 
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SHE CORRODE SWEETLY " 


6:00—repair a French banquet for 12 Persons. 
Put on disguise of a Coachman. Mend 
leeks in Hon. Ottomobile. Go collect 
9 Persons & deliver them to house. 
Write 12 dinner-cards. 

7:30—leap into liverish clothes of a Butler. 
Deliver dinner to them 12 Persons. 
Wash dishes & caress kitchen floor 
with mops. 

то:оо—сгаѕһ some ice for Hon. St. Clare & 
friends. 

10:30—screw up Hon. Ottomobile & glue to- 
gether tires where they whistle. Take 
them 12 Persons to dancing-party at 
Hotel Club. 

11:30—still remain outside in perpendicular 
position for stylish appearance. 

1:30—continue here till told. 

2:30—distribute ọ Persons back where they 
belong to. Deliver St Clare family back. 

3:30—hush Hon. Ottomobile asleep, croll 
under & attempt to do so also. Don't 
forget Hon. Furnace which needs a 
shake! 


After 60 days of such jobbing Hon. Uncle 
Tom got to ricketty candition of a Colonial 


Togo Tales. By Wallace Irwin 


chair; he looked deliciously older than he 
really was. For a man so Colored he was fad- 
ing away rapidly. His beautiful sheepish hair 
was turned to flossy color peculiar to ducks. 
His soul was so lame it could hardly walk. 
Deep grones for him. 

So he crutched tiresomely to room of Hon. 
St Clare where that kindish Boss was gulp- 
ing high-whisky from glass. 

“Please, thank you, Mr Sir," he commence 
in, “if convenient could I dishcontinue this 
jobbing for you?" 

“How could you be so heartlus to desert 
me?” require this St Clare with weeps. “Аһ, 
Uncle Tom, do you not realize you are all I got?” 

“I realize it plenty!” dib Uncle. “If you 
had a few more I should not be oblige to be 
Janitor, Butler, Gas-Coachman, Laundry- 
man, Scrub Lady, Lawn Mower, Barber, 
Typewriter, Chaperone & Cook!" 

Slight sobs for Hon. St Clare. 

“Uncle Tom,” he say at lastly, “call back, 
please, what Hon. Shakspeare say. Не-ѕау, 
*How sharper than a Serpent's tusk is an un- 
grateful Wasp! You are similar to this. Re- 
fleck, please, what I have did for you. Did I 
not give you nice uplift? When I found you, 
you was a Slave. With my own gloves I paid 
your freight to Palm Beach. I reformed you. 
I made a Hired Man of you. Have I not 
treated you like one of the Family?” 

*'Perhapsly," reject Hon. Tom, with an- 
guish, “but if so, I am the wrong One.” 

“Со back to 
your garage," 
dib Hon. St 
Clare, ‘‘and 
think over my 
wisdom during 
idle moments." 

So Hon. Uncle 
Tom hubble 
away with baf- 
fled expression 
of one who 
knows a Joke is 
there, if he could 
only find it. 

About this 
periodical time 
there arrived to 
Palm Beach 
Hon. Simoon 
Legree, who was 
a traveling salesman for a prominent Slavery 
Establishment. This Legree gentleman had 
been a train-wrecker in youthly boyhood, but 
he quit this business because too respectable. 


" 10.30—A'l'TEMPT TO COAX HON. OTTOMOBILE FROM GARAGE” 
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He had a low, plain intelligence. He ate raw 
tobacco to make his language stronger. When 
Slaves gave him sass-talk he beat them to 
jello with Jo Uncle Cannon expression. And yet 
he was a very sweet, lovey, obliging & generus 
man when sober. Не was always drunk. 

When Hon. Tom hear that this Legree gen- 
tleman was romping around Palm Beach in 
seek for Slaves, he drop monkey-wrench & 
elope quickly to Hotel where this Person was 
making cracks with whip & practicing sware- 
language. 

"What required!" yellup Hon. Legree. 
Loud snaps by whip. 

“Be so careless as to permit one disgusting 
question," snuggest Uncle Tom. 

*Be quickly with it!" snib this Legree 
chewing the handle from a glass ink-stand. 

*Are you in this town looking for light 
housekeepers or confidential companions or 
hired men or genteel servants to be like Mem- 
bers of the Family?” This from Tom. 

“Gol hank it, No!” yall Hon. Legree with 
cursory words. ‘‘I are looking for Slaves— 
black, niggerly, ignorammerous Slaves!” Loud 
cracks by whip. 

“So thankful to found you!” collapse Uncle 
Tom. “О Mr Sir, crate me up & borrow me 
as long as is conveniently possible." 

So Hon. Tom depart off to slavery ranch of 
Hon. Si Legree where he was beaten regularly 
& everything else tended for his health. 
Soonly afterwards Hon. Legree axidentally 
fell into a well 
& died of thirst. 
He was loved, & 
suspected by all 
who knew him. 
So Hon. Tom 
chose that farm 
to live on & tele- 
graft to Kan- 
tucky for Hon. 
Wife whoarrived 
looking very 
quaint. And 
they lived happy 
ever since, never 
doing no work, 
because the 
man on the 
next farm was 
in the Poultry 
business. 

Sweet Moral of this storey is: Best way to 
treat Employees & other Slaves is to give 
them what they Expect. This sound deli- 
ciously easy, but is it? 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO WOMAN 


N obligation pressing at this moment on 
the American Woman is making clear 
to the State of Illinois what she thinks 
about the wisdom of limiting to ten the 

hours which women may give to labor іп me- 
chanical establishments, factories, and laundries. 
Last June the legislature of that State passed an 
act so limiting hours—a belated law, for already 
twenty-five States of the Union were ahead of 
her, not to speak of all the leading industrial 
countries of Europe. In spite of the almost 
universal verdict of the necessity of such a 
restriction of the hours which women may labor, 
and in spite of the fact that in 1908 the Supreme 
Court of the United States had declared that a 
woman’s ten-hour law was constitutional, the 
Honorable Richard S. Tuthill, the judge presiding 
in the Circuit Court of Cook County, has declared 
the law “unconstitutional and void and wholly 
beyond the power of the legislature to enact.” 
“Tt is,” says Judge Tuthill, “ап invasion of the 
right to life, liberty and property.” Judge Tuthill 
must mean an invasion of the employer’s rights 
to the “Ше, liberty and property” of working 
women, for obviously such a law means more “‘life, 
liberty and property” for the women themselves. 
However that may be, an appeal from his de- 
cision has been made, and early in the present 
year the case will be decided by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. 

This is eminently a case for thoughtful women 
to take up. There is not one of them who does 
not know from experience the results of continued 
fatigue on her self-control, vitality, and particu- 
larly on her power of meeting cheerfully and effec- 
tively the demands of family and social life. It 
is part of that sad bundle of knowledge which 
women early acquire. 

But many men and some women have been 
unwilling to admit the fact, or, admitting it, have 
been willing to escape by hiding behind Judge 
Tuthill’s appeal to liberty. They forget that life 
and happiness are co-equal rights with liberty. 

But can it be proved that more than ten hours 
of work in factones and shops do destroy a wom- 
an's life and happiness? To know one should 
read the brief which Mr. Louis Brandeis has pre- 
pared in support of the Illinois ten-hour law, 
based on the really extraordinary material which 
Josephine Goldmark has been gathering for 
nearly two years for the National Consumers' 
League. This material heaps up in great blocks 
the essence of scores of investigations here and 
abroad into the effects on women of long hours in 
factories, and it shows what? 

'That women in the conditions to which modern 
industrial life place them are suffering an ap- 
palling increase in nervous diseases, that they are 
more and more liable to infectious diseases, that 
they are less and less able to resist temptations to 
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immorality and intemperance, that incapacity to 
work is coming on them earlier, that increasing 
numbers are suffering strains which are irrepar- 
able, and that as a result of all this they are bring- 
ing into the world children puny in mind and body. 

Common sense tells us that the results of the 
pressure and the conditions under which the bulk 
of our industry is carried on must be exactly 
this. How could it be otherwise? Speed, more 
speed, always more speed is the demand the fac- 
tory makes. The worker must keep up or else 
she loses her place. There is no break in the 
routine, no relief in posture, in attention, in the 
thing she looks at and hears and smells. It is 
the same movement, the same noise, the same 
odor, the same position. Is it possible for the 
delicate organization of the woman to be sub- 
jected to such strain, even with proper air and 
light and temperature, for more than ten hours a 
day without appalling results? There are hun- 
dreds of witnesses marshaled by Miss Goldmark 
to show that it is not. The woman who works 
beyond her own power of recuperation, as prac- 
tically every woman does who earns her living in 
factory or laundry where hours are unlimited, is 
poisoned. 

The toxin of fatigue is the phrase the physicians 
have given us with which to jar the attention of 
those who can only be stirred by harsh words. It 
has been demonstrated in the last few years that 
fatigue is due to an actual poison not unlike the 
poison or toxin of diphtheria. It is generated in 
the body by labor. But the system takes care of 
itself and generates enough anti-toxin to take care 
of a normal amount of toxin or poison. If it con- 
tinues to be produced in abnormal quantities the 
system cannot grapple with it. There is a steady 
poisoning of the body, with all the baneful effects, 
mental and moral, as well as physical, that poison 
produces. The most appalling part of it is that 
this poisoning may go on until an injury results 
which no future care can overcome. Even occa- 
sional overwork, such as occurs in factories in the 
season of rush orders, in shops at Christmas time, 
may produce this irreparable overstrain. Society 
can no more afford to allow the spread of the 
toxin of fatigue than of the toxin of diphtheria, 
particularly among women who must bear chil- 
dren. It is not only humanity that women be 
forced to follow reasonable hours of work, it is 
science and good political economy. 

The American woman cannot do better than 
master this splendid logical compilation of Miss 
Goldmark. She will find there sound explanation 
of what experience has taught her in regard to 
fatigue. She will find corroborative experience of 
the highest authority. She will be able to say 
with something like scientific precision why she 
knows women must not be allowed to poison 
themselves by overwork. I. M. T. 
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“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 


Interpreter), and when thev came to the door they heard 
a gren talk in the house.” Bunvan's Pilgrims Progress 


MR. WORLDLY WISEMAN AGAIN AMAZES US 


е HIS RUS 


R. WORLDLY WISEMAN has been 
M getting us into hot water because his 
opinions were so far different from 
ours that we thought they ought to be 
printed. And print them we did, to the amuse- 
ment of most of our readers, 
the bewilderment of others and 
the hostility of a few. Never- 
theless, we were as usual glad 
to see Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
when he happened in the other 
day. He comes to our office 
like a visitor from a charity organization 
society calling on an indigent but highly re- 
spectable family. Or, to be more exact, 
like a rich and powerful citizen dropping 
in on suburban relations and expressing 
in one glance his pity for their comparative 
poverty, and amazement at their content- 
ment. 

His appearance decorates the narrow rooms 
where we do our work. His comfortable good 
looks, his easy determination of manner, his 
fine clothes, seem to cast a mild splendor on our 
bare walls. He exhales the aroma of opulence. 
He indicates his patronage of those less blessed 
than himself by a gesture. Please don’t think 
of Mr. Worldly Wiseman as the pursy city man 
of the Dickens tales, brought up in a counting- 
house and gorging himself on turtle fat at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquets. He can show you a 
degree from Harvard. If you go to his 
house in the country he will play lawn tennis 
with you in a red jersey with a large “H” on 
the front of it. Age and a hearty appetite and 
thirst have but barely won a victory for su- 
premacy over his body, and it is not until he sits 
down that you observe that the flatness of his 
waistcoat and the absence of a double chin are 
not natural but are due to a resolution on 
his part to cheat the advances of obesity by 
pulling up his disphtegm and throwing back 
his head. 

Like most of his class he believes in keeping 
himself **fit" by a judicious opposition of out- 
of-doors sports to a sound enjoyment of the 
pleasures of the table. He is not invariably 


Mr. Worldly 


Wiseman 


Patronizes Us 


in Wall Street аи for money or putting 
into execution swift and ruthless plans for the 
control of the Stock Market. То us he always 
seems to be coming back from 

Mr. Worldly salmon fishing in Scotland, 


Wiseman tarpon fishing in Florida, quail 
is no hunting in South Carolina, 
Mere duck shooting in Maryland, 


Money-Grubber hunting elk in Wyoming, sheep 

in Montana or bear in Colo- 
rado, taking a party in a dahabiyeh up the 
Nile, playing trente et quarante at Monte 
Carlo in the gold room, hobnobbing with King 
Edward at Marienbad, following the hounds 
of the Quorn pack, playing golf with the Grand 
Duke Michel at Cannes, cruising among the 
Greek islands or motoring down from Paris to 
Aix les Bains after the Grand Prix, when that 
little valley that once dropped out of heaven 
into Savoy is thronged with fallen angels. 

In short, he does all the delightful things 
that, but for our acquaintance with him, we 
would think existed only in the fancy of fash- 
ionable novelists, and we often wonder how he 
finds time for the fatherly care of the railways, 
banks, and insurance companies in which he is 
interested. There was a time, before the in- 
surance investigation, when Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman’s pockets as he walked were musical 
with gold pieces passed out to him by the sec- 
retaries of the boards of which he was a mem- 
ber. Although his fees for attendance on these 
meetings amounted to enough in a year to keep 
the family of a professional man in good cir- 
cumstances, he regarded the sum as trivial. 
He valued these souvenirs solely as markers 
that fairly adequately indicated his power, 
his influence, and, hence, his respectability in 
a financial community. 

The senseless clamor, as he calls it, against 
* directors who don’t direct," forced him to 
forego many of these tokens of his worth, but 
I read in those incomparable records of emi- 
nence, ‘‘Who’s Who in America" and the 
“Social Register,” that he is still chairman 
of the Board of the Chicago, Peotone and Os- 
kaloosa railway, director of the Llano Esta- 
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cado and Murphyville, the B. K. L. & C., 
the G. C. & L., and the Keokuk and Jump- 

ing Joe Creek railroads; a 
The Senseless director of the Thirty-fifth 
Clamor Against National Bank (we have seen 


Directors his signature on money while 
Who Don’t he was vice-president of that 
Direct member of the Clearing House 


Association and it seemed to 
add value to the bill as well as bring us into an 
unwonted but delightful kind of intimacy with 
the sources of wealth). He is a member of 
the executive committee of the Respectable 
Needlewoman’s Society for Savings and of the 
Workingmen’s Mutual Benefit and Aid In- 
surance Company. Clubs: nine of them. 
Residence: umty-ump Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and Newport, R. 1. Mrs. Worldly 
Wiseman: Paris, 8607 Avenue, du Bois de 
Boulogne. 

There vou have all that America can offer 
in outward sign to true greatness. And to see 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman as he comes in on us is 
to acknowledge at once that he is worthy of all 
these honors. He has left his office and walked 

briskly up in the chill winter 

airasfaras Washington Square, 


Outward where he finds his motor car 
Signs of — waiting for him and his chauf- 
Greatness feur standing on the corner 


ready to wrap a fur coat round 

his valuable frame. When he 
enters our grimy rooms, which smell of damp 
proof sheets, tobacco smoke and overcrowd- 
ing, there is, indeed, something lordly and 
overwhelming about him. 

It isn't one thing or another. It is every- 
thing. His face is glowing and his eye is clear 
from exercise in the open air. When he 
throws his fur coat carelessly over the back of 
a chair, sits down and takes a Corona Corona 
out of a leather case marked with his initials 
in gold, you will observe, if you have any 
sartorial discrimination at all, that he is 
dressed according to the best traditions of his 
class. His clothes are unmistakably from the 
neighborhood of Bond Street. His boots are 
such as were never turned out by the awkward 
cobblers of our own glorious country, where 
cobbling is not an hereditary profession. You 
will note as he throws one leg over another 
that his socks are of the exact hue of his tie. 
He wears a pearl pin large enough to indicate 
its value, but not so large as to insinuate that it 
is bogus or that he recently came from Pitts- 
burg. Altogether an admirable figure, a 
self-satisfied, opulent, secure, determined, un- 
blushing American patrician, scion of an 
ancient family that has had an ample patent 
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of nobility on deposit in a bank for nearly 

hfty years. 
Don’t underestimate him. That is the 
greatest of mistakes. If you imagine he is 
merely a dude, you will learn 


Danger of that when the notion seizes 
Under- him he will go to Alaska, dress 
Estimating like a tramp, digest food that 
Mr. Worldly would poison a longshoreman 
Wiseman tire out his guides and sleep in 


the snow. If you think he 

cares for nothing but money, you will find that 
when he wants anything he will not count the 
cost. If you think he won’t fight, try him. If you 
suppose he has nothing to support his assump- 
tion that the world is divided into two classes, a 
large class condemned by Nature to labor and 
a small class ordained to direct their labors, you 
have read in vain the history of human society 
To describe our visitor further we shall say 
that in politics he is a Republican—an “‘ Fast- 
ern Republican ”—although 


Religion his father was a Democrat 
and during the war. But that is 
Politics of because he lives in the North. 
Mr. Worldly If he lived in the South he 
Wiseman would be a Protectionist-Dem- 
ocrat like the Senator from 

Louisiana. The difference between Mr. 


Worldly Wiseman of New York and Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman of New Orleans is not essen- 
tial to their characters. It depends largely on 
the difference in the color of the class which 
they most oppose. 

In religion he professes to Бе an Episcopalian, 
although his father was a Presbyterian. But 
his choice of religions, like his choice of clubs, 
is largely the result of his social and business 
environment. In truth he seldom taxes his 
mind with more than vague and not at all 
disturbing conjectures on what may be beyond 
this cheerful world. 

But we must not keep him waiting too long 
in contemplation of his magnificent boots 
while we lecture on him. 


OU have no idea—said the Responsible 

\ Editor—how much trouble you have 

stirred up for us. Some of our readers 

were so annoyed because we let you talk for 

publication that they even resolved to punish 

us in the Chinese fashion by committing intel- 

lectual suicide. They have cancelled their 
subscriptions. 


What did you expect? They don’t 
want the truth. They want to be jol- 
lied. They expect to be told every month that 


О” course—said Mr. Worldly Wiseman.— 
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they are the finest things ever created, that the 
Lord made them masters of the world, the 
equal of kings, and that they are the controlling 
spirits in governing this country, 
I don’t mind the politicians 


The Public preaching that kind of non- 
Wants to. sense. It keeps the menagerie 
Be Jollied quiet. So long as able men 


like Uncle Joe Cannon can 
hypnotize farmers and me- 
chanics by flattering their stupid egotism, we 
will have no real trouble in this country. They 
will vote as he suggests and he will vote as I 
direct. But if they knew the truth they might be 
ugly. Itmight be necessary to sit on them hard. 
Fortunately they are so drugged with rhet- 
oric, and they are essentially so vain in their 
stupidity, that when I tell them the truth they 
think I am lying, and they abuse you because 
vou give me a chance to say in etfect what 
everyone who knows anvthing ought to know 
—that they are not masters but servants, that 
they occupy because of their inefficiency the 
same relative position of inferiority that they 
always have occupied, and that they don’t 
govern and never will for the obvious reason 
that they are unfit to govern. Would you have 
the cheek to tell me that my chauffeur should 
have an equal share in the government with 
me, or that a dock-laborer deserves the same 
consideration from Congress or the President 
as the president of the City bank? If he did 
would he be a dock-laborer? 
I often wonder what vou magazine fellows 
are up to. What is your game? What do vou 
expect to bring about? If vou 
are in earnest you are simply 
The Rich muddling the heads of igno- 
Not Responsible rant people, whom you can't 
for the Poor help. Their condition may not 
be their own fault. Neither is 
it the fault of a man that he is 
born blind. You may be sorry for him, but you 
can't change his estate. People are poor and 
laborious because the chance of birth and 
Nature itself have conspired to make and keep 
them poor and laborious. I may be sorry for 
them, although I confess I have never seen much 
to admire in them. It seems to me that inade- 
quacy must be punished and efficiency rewarded 
the same in the human world as in the forest. 
You, on the other hand, attribute wonderful 
intelligence and unselfishness to the masses. 
You talk to them as you would talk to me and 
are shocked if they turn on you the minute you 
stop flattering them. I have had a good deal 
of experience dealing with the lower classes, 
and let me tell you you overvalue their qualities. 
They are just as selfish as I am, only they 
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haven’t the ability to turn their selfishness to 
the best account. Take the labor unions. You 
won’t find them striking to increase the wages 
of farm laborers and clerks. They won’t vote 
against a tariff because a tariff pinches school 
teachers and other useful working people with 
fixed salaries. Their idea of justice is the same 
as mine—immunity for the things they have 
to do against the law to win their fights. Their 
idea of social improvement is to increase the 
gulf between themselves and unorganized 
labor and to decrease the gulf between them- 
selves and me. 

I feel exactly toward them as they feel toward 
their inferiors. ‘They take money and power 
from the less fortunate by their 
limited apprentice system, and 


е otherwise, while trying (with- 

сре out success, I’m glad to say) to 
for His Own 

Hand take money and power from 


me by demanding higher 

wages and fewer working hours 
which I won't grant until I can see a way of 
readjusting the balance in my favor by getting 
more money for mv money. I am fighting for 
my hand and thev are fighting for theirs. On 
the whole, my feelings are better than theirs. 
I don't rejoice when their wages are reduced 
simply because of the injury inflicted on them. 
I don't care enough about them to enjoy or 
regret anything that happens to them. When , 
their wages come down I am happy solely be- 
cause it is a good thing for me. On the other 
hand, I am not sure whether they would exult 
more over getting my money away from me or 
at seeing me lose it. 

They are selfish toward each other. It isn't 
the unselfishness of the small number of su- 
perior workingmen but the selfishness of the 
mob of inferior workingmen that makes them 
form unions. They have shown a good deal of 
imitative intelligence in helping themselves 
through their unions to the cheap spoils near 
their hands, but they have yet to show a sign of 
far-sightedness in politics. "They are as futile 
there as the female suffragists. Their leaders 
sell out,or used to before we learned that they 
had nothing to deliver. And the rank and file 
vote in such a haphazard and bewildered fash- 
ion thatno one can tell where they stand. If they 
had any political sense their leaders wouldn’t 
be going to jail at this minute. You won’t find 
any of the leaders of мү union going to jail. 


ON’T you think some of them ought to 
D go to jail ?—the Poet asked.— You don’t 
mean to say that when crimes are 
committed the rich and the poor should be dif- 
ferently treated ? 
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MEAN exactly that—said Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman.—You think it is a reproach to 
say there is one law for the poor and an- 
other for the rich. I sav it is proper that it 
should be so. It is right because it always 
has been so, and it always has been so 
because it is right. The so-called crimes 


of the rich in ninety-nine 

cases out of a hundred are 

Шохи not crimes at all. They аге 
е ad merely infractions of the law, 
i © without criminal intent. The 


public-spirited gentlemen who 
. were so outrageously abused 
by you and vour fellow scandalmongers in the 
insurance cases committed no offense against 
morals. Technically they forged and com- 
mitted perjury. Actually they did no more 
than evade the law in order to increase the 
efficiency of their companies, steady financial 
conditions and enhance their own useful pow- 
er in the community. It was a disgrace to the 
press of this country to class them with the 
scoundrel who embezzles the money of his 
employer to clothe his wife and family in a 
manner ridiculous in their station of life or the 
ruffian who breaks into my house and steals 
my spoons. The things are not on the same 
plane. In nearly every case so-called financial 
crimes are not crimes against property but 
, crimes to protect property. 

Usually the defendant, after he has suffered 
great expense and annoyance and has been 
abused by the papers, is held to be warranted 
in an interpretation of the law which appears 
fantastic to the uninformed and would indeed 
be dangerous in the hands of a criminal from 
the slums. This, again, is as it always has 
been and always will be. 

` No, sir, there is neither justice, nor common 
sense nor ordinary expediency in sending a rich 
man to the penitentiary. Think of the harm 

it does! Think of the odious 
example, the gratification of 


Se A foul envy, the unsettling among 
ue the ignorant of their respect 
Rich Man hei : А 
to Jail? for their superiors, the arming 


of demagogues against the 
social order. You prate about 
equal justice for rich and poor when you mean 
equal punishment. But where is the justice of 
equal punishment? A rich man is never 
brought to book for the so-called financial 
crimes unless he fails in his undertaking, and 
to a man of high spirit isn't that punishment 
enough? The punishment you demand is 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. That im- 
plies three things, moral disgrace, deprivation 
of liberty and enforced manual labor. How 
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can there be any equality in such punishment 
as between a rich man and a poor? Can a 
poor man be disgraced by a penitentiary sen- 
tence as much as a man who has lived in the 
admiring gaze of his fellows and held high 
authority? Itisn't a matter for argument. Who 
is more horribly deprived when his liberty is 
taken away, the millionaire to whom liberty 
has meant the range of the wide world and 
all its interests or the **sand hog” to whom it 
has meant an alternative of starving or dig- 
ging for ten hours in a caisson under the Fast 
River and going home with the "bends" to a 
filthy house and a squalid family in East New 
York? 

Think of what it means to a man who has 
won his way to the luxuries of life and has be- 
come accustomed to them to be condemned 
to back-breaking labor at a 
stone pile or in a shoe shop. 


e And how little it must seem to 
Unfitted for ? laboring man. The work is 


light compared to his tasks 
while he was at large, the food 
is fully as nourishing and 
probably more abundant than he has ever en- 
joyed before; he lives, rent free, in lodgings that 
are quite as commodious as anything he has 
been accustomed to at home and twenty times 
cleaner, and, without knowing much about the 
social habits of this class, I should say that the 
society is about on a par with what he has 
found in his corner saloon on Saturday nights. 
Gad, I think the fellow is better off. His 
family? What right has such a creature to 
have a family? 

I suppose you will be scandalized when I say 
that popular education is the curse of our coun- 
try. It isa fraud and a danger. It hasn't im- 

* proved the real mental quali- 
ties of the people. 


Prison Régime 


It simply 


The Curse — dresses out their ignorance in 
ofPopular the appearance of knowledge 
Education and deludes you and your kind 


into thinking that its poor vic- 

tims deserve a better fate in 
life than much work and little pay. It 
deludes them, too. Because they have 
learned to express their thoughtlessness in 
a fair round hand they think they are too 
good for the station in life in which tke 
Lord placed them. They swarm into the 
big cities to work at badly paid clerical em- 
ployments that they think are not socially 
degraded. 

The consequence is that there are hardly men 
enough to work our farms, the skilled trades 
are able to get wages far beyond their due, and 
everyone knows how hard it is to find good 
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domestic servants. In recent years I have 
known of only one case of a white American 
man working as a domestic servant. We are 
obliged to import our butlers, valets and 
footmen from England, where the fact of their 
natural inferiority has not been driven out 
of the minds of the lower classes by popular 
education and radical nonsense. But I have 
not lost faith in the genius of the American 
people. I look forward to the day when an 
American gentleman will not be forced toimport 
his body servants, when our national resource- 
fulness aided by the strain of industrial circum- 
stances will enable me to find among my own 
countrymen an attendant as faithful to my 
interests and as careful of my comfort as my 
English rascal, Jenkins. 

Why should I be forced to pay good money 
to educate the son of some East Side Jew who 
hates me and my class like poison, and who, if 
he had the pluck of a rat, 
would be looting my house at 


Mr. Worldly this moment? How does it 


Wiseman ; 
Virga р шры EE 
Robbed q 


Cooper Union meeting? I 
have no children, but if I had 
I wouldn’t send them to a public school to mix 
with the inhabitants of the social swamps that 
lie on either side of the well-to-do residence 
districts of New York City. I haven’t an 
acquaintance whose children attend these 
schools and risk the chances of contagion from 
the innumerable diseases that are epidemic in 
poor neighborhoods. They send their little 
ones to private schools in the city until they are 
ready for Groton, St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, or one 
of the other select preparatory schools before 
entering the universities. The late Mayor, 
who realized how heavily the rich are taxed to 
educate the poor, wisely planned to put a num- 
ber of gentlemen on the city Board of Educa- 
tion and did me the honor to offer me the ap- 
pointment. A press of business prevented me 
from accepting. Besides, I felt that I would be 
too radical. I would be in favor of absolutely 
abolishing all the high schools. Why should I 
be taxed to teach a workingman’s son “ Czesar's 
Commentaries," “ Virgil’s ZEneid,"? “ Cicero’s 
Orations,” the “Anabasis” and the “Шаа?” 
If we must concede a certain amount of free 
education, let it be just enough to enable 
these people to understand their orders and 
perform their duties properly. The three R’s 
are plenty. 

You write about education as a priceless 
gift. I agree with you. But if it is valu- 
able why bestow it alike on those who can 
use it and on those to whom it is a positive 
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injury? In the name of common sense, 
why make it free? If it is valuable it has 
a money value. It should 
be paid for like any com- 
modity. The well-to-do have 
it as a part of their birth- 
right. Such of the poor as 
are fitted to receive it will 
get it somehow. They ought to be taught 
that they can only achieve it by sacrifice. 
Like wealth, it should be the portion of the 
few, not the many. It should be the reward 
of ability, industry and selí-restraint, either 
on the part of father or son. 

Popular education is immoral. Positively 
immoral. I mean what I say. But it is no 
more immoral than the rest of the nonsense of 
you radicals. The most dangerous teaching 
in the world is that ability, thrift and far- 
sightedness should not be entitled to practically 
all the rewards of human effort and that these 
rewards should not be transmitted intact to 
the children of the man who gained them. 
You demand an income tax that will dimin- 
ish the incentive of a man of ability to ex- 
ercise his talents, you take away one of 
the spurs of ambition by insisting that all 
men must always be socially and politically 
equal, and, finally, you seek by crushing in- 
heritance taxes, to deny to an able man's 
labors the encouragement that arises from 
the prospect of starting his children in life 
free from the social disgrace and other handi- 
caps of poverty. 

Mind you, I don't want you to understand 
that I am indifferent to the sufferings of the 
poor. My heart is as easily touched as any- 

one’s. I give away, every year, 

Mr. Worldly a stated portion of my income. 


Why Make 
Education 
Free? 


Wiseman І never turn a beggar from my 
Supports door empty-handed. I make 
Organized — it a rule that my servants shall 

Charity give him a card to the Charity 


Organization Society. I have 
a large pension list of my own. And, as you 
know, I am a director of two hospitals and an 
orphan asylum. But charity is one thing and 
political concessions another. I pay money 
gladly to a service that takes in poor people, 
sets their broken bones, and nourishes them 
back to life without charging them a penny. 
But I want it understood that they have these 
things through charity, through my good-will 
and generous disposition, and not because 
they have any right to them. I have earned 
the privilege and the means to confer these 
benefits. They have not earned the right to 
demand them. 
Nine men out of ten of real ability think as 
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I do on these subjects, although they don’t 
dare to say so any more than Mr. Balfour or 
Lord Rosebery would openly 
avow in public the contempt 


The Laws they privately feel and express 
of the about the populace. Your 
Jungle champion Theodore Roose- 


velt is much more in sympa- 

thy with me than he is with 
you. No one has shown greater abhorrence of 
incompetency in the struggles of life. No one 
has spoken in language more scalding and 
terrible about the ‘‘weakling.” The only 
difference between him and me is that I recog- 
nize in myself a part of a class and he is a class 
by himself. Mr. Taft is a useful president 
because with his sensible mind, he accepts con- 
ditions as they are, knows they are essentially 
unchangeable and is perfectly willing to act as 
an agent of the class to which he belongs and 
accept the expert counsel of its leaders. He 
could not have better expressed his ideas than 
in his answer at a Cooper Union meeting to a 
foolish person who asked him: ‘What is a 
workingman out of a job going to do?” It 
would have been just as pertinent to ask: 
“How can a man with a wooden leg win a 
quarter-mile гасе?”” The President gave the 
only possible answer. He said: “God only 
knows." Which is as much as to say that it 
is none of his business. And it isn’t. 

At the present moment he is under a cloud 
politically. The people have become used to 
so much noise, flattery and wealth-baiting 
that they can't appreciate the 
commonplace. They are al- 


Too Esty ready classing him with half- 
to Place . 2 
forgotten presidents like Polk, 
Mr. Taft on В : 
Pierce and Buchanan. It is 
the Shelf 


pretty early to write the his- 
tory of this time, but even 
if the prophecies of Mr. Taft's enemies come 
true there are worse things for the country than 
a dull president. The “great” presidents, ac- 
cording to the Roosevelt idolaters, have been 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. We will leave G. W. out of con- 
sideration as a popular myth. He was really 
one of us. As to the others, I will say nothing 
derogatory. I merely want to point out that 
the history of their administrations was invar- 
iably a record of panic or war. 


US spake Mr. Worldly Wiseman and, 

| bundling himself into his coat, bade 
us a genial good-by and went his way 
convinced that in this world there is at least 


one honest man. He left us sitting around his 
vacant chair, in speechless amazement. 
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ELL—said the Poet—are there any 
more at home like you? 


SHOULDN'T wonder if there were a good 

many—said the Observer. Have you, 

my son, made the mistake of underesti- 
mating the enemy or even of thinking there 
is no enemy but an army of people who 
differ from you through ignorance and can 
be coaxed over to your side some day? If 
I had told you that there was an intelligent 
American citizen who didn't believe in equal 
rights before the law and popular education 
as the very cornerstone of our civilization, 
you would have thought me crazy. Yet here 
you have a man who thinks one is a fiction 
and the other immoral. And he is an able 
man, and powerful to a degree that you little 
guess. And, worst of all, he honestly believes 
what he says. Не is immovable in his position. 
He thinks you are at best a fool or a dreamer, 
at worst a cheat trying to help yourself by sell- 
ing dangerous political drugs to the ignorant. 
He is just as determined in his stand as you are 
in yours. Asa fighting man he is your superior, 
because, most of the time, he holds the political 
machinery in his hands, and in the rare inter- 
vals when you gain possession of it he is still in 
a position to put a spoke in the wheels and dis- 
grace you as anengineer. He is at present the 
dominant force in the politics of a country 
which pretends to believe that the hope of the re- 
public rests on popular education and the bene- 
fits that flow from it. And he thinks popular 
education is immoral and that its consequences 
should be defeated by every means. Yet his voice 
is powerful through the press, although he de- 
spises the press and hates it, through the pulpit, 
although he scarcely believes in God, and in 
politics, although he looks on politics as a 
calling despicable beyond words and on politi- 
cians as a kind of confidence operators in his 
employ. How do you account for this phe- 
nomenon? Don't the facts warrant his arro- 
gance? 


SUPPOSE he's the fellow we have to 
beat —said the Poet. 


At any rate, you know him now. That 

puts you on more nearly even terms 
with him. You know he exists at least. You 
have seen his strength, but you have also 
seen his weakness. He has had the advantage 
of always knowing your weakness. If he 
doesn’t know your strength, it's your fault. 


О)" be beaten by—said the Observer. 


q 


If the recommendations of the President are carried out, readers 


and subscribers will have to pay more for all classes of periodicals. 


JUST A MOMENT, MR. TAFT! 


HE President 1s really misinformed. 

In his message of December, 1909, 

he refers to the deficit in the Post 

А Office Department and the loss in 

carrying newspapers and periodicals as a 

subsidy—as if these millions of dollars were 
somehow divided up among the publishers. 

This is not true at all. The business of pub- 
lishing periodicals has been developed using 
the rate given by the government, just as any 
commercial enterprise has used the rates given 
by the railroads and express companies. It is 
an expense reckoned upon in the transaction 
of business, and does not appear in the protits 
of publishersany more than the freight rate is 
a part of the profits of the United States Steel 
Company. If there is an increase of expense 
at this point, there must be an increase of price 
to the consumer. If there is a benefit in having 
a low mail rate for periodicals, the reader 
gets the benefit of that low rate. 

The rate charged is one cent a pound. The 
President may not know that the rate in 
Canada for carrving second-class matter is a 
half a cent a pound, and he may not know 
that in Germany packages of all sorts of mer- 
chandise are carried even a thousand miles at 
approximately the same rate of a cent a pound. 
Therefore we must respectfully refuse to re- 
gard ourselves as receiving a subsidy from the 
government, any more than we reccive a 
subsidy from the railroads when we send by 
freight a carload of magazines to the news- 
dealers in Chicago at a rate oi two-thirds of a 
cent a pound. 

Now, let's take a look into this subject. It 
is conceivable that it might be wise to run the 
Post Office Department without profit for the 
purpose of free intercourse and trade among 
the people and for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and news. In fact, the loss on the rural 
free delivery, which serves a small but most 
important part of our population, is double 


the total deficit of the whole Department; but 


no one, not even the President, intent upon 
economy, urges reduction of this service. 
'The Post Office Department is not in principle 
a money-making or a taxing department. The 
income of the government is chietly derived 
from customs and internal revenue, and 
not from the conduct of its departments of 
service. 

However, it is right and proper that every 
department should be managed with economv, 
and Mr. Taft’s reference to the Post Office 
Department and the cost of carrying printed 
matter was prompted by a praiseworthy desire 
to reduce expenses and deficits. But we 
think that he should be certain that he is put- 
ting the blame and the burden of increascd 
cost in the right place. 

There are some facts that doubtless were 
not before the President when he wrote his 
message. For example: 

The United States government is one of the 
largest, if not the largest customer of the rail- 


roads. And yet the United States govern- 


ment pays for carrving printed matter in many 


instances four to ten times as much as the 
private shipper. К 

When, for instance, we ship this magazine 
in bulk to Chicago for news-stand distribution, 
the rate by fast freight is $13.50 a ton, by 
express $so a ton (the railroads, please note, 
get only a fraction of this, the express com- 
panies the rest), but the government pavs, 
according to the President's figures, S100 a 
ton. Note that the fast freight will be fast 
enough for much postal matter, and that the 
express is often hauled on the same train as 
the mail. Yet in the instance given above 
the railroad must receive for the mail hauled 
at least four times as much as it does for the 
express hauled on the same road and on the 
same train and at the same time for passage. 
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If the United States government readjusted 
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desirable, all rates could be lowered and the 


railroad rates for carrying all classes of 
mail, the Post Office Department would, 
as now conducted, show a surplus instead of 


a deficit. 


This matter has been urged by associations 
and chambers of commerce time and time 
again. Convincing figures have been pre- 
sented, but somewhere, somehow, these peti- 
tions have been pigeonholed and suppressed— 
or at least they have had no effect. The rail- 
road influence has been too strong. We don't 
know where it is exercised, or how it is exer- 
cised, but there can be no other explana- 
tion of the government's lack of action in 
this matter. It is to the interests of the 
whole body of citizens that these rates be 
revised. 

And yet the railroads would still, at the 
revised rates, be able to make the same profits 
they now make on matter carried for express 
companies and private shippers, and it seems 
to us that such profits ought to be sufficient 
and satisfactory to them. 


If the United States government established 


a parcels post with moderate rates, the Post 
Оћсе Department might be a great money- 
making institution. Or, if that were not 


public greatly benefited. 


The parcels post is needed. Most of the 
great European countries have this service. 
It is a necessity for trade and for the con- 
venience of the private citizen. Yet every 
time the matter comes up in Congress it is 
mysteriously suppressed. Let us illustrate: 
A friend of ours wished to see a consular report 
from Germany on the parcels post of that 
country. He had been privately informed 
that it was to be issued. It did not appear. 
Finally, however, a proof from the govern- 
ment printing office was seen and on it were 
these words: ‘‘Withheld at the request of 
Senator Platt.” Mr. Platt was at the time 
Senator from New York and president of the 
United States Express Company. 

It seems clear that in the first place the rate 
to periodicals is not a subsidy, and that what- 
ever deficit there is on that score is a saving 
by so much to the consumer—the reader and 
the subscriber. It is also clear that the man- 
agement of the Post Office Department needs 
thorough renovation, and that, with the most 
reasonable and ordinary business principles, 
the department can be ef still greater service 
to the people, and if you wish, hand over a 
surplus to the treasury. 


We protest against any increase to you of postal rate on any kind 


of matter until these fundamental questions of the parcels post and 
the railroad rates are thoroughly gone into. You can help if you 
insist that these questions be opened. The power is in your hands. 
If your Senator or your Representative will not further this needed 
investigation, will not see that no rates of postage are changed unti! 
this is done, vote against him, talk against him, write against him. Begin 
now, because he is preparing for the next election in the fall. There 
will be some wonderful changes then, for there are more active indepen- 
dent citizens now than ever before. And the patriotic citizen is 
finding out that, after all, he has some power, and that there are enough 
of his kind to elect Representatives that will really represent—Repre- 
sentatives that will demand that the government be properly and not 
wastefully conducted. Get a few more independent and aggressive Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and you will see a parcels post established 
that will be an economic benefit to every family and a revision of rail- 
road rates that will save the government millions of dollars a year. 


A Praper for All Lawyers 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


LORD, thou art the eternal order of the Universe. Our 
Auman laws at best are but an approximation to thy 
immutable laxe, and if our institutions are to endure, 
they must rest on justice, for only justice rests on thee. We beseech 
thee for the men acho are set to make and interpret the laws of our 
nation, Grant to all laxsvyers a deep consciousness that they are 
called of God to see justice done, and that they prostitute a holy 
duty if ever they connive in the defeat of justice. Fill them 
acith а high determination to make the law-courts of our land a 


strong fortress of defense for the poor and weak, and never a 
castle of oppression for the hard and strong, Sawe them from 
surrendering the dear-bought safe-guards of the people for which 
our fathers fought and suffered. Rather revive in them the spirit 
of the great liberators of the past that they may cleanse our law 
of the ancient wrongs that still cling to it. Let not the aveb of 
obsolete. precedents veil their moral vision; but grant them a 


penetrating eye for the rights and wrongs of to-day, and a quick 
human sympathy with the life and sufferings of the people. May 
they never perpetuate the tangles of the law for the profit of 
their profession, but aid them to make the Гало so simple, and 
Justice so лы? and sure, that. the humblest may safely trust it 
and the strongest fear it. Grant them wisdom so to refashion 
all laze that it may become the true expression of the пело 
ideuls of freedom and brotherhood which are now 
seeking their incarnation in humanity. Make 
these our brothers the wise interpreters of 
thine eternal lace, the brave spokesmen of 
thy wll, and in reward bestow upon 
them the joy of being conscious co- 
avorkers with thy Christ in 
saving mankind from the 
bondage of wrong. 
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IS THE EAST ALSO INSURGENT? 


SIGNS OF REVOLT IN REPUBLICAN STRONGHOLDS 


BY 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


AUTHOR OF “IS THE REPUBLICAN PARTY BREAKING Up?” 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


HILE I was traveling in the 
West preparing my article on 
the Insurgent movement for 
last month's magazine, I heard 
nO questions more earnestly and eagerly 
discussed th an these: ` DN. 
“What will the East do? Are there any 
evidences Of Insurgency in the East? Can the 
W fe expect any help from the East?” 
depo hey are most important questions. 
dne hel 5 regarding Eastern conditions will not 
conflict Pus toa clearer understanding of the 
putat d going on at Washington, but will 
of Gur ard establishing the truth or falsity 
before nb Johnson s prophecy, made shortly 
between t death, of a coming sectional conflict, 
Accord: € West and the Fast. : . 
ife East ingly I have been traveling about in 
West WB States and talking, as T did in the 
idc pus $ all sorts of people, politicians, edi- 
and. iL business men, labor leaders, — 
I shall h Conservatives and Progressives. 
: ere endeavor to set down exactly what 
I have found г 
After leavin 


litical ing the lively West, where the po- 


Insurgency has arrived at a notable 


degr sae 
S of self-consciousness, where it is 
> ate, indeed vociferous, New England 
glves one 


cal oue, At first a decided impression of politi- 
he wide. In fact, nowhere in the East did 
ear the word Insurgent commonly used as 


it is in Minnesota, or Jowa, nor even the term 
Progressive Republican, 

Roughly speaking, the present political revo- 
lution has three stages: the city stage, the state 
stage and the national stage. 

The readjustment began in the great cities 
from seven to ten vears ago, and old party lines 
and party distinctions have now almost wholly 
disappeared from municipal politics. "The com- 
mon struggle with the problems of public 
utilities, local self-government, taxation, and 
beautification has everywhere led to what may 
be called a “city consciousness," a new and 
yery wonderful city spirit. 

From the cities the struggle has necessarily 
spread to the States, for the States make the 
laws for the cities. State government, too, 
has grown too complex for the old political 
machinery: there has been and is now a ten- 
dency to break away from party afliliations. 
We have had a noteworthy group of Inde- 
pendent and Progressive Governors: Hughes of 
New York, Johnson of Minnesota, Folk and 
Hadley of Missouri, Cummins of Iowa, Stubbs 
of Kansas, LaFollette of Wisconsin, Harmon 
of Ohio, and many others. They are types of 
the new statesmanship. 

And now the movement, sweeping resist- 
lessly forward, is entering upon the national 
stage—the final stage. The last strongholds of 
old party alignments are being vigorously 
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ROBERT P. BASS 


The leader of the progressive young men 
who have secured a foothold in the New 
Hampshire legislature 
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SHERMAN E. BURROUGHS 


One of the New Hampshire Progressives 
who are planning to give national scope to 
Insurgency in that state 


attacked. The struggle is at last staged upon 
the immense amphitheater of the national 
Congress. 

I have outlined these recent and familiar 
developments in order that I may indicate 
more accurately the present political situation 


of the East as compared with that of the West.” 


A group of States in the Middle West, as I have 
shown, has reached, definitely, the national 
stage. All of them are agricultural States, 
where the political changes, owing to the ab- 
sence of complications due to the presence of 
large cities, have been rapid and sure. They 
have not only elected Progressive Governors, 
but Progressive Senators and Congressmen. 
But the East is still struggling in the first 
two stages. In Massachusetts both a city and 
State struggle is going on. ‘The center of con- 
flict recently has been in Boston, where the peo- 
ple have just made a successful effort to change 
the charter. "They have wholly wiped out party 
lines in municipal elections, and as I am writ- 
ing this article the city is in the midst of a bit- 
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terly contested campaign to elect an Independ- 
ent and Progressive Mayor in the person of 
Mr. Storrow, one of the most striking and 
forceful figures in contemporary politics. 

In several other Eastern States—notably in 
New Hampshire; in New York, with Hughes 
at Albany; in New Jersey, where Colby, 
Record and Fagan are leading the Progres- 
sives—the conflict has been definitely carried 
into State politics, with a characteristic struggle 
for supremacy in the State Republican organi- 
zations. In no Eastern State, however, has the 
old machine been routed as it has in several 
Western States; and in no Eastern State can 
the Insurgency be said to have reached the 
national stage. No Eastern State, thus far, 
has elected a Progressive Senator or Congress- 
man, though a numberof Eastern Congressmen, 
like Gardner and Lovering of Massachusetts 
and Fowler of New Jersey, have been inclined 
to act with the Western Insurgents in their 
fight on the House Rules. Winston Churchill 
of New Hampshire, who has been one of the 
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SENATOR GALLINGER 


The leader of the New Hampshire ring 
that favors the railroads, and a member 
of the extreme reactionary wing of the 
Republican party 
Se eee 


principal leaders of the Progressives in his 
State, said: 

“We have not yet begun up here to think in 
national terms so far as the Progressive move- 
ment is concerned." 

The new national political consciousness as it 
expresses itself in the Middle West, then, has 
not been sufficiently awakened in the East to 
express itself in elected representatives. The 
Eastern States, it seems to me, are politically 
from two to five years behind the Middle West. 
'The same sort of struggles which were going 
forward in Wisconsin and Iowa a few years 
ago are now going on in New Hampshire, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey. The most backward of all the States 
is undoubtedly Pennsylvania, which has not 
been able, as yet, to make any considerable 
progress in cleaning up its cities, let alone the 
State. Connecticut, railroad-owned, and the 
rotten borough of Rhode Island, are also 
backward. 

I cannot hope to give here any comprehensive 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 

The novelist who made а remarkable 

campaign as candidate for Governor of 


New Hampshire and was defeated by 
a trick 


view of the politics in each of the States; but 
I do wish to present a brief sketch of the condi- 
tions in two or three typical States in order to 
show how far toward Insurgency they have 
now gone, and how and by whom the Pro- 
gressive movement is being led. 

Of all the Eastern States the one nearest 
political freedom—the one most likely to 
emerge first into the new national conscious- 
ness—in my opinion, is New Hampshire. 
There are a number of reasons for this. Like 
the Insurgent Western States, New Hampshire 
has no large cities, and its population is homo- 
geneous in its composition and chiefly rural in 
its occupations. Furthermore, it has been driv- 
en to the explosive point by a despotism of 
corporate domination equaled in few States. 
For many years the Boston & Maine Railroad 
governed New Hampshire with a degree of 
absolutism not equaled by the rule of the 
Russian Czar. Тһе real Governor, Lucius 
Tuttle, president of the railroad company, did 
not even live in the State: he governed from 
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EUGENE N. FOSS 


A Republican who ran for the office of Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Massachusetts on the 
| Democratic ticket 


Boston. For years Mr. Tuttle practically 
named the State officials, and even the United 
States Senators and Congressmen. Through the 
State railroad commission he ‘“‘regulated”’ his 
own railroad company, and through other State 
officials he taxed his own railroad property—at 
a rate far less than that which the citizens of 
the State have had to pay. On the principle 
that “the King can do no wrong," the railroad 
company, having made the laws, broke them 
with impunity. For example, the Boston & 


Maine Railroad was allowed under its original - 


charter to form a monopoly of the railroads of 
the State, but only upon the express agreement 
that there should be no raise in the rates. Hav- 
ing formed the monopoly, however, they 
straightway forgot the law and raised the rates 
from ten to forty per cent. And the people 
were without redress, for the railroad company 
controlled all of those State officials who should 
have protested, or attacked the railroad in the 
courts. Most of the newspapers of the State 
were silenced with free passes and advertising 
—so that there was no way of getting an expres- 
sion of public opinion; and if anywhere a man 
raised his voice in protest he was either 
bribed, directly or indirectly, or silenced by 
the stupendous financial, political and social 
power of the railroad company. 

Conditions thus became unspeakably, explo- 
sively corrupt: it was an exemplification at its 
worst of that government by private monopoly 
which has been and still is the chief danger of 
this republic. A group of political sycophants, 
lobbyists and office-holders in the State not 
only fed upon the people, but squeezed the rail- 
road itself as much as they dared. It was like 
the rule of an old, rich, selfish king, with a 
group of greedy courtiers around him to whom 
he farmed out the government and taxation of 
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the people of this distant principality. And 
they, courtier-like, bled the people on the one 
hand and robbed the king on the other. 

The revolt began in 1906 as the result of a 
meeting of thirteen men who organized a “‘ Lin- 
coln Republican Club." It is significant that 
so many groups of reformers in the country 
should go back to Lincoln for their name and 
for their inspiration. Among the leading men 
in the movement were Winston Churchill, the 
author, Professor Colby of Dartmouth, Edward 
C. Niles,.D. C. Remick, Judge J. W. Remick 
of Concord, Bishop William W. Niles, George 
French and many others. 

Churchill was named as a candidate for 
governor and made a remarkable campaign 
for the nomination. He denounced the rail- 
road, he aroused the people, and, to the con- 
sternation of the machine, came to the conven- 
tion with so many delegates supporting him 
that he was defeated only by a trick. 

Though the Progressives were beaten, they 
had succeeded in stirring New Hampshire to its 
political depths. The people began to see a 
glimmer of hope for real popular government: 
young men began to flock into the fight. 
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SENATOR MURRAY L. CRANE 


To whom, even more than to Lodge and 
Draper, is due the tremendous strength of 


the Massachusetts Republican machine 


The steps in the revolution since 1906 have 
been characteristic of the struggle in everv 
State where the Insurgent movement has won 
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a foothold. First, the tricky old machine, while 
alarmed by the revolt, underestimated, as the 
bosses always have, the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. They thought it a mere effort of the 
“outs” to get “іп”: 
and not, as it really was, the beginning of a 
revolution. Under the foxy leadership of 
United States Senator Gallinger and the State 
railroad bosses they allowed certain reform 
planks to be put into the party platform for 
1907—never intending, of course, to carry them 
out—nor did they carry them out. The old 
machine elected its governor and legislature 
and expected the ‘‘spasm of reform” to blow 
over. But it didn’t. In 1908 the Progressives 
were stronger than ever, and the tricky machine 
then took the usual course of crying loudly for 
“party harmony” and * compromise, " and the 
reformers, as usual, weakened, imagining that 
the leopard had somehow changed his spots. 
A compromise was effected and the result was 
the election of another machine governor—of 
course. But by this time a number of progres- 
sive young men, the leader of whom was Rob- 
ert P. Bass of Peterboro, had got into the legis- 
lature. And last winter (1909) thev made a 


queste one | 


PÀ 19h b 


EX-GOVERNOR CU 


hotograph by E. Chickering 

RTIS GUILD, JR. 

Who in the West would be regarded as an 
out-and-out Insurgent 


hard fight to carry out the reforms demanded 
in the platform of 1907. They called themselves 
Platform Republicans, demanding that the 


a mere personal conflict, 
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| GOVERNOR DRAPER 


Himself a highly protected manufacturer and 
| supported by the Lodge machine 


party should carry out its promises to the 
people. 

The old machine, led by Gallinger and oper- 
ated from behind the scenes by the railroad 
lobbyists, had no intention, of course, of enact- 
ing any progressive measures. They easily 
organized the legislature and appointed their 
committees. For more than half of the session 
the “railroad crowd” was confident that its 
control was as perfect as ever. One of the 
chief railroad lawyers, Charles Hamblett, was 
overheard by two members of the legislature 
(who made affidavit of the truth of their story) 
telephoning to his railroad chief in Boston to 
this effect: 

* We've outwitted them, out-generaled them 
and out-voted them. We've got the legislature 
lined up now so that things will go all right." 

But things did not go all right—for the rail- 
road. The Insurgents had been holding meet- 
ing after meeting in Senator Bass's room, get- 
ting acquainted, laying their plan of campaign. 
Moreover, the State was aroused and the peo- 
ple were behind them. Several newspapers, 
notably the Manchester Union, were support- 
ing them. Radical newspapers from Boston, 
which have been gaining a wider circulation in 
New Hampshire every year, helped materially. 
And to the astonishment of every one, when the 
session closed, the Insurgents—though they 
did not call themselves by that name—had ob- 
tained a sweeping direct primary law, a drastic 
law forbidding the railroad to give away passes, 
and an anti-lobby law. They signally defeated 
the railroad's scheme of tax revision. and 
made the beginning of a more equitable system 
of taxation by equalizing the rate on which 
the public service corporations and other 
property in the State is taxed. 

While the Insurgents did not get all they 


GOVERNOR HUGHES 


He also is a true Insurgent and has carried on 


a successful fight with the Republican machine 
in New York 


wanted, they succeeded in forging and sharp- 
ening the tools for future struggles. By the 
anti-pass and the anti-lobby laws they will keep 
Mr. Tuttle and the railroad in some degree out 
of politics; and through the direct primary 
they can get to the people without the permis- 
sion of the old-railroad bosses. Since the legis- 
lature adjourned the railroad officials have 
actually been suggesting that they would like 
to get out of politics. But the Progressives, 
warned by the fate of former compromises, are 
now going forward, determined not to stop 
until they control the State. They will make 
a fight for governor and for members of the 
legislature, and thev are now, also, prepared to 
take the final step—toward the control of the 
State's representation in the national Congress. 

'The present New Hampshire representation 
in Congress, Senators Gallinger and Burnham 
and Congressmen Sullowav and Currier, be- 
long to the extreme reactionary wing ofthe 
party. Both the Senators have stood with Al- 
drich and Hale and the old machine, and Sul- 
lowav and Currier in the House have been 
among the staunchest supporters of Cannon 
and Cannonism. The Progressives, therefore, 
led by Churchill, Bass, Judge Remick, Niles, 
Sherman E. Burroughs, Robert E. Manning 
of Manchester, R. W. Pillsbury of the Man- 
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chester Union, Clarence E. Clough and others, 
intend to put up candidates next fall against 
both Sulloway and Currier, and when Senator 
Burnham’s term expires a fight will undoubtedly 
be made to fill his place. With the great ad- 
vantage they now have under the new primary 
law they stand an excellent chance of achieving 
victory. 

So active, indeed, have the Progressives be- 
come that they have already succeeded in get- 
ting their candidate, Mr. Musgrove, appointed 
as census supervisor. In other words, thev 
have had national recognition as against the old 
leaders. 

A cleaner, finer group of young men would 
be difficult to find than these new leaders in 
New Hampshire. Nearly all are college men, 
several of them are of independent means, and 
their fights have been animated by a high spirit 
of idealism. There is among these coming men 
the making of statesmanlike national leaders. 

So much for New Hampshire. In Massa- 


chusetts an equally interesting and significant 
fight has been going forward—though some- 
what complicated there by the variety of the 
issues. 

As I have already pointed out, a powerful 
reform movement is under way in the city of 


EVERETT COLBY 


The exponent of the ** new idea’’ among the 
Independent Republicans of New Jersey 
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Boston—opposed, of course, by the old ma- 
chines of both parties. But there is also a vig- 
orous movement in the State. This has not 
taken so much the form of a revolt within the 
Republican party, although there are not a few 
Republican leaders in State politics who may 
be called Insurgents, as it is an attempt to draw 
the Independent and Progressive vote into the 
Democratic party. One of the chief reasons 
for this is the fact that no Republican machine 
in this country is more astutely operated, or 
more firmly entrenched, than the Massachu- 
setts machine. No boss in American politics is 
more accomplished in every art of machine 
manipulation than that ‘scholar in politics,” 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. And he is ably 
seconded by Senator Crane, Governor Draper 
and Congressman Weeks. They all work 
together, and behind them are solidly mar- 
shaled all the great financial and corporate 
interests of Massachusetts, indeed, of New 
England. The New Haven Railroad, which 
now has a monopoly on practically all the 
transportation facilities of New England by 
land and by water, is behind them. So are 
the great tariff-protected manufacturing in- 
dustries, and the great banks. The financial 
interests of New England are all solidly behind 
Senator Lodge and his machine. And for good 
‘reasons. No State machine has been able to 
deliver to the monopolistic and corporate inter- 
ests more exactly what they have demanded 
than the Massachusetts Republican machine. 
In the last legislature the New Haven Railroad 
got the permission which it has so long desired, 
of absorbing the Boston & Maine, forming a 
practically complete monopoly—and that with- 
out giving the people any further power of 
regulation. 

In the last Congress the Republican Senators 
and Congressmen were able to get for Massachu- 
setts the extreme of tariff favors for the wealthy 
manufacturers. On the one hand, they got free 
hides to help the Massachusetts shoemakers and 
a lower duty on coal to help all the manufac- 
turers; on the other hand, they succeeded in 
getting increases in the cotton schedule and in 
so maintaining the woolen schedule as to fur- 
ther protect their already highly protected 
manufacturers. No schedule in all the tariff 
bill is more iniquitous and unjust than the 
woolen schedule. Even President Taft, who 
has defended the tariff bill as a whole, not only 
could not defend the woolen schedule, but has 
repeatedly attacked it. And it was even voted 
against when it came up in the House by one of 
the Republican Congressmen from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. McCall. Asa result of this schedule 
the people of the country for some time to 
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come will be compelled to wear poorer clothing 
for which they will have to pay higher prices. 
In the meantime the cotton and woolen man- 
ufacturers are growing richer and richer. 

In short, Senator Lodge, Senator Crane and 
their machine have been able to do wonderful 
things for the entrenched corporate and monied 
interests in Massachusetts. In the legislature 
a small group of Republicans, notably men 
like Robert Luce, Norman H. White of Brook- 
line, Robert M. Washburn of Worcester, Charles 
H. Brown of Medford, Arthur W. Nason of 
Haverhill and others, have been in revolt— 
Insurgents, if you will—but with small effect 
as against the crushing power of the Lodge- 
Crane-Draper-Weeks machine. These men 
are demanding among other progressive meas- 
ures the application of the direct primary law 
to the nomination of United States Senators. 
This is a blow aimed directly at Mr. Lodge, 
who comes up for reélection next winter; but 
inasmuch as Mr. Lodge is practically able to 
name many, if not most, of the Republican 
nominees to the legislature, it is not likely that 
such an extension of the primary law will soon 
be obtained—unless the State should go Demo- 
cratic, which is not at all unlikely. In a popular 
election Senator Lodge would stand not the 
slightest chance of a reélection. The people 
of Massachusetts don't want him, but they 
have no ready means now of ridding them- 
selves of his oppressive rule. 

What, then, are the Progressives in Massa- 
chusetts doing? Some of them, as I have 
shown, are struggling along within the Repub- 
lican party, watching an opening to make a 
fight. Ex-Governor Guild excellently expresses 
the point of view of this group, which is prac- 
tically the point of view of the Middle Western 
Insurgents. He said to me: 

“Т believe in direct nominations by the people 
for the United States Senate. I believe that the 
test of a customs duty should be not, *Is this 
or that duty demanded?" but, ‘Is this or that 
duty needed?’ I, believe in the removal of all 
duties such as those on ccal, lumber, etc., 
which mean, not protection for American indus- 
tries, but a premium on the destruction of na- 
tional resources. I believe that the details of 
tariff schedules should be taken out of partisan 
politics and placed in the hands of a permanent 
board of dispassionate business experts. 

“I believe even if an amendment of the Con- 
stitution is necessary, that we must have one 
national law governing the organization, the 
operation and the control of all corporations, 
big or little. No other nation forces corpora- 
tions to do business under half a hundred dif- 
fering systems of law. No other nation pro- 
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vides half a hundred differing systems of law, 
so that if a dishonest corporation cannot 
squeeze the public under one system, it may 
legally secure a charter to do so under another. 

“T have tried and shall try to forward these 
opinions in every honorable way, and if, as I am 
told, their advocacy means Insurgency, why, 
as a private in the ranks, I am an Insurgent.” 

Many other Republicans, on the other hand, 
wholly disgusted with the Lodge machine, went 
over in the last election (November, 1909) and 
voted with the Democrats. The nominee for 
Lieutenant Governor on the Democratic ticket 
in that election, indeed, has long been a leading 
Republican of the State— Eugene N. Foss. In 
one of the earliest utterances of the campaign 
Mr. Foss said: 

“The stand-pat Aldrich-Lodge hierarchy of 
the Republican party has buncoed and bluffed 
us to the extreme limit. We have been unable 
to induce our own party to redeem its solemn 
pledges or honor its avowed principles regard- 
ing the dominant issue of tariff reform. I have 
at last, as 1 believe have thousands of others, 
got completely out of patience." 

The State campaign in which Governor 
Draper, himself a highly protected manufac- 
turer and supported by the Lodge machine, 
ran on the Republican ticket as against the 
Democratic nominees, Vahey and Foss, was 
profoundly significant. It was fought largely 
on national issues, chiefly the tariff. Both the 
Democratic candidates dwelt on the high cost 
of living, part of which they attributed to the 
new tariff law. Foss called the Payne bill “а 
law of the trusts, by the trusts and for the 
trusts: a law which lays heavy burdens upon 
every family in the land." 

The iniquities of the tariff bill, the dangers 
of a tariff war with Canada, and the need of 
an income tax were the chief and most popular 
arguments used by Vahey and Foss on the 
stump. And their position was practically that 
of the Republican Insurgents of the West and 
of Ex-Governor Guild and other Republican 
Insurgents in Massachusetts. 

Well, the election was held; and although 
Governor Draper was elected, his vote was cut 
down from the 60,000 plurality which he re- 
ceived in 1908 to 9,000 in 1909, and Lieutenant 
Governor Frothingham, who ran against Mr. 
Foss, received only 7,000 plurality against 
90,000 the year before. In short, the State 
almost went Democratic; if the Democratic 
nominees had been stronger men, and more 
widely known, they would almost certainly have 
been elected. : 

This election has given the Insurgents, 
whether inside or outside of the Republican 
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party, renewed hope: they are going into the 
fight more vigorously than ever. And if Pro- 
gressive Republicans cannot be nominated, 
many of them propose to vote for Democrats. 
Senator Lodge will be opposed for reélection 
and there will be Progressive candidates 
against several of the stand-pat members of 
Congress. The trouble in Massachusetts, as 
elsewhere, is that the Conservatives are all 
united (money knows no party) while the 
Progressives are divided into two more or less 
jealous groups. This they clearly recognize 
themselves. 

“I feel that the time is now at hand,” said 
Mr. Foss repeatedly in his campaign, ‘‘when 
the best men of both parties must stand to- 
gether regardless of party designation, and de- 
mand legislation that Massachusetts needs and 
that will lighten the burdens of the people.” 

I cannot go into a full account of conditions 
in other States, but everywhere there are signs 
of uprising. In Maine, Senator Hale, the most 
reactionary old Roman of all the Romans, who 
must stand for reélection next winter, was 
obliged to return to Maine soon after the pres- 
ent Congress met in order to patch up his po- 
litical fences. The opposition to him in Maine 
has grown especially acute since he asked for 
the printing in the Congressional Record of 
Speaker Cannon’s Kansas City speech, which 
he commended as the greatest exposition of 
Republican doctrine in a decade. Senator Hale 
is the Republican floor leader in the Senate and 
the oldest member in point of service. The fact 
that he is even threatened is significant. 

In New York, Governor Hughes—who is 
truly an Insurgent — has carried on successfully 
a fight with the Republican machine and is 
now trying for a direct primary law which is, 
of all things, the most distasteful to the old 
group of politicians. Even in Pennsylvania the 
Insurgents are stirring. Lewis Emery, Jr., for 
years one of the most uncompromising oppo- 
nents of the Republican State machine and its 
Standard Oil allies, calling himself a Lincoln 
Republican, may be a candidate for Congress 
in the Twenty-First District. He has a very 
strong following. If elected he will be a 
thorough-going Insurgent. 

Now, the East has always called the West 
radical. And yet when I made inquiries in 
New England, New York, and New Jersey 
I found the peopie fighting exactly the same 
fight that has been going on for so long in the 
West, and taking exactly the position upon 
public questions for which the West has been 
accused of radicalism. The three great ques- 
tions in every Eastern State, as in every West- 
ern State, are: 
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First: The regulation of corporations and 
the effort to prevent political domination by 
monied interests. 

Second: Taxation: the effort to make cor- 
porations and monied interests bear their hon- 
est share of the taxes. 

Third: The change of political machinery 
to meet the conditions of a new age: the effort 
to secure direct primaries, direct legislation, 
direct vote for United States Senators, new 
charters for cities, and so on. 

In every State, without exception, these are 
the vital questions, though in one State one 
phase will be uppermost in the public attention, 
and in another State quite another phase. The 
emphasis in New York just now is upon the 
direct primary, in New Hampshire the prob- 
lem centers in the equalization of taxation, in 
Massachusetts the tariff and railroad monop- 
oly have been uppermost. But all the con- 
flicts lead back to the problem of the control of 
wealth: how far it shall be private, or how far 
cooperative. And everywhere the people are 
finding out that consolidated capital (which 
knows neither party nor locality) cannot be met 
piecemeal as in a city, or dealt with by any one 
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State, but must be met by the entire force of 
the people working together harmoniously as 
a nation. 

All these facts show conclusively that the 
Insurgent movement is not sectional in its 
character, nor is it limited to the Western 
States. It has, indeed, had its earliest national 
expression and leadership in the West, but the 
East is following close behind. And the line in 
every part of the country is being drawn day by 
day, between those who believe that property 
interests should rule the nation, and those who 
believe that the people should rule. The 
height of the conflict has by no means been 
reached, but it is rapidly approaching. There 
must be a new party alignment: there must be 
a clean-cut division between the Conservative 
and Progressive groups in this country. Every 
candidate for public office should be required 
to take his stand positively on one side or the 
other. From now on, not personality, not 
locality, not tradition, must govern us in the 
selection of public servants, but principle. And 
we must set our faces forward, full of faith 
in the future, full of faith in the American 
people. 


In a vote in the House of Representatives at Washington, on January 7, three 
Eastern Republican Congressmen not mentioned in this article voted with the In- 


surgents on an important measure. 


These three Eastern Republican Congressmen 
are: Ames of Massachusetts, and Fish and Parsons of New York. 


Asa result 


of this ballot, the Insurgents, by combining with the Democrats, succeeded in taking 
away from Speaker Cannon the privilege of appointing the House members of the 


committee which is to investigate the Pinchot-Ballinger matter. 


The House mem- 


bers of this committee are to be elected by the House. 


THE JUDGMENTS OF THE SEA 


RALPH 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


ELL, she’s mine at last, God bless 

her,” fervently murmured Captain 

Luther Snowden, glancing to left 

and right of the steamer’s bridge 
lest his spoken thought had been overheard. 
It was nothing more feminine than the old 
Glenmore of the Black Star Line that stirred 
his emotions in this wise. Thirty battering 
years had he served and hoped and waited 
for this great day. As master of a liner in the 
Atlantic service he was bound out to Liverpool, 
his first voyage in command, taking orders from 
no man, singly responsible for the ship and 
her passengers. No crack mail-boat driving 
after speed records was this Glenmore of his. 
Veteran travelers remembered her under 
another name as one of the Cunarders of an 
earlier era, but, still safe and slow and sure, she 
plodded out of New York and back again, 
beloved of voyagers who preferred low cabin 
fares and ten days at sea. 

In the eyes of Captain Snowden there was 
no more admirable vessel afloat, and he knew 
her well, for he had long lived with her as chief 
officer. As he gazed across the darkening sea 
and watched the twin lights of Navesink 
twinkle cheery farewell, his honest heart was 
filled with pride and gladness. Along the 
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decks below he heard the hum of many voices 
and the pleasant sound of laughter. The 
captain nervously pulled at his sandy mus- 
tache and frowned as if his reflections had 
shifted to a less agreeable tack. He was not 
disquieted by such new duties as dealt with 
discipline and navigation, but there were 
certain social obligations which made him 
inwardly quake. As if to remind him that 
happiness is never flawless, the bugle sounded 
the dinner call and he went below with reluc- 
tant step to take his place at the head of the 
**captain's table.” 

It was nothing less than an ordeal to have 
to bandy small talk with two rows of strange 
men and women who bombarded him with 
silly questions or discussed topics beyond his 
ken. Tall, gaunt, and stooping, he handled 
himself awkwardly in unaccustomed company, 
and his harsh voice, abrupt turn of speech, 
and trick of scowling even when amiably in- 
clined, were disconcerting. By way of con- 
trast, the former master of the Glenmore had 
been a dandyish, facetious diplomat, whose 
immense popularity among his passengers 
may have had something to do with his promo- 
tion to the command of a bigger, faster ship 
of the Black Star fleet. 
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Eager to justify his advancement in every 
way, Captain Snowden heroically resolved to 
cultivate those social graces demanded of a 
master mariner in the passenger service. 
Seated at his right hand was an American 
consul’s wife who had crossed several times in 
the Glenmore and airily bore herself as a 
privileged deep-sea critic and adviser. At the 
captain’s left was a bulky man of middle age 
by the name of Heyworth, his heavy features 
somewhat marred by long-continued devotion 
to the bottle. His aspect was not common- 
place, however, for it conveyed an impression 
of massive dignity and intelligence whenever 
he aroused himself from a lowering, absent- 
minded mood and regarded his neighbors 
with shrewd, scrutinizing appraisement. The 
abashed silences and obvious conversational 
difficulties of the captain seemed to cause him 
amusement, and poor Snowden felt his temper 
rising without very tangible provocation. Nor 
could he help overhearing these discourteous 
passengers remark to each other across the 
table: 

“T do miss our old skipper dreadfully, don’t 
you, Mr. Heyworth? I shall never feel quite 
as safe again. How many trips did you make 
with Captain Willoughby ?” 

“Three, Mrs. Magruder. 
of sailors and gentlemen he was! 
stories had no end.” 

Captain Snowden, who had vainly racked 
his wits for a yarn or two that might entertain 
this difficult company, cursed the departed 
Willoughby under his breath and wiped his 
moist brow with a napkin. Alas, for the tact- 
ful suavity with which the captain had hoped 
to conduct himself. The dinner had fared as 
far as the dessert when Heyworth looked up 
from his Scotch and soda and remarked in his 
deliberate, ponderous way: 

**I shall join you on the bridge for a cigar 
in a few minutes, Captain." 

“You will wait until you are invited, sir,” 
growled Snowden, taken aback by this insolent 
indifference to seafaring rules and etiquette. 

* Oh, very well," said Heyworth with a 
shrug. “I always had the run of the ship 
when Willoughby was in her." 

“1 beg your pardon. І did not intend to be 
rude," and Snowden was honestly repentant. 
“The regulations of the company, you under- 
stand n 

“ And a little new-fledged authority,” quoth 
the other, heaving himself up from the table 
and lumbering toward the saloon doorway. 
The captain stared after him, sighed, and 
going on deck summoned the purser to his 
room. 


What a prince 
His fund of 
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“Who is that big, red-faced, ugly-tempered 
man next to me at my table?” was the sharp 
query. “I don’t like him, he doesn’t like 
me, and I want him shifted somewhere else. 
Who the deuce is he anyhow?” 

“Mr. Johnson Heyworth, sir, special corres- 
pondent of the New York Chronide. He 
stands very well with our company. Captain 
Willoughby was quite chummy with him. He 
is used to being made a good deal of.” 

“Then you ought to have passed me the 
word,” hotly exclaimed Snowden. “Keep a 
better look-out hereafter, understand? That 
is all.” 

Left to himself, the captain felt keenly 
chagrined that he should have offended a 
passenger who might make an unfavorable 
report of his behavior. In vain he sought to 
understand why this morose, sneering journal- 
ist should have wished to annoy him. He had 
no intention of making more apology to John- 
son Heyworth or of currying favor because of 
his reputed influence in the general offices of 
the Black Star Line. 

With characteristic stubbornness, Snowden 
could not bring himself to the point of inviting 
Heyworth to the bridge and they met each 
other day after day with no more conversation. 

The Glenmore had made her landfall and 
was steaming into the Irish Sea when the 
captain said to his chief officer: 

“I never saw a prettier day for making port, 
Mr. Russell. We shall be abreast of Fastnet 
Rock light in a little while.” 

“Yes, sir. We pass it to starboard, I sup- 
pose." 

“ Ауе, and shift your course to fetch it fairly 
close aboard with this smooth sea. The pas- 
sengers may like to have a look at the light 
and the lonely bit of rock.” 

The captain picked up his binoculars and 
gazed at the squat tower which lifted abruptly 
from the blue water and marked an ambushed 
reef far from any coast. So placid was the 
sea around it that a flotilla of barges dumping 
rock to strengthen the barricade guarding the 
lighthouse was moored alongside as if at a 
pier. Deep water ran within a cable’s length 
of Fastnet. Captain Snowden kept his station 
on the bridge as a matter of routine duty. 

The light was looming off the starboard 
bow and the decks were astir with interested 
groups of onlookers, many of them armed with 
cameras. The captain turned to his chief 
officer and told him: 

“Keep her steady as she is." 

* Aye, aye, sir, steady as she is.” 

The stolid Norwegian quartermaster in the 
wheelhouse reéchoed the order as it was 
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repeated to him. Presently the captain paced 
a nervous stride or two and observed: 

“There must be a new current setting in 
toward the light. We seem to be drawing a 
bit closer than we were. "There is plenty of 
water, of course, but you had better keep her 
off a little more." 

An instant later a puff of smoke floated from 
the platform of the lighthouse and the report 
of a small cannon was borne to the steamer's 
bridge. 

“Great God, they are warning us off!” cried 
Captain Snowden. ‘‘What do they mean? 
Keep her away. Swing out.” 

The whistle of a hoisting engine on a barge 
shrieked one hysterical blast after another as 
the Glenmore sheered seaward, her master un- 
convinced that he could have taken her into 
a place of danger. The lighthouse was over 
the ship’s quarter when a jarring thump shook 
her hull, her headway was checked for a 
moment, and then she slid clear. The tanned 
cheek of the captain blanched with sickly 
pallor as he groaned under his breath: 

“She touched! She touched and scraped 
over it!” 

In a twinkling he had pulled himself to- 
gether, resolute, cool-headed, dominant, and 
was sending signals below to stop the engines 
and close the bulkhead doors. The passen- 
gers crowding along the rail had felt the alarm- 
ing shock and were moving to and fro in 
some confusion. The captain sent an officer 
among them to smother any sign of panic 
and went below to learn what damage had 
been done. 

The Glenmore's plates had not been started, 
she was not taking in water, this much was 
soon discovered, and the word was signaled 
to the lighthouse that no help was needed. 
After a brief delay the steamer picked up 
speed and resumed her voyage to Liverpool. 
Captain Snowden made a tour of the prom- 
enade deck and assumed a grimly jocular 
manner as he answered the clamorous ques- 
tions and made light of the singular incident. 
The ship might have struck a bit of submerged 
wreckage, he explained, or a steel cable 
anchoring one of the barges might have 
stretched for some distance into the fairway. 
It was preposterous to suppose that he would 
have permitted the Glenmore to go too near 
Fastnet Rock with the width of the Irish Sea 
on either hand. 

He knew in his heart that he was lying. A 
treacherous, unsuspected current had set the 
vessel too far in before he was aware, It was 
ghastly, incredible, but the fact could not be 
denied. His face was clouded and anxious 
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as he restlessly drifted to port and starboard 
of the bridge. 

“I couldn't have bumped bottom," he said 
over and over to himself. **It is rank nonsense 
to think it. The ship was not hurt. My first 
voyage! My very first voyage!” 

His clenched fist beat a tattoo against an 
awning stanchion as his smoldering eyes swept 
the Glenmore fore and aft, his ship which 
he had fought so long and hard to win. His 
sea record was flawless at every round of the 
ladder up which he had painfully climbed. 
There could be no hushing this inexplicable 
mischance. He must make his report. Divers 
would be sent down to examine the Glenmore’s 
bottom at once. If she had scraped a rock 
the evidence would be unmistakable. 

As soon as the steamer had dropped anchor 
off the Liverpool quays, Kenerson, the white- 
whiskered, gruff-voiced marine superintendent, 
scrambled on board and bustled forward to 
examine the reports of the voyage. Stamping 
into the captain's room without knocking, he 
found Snowden hunched over his desk writing 
in a dogged, labored fashion. Wrenching his 
chair about, the master of the Glenmore rose 
and faced his superior officer. Before he could 
speak, old Kenerson burst out in his explosive 
manner: 

“Hello, Snowden. What kind of a voyage 
was it? Feels good to have a ship of your 
own under you, hey?” 

* was just finishing a written report, sir," 
slowly replied the captain, standing unusually 
erect, one hand fumbling with the brass 
buttons of his smart uniform coat. “We 
struck something passing Fastnet. To the 
best of my knowledge we were in deep water. 
It was just the merest touch. The ship is not 
leaking." 

* Weather bright, was it not?" snapped 
Kenerson, cocking his gold-rimmed glasses 
athwart his beak of a nose. 

“As clear as a bell, sir." 

“You were on the bridge? You set the 
course? You were sober? What time did 
you come up with Fastnet? Anything else 
you could have run over except the bottom?” 
The questions were volleyed with fiery gusto, 
the white head of the marine superintendent 
nodding in time with a declamatory forefinger. 

Snowden struggled to maintain his hard- 
won composure as he returned: 

“T am directly responsible in every way. 
The report will tell you all details. Shall I 
proceed to dock the ship?” 

“Dock her at once, Captain Snowden. Ап 
examination will be made at daylight to- 
morrow. You will report in my office at noon. 
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I hope with all my heart that matters will 
turn out right. І can’t believe you struck——”’ 
Kenerson leaned forward and breathed hard 
as he went on with headlong earnestness: 

** Great Heavens, Snowden, it can’t be true, 
although you look as if you believed it. I 
never heard anything like it. My recommen- 
dation gave you this ship. Have you gone 
daffy? Pooh, you are painting it blacker 
than it really is. Where is your chief officer? 
I want to hear his version." 

When Snowden entered Kenerson's office 
next day on the stroke of noon, the marine 
superintendent beckoned him to draw a chair 
nearer and told the stenographer to withdraw. 
There was unwonted gentleness in the voice 
and manner of the peppery old gentleman as 
he said, after polishing his glasses with needless 
energy: 

**Snowden, I shall never be able to fathom 
how in the name of the sun and stars you 
managed to do it, but you ran your ship ashore 
yesterday. Seven of her plates are badly 
dented and will have to come off. She must 
be laid up for repairs and will miss a voyage 
in the rush of the summer passenger traffic. 
Man, what is there to say? You rammed the 
Glenmore across one end of Fastnet in broad 
daylight. It couldn’t be explained in a thou- 
sand years, could it?” 

“No; I have nothing whatever to say," 
muttered Snowden. 

“I tried to keep it out of the newspapers," 
resumed Kenerson, ‘‘but one of your passen- 
gers, Johnson Heyworth, came in to see me 
this morning. I dislike the man, but he swings 
a lot of public opinion in New York and with 
our people. He will poke a lot of ridicule at 
the line for this mishap of ours, and what kind 
of a defense can we make? I did not let him 
bully me, mind you, but this may help you to 
see how the thing strikes an outsider. I hate 
to tell you like the very deuce, but you are 
technically suspended until the Board takes 
formal action, and you can guess what that 
will be. You may as well look for another 
berth, Snowden, and not in the Black Star 
service. Your first voyage! I slept very 
poorly last night. As an old friend, you know, 
if you need money to tide you over—oh, con- 
found this cold in my head. Shake hands, 
Snowden. Come in again, won't you?” 

The disgraced shipmaster stumbled from 
the office, head down, hands jammed deep in 
his pockets, and drifted aimlessly with the 
throng of the street like the derelict that he 
was. Ina Liverpool lodging-house that night 
he read of his case as others saw it. The facts 
were elaborated by means of interviews with 
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"the prominent American journalist, Mr. 
Johnson Heyworth.” Snowden flung aside 
the infernal newspapers which proclaimed his 
shame and his misfortune. They were making 
it impossible for him to obtain any kind of a 
berth at sea. The big, sulky brute of a Hey- 
worth had nursed a grudge and made the most 
of the smash of a shipmaster’s career! 

After a humiliating round of shipping offices, 
Snowden abandoned hope of finding a master’s 
position. Nor did any line of steamers out 
of England want him as chief officer. Rather 
than sign as a junior he swore he would seek 
employment ashore. The scandal of the 
Glenmore dogged him at every turn. It was 
nautical gossip to be threshed over in offices, 
on the quays, in taptains’ cabins, and in low- 
raftered taprooms where seafaring men drank 
and smoked and yarned about their calling. 
Snowden was a marked man, a public char- 
acter, and wherever he appeared his story had 
gone ahead of him to blight his aspirations. . 

His funds running short, he forswore the 
sea which had used him so cruelly and became 
a boss stevedore down among the gray stone 
docks of the Mersey. Well he knew how to 
drive and handle men, and there was the 
strength of a giant in his lanky frame. His 
sufferings had not sweetened his temper and 
with crackling oaths and ready fists he sweated 
and tamed his gangs of Liverpool dock rats. 
But his bruised, rebellious spirit would not let 
him submit to his lot. The sight of the passing 
steamers outward bound with pennants stream- 
ing and bands playing, or rolling home sea- 
stained and deep-laden from across the Western 
Ocean, made him writhe and curse his fate. 
At length he concluded that he must return to 
the sea or flee the sight and sound of it. Old 
Kenerson met him and was shocked by his 
haggard appearance. 

* What is wrong now?" kindly asked the 
Black Star official. “І understood that you 
were doing very well handling cargo. I heard 
you highly spoken of only yesterday." 

“T can't stand it any longer," growled the 
other. “І was a fool to stay in Liverpool. I 
want to go to New York as soon asI can. I 
shall stand a better chance to lose myself there, 
and perhaps I can ship in something or other, 
maybe as master of a tramp." 

* You may be right, Snowden. 
your passage ?” 

“I have money enough. 
ship sailing?” 

“You mean our steamers? The Westmore, 
to-morrow. I think you have been stowing 
some of her cargo at your docks, Snowden. 
See here. I don’t know how you are off for 


How about 


When is the next 
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cash, but your passage will cost you nothing. 
A first-cabin ticket will be ready for you this 
afternoon." 

Touched by this act of friendship, Snowden 
returned ungraciously: 

.  *Tt makes me gag to think of sailing in а 

Black Star boat, but I can't afford to pay 
passage money for the sake of sentiment. 
Thank you with all my heart. ГІ go in the 
Westmore." 

So bemused was he with his melancholy 
recollections that 
it did not occur to 
him until he was 
ready to go on 
board that the 
master was Will- 
oughby, the dap- 
per, elegant sailor 
of the fleet, adored 
by his cabin pass- 
engers. 

"With Will- 
oughby of all 
men," the derelict 
said to himself. 
“We always rub- 
bed each other 
the wrong way 
when I was under 
him in the Glen- 
more. Well, my 
company won’t 
trouble him this 
voyage.” 

When the West- 
more went to sea, 
Snowden was hud- 
dled on a settee 
in a corner of the 
smoking-room, 
making no ac- 
quaintances,chew- 
ing the cud of 
bitterness. His 
mood veered to sudden anger and amazement 
at sight of a bulky figure of a man seated alone 
by one of the round tables, who was staring at 
the floor and passing his fingers through his 
grizzled hair. As Snowden halted in front of 
him, the journalist, Johnson Heyworth, glanced 
up and remarked in a mild, matter-of-fact 
way: 

“ How are you, Captain? Have a drink?” 

“Drink with you, you big, lubberly swine!” 
snorted Snowden. “І suppose you are glad 
to see me adrift. If it wasn’t all dead and 
done for, I’d twist your fat neck.” 

"No sense in getting heated. Better sit 
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down," rumbled Heyworth, and he chuckled 
as if perceiving a jest very much to his liking. 
“I want to tell you something that will please 
you. I, too, am a castaway, a man of totally 
shipwrecked fortunes since last we met." 

“What do you mean?" cried Snowden, 
forgetting his hostility. “Мо, І am not 
ready to drink with you, but, by Jupiter, I 
will stay to hear any bad news of you and be 
delighted." 

‘Spoken like an honest man. I admire a 
sincere hater,’’ 
and Heyworth’s 
rubicund coun- 
tenance was suf- 
fused with cordial 
animation. “I 
thought you were 
a chuckle-headed 
boor when I first 
met you, and it 
gave me a bit of 
idle amusement to 
make you acutely 
uncomfortable. 
Oh, you and I 
goton each other's 
nerves right 
away." He chew- 
ed the stump of a 
frayed cigar, 
waved a huge fist 
as if to dismiss the 
episode and went 
on to say: 
| "I was given 
* one more chance 
and I have failed. 
I am a cast-off, 
understand, after 
a long and fairly 
distinguished 
career. — Doesn't 
that make you 
feel better?” 

* Yes, it does," gravely affirmed the sailor. 
“Rum did it, I suppose." 

*Exactlyso. Rum didit. Oh, it is a very 
bad smash, I assure you. Overtaken by sundry 
regrets which have made me rather soft and 
womanish, I acknowledge certain twinges of 
conscience concerning you. I shall not apolo- 
gize, but I offer you the more genuine satisfac- 
tion of gloating over me. Are we quits?" 

“Yes,” again answered Snowden, “©зге are 
quits. But why is it a hopeless smash with 
you. I thought only seafaring men were 
bowled off their feet with never a chance to 
get up again.” 
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“T am fifty years old, Captain Snowden, 
and I have lost my grip,” said Heyworth, 
solemnly wagging his great head. “ My recent 
eclipse was a scandal of international journal- 
ism. I was sent to England on a mission of 
most unusual importance and responsibility. 
On the very eve of achievement I was over- 
taken by drunkenness, and, poof, my light 
went out. You have no sense of humor, as 
I remember, so it may not occur to you that 
this reunion of ours is distinctly ludicrous. 
Now I think you will have a drink with me." 

“ Вуропеѕ are bygones, Mr. Johnson Hey- 
worth," exclaimed the warm-hearted ship- 
master. ‘‘A bottle of ale for me and better luck 
for both of us. I deserved my punishment. 
It is the way of thesca. But a man with your 
brains ought not to be past mending.” 

“There is no mending the past," muttered 
Heyworth. 

It was rather a truce than a friendship that 
circumstances had patched up between these 
two luckless men. Next day Snowden sur- 
mised that the journalist regretted his confiding 
behavior as prompted by strong liquors, for 
his manner was surly and hectoring as of yore. 
The shipmaster found a gleam of amusement 
in noting that Captain Willoughby of the 
Westmore was a fair-weather shipmate who 
no longer invited the mighty Johnson Hey- 
worth to yarn with him on the bridge or to sit 
at his table. Shorn of his dignity as special 
correspondent of the Chronicle, the journalistic 
mastodon had become as inconsiderable a 
figure as the disgraced Snowden, toward whom 
the swagger captain of the Westmore was no 
more than curtly civil. 

The steamer was skirting the Newfoundland 
Banks when the record of Captain Willoughby 
for good luck at sea was abruptly shattered. 
In the middle of a starless night with a driz- 
zling mist shrouding the gray sea, a huge specter 
of a sailing vessel, running free, loomed from 
the obscurity. Captain Willoughby was on 
the bridge and his conduct was both ready and 
skilful. Instantly the engines of the Westmore 
were reversed, her rudder jammed down hard, 
and her whistle, which had been bellowing at 
brief intervals, roared one warning blast after 
another. For a moment it seemed as if the 
steamer might shoulder clear of the peril, but 
the towering bark came rushing down like a 
murky cloud, yawing as her frightened look- 
out yelled in a foreign tongue to the man at 
the wheel. Then her bow, driven bv the 
momentum of a thousand tons of dead weight, 
smote the steel hull of the Westmore far for- 
ward and smashed through plates and beams 
with clanging, splintering uproar. 
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Spilled from his bunk as the stricken steamer 
listed far down, Snowden rushed on deck in 
time to see the bark drift slowly away from the 
gaping hole she had made. 

Even while the stupefied, blinking passengers 
were swarming on deck, the Wes/more began 
to settle by the head and her signal rockets 
were trailing skyward. Answering lights 
showed from the bark, which still floated, hove 
to, and the clamor of shouted orders was 
heard as her boats were lowered. Snowden 
ran into Captain Willoughby, who was clam- 
bering out of the forward hold, into which the 
sea was rushing with a sound like thunder. 
The two men gazed at each other in the 
swaving circle of lantern-light and Snowden 
exclaimed: 

“Апу orders for me, Willoughby? How 
about your collision bulkhead? Is it stand- 
ing?” 

The master of the Westmore wiped his drip- 
ping face, and answered: 

“Hello, Snowden. Bear a hand with the 
cabin passengers, if you please. I want to 
keep ’em aboard till daylight if possible. A 
very nasty business, this. The hole is just 
forward of the bulkhead, but I don’t know 
how long it will stand up with the Atlantic 
shoving against it. . This is not a new ship, 
you know." 

** Very well, sir, I will be with the first cabin 
people if you want me," said Snowden, held 
by the lifelong bonds of discipline. 

Through the remaining hours of darkness 
the steamer waited, her bow sinking lower 
and lower. Dawn was breaking and the sea 
was smoother when the company aboard the 
Westmore felt the vessel shiver violently and 
heard a long, muffled, metallic rumble from 
somewhere below decks. An officer sung out 
from the bridge: 

“There goes the bulkhead, sir.” 

Captain Willoughby nodded and without 
visible excitement spoke swift, quiet orders to 
his crew. The boats were already overside, 
and the haggard, agitated passengers were 
herded into them like so many bundles of 
luggage. ‘There was almost no disorder, and 
dramatic incident was curiously absent. The 
Westmore still floated, although her torn bow 
had lurched still lower when the strange, rum- 
bling noise was heard. 

So absorbed were crew and passengers in 
the difficult business of forsaking the ship that 
few of them saw a long, black express liner 
come steaming from the eastward until she 
slackened way and began to lower her boats 
with disciplined haste. The shipwrecked 
company was speedily transferred to the res- 
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cuing liner, which snatched them aboard and 
fled towards New York, carrying the mails at 
twenty-three knots an hour. Captain Will- 
oughby, who had decided not to go down with 
his ship, was given no chance to watch her 
sink. It seemed certain that she must founder 
in the next hour, and having taken off his 
passengers and crew, her commander saw no 
good reason why he should fling his life away 
in a very foolish and wholly useless manner. 

The hurrying mail steamer was hull down 
and the crippled bark was sagging far off to 
leeward on her course for the nearest port of 
refuge when a tall, gaunt, sandy-haired man 
emerged from a deck-house of the desolate 
and abandoned Westmore, spat overside, and 
reflectively murmured: 

“Willoughby behaved very well. I don’t 
blame him for quitting the ship, when that 
bulkhead collapsed—if it did. Of course he 
would have taken no advice from me. Here 
goes for a look at it.” 

“Do you mind if I go along? The smoking- 
room seems infernally lonesome,” said a deep 
voice at his elbow. Snowden wheeled and 
stared with utter bewilderment, for the speaker 
was far too substantial to be mistaken for a 
phantom. Johnson Heyworth smiled expan- 
sively, offered the sailor a cigar and vouch- 
safed: 

“I happened to catch a glimpse of you 
dodging down the saloon staircase after the 
final search had been made for stray passen- 
gers. Rather curious to learn why you in- 
tended to stay behind on this doomed old 
packet, I decided to offer you my very poor 
company. What is it, may I ask? Suicide? 
Let us find a drink and talk it over.” 

* You wanted to stay aboard, too?" cried 
Snowden. “Well, I am hanged! Suicide? 
No, though you seem to be ready for it. A 
gamble against odds as big as the sea. You 
are not a coward. Come along, if you like.” 

Johnson Heyworth trundled forward, dis- 
playing a surprisingly companionable temper, 
puffing and grunting as he descended one iron 
ladder after another and sat himself down 
upon a hatch coaming while Snowden lowered 
himself into the dark and surging hold. When 
he reappeared his clothes were dripping and 
his hands cut and bleeding. 

“I was right, though it was a wild enough 
guess," he said. “I helped load this vessel 
in Liverpool, Heyworth. She was brought 
over to my warehouse—I was a stevedore, 
understand—to have five hundred tons of 
machinery stowed forward. When Willoughby 
sent his seamen below to try to shore up that 
straining bulkhead they ripped out whatever 
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timbers they could lay their hands on. And 
they cut away and tore out the props and 
bracing which held that machinery packed 
tight in the after end of the hold. When the 
vessel canted with her nose down and her stern 
cocked up, that five hundred tons of heavy 
cargo went adrift like an avalanche, and 
fetched up against the bulkhead. That was 
the noise you heard, the noise that Willoughby 
heard when the old hooker trembled and 
settled. And he concluded that it was high 
time to abandon ship. He had to take his 
passengers off, anyhow. But he did not wait 
to see for himself." 

“So the bulkhead did not cave in ?" observed 
the interested journalist. “Апа you staked 
everything on one card! What now?” 

* Come on deck and help me cook some 
breakfast in the saloon galley and I will talk 
to you." 

A little later they sat at the captain's table 
with a pot of coffee and a dish of bacon and 
eggs between them while the shipmaster con- 
fided with a saturnine grin: 

“I feel more at home here than when you 
and I first met at dinner. You can't care very 
much about living any longer, Heyworth.” 

“T care very little about living, and perhaps 
I, too, am playing for a stake." 

“A bit of rough weather and that bulkhead 
will go like so much paper and she dives to 
the bottom head foremost," exclaimed the 
sailor, whose rugged face glowed with a fiery 
purpose. “But if she floats—well, it may 
give me another chance to go to sea again." 

Heyworth traced a random pattern on the 
tablecloth with a fat, stubby finger and pon- 
dered frowningly before he spoke. 

“And if we do float long enough to be 
towed into port, this steamer is not abandoned, 
she is not a derelict, and you are a hero! Well, 
Captain Luther Snowden, if you can do this, 
I will write a story of the voyage that will make 
my failure forgotten, that will put me on my 
feet again. Do you comprehend me?" 

The captain nodded and his smile was very 
friendly. He had found a brave and desperate 
man worthy to be a shipmate for such a 
forlorn hope as this. They could do no more 
than watch and wait, loafing on the bridge or 
talking in the smoking-room in slow, desultory 
fashion with long silences between. The half- 
submerged steamer, grotesquely cocked in air, 
rolled sluggishly and the sea washed through 
the rent in her side and battered against the 
groaning bulkhead. Snowden studied the 
barometer, cocked a vigilant eye at the weather 
signs, and fought off his gloomy forebodings 
when night crept over the deserted ocean. His 
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nerves were braced taut by ап increasing 
realization of the bigness of his undertaking, 
of this game he had chosen to play with life 
and death. As for Heyworth, there was 
something inscrutable in the massive self- 
sufficiency of the man. He volunteered no 
more confidences except when Snowden told 
him impulsively: : 

“I want to die as decently as I can if we lose. 
-Why don't you let the rum alone? Nobody 
will ever know our finish, but a man's self- 
respect is worth 
something, don't 
you think ?” 

“Right you 
are," was the 
quick response. “І 
have been think- 
ing quite seriously 
of forsaking my 
endeavor to con- 
sume the stock of 
the ship's wine- 
room. Thank 
you, Snowden." 

'Two days pass- 
ed, and two al- 
most sleepless · 
nights, and no 
help had been 
sighted. By God’s 
grace they were 
still afloat, but for 
how much longer ? 
Heyworth it was 
who came pound- 
ing aft while 
Snowden was be- 
low and cried in 
a broken voice: 

““А steamer, old 
man. She is com- 
ing up astern and 
will be hailing us 
before long. 1— 
I—am making quite an ass of myself.” 

Snowden flew on deck, scowled at the 
welcome sight, and blurted stormily: 

* An American oil tanker, and she has a wire- 
less plant aboard. She will want to tow us, but 
she can take a message for me. That is all.” 

* You won't let her tow us?" gasped Hey- 
worth. ‘Why, I thought that was what we 
were waiting for." 

“Not at all!" the sailor thundered. ‘This 
game is to be played to a finish. I am going 
to save half a million dollars in salvage for the 
Black Star Company or go down in the West- 
more. They have given her up for lost. What 
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difference will it make if I risk it a few days 
longer? If I can get a wireless message to the 
company in New York, asking them to send 
out their own chartered tugs to pick us up, 
there will be no salvage to pay, not a dollar. 
It is sink or swim with me, understand? You 
can shift aboard the tanker if you like." 

Ashamed of his emotion, Heyworth was im- 
perturbably regarding the flushed and savage 
shipmaster. 

"I don't see how I can do anything else 
than stay with 
you, you crazy 
fool," calmly ob- 
served the journal- 
ist. “You make 
the situation 
deucedly awkward 
for me, upon my 
word. I had just 
decided to live a 
while longer and 
now Тата саа іѓї 
do. But you have 
more brains than I 
gave youcredit for, 
Snowden. This 
story will be very 
well worth writing 
even if I have to 
chuck it overboard 
in asealed bottle.” 

The oil tanker 
was almost along- 
side and presently 
a strong voice 
bawled from her 
bridge: 

“Тһе West- 
more,eh? Whovas 
in command of dot 
ship? Vere are all 
your peoples ?” 

“I am the act- 
ing master, Snow- 
den," was the stentorian reply. “ The steamer 
was abandoned by her crew and passengers 
after collision two days ago. I wish you to 
report me and to take a wireless message to 
my company, if you please." 

“Gott in Himmel, vill I not tow you into 
port? Vas dot big fat man all the crew you 
got? I can't make heads or tails mit you, 
Captain Schnowden,” roared the other skipper, 
tugging at his blonde whiskers in the utmost 
perplexity. 

“I do not want a tow,” slowly answered 
Snowden. ‘‘Send a boat and I will give you 
the message to my owners. Thank you." 
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Disappointed beyond words at seeing so 
fabulous a prize in salvage snatched from. his 
grasp, the master of the tanker cursed Snow- 
den for a lunatic who would most certainly be 
drowned with his ship inside twenty-four 
hours. There was no arguing with the mad- 
man, however, and very reluctantly the tanker 
took the message aboard and rolled on her 
way to New York, her skipper still gesticulating 
like a windmill. 

Heyworth went to the smoking-room and 
played solitaire until Snowden broke in to say: 

“You didn't have to stay with me. It 
doesn't mean as much to you. It can’t.” 

The journalist thumbed his cards, dealt 
them carefully, and looked up with one of his 
large, slow smiles. 

“T meant it when I said that such a story 
as this will wipe out my disgrace. And Ican 
write it as it ought to be written. When I 
was a reporter, Snowden, I never fell down on 
an assignment. I couldn't very well let go of 
this without seeing the finish. We are in the 
same boat and I believe that neither of us is 
a quitter. And do you know I would much 
prefer being where we are than to be in the 
shoes of Captain Willoughby, late of this 
afflicted steamer. Really, Snowden, you have 
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CLOSE ABOARD, AND A STREAM OF BOATS AND 


taught me that a man can pay too dearly for 
the doubtful privilege of continuing to exist." 

“I always expected to go down with my 
ship if I lost her at sea," gravely returned the 
other. “That is what made my misfortune 
so very hard to bear. This is my ship now— 
Snowden, acting master." 

* And you are prepared to go down with 
her. Icatch your point. I feel the same way 
myself, although I am only the big, fat crew, 
as the godless Dutchman put it," said the 
journalist as they adjourned to the saloon for 
dinner. 

During the night the wind blew with gusty 
weight and kicked up a broken sea that tum- 
bled the Westmore to and fro and raced across 
her forward deck. Swaying and quivering to 
the incessant shock of the assaulting waves 
that charged against her exposed bulkhead, she 
drifted toward the southward, a sodden lump 
of a hulk. Snowden crawled aft from a tour 
of inspection and braced himself in the door- 
way of the smoking-room, drenched, bruised, 
and exhausted. To his shipmate, who was 
wedged in a corner trying to read, he briefly 
announced: 

“We lose. Things are loosening up for- 
ward and the water is pouring through the 
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bulkhead. She will fill in a few hours at this 
rate. The weather has whipped us.” 

The journalist laid his book aside, removed 
his spectacles, and his features were composed 
as he made comment: 

“T thought as much. The odds were too 
heavy. Can we stay afloat until night?" 

“Not if the wind blows any harder. The 
bulkhead is still standing but it is opening up 
like a rat-trap. She is working a good deal 
in this sea. If we could fire up a donkey 
boiler or two and set some pumps going, we 
might fight it off a little longer. But two of 
us can do nothing below. I am sorry that I 
didn’t throw you overboard and let that tanker 
fish you up.” 

“Which would have been most illogical, 
Snowden. We had to see this thing through 
together.” 

They staggered to the lee of a deck-house 
and in silence watched the gray combers reel 


.and break against the ship. There was, in 


fact, nothing more worth saying, no farewell 
messages to put in words, and it was puerile 
to talk of the past, for which each man, in his 
own way, was paying the price exacted of him. 
Thinking of the plan that had failed, Snowden 
shouted in the other's ear: 


"No tugs can reach us now. 
have taken that tow." 

“You would have spoiled my story," growled 
Heyworth with the ghost of a smile. 

It was Snowden who sighted what might be 
a smudge of smoke against the somber horizon, 
or perhaps only a bit of cloud. The thread- 
like spars and tiny funnels, then the white 
blotch of the deck-houses climbed into view 
before he grasped Heyworth’s hand and pulling 
him across the deck quavered hoarsely: 

“T may not have to go down with my ship 
this time. Look yonder.” 

The journalist clumsily waved his arms, 
danced an elephantine jigstep and blubbered: 

“There is such a thing as being too con- 
sistent, Snowden. The big, fat crew is ready 
to desert with you.” 

Suddenly the sailor whooped with exultant 
joy and cried as he gazed again at the oncoming 
steamer: 

“Tt is a Black Star boat, Heyworth. Oh, 
what blessed, blessed luck! We win, we win, 
I tell you! Her crew will keep this vessel 
afloat, and we save salvage, we save salvage! 
By Heaven, it is the Glenmore, my old ship! 

The journalists legs gave way and he sat 
down on deck with a mighty crash and dug 
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his fists in his eyes. Snowden paid no heed to 
his emotional collapse, but strode to and fro, 
talking to himself, beckoning the Glenmore, 
imploring her to hasten. At length he heard 
Heyworth, who was also engaged in hysterical 
self-communion, saying over and over: 

“Too good to be true. Oh, yes, indeed, en- 
tirely so. The thingcouldn’t happen this way.” 

Events came swifter than his dazed vision 
could comprehend them. Snowden was shout- 
ing through a trumpet, the Black Star liner 
was heaving and plunging close aboard, and 
a stream of boats and agile men was pouring 
down her side. Then her captain appeared 
on the Westmore’s deck and was thumping 
Snowden on the back, shaking both his hands, 
and roaring commands to a hundred scamen, 
stokers, stewards and what not, who tumbled 
below at the heels of their officers. At length 
Snowden returned to his shipmate and breath- 
lessly explained: 


“That bulkhead will be caulked and shored 


up and braced to stay, do you hear that? And: 


we'll have the pumps going before this old tea- 
pot sinks any lower. Captain Russell is going to 
tow her stern first to ease the pressure forward, 


and he will jerk her into port if it can be done., 


You had better go aboard the Glenmore and 
have a decent dinner, but no rum, mind you.” 
“Plain home cooking is good enough for me, 
and I shall stick by you and the W'es£more," 
was the decided reply. ‘‘No more rum. 
Quite correct. My thoughts have been serious 
and painful at times since I undertook to sail 
with you. I have had a square look at myself.” 
All night the toiling crew of the Glenmore 
fought to keep the sea out of the Westmore and 
next morning they crept slowly southward 
linked by trailing steel hawsers. Fired by the 
unquenchable determination of Snowden, the 
other captain resolved to tow clear to New 
York and achieve a most spectacular and com- 
plete finale. Without mishap and favored 
by kindly winds and weather, the unwieldy 
prize gained her desired harbor amid a wel- 
coming tumult of whistles from the clustered 
shipping which thrilled the heart of Luther 
Snowden and made him wipe his eyes under 
stress of emotion that could not be dissembled. 
The general manager of the Black Star line 
sought him out in the captain’s room of 
the battered, dilapidated Westmore. Snowden 
wore no uniform, but acting master he was 
and his deeds spoke for him. This was quite 
a different meeting from that with old Kenerson, 
but Snowden's face was anxious, even wistful, 
as he heard the general manager say: 
* Well, you have turned the trick this time. 
When we received your wireless message we 
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were completely staggered, knocked breathless, 
Willoughby in particular. Of course you know 
what you have done, given us back our ship, 
saved the company several hundred thousand 
dollars in salvage, and gained no end of adver- 
tising for theline. You will be rewarded with 
a very handsome sum in cash, a fortune for a 
seafaring man, I need hardly tell you that." 

“What good will your money do me?" cried 
Snowden, scowling most formidably. “I 
chucked my life away and won it back again 
for just one thing. I want my ship back, my 
old ship, the Glenmore. Haven’t I squared 
accounts? ‘Tell me that." 

The general manager eyed the sailor very 
soberly and replied: 

“No, Captain Snowden. 
you back the Glenmore.” 

Stunned and broken-hearted, the shipmaster 
could find nothing to say. He turned blindly 
toward the door, but the way was blockaded 
by the huge presence of Johnson Heyworth, 
who exclaimed with a courteous bow: 

* Pardon me, gentlemen, but this is a pro- 
fessional call. Am I in time to see the hero 
properly rewarded? I have conversed over 
the telephone with the editor in chief of the 
Chronicle, who welcomed me back from a 
watery grave and made unconditional sur- 
render, Snowden. I have won back my 
berth." "Turning to greet the general manager, 
the beaming journalist observed, “Нот do 
you do, Mr. Henderson. Behold in me ‘the 
big fat crew’ of the Westmore. I am also a 
bit of salvage which your skipper here has 
towed safely into port, and I mean it most 
seriously. He is a man and a sailor and a 
comrade to be proud of, every inch of him." 

Snowden said never a word. "The situation 
was intolerable. He was still bent on retreat 
when the general manager bade him halt and 
blandly announced: 

“T was about to tell him so when you came 
in, Mr. Heyworth. You may care to include 
in your account of the voyage the statement 
that. Captain Snowden was refused the com- 
mand of his old ship. The judgments of the 
sea are very stern," the speaker hesitated, 
quizzically eved the vastly angered and dis- 
gusted journalist and resumed, “‘but they are 
not always final. We prefer to give Captain 
Snowden our newest and largest steamer, 
which will be commissioned next month, the 
triple-screw, twenty-thousand-ton Southmore, 
the finest vessel in our Liverpool service." 

“Thestory isimpossibly perfect,” roared Hey- 
worth, almost felling his shipmate with a blow 
between the shoulders. ‘Wake up, Snowden. 
Iam both sane and sober, and it is really true." 
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Brand W bitlock 


$ politics go, what would be likely to 
A happen to a candidate for office who 
had no party principles, no ma- 
chine, and no special issue? Brand 
Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo, Ohio, since 1906, 
succeeded “Golden Rule” Jones, the naive 
Welshman who astonished Christendom with 
his simple-minded idea that when Jesus 
preached the Sermon on the Mount, he was 
expounding a social doctrine that would really 
work. Whitlock is the continuator of Jones’s 
theory and spirit. Like Jones, he has built up 
no machine except the loose and informal 
organization of the majority in Toledo who 
vote for him because they believe in him 
whether thev agree with him or not. Whit- 
lock cannot be labeled. You may hear him 
called almost anything,—Democrat, Socialist, 
Anarchist, Single-taxer,—but he is none of 
these because he is all of them and more. He 
has just one political and social principle—he 
believes in the Kingdom of Heaven as a work- 
ing fact. He thinks the Sermon on the Mount, 
taken literally, is the final law of community- 
life, of collective as well as individual human 
action. Whitlock does not isolate an issue and 
tie himself up to it. He is not for closing saloons, 
three-cent fare, abolishing gambling or graít 
or Sunday base-ball, and so on, except as all 
such things stand for consideration as related 
parts of a whole. He thinks municipal gov- 
ernment is not something that can be success- 
fully imposed from without, but that it must 
express something within. It is an affair of 
spirit and not of machinery. 
Curious politics—but it works. "Toledo is 
a good town; not a Puritan town, but a whole- 
some good town—good to see, to live in, to 
work in. The town runs to individual liberty, 
but for some reason liberty shows little tend- 
ency to degenerate into license. The repres- 


sive force of the law is never to the front, and 
yet the people are orderly and well-behaved. 
Men who are opposed to the Kingdom of 
Heaven because it hurts business are naturally 
against Whitlock tooth and nail; but even these 
concede that he has educated the city, that he 
has the city with him and can keep it with him 
as long as he wants it. 

Whitlock is no orator, but one listens to his 
unpretentious speeches and never forgets 
them. He writes novels and stories, and 
manages to leave the point of them sticking 
fast in one’s mind. He has none of the poli- 
tician's trick of being all things to all men. 
He talks little and simply, never grows excited 
or effusive, and, on the other hand, never seems 
to become tired or indifferent. But his 
real talent for making himself loved grows 
out of the fact that he is a forerunner of the 
newer Day. One of the true sons of the 
Resurrection, believing with all his heart 
that the ideal life is practicable, he does 
not try to bring it in by machinery, by set 
programs and policies, for he knows that the 
Kingdom cometh not with ebservation. He 
brings it in by the only means that in the long 
run will be found effective—the irresistible 
contagion of the spirit of the Kingdom, acting 
and reacting between man and man. 

A. J. NOCK. 


William Loeb, Fr. 


ILLIAM LOEB, JR., holds one of 
the meanest and biggest jobs in the 
country. As Collector of Customs 


in New York City he has already 

made himself quite unpopular. There is no 

danger that his feelings will be hurt, however. 

He was not private secretary to Theodore 

Roosevelt for nearly eleven years without 
learning to stand up under criticism. ° 

President Taft made Loeb Collector of Cus- 
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toms for New York. He wanted him for his 
cabinet, but Loeb had to decline for financial 
reasons and so was given the collectorship, 
which carries a salary worth while. 

The importance of the work is probably not 
at all understood in most parts of the country. 
Passing straight over the comparatively trivial 
point that the Collector of Customs has the 
appointment of nearly 3,000 inspectors, weigh- 
ers, laborers and other assistants (a vast patron- 
age generally used to aid the party in power at 
Washington), let us come to the essential and 
really interesting facts: 

Loeb’s is a job through which уо per cent. 
of the whole Customs revenue is gathered in, 
and nearly 40 per cent. of the whole revenue of 
the national government. In 1909 his office 
took in about $220,000,000. 

By this time the whole country knows that 
emplovés of the Sugar Trust have been caught 
cheating the government through relations with 
weighers and samplers in the Customs House 
in New York. And while this crookedness 
was partially uncovered before Loeb took 
charge, it is a pleasant fact that when Loeb 
сате in he pushed it along. (Everybody seems 
to agree that he is honest, efficient, and a 
good politician.) 

Following are some of the new points about 
the new administration of this important office: 

A rigid policy of honesty is being enforced 
both as to the incoming traveler and the inspec- 
tors who look over his baggage. This has 
raised a storm. "There is no doubt that the in- 
spectors are frequently rude—especially in their 
treatment of women. 

The fines for irregularities in declaring bag- 
gage are being collected for the first time in the 
history of the Customs House. These fines for 
June, 1909, were 800 per cent. greater than for 
June, 1908. , | 

The “glad hand game," by which an incom- 
ing tourist secured easy passage for his trunks 
off the docks by slipping a $5 bill to the inspec- 
tor, is being stopped by an elaborate system 
of detectives. 

Criminal and civil suits are being instituted 
against importers who formed the outer ring of 
a graft wheel whose power was so strong that 
it brought under suspicion one man in every 
five within the inspecting and weighing service. 

Loeb has forced the public to be “ square" 
as well as the men inside the government 
service, and a commission is now at work de- 
vising a plan whereby the friction between 
the inspector and the incoming passenger will 
be diminished to a minimum practicable with 
securing’ the ultimate penny due on dutiable 
goods. ISAAC RUSSELL. 


The American Magazine 


Oliver Herford 
pc the name of Oliver Herford 


is familiar to more people who know 

nothing else about him, except that he 

is a wit, than that of any other nota- 
bility of the time, and this in spite of the vogue 
of his books and the fact that tens of thousands 
have seen the plays he has brought out since 
he began writing for the stagea couple of years 
ago. 'The reason why his fame reaches be- 
yond the men and women who are cognizant of 
his poetic, artistic and dramatic achievements 
lies in the immense circulation of his unpre- 
meditated and casual witticisms, through news- 
papers and other publications, though more 
particularly in transition by word of mouth 
from one person to another. There is scarcely 
a chance acquaintance of Herford's who cannot 
recall a laugh-worthy bonmot of his made on 
the spur of a facetious moment, and in any 
group of his more intimate friends they repeat 
his epigrams and whimsicalities by the hour. 

Herford first sprang into fame as"a wit so 
long ago as when Mrs. James Brown-Potter, 
whose husband was a near relative of the late 
Bishop Potter, created a sensation by relin- 
quishing home and family to go upon the stage. 
While this sensation was at its height the bish- 
op, who felt that disgrace had been brought 
upon the Potter name by the lady’s choice of a 
career, chanced at a dinner at the Players Club 
in New York to challenge any one present to 
make a joke about him that was not a pun 
based on the verb “to potter."  Herford's re- 
sponse, “ Actresses will happen in the best reg- 
ulated families," won him the laurel wreath of 
the club, and it has not. yet gone out of his 
possession. 

Herford, who was born in England some- 
thing like forty-five years ago, inherited quali- 
ties of head and heart from his father, the Rev. 
Dr. Brooke Herford, an eminent Unitarian 
divine, who came to this country when Oliver 
was about ten years of age. The boy, who had 
begun his art studies in the Kensington Art 
School of London, continued them here, and 
afterward in Paris and Munich. His first 
remunerative work was done for St. Nicholas 
and Life, and to the latter publication he is still 
a more or less regular contributor. 

Over all other humorous versifiers who write 
in English, Herford possesses an advantage in 
that his pictures and verse are in a sense inter- 
dependent, each helping to interpret the sub- 
tleties of the other, and thus giving each to the 
other an additional value. In spite of the fact 
that he has published nearly a score of books, 
it is only within the last three or four years that 


BRAND WHITLOCK Photograph, 1909, by C. L. Le 
Twice elected Mayor of Toledo, Ohio, by a singularly independent public. Mr. 
Whitlock, now forty years old, began life as a newspaper reporter and became a lawyer 
and author of fiction. He succeeded ‘f Golden Rule"* Jones as Mayor of Toledo 
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he has ever really applied himself. In the days 
of his careless and carefree bachelorhood a 
week’s work would put him in funds for a 
month, or for two or three months, according 
to his mode of living during those periods, and 
he seldom labored until the necessity arose. 
Now that he has settled down to serious work 
great things may be expected of Oliver Herford. 
His intellectual capacity is unlimited. 
FRANK MARSHALL WHITE. 


Mabel T. Boardman 


HEN а newcomer to Washing- 
ton," a Western. Congressman 
remarked, “begins to get invita- 
.tions to receptions he thinks he's 

getting on sociallv. But he hasn't even started. 
By the time he is invited to dinner at the White 
House he's certain he's right at the top in soci- 
ety. But he isn't up to timber line. He hasn't 
approached hailing distance of the peak until 
he has been to a function where he meets Miss 
Boardman and Robert Bacon. I know I'm 
not in societv," he ended, because I've never 
seen Miss Boardman.” 

Perhaps that is putting it a trile strong, 
but from several points of view Miss Board- 
man is the most conspicuous woman at the 
national capital to-day. For she occupies an 
important position in several fields. Her par- 
ents, the W. J. Boardmans of Cleveland, have 
been in Washington long enough to take a place 
among the most exclusive of the Cave-dwellers 
—as they call the old inhabitants who scorn the 
recent arrivals of officialdom—and their fine 
home off Dupont Circle has long been a social 
center for what is really the best in Washington 
society. Their daughter has made a place for 
herself in this select circle. 

Then she is a close friend of the President’s 
family. She went with the famous Taft party 
to the Philippines and so acquired a more than 
ordinary acquaintance with members of Con- 
gress. The members of the party, headed by 
the President, called on her one night last 
spring and gave her a watch in memory of the 
journey to the Far East; which shows her 
standing in that part of Washington society 
known as the official set. It isn't an every-day 
affair for the President and leading Senators 
and Representatives to call and leave a watch 
at somebody’s house. 

Besides, Miss Boardman is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Red Cross of which 
Mr Taft is president and, in addition, she is 
interested in all sorts of movements for social 
betterment. 

It takes a rather unusual combination of 
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qualities to be successful in such varied lines of 
activity—to be sought after at once in society 
and in philanthropy, to be at the same time 
distinctively intellectual and yet nothing of a 
bluestocking. And Miss Boardman is just 
entering her prime—a woman of more than 
medium height and rather slender, with a liking 
for modish gowns and the details of the business 
of the Red Cross. 

“If this thing keeps on,” the member of Con- 
gress already quoted confided later, ‘the 
backing of Miss Boardman in a political deal 
is going to be more important than the support 
of half a dozen ordinary Congressmen.” 

At least it may be conceded that if the salon 
is ever to become an important development 
in Washington life, the Boardman home in 
P Street is likely to prove its center. 

H. J. HASKELL. 


Ж. P. Morgan, Fr. 


VERYBODY in Wall Street speaks of 
the son of J. P. Morgan as “Jack” 
Morgan—not at all in a disparaging 
way, nor yet altogether as a matter of 

convenience. Wall Street calls its folks as it 
thinks of them, some by their surnames, some by 
nicknames, some by names that do not belong 
to them, and others with or without the Mister. 

Young Morgan is now forty-two. He was 
born in New York in 1867, was graduated from 
Harvard in the class of ’89, was married one 
vear later to Jane Norton Grew, a charming 
Boston girl, and is now a member of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., New York, and J. S. Morgan 
& Co., London. Officially that is all about 
him. His special qualities are highly appre- 
ciated by those who know him, especially in 
London, but he is naturally handicapped by the 
fact of being his father’s son. If he continues 
to progress in resemblance he will be, thirty 
vears hence, the perfect image of his father as 
his father looks to-day. He is a huge man, as 
much in manner as in stature, imperious like 
the elder Morgan, but neither regal nor inac- 
cessible. His recreations are domestic. His 
friends find him in his happiest moods at home 
surrounded by his familv. He has no famous 
whims. His understanding of banking, espec- 
ially international and exchange banking, is 
very thorough, as it ought to be, his father 
having started him at the very bottom to 
learn it up. 

Being the international partner in the busi- 
ness, he divides his time between New York and 
London. He is possibly better known in Lon- . 
don than here as a banker. Recently, however, 
he has been taking on responsibilities at home. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


From a photograph made in 1909 by Pirie McDonald. Mr. Wanamaker, now in his 
seventy-second year, is still the active head of his great stores in Philadelphia and 
New York. Almost every day, between eight in the morning and six at night, he is 
in his office at work. Оп Sundays one can find him almost every week at Bethany 
Church, Philadelphia, where, over fifty years ago, he founded a Sunday School 
which has become the largest in the world. In recent years, Mr. Wanamaker has 
taken great interest in the education of his employés. New plans of his include 
arrangements by which all those who work for him will be enabled to attend school 
without cost. In busy seasons his employés number 13,000 
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“MABEL BOARDMAN 


An important figure in the work of the Red Cross, and a great social leader 
in Washington 


A few weeks ago he was elected to represent 
the Morgan interests on the directorate of the 
National City Bank. It is believed to be the 
wish of the elder Morgan that his son succeed 
him at the head of the house of J. Р. Morgan 
& Co. The other partners expect it to be so, 
and would not have it otherwise. Though Mr. 
Morgan is a prodigy of a man physically and is 
stout and active beyond his threescore and ten, 
friends have contemplated the time when he 
must lay down the load, and have urged him 
to organize a trust company, like the Morton 
Trust, to take over the firm’s enormous busi- 
ness and so organize it that his loss would be 
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less felt in the financial world. This suggestion 
he has always declined to consider, probably 
because he wishes his son to take his place at 
the head of the mighty house. Young Mor- 
gan’s preferences in the matter are unknown. 
He likes business and attends to it faithfully, 
but he has never impressed his intimates as a 
very ambitious man. They regard him rather 
as a man keenly alive to his responsibilities, 
prudent, careful and strong, less gifted than 
his father in the qualities of imagination, with 
somewhat of his father’s obstinacy, with much 
of his father’s determination. 

GARET GARRETT. 


WILLIAM LOEB, JR. 


Who collects, through the Customs House in New York City, nearly 40 per cent. of 
the whole revenue of the national government 


Emma Goldman 


GOOD many conservative people think 
that the police, by rudely breaking 
up Emma Goldman’s little meetings, 
do far more toward creating danger- 

ous unrest than she could ever accomplish if 
she.were allowed to ‘‘say her зау” and be done 
with it. The Boston Evening Transcript, a 
remarkably consérvative newspaper, says: 


“The melancholy truth is, that Miss Goldman’s 
oratory is not of a type to ‘inspire’ or even to ‘arouse,’ 
but tends to send the average hearer to the dictionary 
rather than to the bomb factory. The appeal she ex- 


erts and the importance she possesses are factitious 
and lent her by the ill-advised rudeness of the police.” 


The New York Evening Sun, also a con- 
servative newspaper, said: 


“It is not as if Emma Goldman were an obvious men- 
ace to the community. It is not as if she were really an 
assassin, or an instigator of political crimes, or even the 
leader of an organized gang. She is simply a free-lance 
who has no faith in the value of political institutions, 
and spends most of her time in preaching anarchism 
when she is allowed to do so. The popular belief is 
that she preaches bombs and murder, but she certainly 
does nothing of the kind. Bombs are very definite 
things and the peculiarity of her doctrine is its 
vagueness. The wonder is that with a doctrine so 
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Photograp's by Vanaer Weyde 


OLIVER HERFORD 


Famous artist, wit and playwright. The cat in this picture was, in its early youth, the 
inspiration for Mr. Herford’s ‘‘Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten’’ 


J. P. MORGAN, JR. 


The only son of the famous New York banker. Young Morgan is a partner 
in his father’s business 


EMMA GOLDMAN 


From a photograph never before published 


to strike terror into the 


” 


vague she has managed 
stout hearts of the police. 


From an acquaintance of Miss Goldman's 
we have obtained the following facts: 

Emma Goldman, now about forty-three 
years old, is a Jewess who was born in Russia. 
She came to this country as a comparatively 
young girl. Her relatives were among the suf- 
ferers in various anti-Jewish outbreaks. The 
story is told, although not confirmed, that her 
father was murdered in her presence, during a 
Jewish massacre. As to her beliefs, we quote 
our informant as follows: 

* Emma Goldman is an anarchist. In the 
common view, all anarchists are of the same 
type, and all odious and dangerous. As a 
matter of fact anarchists are widely divided 
among themselves. Emma Goldman, for exam- 
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ple, is distinctly a revolutionist, but not a ter- 
rorist. The assassination of rulers is no part 
of her program; nor does she in any way. di- 
rectly or indirectly, countenance it. | 

“Her faults are those of occasional intoler- 
ance, imprudence, and a degree of narrowness 
and fanaticism. Her virtues are those of self 
devotion, kindliness, straightforwardness, cour- 
age and sympathy. Her propaganda, contrarv 
to some impressions, has always been an object 
of self-sacrifice to her, rather than a source of in- 
come. She hasalways been a hard worker, sup- 
porting herself by the labor of her own hands 
chietly in the capacity of a professional nurse.” 

In most quarters Emma Goldman is not 
taken seriously. A famous Western newspaper 
editor of Republican faith recently said: 

“ Emma Goldman, in her palmiest days, never 
made so many Anarchists as Joe Cannon." 


THE WHITE SATIN SLIPPER 


BY 
LINCOLN COLCORD 
UTHOR OF "SAVING FACE," " ANJER.” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY С, E. CHAMBIRS 


N the old days, while the bovs were away 
on long sea voyages, the girls became 
women; and when they met again, thev 
realized how time had passed, and a spell 

was laid upon their tongues. "This is the story 
ofsuchanawakening; astory now sunk beneath 
the horizon of the years, but remembered and 
cherished in the heart of one long since grown 
old: How far away it all must seem to her; 
and yet, how near! For the circle is nearly 
done. . 


1 


Sprinc was in the air when Jaspar Gerry 
came home to the old town from his first vov- 
age. The fields were glorious in their new 
green, the sky was infinitely blue; to south- 
ward the bay spread like a beloved and well- 
known picture; birds sang the music that he 
never would forget. А fresh breeze swept out 
of the pine woods behind the town, and sent 
its breath into his blood. Опсе or twice he 
stopped in vague alarm; the beauty of the 
place seemed almost too wonderful, as if seen 
in a dream. 

He had left it three vears before, a boy of 
fifteen; and now he returned a man. Youth 
matured early in the struggle of those seafar- 
ing days. Some of the melancholy knowledge 
of the pain and ecstasy of life had come to 
him; he felt his аре, as he went through the 
storied streets, and made his wav toward the 
house where his mother was waiting. At the 
bottom of the hill he saw her in the window; 
and the light on her face, as she held out her 
arms to him, was a beacon to his homecoming 
soul. 

That day he was quite willing to remain at 
home, alone with her. The joy was too com- 
plete, the peace too sacred, for his thoughts to 
wander far. He went about the familiar 
rooms like the bov he really was, touching the 


pictures, handling the ornaments on the 
mantel, sitting in the worn and faded chairs. 
He had forgotten nothing. He knew where 
things belonged—the secret, unexpected de- 
positories which use and habit establish in a 
well-ordered household; he found milk in its 
old place in the cellar-way, and pies in the 
cupboard, and doughnuts in a jar under the 
pantry table. This was home! He had 
dreamed of it on night watches at sca; he had 
recalled it through an increasing lapse of time; 
he had seen it receding, losing proportion, 
growing dim. But now it all came back again 
—home! The influence swept over him in 
waves of comfort and atfection; memories re- 
vived in his mind—old longings, outgrown 
fancies of bovhood, glimpses of forgotten 
dreams; and because joy is near to pain, love 
touched him with the sweet sadness that lies 
at the very heart of the world, and many 
times that day his eves were full of tcars. 

He could not bear to leave his mother, but 
hung about her, talking as she worked. He 
told her of his vovage, of how he liked the sea, 
of what he hoped to do; he told her some of 
his thoughts about life and the world, and she 
listened closelv, and said a few things which 
seemed so wise to him that he wondered 
where she had learned them, Later, when 
the afte&noon shadows were spreading on the 
lawn outside, and thev sat together hand in 
hand beside the window, she spoke of the 
quiet passage of the vears with her; and be- 
neath her voice he felt the hidden sorrow of 
sailor-women. He thought of all her hours of 
loneliness; of nights when storms came in 
from sea, and she sat listening to the wind, 
afraid to sleep; he thought of his father, lost 
at sea long ago, and of what the loss must 
have meant to her; and suddenly the greatness 
of her love and strength and sacrifice appeared 
to him for the first time, and he no longer 
wondered where she had learned. 
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* Mother," he said, holding her hand in 
both of his, and looking into her brave, clear 
eves, ‘‘mother, how much you've suffered! 
What can I do to make life easier for you ?" 

* My boy, I haven't suffered much," she 
answered, smiling. ''Others have suffered 
more. I have everything to be thankful for, 
and if you'll just be my own good boy, Ill 
always be happy." 

"Yes, you feel so now," he cried. “Ви 
later— Oh, mother, it’s going to break my 
heart to go away!" 

* Hush! Hush!" she whispered. Then with 
a sudden rush of feeling, she buried her face 
on his shoulder and clung to him. ‘Oh, my 
boy, my boy!” she sobbed. ‘‘This horrible 
sea—I hate it!" As if she had betrayed a 
trust, in a moment she smiled again through 
her tears. ‘There, that's over!” she laughed 
unsteadily. “You mustn't think about the 
going away. You're here now—you've come 
back home!" 

After she had gone about her work again 
he sat staring bevond the walls. What did it 
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"HE COULD NOT BEAR TO LEAVE HIS 
MOTHER, BUT HUNG ABOUT HER, TALK- 
ING AS SHE WORKED” 


mean, this going and coming, this bitter sepa- 
ration, this brief, foreclouded lull? "The fu- 
ture became terrible to him; the brooding 
pain of generations gripped his heart; life 
stretched boundless like the sea, dotted with 
isolated sails. And while he looked he heard 
his mother singing; and across the grim pic- 
ture glowed a new light, a new hope, a new 
meaning. He saw a dream of perfect love. 


II 


ALMOST the first person he met the next dav 
was Helen Webber; and when he looked at 
her he felt that he did not know her any more. 
What he remembered was the girl who used 
to sail boats with him along the beach in 
summer, and slide down hill with him in 
winter, and make faces at him in school. He 
remembered, too, certain nights of the en- 
chanted moonlight of the north, when they 
had sought the shore together, impelled by 
strange desires to wander and be alone. On 
such nights the mystery had drawn near to 
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them in the silence; the touch of their hands 
had communicated it; and in the fervor of 
adolescence they had spoken words of love, 
and looked for an answer in the sky. Then 
he had gone away to sea. He remembered it 
very well; and yet it was as if they had never 
met before. When she greeted him, some- 
thing in her manner showed that she wished 
him to forget how well he had known her. 
He did not like to think of it himself. He had 
seen the world since, and learned wisdom; he 
knew better now than to look for an answer 
in the sky. 

The change in her took him aback. Could 
it be that Helen Webber—tomboy Helen, 
reckless Helen, the girl who used to tease and 
fight and do the most unutterable things— 
had grown into one of those strange creatures 
who stir and tantalize and sway, and are the 
haven and reefs of all mankind? He looked 
at her firm figure, saw the curves in it, and 
noticed how full her bosom was. Time had 
been going on here as well. He had not 
thought of that before. 

_ She asked all about his voyage, and seemed 
quite undisturbed. With inward rebellion he 
realized how awkward he appeared beside 
her. The exuberance of a young sailor sud- 
denly deserted him. How many fellows she 
must have known to gain that ease of manncr! 
He wondered if she was in love with anyone. 
Somehow he resented this change and its im- 
plication. Things had been better in the 
past. 

*How long are you going to be home, 
Jaspar?" she asked at last. 

The question threw his rambling thoughts 
into a panic. “Ном long? Oh—I don’t 
know. Two or three wecks, I guess. I 
don't know." He mumbled and hesitated. 
"[ expect to go right off again—mavbe I 
won’t—I don't know. Mother's alone——” 

“Oh, why don't you stay all summer?" she 
cried. ‘‘You ought to, after that long vovaye. 
We'd have some good old times." 

*Would we?" he asked, looking at her 
eagerly. ‘‘Would you like to have me stay ?" 

Their eyes met, and she glanced at the 
ground. ‘‘Why—yes, of course," she said. 
“I was thinking of your mother. She needs 
someone——" 

“Oh!” He paused; and then with a flush 
of impulsive daring blurted out what was in 
his mind. "If you ask me to stay, I'll stay,” 
he said. “If you don’t—I’ll go to-morrow!” 

She gazed at him in surprise and concern, 
and his heart sank as she turned away. Fool! 
He could have cut his tongue out now; he had 
spoiled everything. He wanted to follow her 
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and beg forgiveness, but pride held him back. 
After a few steps she halted. He drew a long 
breath; this was the end. 

“I wish you'd stay!” she flashed over her 
shoulder. Before he could recover she was 
running far up the road. 


“What a fine-looking girl Helen Webber 15!” 
he said to his mother that noon at dinner. 

She could not help noticing how consciously 
his eves were fixed on the table. ‘Oh, did 
you meet her?" she asked. ‘Yes, Helen is 
rather pretty. She must have changed a good 
deal since vou went away." 

“I hardly knew her." 

* And you used to be such chums! How 
the world does go round! You'll all be grown 
up and married while I sit here watching." 

When the dinner was over, and Jaspar got 
up from the table, she put her hand on his 
arm. ‘‘Helen is more than good looking," 
she said. 

He made no answer, and his mother watched 
him through the southern window as he wan- 
dered toward the shore. 

“I wish they would," she whispered to her- 
self. “I wish they would." 


Every stone along the beach was familiar to 
him. Strange that thev should bring to mind 
so many memories of Helen! He went to a 
little hollow in an overhanging ledge, a favorite 
dreaming-place of boyhood; a strong sea 
breeze blew in off the bay, and he sat down 
facing it—all sailors do their thinking in the 
eves of the wind. An hour or two before, life 
had seemed very plain in the light of his im- 
mense experience. But now his confidence 
was all gone. At the very height of vouthful 
egoism he had abruptly discovered that he 
could not understand himself. Something 
unexpected and disquieting had cropped out; 
something which he dimlv saw would be more 
vital than all that had gone before. The per- 
plexing part of it was that his heart was sing- 
ing. He stood up, looked across the bav into 
the blue dreamy southern haze, felt the fresh 
breeze on his face, and told himself tbat life, 
whatever the mystery and whatever the cost, 
was good. 


III 


THAT spot is sanctified to her io-dav; for 
there, on an afternoon late in summer, Jaspar 
led her so that they could be alone. The sea 
breeze was dying, the sun swam in a golden 
mist above the western hills; a fresh salt smell 
hung in the air, the smell of the ocean at high 


D STAY!’ SHE FLASHED OVER HER SHOULDER” 


"'| WISH YOU' 
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tide. When they sank down his hand touched 
hers bv chance, and stayed as it had fallen. 

Much had happened in that summer, and 
now they knew that they were close upon 
great things. They sat without speaking, and 
watched the sun go down; and about them 
voices whispered the silent music of the ages, 
and above them hovered unseen wings. Their 
hour had come. 

“Do you remember how we ued to play 
here?” he asked, turning to her and gazing 
into her dream-filled eves. 

“ Ah, do I remember, Boy!” 

“We didn’t feel—this—then. 
know that life could be so sweet.” 

She covered her face with her hands to hide 
the happy tears. “ Мо! No!” she whispered, 
and her voice sank deep into his heart. 

“Helen, Helen, I love you more than I can 
ever say!" he cried. 

She gave a little fluttering sigh, and leaned 
toward him; and he found her in his arms. 

The twilight spread out of the purple east; 
high clouds caught the flame of a vanished 
sun; and soon the light of the day was gone. 
A heaven full of stars looked down on them; 
and once again, O world-old Love, thy dream 
of glory had come true. 


We didn’t 
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IT was on the night of a dance in the village 
that word came to Jaspar to join his ship. 
His mother took the message to him while he 
was dressing, and waited outside the door for 
him to tell her what it said. She shivered a 
little in the dark; those yellow envelopes were 
milestones in her life. 

“Tve got to go in the morning on the early 
train," he cried. 

“Сап I come in?" 

“Yes, dear." He put his arms around her 
and kissed the sweet face and the smooth grav 
hair on her forehead. “Mother, it had to 
come some time. Don't cry." 

“Oh, Jaspar, can't you stay another дау?” 

*No—they want me in a hurry. Never 
mind, we've had a good summer together, 
mother." 

She turned away, with the old ache growing 
in her heart. “І suppose we ought to be sat- 
isfied," she said. ‘‘ Now hurry, and run along 
to Helen." 

“Oh, mother, how can I tell her?” 


“Poor boy—poor girl!” she said. “I wish 
I could help you bear it.” 
He took her in his arms again. ‘‘ Mother, 


you have enough to bear," he cried. “I 


ought to stay here with you H 
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“No, no!” she insisted. “This is her 
night." She raised a brave face to his. “I’m 
used to it, you know,” she said. "I'll be all 
right. I must pack your things.” She felt 
that she was going to cry, and went out 
quickly. “Pll be waiting for you,” she called 
from the stairs. 

After he had left the house she went up to 
his room with a light, and commenced to lay 
out his sea clothes on the bed. How lone- 
some and silent it seemed! All the cheer and 
laughter and love would be gone to-morrow. 
Tears fell among the clothes as she handled 
them; and suddenly she sank to her knees be- 
side the bed. 

“Oh, God," she prayed, “send him back 
safely—my boy, my boy!” 


As he knocked at the door of Helen’s house 
his heart weighed like lead. She was waiting, 
ready for the dance. 

“How do you like me?" she asked, standing 
in the dim hall dressed in white from head to 
foot. 

It seemed to him that he had never seen 
her so lovely. The pain in his soul burst out 
in a low cry. ‘Oh, Helen, we can't go!” he 
said. ‘‘This is our last night together.” 

** What do you mean?" she demanded, fecl- 
ing the anguish in his voice. 

“Ive got to go away to-morrow morning, 
dear," he said. 


So instead of dancing they went to the 
beach, and lay in each other's arms through 
the long evening. The moon was high above 
the bay, and a great calm had fallen on the 
world. They talked of those things that 
lovers always talk about; and after the first 
terzor of the stroke had gone they found the 
power to hope and dream. He tried to speak 
bravely, and told her what happiness was in 
store for them in years to come; and when he 
hesitated and lost heart, she whispered that 
she loved him, and that she would be as 
happy as she could. So love ministered to 
them in the still night; and another page of 
the deep book was turned, and they became 
man and woman. But even with all the com- 
fort of their arms and love, their hearts were 
breaking. 

At midnight they wandered home through 
the wet grass, like tired children; and still the 
word remained unsaid. 

“Wait a little longer," she begged. “Oh, 
Boy, I can’t let vou go! І can't, I can’t!” 

“Don’t cry, dear," he said, putting his arm 
about her and guiding her into the shadow of 
the porch. ‘Sit down a little while.” 
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She was wearing the white satin slippers 
that she had put on for the dance. The 
moonlight touched them beyond the shadow. 

* See how wet they are!" she exclaimed, re- 
lieved to find a trivial thing to say. 

“Dear little slippers!” he murmured, bend- 
ing over and stroking them. “І want one to 
take away. May I?" 

She laughed softly, and in a moment 
pressed one of the dainty shoes into his hand. 
“І love you for thinking of it," she said. 
"Keep it always. Pll never want to dance 
again till you come back." 

“Tl put it under my pillow in my watch 
below," he told her. ‘Then I'll dream of 
vou. And when I want strength or courage, 
I'll touch it and think of you." 

“Yes,” she said. ‘And whenever you're 
unhappy you must touch it and say, ‘She 
loves me’; and ГІЇ keep mine, and touch it 
every day, and say over and over again, 'I 
love him, I love him, I love him,’ and so 
you'll know that I am thinking of you, and 
you won't be unhappy any more. And kiss it 
sometimes, dear, and say, 'She hasn't for- 
gotten—she can't forget" Oh, Boy, Boy, it 
seems as though you were taking all the hap- 
piness in the world away with you!” 

* Please don’t,” he answered brokenly. ‘It 
won’t be long. Think what it will be when I 
come back again!” 

“Yes, dear," she whispered. 
dare to think of now.” 

They were silent for a long time; and then 
she got up and took his hand. 

"You must go," she said. ''Your poor 
mother— And you've got to sleep, Boy.” 

* How can I sleep!" he cried. 

“You must!" she repeated. “Апа now 
you must go." Strange to say, she was the 
braver of the two when at last they parted. 

She stood in the shadow, watching him as 
he half stumbled, half ran: away. Then, 
thinking that he might look back and not see 
her, she came out into the moonlight. But he 
was soon gone—he did not dare to turn. 


“That’s all I 


He found his mother sitting in the dark be- 
side the kitchen window. He knelt at her 
knee, and buried his face in her lap; and she 
stroked his head, crying softly. “My boy, 
my boy," she whispered, ‘‘don’t take it too 
hard. In a day or two it will be all right. 
The pain will wear away." This was one of 
the things that she had learned. 

“Oh, mother!” he cried. “I had to hurt 
her so!” 

“Yes, I know,” she said. 
the trials that we have to bear. 


” 


* But these are 
She is willing 
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—she wants to help you, too. And some day 
it will all come back to you, all the love that 
seems so hopeless now. 'Thank God that 
through sorrow as well as happiness time 
keeps going оп!” 


He thought that he would never sleep 
again; but in a little while a strange peace en- 
veloped him; the moonlight streaming through 
the window faded into the whiteness of a 
figure in a dream; and nature stilled his pain, 
for he was young. 

His mother did not go to bed that night. 
Several times she went to his room with a 
candle, and always she found him clutching 
the white satin slipper, stained and still wet 
with dew. She understood, without a ques- 
tion, and went away to dream the waking 
dreams of the old. 


V 


SoMETIMES the most severe southeasters 
come on with little warning in Port Elizabeth, 
and ships riding at anchor are unable to 
make an offing out of the treacherous bight of 
Algoa Bay. And so they pay out all their 
chain and trust to luck. "There in one of the 
most exposed harbors of the world the wind 
sweeps in without a break from the bleak 
wastes of the Antarctic. A steep front of 
sandy beach lies to leeward of the anchorage, 
fringed by wicked ledges and strewn with the 
wreckage of the years. The black bones of 
many a ship stand bedded in the sand; and 
wandering along the shore in pleasant weather 
one may stumble on name-boards that spell 
forgotten names; for luck and anchor chains 
do not always hold. 


At dawn they knew on shore that a south- 
easter was coming, though in the bay not a 
breath of wind stirred. Far out at sea black 
clouds piled up over the rim of the ocean; and 
in the early morning hours all eyes were 
turned to the ships in the harbor, swinging 
idly at their moorings. At ten o'clock the 
wind came in; but then it was too late for 
anything to get away. In an hour the gale 
was howling, and rain cut off the ships from 
the shore. And all that day the wind in- 
creased, while men fighting their way about 
the streets met without speaking and shook 
their heads. 

Just before dark it lighted for a moment, 
and they saw that the American bark was 
dragging her anchor. 


That night no one slept in Port Elizabeth. 
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| “THEY TALKED OF THOSE THINGS THAT LOVERS ALWAYS TALK ABOUT; AND AFTER THE FIRST 
| TERROR OF THE STROKE HAD GONE THEY FOUND THE POWER TO HOPE AND DREAM” 
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A woman who lived in a little cottage near 
the beach sat by the window and pressed her 
face against the glass. She was thinking of 
her man, lost before her eyes in a fishing-boat 
some years ago. Her two children, a girl and 
a boy, clung about her knees, filled with the 
terror of the wind and the fear that they saw 
in their mother’s eyes. She tried to quiet 
them; and as the wind rose in a great gust, 
turned again to the window and peered into 
the night. 

* God help them on the water!" she whis- 
pered. ‘‘God be merciful to them!” 

Suddenly she saw figures dashing through 
the storm. A torch flared in a man's hand as 
heran; ‘down the wind came a confused hoarse 
shouting, a sound that stopped her heart. 

She went to the door and threw it open. A 
fierce gust caught her dress, and drove the 
rain into the house. 

“What’s happened?" she cried, as another 
form struggled by. 

“The American ship has come ashore!” 

“Oh, God!" she moaned. Without warn- 
ing the picture of her own tragedy flashed out 
of the past. She shut the door. 

“Мата, Mama, what is it?” the children 
whimpered. 

“Nothing. You must go to bed now. The 
storm will soon be over." 
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All that night she sat up with the lamp 
burning, watching her children in fear. 


It cleared at dawn; and though she tried to 
keep the children from the beach, they soon 
escaped. A large crowd had gathered there; 
a little way from shore she could make out the 
wreck of the vessel, the masts broken, and the 
long swell pounding at the stranded hull. As 
she went toward the scene the children came 
running to her, the little girl holding up a 
white satin slipper in her hand. 

“See, see, Mama!” she cried. 
man had it. They took him away.” 

The woman gave a cry and clutched the 
slipper to her breast. 

“What ‘does it mean?” asked the boy. 
“Was there a lady on the ship?” 

“No, no!” said the mother. ‘‘Perhaps it 
was a fairy, dear. Now run away. Let 
Mama keep it. 

After they had gone she sat down on the 
sand and gazed at the slipper. Tears fell 


“A dead 


from her eyes, for she was a woman, and she 
too understood. 

Later she hung it high on the wall of the 
cottage, where it remained many years, until 
she was dead, and no one remembered where 
it had come from or how it happened to be 
hanging there. 
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OU climb one hundred and twenty 
very dark and winding steps occasion- 
ally broken by narrow and unsavory 
passages, then you take a long breath 

and knock at the door leading into the apart- 
ment of Clemency—I mean Mrs. Lycurgus 
Montgomery Jackson. 

While mounting the last two flights of stairs 
you have heard a wailing, musical, monotonous 
refrain, punctuated by the recurring thump 
of an iron upon a padded ironing board: 


“ Oh, go—an' call- -de neighbors in, 
An’ show—em what «de Lawd has din.” 


But this ceases suddenly. Your knock seems 
positively to precipitate a silence; the thud of 
the iron is heard no more. Then presently, 
after repeated and patient knockings on your 
part, the curtain before the glass in the upper 
half of the door is carefully drawn aside and 
an eye is cautiously applied. Immediately, a 
bolt is rattled back, the door thrown wide, 
and Clemency, tall, nearly as broad as she is 
long, the color of deep, rich coffee—black 
coffee—stands on the threshold. 

“ Fo’ pity’s sake! Ef it ain't my lil’ Miss; 
an’ I ’spicioned it might be one of dose dere 
agents or bill collectors or some such trash like 
dat. Come right in. Shell I open up de slats 
in de pahloh windows?" 

“Oh, no," you protest; “I love the kitchen. 
Please let me stay here." 

'These were the invariable preliminaries to 
a visit with Clemency, admitting of no devia- 
tion; but to leave the absolute and come down 
to a particular instance, the kitchen of Mrs. 
Lycurgus Montgomery Jackson afforded an 
especially cosy refuge on the dull winter after- 
noon I had chosen for my call It was a 
pleasant if somewhat huddled room with a 
delightful, clean disorder about it. 

Without, the white snow-flakes fell thickly 
from a gray sky; within, the fire shone through 
the bars of the black, shining stove; the water 
bubbled in the kettle and sang the original 
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song of steam; Clemency, easy, comfortable, 
towered above her ironing board, encircled 
by somebody's fluffy-ruffles petticoat, which 
was rapidly being transformed from a limp, 
wet rag to a crisp, crinkly affair all afoam 
with airy laces, and receiving the loving finish- 
ing touches of an artist in her profession. 

Without ceremony, I lifted the great, lazy, 
tortoise-shell cat from a low rocking chair 
and took his place, providing him with another 
in my lap. He stirred luxuriously, stretched 
out his claws, yawned widely and again fell 
purringly asleep. 

“Wasn't it de stroke of luck, dough, dat I 
baked dat batch о” sand cookies dis mornin’! 
I'll put some tea to steep an’ git out a plate o' 
dem cookies, an’ you jes’ set still an’ res’ a 
spell.” Clemency talked as she bestirred herself. 

“Lawd! but you do look well. I was lookin’ 
at a picture o' dis yer Lilyan Russell in de 
paper de other day, an’ I says to my ole man, 
I says: ‘I dunno which Miss Kathreen do 
favor mos’—Lilyan, or dis yer Махсет 
Elliott. Oh, no’m, Lain’ no flatterer. I ain’ got 
dat sin on my conscience, no matter what else 
is layin’ dere.” 

“Clemency, I am not here to discuss any 
such subtle and elusive questions as my good 
points. Iwantacook. And, Clemency, you've 
got to find mea cook, a good опе, by to-morrow.” 

Clemency poured me a cup of delicious tea, 
put a plate of the crispest and most delicate 
wafers on the chair beside me, and slowly shook 
her head. " No'm, I don’ riccolec! anybody 
dat I could ricommen'.  Co'se, I kin look 
roun’,” doubtfully, "but I ain’ a-hopin' 
nothin’, De ole generation is a-passin’ away, 
an' de secon' generation is dat mean an' 
огпегу! No'm,” more decisively, “I’m sorry; 
but I couldn't git you no one." 

Then I knew that a cook—a good one—was 
practically secured, and I leaned back in my 
chair munching cookies in an absolute content. 

“And how have you been lately, Clemency ?" 

“ Poorly, chile. My laig ain’ so well. I guess 
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“LAWD! BUT YOU DO LOOK WELL. 1 WAS LOOKIN’ AT A PICTURE O' DIS YER LILYAN 
RUSSELL IN DE PAPER DE OTHER DAY, AN’ I SAYS TO MY OLE MAN, I SAYS: ‘I DUNNO 
WHICH MISS KATHREEN DO FAVOR MOS'—LILYAN. OR DIS YER MAXEEM ELLIOTT’ ” 


I'll have to give up dis winter sure. You better 
be lookin’ for someone else to do yo’ wash. 
But worse dan dat’s come to me. Dis has been 
my bad luck season, sure enough. Ain’ you 
heard what’s stirrin’? Why, chile, I’se had a 
grief wid my ole man dat’s mos’ amounted to a 
grievance. An’ worse dan dat.” 
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* Why, Clemency, what has happened?" I 
asked breathlessly, for there was tragedy in 
her tone. 

“De worse thing dat kin happen to any- 
body, dat's w'at." 

“The children?” I faltered. 

* No'm, dey’s all well. I might ’a’ spared one 
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of dem better’n what I has spared,” gloomily. 
** But let me fill up your cup an’ git myself a 
hot iron, an’ I'se prepared to tell you de fool- 
ishest thing dat I or anybody else ever done. 
Yes'm. Well," drawing a long breath, and 
cvidently preparing to begin a circumstantial 
narrative, “you ricollec" dat day, jus’ "fore 
you went away, dat I come to see you about 
five or six han’kerchiefs which you claims was 
missin’ from de wash? Well, after I lef? your 
house, I was walkin’ home, ’long Six’ Avenue. 
I ’spec’ I look right peart. I had dat sailor hat 
dat you give me las’ year kin’ о’ kilted on one 
side of my haid, an’ dat pink "broidered chiny 
silk wais’ dat your Aunty give me las’ Christmas, 
an’ a mos’ new green skirt dat Mis’ Colonel 
Smith give me; an’ dere I was sa’nterin’ along 
with de suit case with de washin’ in it. I spec? 
I look like one of dese уеге well-to-do commu- 
terses in for de day’s shoppin’. 

“Well, I was pacin’ "long careless as you 
please, when all at once a smaht, pretty- 
lookin’ culled fella he step up to me an’ says: 
‘Lady, kin you tell me whar Thirty-secon’ 
Street is?’ 

“Сове I kin! I says. ‘You jus’ walk 
straight along an’ bimeby you'll come to it.’ 

“(Its mos’ sure I won't get dere,’ he says, 
rubbin’ his chin, kin’ o' dubious. ‘I ain’ de 
likelies’ at findin’ places; an’ I kin’ о’ new in 
Nee Yawk. Kin I walk "long side о’ you, 
lady, till we comes to Thirty-secon’ Street ?’ 

**You kin’ if you's a min’ to,’ I onswers; 
‘but I don’ want you ’changin’ no remarks 
with me. It ain’t no use tryin’ to set up to me,’ 
I says. ‘I ain’ no young girl ready to flirt 
aroun’ with anybody dat casts eyes on her. 
I’se a ole married woman.’ 

“*T ain’ a-wantin’ to ’change no remarks,’ 
he says very humble; ‘I jus’ want to tind my 
way to Thirty-secon’ Street.’ 

“Well, we walk along for several blocks, 
never passin’ no comments nor segashitations 
whatever, ’twell suddenly he grab me by de 
arm an’ kin’ о’ choke in his throat. ‘Did you 
sce dat ?' he asks very excited. ‘A man yandah 
pick a pocket-book right up off de pavement. 
Come on, le's ketch up with him, an' I'll 
make him divide with us So we run ап’ 
ketch up with him, a mean, onery-lookin’ 
niggah, with kin’ о’ hump-up shoulders an’ a 
squint to his eyes. 

* 'Hyah, you fella!" says de first one—he let 
out later dat his name was Hennery. * Me an' 
dis lady seen you pick up a pocket-book offen 
de street, an’ we gwine to make you give it 
oveh to de police less'n you divides with us.’ 

* *Ssh—sh!' say de man dat foun’ de book— 
it come out later dat his name was Lish. 
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* You-all Il have a crowd gathered here ef you 
don’ keep still. Wait ’twell we get ’roun’ de 
cornder, ап’ den ГЇ open it. I don’ know 
myself yet w’at’s in it.’ 

“So we turned dat cornder, an’ he showed 
a little, slim, black pocket-book in his han’, an’ 
he kin’ о’ peeked in it an’ den he ’gin to gasp 
an’ his eyes roll way up in his haid. *Lawdy?’ 
he say, *dey's a hundred-dolla’ bill in yere.’ 

“етте see, lemme sce!’ cried. Hennery. 
‘Hes right, lady, he’s right! Hol! me, some- 
body! How kin I keep from clappin! my heels 
togedder an’ shoutin’! Let de lady see!’ 

“Lish Кіп? о” open his han’, an’ I took a 
peek, an,’ sure ‘nuff, dere was a hundred-dolla’ 
greenback. 

“Den Hennery ’gin to bluster. *Sce hyah, 
you fella,’ he say, ''less'n you divides dat 
money right off wid me an’ dis lady, I gwine 
to give you oveh to de police.’ 

“доп want to divide, an’ I hardly feels dat 
I'se bleeged to,’ says Lish, ‘but since you-all 
makes such a pint of it, ‘pears like I got to. But 
den I can’t change it. How you spec’ a po’, 
fella like me, wid a wife an’ chillen to 
keep, kin be changin’ hundred-dolla’ bills?’ 

“< Go long!’ says Hennery, ‘ you kin change it 
fas! enough ef you wants to. You go into dat 
saloon yandah an' get de change, an' be quick 
about it." i 

“Well, Lish, he walk off into de bah-room 
an’ presently he come out ag’in draggin’ his 
feet an’ lookin very down in de тош. ‘Dey 
say dey ain' in de business o' changin' no 
hundred-dolla’ bills,’ he says. 

“Den Hennery, he ’gin to foam an’ froth 
aroun’. ‘Dis yere’s a purty howdy-do,’ he say. 
“Pears like dey’s tryin’ to starve us in de midst 
o’ plenty. But I ain’ goin’ to stan’ no such 
goin’s on. I’s gwine to have my share o' dat 
money ef I has to change it myself.’ 

“Den he feel aroun’ in his pockets an’ he 
fish out a ten-dolla’ bill. 

**Dat might help some,’ he say. ‘It’s all 
what I got. Has you any money, lady?’ 

“No, I says, ‘I only got two seventy-five 
with me dat I jus’ collected from my ladies for 
de washin’; but Pse got mo’ at home. I got 
*bout thirty dolla's save up an’ down in my 
trunk.? 

** You is! dey say, both at once. * Well, dat'll 
help out.’ 

“So we walk home, dey both a-talkin’ very 
fas’ an’ plannin’ what dey goin’ to do when 
they got they money, an’ me jus’ a-treddin’ on 
air. Purty soon we reach home an’ I lef’ 'em 
a standin’ at de do’ whiles I went poundin’ 
up dose stairs, hard as I could go, burs’ open 
de do’, took down dat chiny vase offen de 
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mantel shelf, shake my key out, open my 
trunk, takes out my thirty dolla’s an’ down dem 
stairs fas’ as I could go again an’ passes de 
money oveh to Lish. . 

“раё certainly is a help,’ he says, ‘but it 
*taint enough yet, so I'll jus’ go roun’ to Fifth 
Avenoo, whar my boss works in a big store, 
an' git him to change it fer me. 

“Den he made off, an’ me an’ Hennery cool 
our heels on de pavement, an’ wait an’ wait. 
Bimeby, I say, “ Ain't dat niggah never comin’ ?? 

“Не is kin’ о! slow,’ says Hennery. ‘I spec’ 
I better go an’ hurry him up. You wait here, 
lady, whiles I run up to de cornder an’ see ef 
he comin’.’ An’, sure ’nuff, he did run up to de 
cornder an’ run roun' it, an’ may be runnin’ yet 
fer all I know, for I ain' never set eye on hide nor 
hair of eider of dat pair from dat day to dis. 

* Oh, Miss Kathreen, I sho’ did feel bad, an’ 
'twas dat dat cause de grief dat mos! 'mounted 
to a grievance "tween my ole man an’ me. He 
certainly took on terrible w'en I tole him. 

“*G’won ап’ jump off de roof an’ I'll give 
you a push,’ he says. ‘G’won an’ jump in de 
river an’ I won’ stretch out a finger to save you. 
A fool woman dat’ll give thirty dolla’s to two 
thiefs ain’ ’arn de right to live. Dey’s a-shootin’ 
craps wid it now, mos’ likely, an’ maybe makin’ 
mo’.’ 

_ “Well, І sholy ain’ get no consolation from 
him, so I tuk my trouble to Preacher. 

** * My po’ sister,’ he says, ‘I got plenty of con- 


solations; but dey ain’ none in de whole reper- 
tory dat’s strong enuff for de loss o' money.’ 

“Den I study an’ study to see if dere wasn’t 
some way o' findin’ comfort, for, chile, de loss 
o' dat thirty dolla's weighed on my min' day 
an' night. I couldn't eat, I couldn't sleep. I 
was gettin’ poorer'n a shad. 

“So, finally, I turn to my white frien's; an’ 
honey, 'tween dis kin’ lady an’ dat, an’ dis 
kin’ gentleman an’ t’other, I got de whole sum 
made up to me, all but two dolla’s. It certainly 
do seem hard dat—what? — G'long, honey, I 
wasn't tellin’ you de story fer dat— No’m,I 
won't, ’deed I won't take it— Well, it cer- 
tainly is mighty kin’. I "clar, honey, you 
got to have a fresh brewin’ o' tea, an’ den I'll 
toss de cup an’ see what's comin’ to you. Iain’t 
read de tea groun's to you fer some time, is I? 

* Dere, now?" pausing in her preparations, 
apparently transtixed with admiration. "Ef 
dat ain’ a wondah! Jus’ as I look at you, I 
see dat it was Maxeem you mos’ favor; an’ den 
I take a second squint, an’ you kin’ o? li? yo’ 
haid, an’ ’twas Lilyan to de life. Sometimes 
when I out wid my ole man, he’ll say: ‘Clem- 
ency, what you studyin’ 'bout?' An’ I onswers, 
‘Pse lookin’ ’roun’ to see if dere's anybody 
dat's as purty an’ sweet as my Ш’ Miss 
Kathreen.' 

“ An’ he says, ‘Sho’, woman, you's a-wastin’ 
yo'time. She'sde prize handiwork of de Lawd 
an’ he ain’ a-turnin’ out no du-pli-cates.' " 


A BED 
BY HARRY H. KEMP 


"М glad I have a good warm bed to snuggle in to-night, 
For the winds are in the allevs and the stars are cold and bright; 
I'm glad I do not have to tramp along the paven street, 
A-tremble with the bitter blasts which numb and freeze the feet. 


But I'm sorry for the others who must wander to and fro, 

And suffer as I had to do not many months ago; 

I think of them, the thousands, in the bitter, bitter dark 

Who tramp alone along the streets with none but God to mark, 
For, though inured to many shames, mv heart can ne'er endure 
The suffering and hardship of the ever-patient Poor. 


I've dozed by dving campfires, and waked shudd'ring in the night, 
And have seen the starry zodiac, ere dawn, depart from sight; 

And oft I've slept in city jails where Vice was gathered in, 

And each man hugged the nightmare of his own peculiar sin, 

And I've slept in side-tracked boxcars while the heartless Winter lay 
By my side, a cold companion, till the wind begot the day. . . . 


So I'm glad I have a good warm bed to snuggle in to-night, 
For the winds are in the alleys and the stars are cold and bright. 


ALDRICH 
“GENERAL MANAGER OF THE UNITED STATES” 
BY 


EDWIN LEFEVRE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A PORTRAIT 


HE supremacy of Senator Aldrich in Washington is no new thing. 

-Twenty years ago any newspaper correspondent at the national 

capital, irrespective of political prejudice, if asked to name the 

ablest man in the government would unhesitatingly have said: 
Aldrich. And all of them would name Aldrich to-day. 

Moreover, there are really thousands of Aldriches in this country; the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island is merely the Nelson W. of them. And by 
*them" we mean the type of American who has exploited the natural resources 
of this country, the captain of industry—to Europeans the most distinctively 
typical of our heterogeneous population. What Aldrich is, and what he 
has done, are characteristic of the American whose influence on our every- 
day life is seen and felt by all classes of society. For Aldrich thinks he be- 
lieves in a democracy; but, like millions of peoplein this country, he is intensely 
individualistic, having been born that way and having seen nothing in his sixty- 
eight vears of life to make him wish to change himself. Some men are more 
efficient than others. All should work and be paid; but Aldrich would pay by 
piece-work as being the fairest way. Darwin laid down the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest and nobody accused him of being ruthless; for he didn’t 
make the law. And so Aldrich, recognizing the natural law, would have 
the unfit turn for comfort to their Creator, not to the Senate. The great- 
est good of the greatest number is before him. Не sees it in the ability 
to give work to men and pay them for it—by piece-work; the greater the 
efficiency the bigger the wages. 

He does not endeavor to pave the way for an ideal civilization, but he 
would see a peaceful life for men who will work and share the burdens of their 
life like men—men of to-day and here. He knows that the individual can 
seldom accelerate the pace at which the mob moves forward, for the progress 
of the world is no faster than the acceptance of the truth by the world— 
which is the slowest thing we know. The elimination of self-interest from the 
composition of the human animal he regards as possible—but very remote; 
and efforts in that direction he probably compares to the combined puffing of 
ten thousand men, buglers by trade, against the Rock of Gibraltar in order 
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to move it over to Algeciras. It does no real harm to the Rock; it may rid it 
of some dust; and, anyhow, it improves the buglers’ wind. The entire ten 
thousand will be all the better for their exercise when they go back to work— 
to be paid by the toot. The tariff? Well, that is of to-day, not of twenty-five 
years hence. Keep prosperous as long as you can. There is no record of any 
Reign of Terror, of any bloody revolution, in which men have slain their 
brothers by beating out their brains with full dinner-pails. 

This is the kind of man Aldrich is—intensely practical and individual- 
istic, and of course personally honest. THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE (and surely 
a majority of its readers) cannot possibly be in sympathy with him. It is 
very evident to us that Aldrich does not regard this as a democratic form of 
government; that he does not consider himself responsible to the people in 
the old-fashioned sense. In our opinion he starts from a wrong premise 
as to his place and obligations, so he comes out wrong. His method is all 
right. The use of his intellect, which is described so thoroughly in the 
following pages, is remarkable, and itis an honest use. With such ability we 
think that if he had started at the right place he would have ended by being a 
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great public servant. 


To our minds, however, he seems to be a man who, 


consciously or unconsciously, despises the public. 
There is every reason, however, for trying to understand a man like Ald- 
rich. Не is an interesting type, and to all open-minded and properly curious 


people Mr. Lefévre's article will bring many new facts and ideas. 


ROVIDENCE people tell you with ill- 
suppressed pride, that if it wasn't for 
the magazines and newspapers pub- 
lished outside of Rhode Island, they'd 

never think of Nelson Aldrich as a national 
figure. At home he merely bosses Boss Bray- 
ton as Boss Brayton bosses—or bossed—the 
bosslets. He takes no interest in local issues, 
and comes to life politically only during 
national elections—or when his own reélection 
to the United States Senate is at stake. Now, in 
Washington, those who know the Senator tell 
you that he is very able, by all odds the most 
skillful of all manipulators of the legislative 
machinery, and a cold-blooded man. The 
newspapers have printed miles of columns 
about his misdeeds as a rabid protectionist, 
and as a more than rabid protector of the rich. 
Hundreds of sketches have proven conclusively 
—ask the writers—that he is not what he 
should have been. You see, Nelson W. 
Aldrich in his lifetime has been made to fit 
many Procrustean beds, because men insist 
upon regarding him as he himself regards men: 
from the temperamental point of view. "This 
is natural enough. But a point of view too 
often shows bias; and bias is the smudge on the 
eyeglasses through which you look at people. 
So, if men have been unfair to Aldrich, he 
also has been unfair to men. The revenge of 
the masses on the individual is this: The 
masses suffer but in the end go on; the indi- 
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vidual goes on but in the end suffers. Lacking 
data bearing on Aldrich the human being, his 
mind and its powers and limitations, he re- 
mains an abstraction, variously labeled a 
“creature of conditions”; a “typical specimen 
of a class"; the “ prototype" in politics, as the 
trust magnate is in business, of the leader in 
a raw industrial democracy, where the dollar 
and the material comforts it purchases neces- 
sarily loom disproportionately large. 

The only human trait I ever heard him 
accused of is his love for his country place at 
Warwick, near Providence, R. I. They say 
he takes pleasure in beautifying it, in person- 
ally directing the scores of men who work on it 
every summer. For this reason I preferred 
to see him at home, instead of in Washington 
or in Providence, where I could see only the 
Senator or the money-making business man. 

It is a charming place: acres of lawn sloping 
down to the water, beautiful trees, flowers and 
shrubs, well-kept drives, pretentious stables 
and garage and a boathouse that is almost a 
palace. Also a modest, old-fashioned house, . 
decidedly unprepossessing as to architecture, 
location and color. 


Aldrich at "Rest" 


I found him in the “boathouse.” It really 
is a place to live in, obviously expensive and a 
tritle over elaborate when you think of it as a 
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boathouse; the appointments and fittings are 
rich but simple and substantial throughout. 
He took me to what is both bedroom and 
study. From one window I could see 
blue water and white sails; from another 
the green lawns and great trees intelligently 
placed. It was vacation time; no place could 
be nicer to retreat to after the hot tariff 
fight. Praised by a few score of business men, 
condemned by millions of Ultimate Consumers, 
Aldrich was resting. Everywhere in that big 
room, except on the bed, were proof-sheets 
and ‘‘dummies” of books, pamphlets and 
documents, printed and typewritten, and letters 
already, or soon to be, answered; all of them 
bearing on the same subject: the currency. 
It was the work of the Monetary Commission. 
Thousands of pages, millions of words on 
currency and banking in every civilized country 
in the wide world, written by recognized 
experts; and every word read by Aldrich. That 
is how he “rested.” 

I made my errand plain to him. I did not 
wish to ascertain his views on politics, finance 
or anything else. It would be well if he did 
not talk for the benefit of my readers. I was 
not there to put Van Dyke hands on him or to 
do a striking portrait of a political leader, but 
to see—and write about—that in him which 
differentiated him from the other Aldriches in 
this country; also the Jones and Smiths and 
Robinsons. Not what he thought, but ow. 
And it was characteristic of him that in a flash 
he understood the character of my work. Just 
as soon as he knew that I would play fair, he 
did exactly as I wished. 

If you travel through Rhode Island you will 
see what Aldrich's environment was in his 
formative period; if you study the manufac- 
turing communities he represents to-day you 
will see how and where he got his point of 
view. If you talk to Aldrich and perceive the 
workings of his mind you will similarly require 
no further help to understand why he is the boss 
. of the Senate of the United States. By studying 
the human being you can paint the leader. 
Anyone can do it, and, in doing it, be fair. 

He speaks unevenly and unemotionally; 
somewhat, I should say, in the manner of a self- 
contained merchant in a country town ex- 
pounding some not very important matter to 
fellow townsmen at the post office. There are 
times when his talk—say, about certain 
measures—savors somewhat of an exposition 
in words-of-one-syllable, not so much pedantic 
as mildly pedagogic. But once he knows you 
follow him accurately, he speaks in a matter- 
of-fact way, as equal to equal. He habitually 
uses a curious little gesture of the right hand 
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as of a man brushing away an invisible some- 
thing, not impatiently, rather as if he didn't 
wish your attention distracted by a bit of 
thistle-down that is floating a few inches from 
him. At times, it suggests being at a loss for 
the exact word—a word which is not vital but 
if found would save time and breath: the little 
wave of the hand that a busy but calm-nerved 
man uses to express: "You know what I 
mean!" 


The Workings of his Mind 


His mind works not only persistently but 
very quickly and accurately. He has a habit 
of answering your questions before you’ve 
finished talking, because he knows the wav 
your mind works, and once he has listened 
enough to give him the sense of direction he’ll 
meet you at your destination before you your- 
self tell him you’ve arrived. If he raises his 
voice, it is for oratorical effect—the result of 
the elocutionary theories of a bygone genera- 
tion. He indulges in it protestingly, as it 
were.. He smiles—with eyes and lips—and 
shows that he has a sense of humor but that it, 
like everything else of his, is well under control. 
He admits the mistakes of friends or party or 
himself, without excuses and without regrets, 
both being unnecessary—after the mistake. 
You can see, as plainly as if it were printed in 
cold tvpe, that he doesn't have to go to the 
length of resolving never again to make the 
same mistake. The lesson, the experience, 
become a part of him on the very instant of 
realization; it couldn't possibly happen again. 

Indeed, it is not difficult to understand 
Aldrich. His is not a complex mind, nor is 
his personality elusive. If you will read 
carefully what follows you will be able to 
visualize him quite easily. 

Aldrich is not a man with a highly developed 
faculty of disregarding inessentials; he is a 
blindness to inessentials masquerading as a 
human being! He is so obviously what I say 
that almost you can see him thinking—in 
mathematically straight lines. He sees things 
and conditions and situations for all the world 
as if he were looking at a tree in the bright 
sunlight at the other end of a tunnel: a circle 
of black that hides the inessentials, and in the 
exact center, the tree in the light. Time and 
again, as he philosophized on men or events, 
I all but closed one eye—so strong was the 
suggestion that I was sighting through one of 
the cardboard tubes they roll blue prints in. 

Unless you take the trouble to think, you 
will not realize that the ability absolutely to 
disregard inessentials and to act accordingly 
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is rarer even than the extremely rare “‘ judicial 
temperament." Most of our captains of 
industry have it; it was Harriman's to a marked 
degree. The average human finds it impos- 
sible to subordinate his personal feelings, 
desires, hopes or aspirations to the straight- 
line march toward a goal. When the personal 
equation is allowed to obtrude, action is 
checked and progress swerves. It may pre- 
suppose a less sensitive soul, a less emotionally 
susceptible nature, just as criminals are less 
sensitive to physical pain than higher-minded 
people. At all events the thousand and one 
irrelevant thoughts that occur to the more 
imaginative or more sensitive organisms do 
not come to Aldrich. He is absolutely im- 
mune. And withal he grasps details amaz- 
ingly; and ‘‘sees big” with equal ease. 


‘An Admirer of Grant 


We spoke about this remarkable trait of his, 
which differentiates him from the mob. He 
admitted knowing that he had it. When I 
asked if it was temperamental or acquired, he 
told me that in his early days in Washington 
he used to see a great deal of General Sheridan 
and was particularly interested in the stories 
Sheridan told about Grant’s behavior in the 
battlefield. Grant, of course, was a West 
Pointer, a trained soldier, familiar with the 
history of war and strategy, with the lessons 
of Alexander’s and Hannibal’s and Napoleon’s 
campaigns. Well, Sheridan told Aldrich that 
Grant looked over the ground imperturbably 
and did what was needed; and did it his way 
whether or not it had ever been done before. 
Aldrich himself was impressed most—he did 
not say it but I could see it—by the way Grant 
went after results. He was there to defeat the 
enemy, not to spare the lives of his own soldiers. 
If the other man was licked decisively, the 
cost was immaterial—so long, of course, as it 
did not mean dangerous crippling to himself. 
The shorter the war the greater the saving in 
men and dollars; but if necessary he did not 
hesitate to fight all summer. Quick or slow, 
he must win. Everything else was inessential. 

Grant, the general who did not count his 
dead, the man who got results, the man who 
was called by his own fellow-citizens “ Butcher 
Grant," the man whose brand of whisky 
Abraham Lincoln wished to send to other 
Northern generals, the man who went ahead 
and, by never knowing he was licked, won: 
that is the man whom Aldrich most admires, 
the sympathetic study of whose deeds has 
most influenced the crvstallization of Aldrich’s 
own philosophy of life. 
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A Remarkable Trader 


Aldrich’s father, I am told, was a man of 
much ability, but lacked ambition. Left to 
his own devices early in life, Nelson Wilmarth 
Aldrich worked humbly. He ‘‘clerked” for 
a grocery concern in Providence, he went “оп 
the road" for his firm—a good enough ** mixer” 
in those days when dollars were so scarce that 
what later on became ‘‘inessentials,’? and 
therefore negligible, were vitally important to 
him. He was successful enough to show the 
“promising stuff" in him. He proved it when 
he married the daughter of the head of the 
firm and eventually won his partnership. 
From the moment he left the army, in which 
he had fought for freedom and the Union, 
Nelson W. Aldrich was a *'careerist"—like 
scores of other Americans whose ‘‘success” 
makes them so **typical." In working for his 
employer he never forgot that he was working 
for himself—it is the way his mind runs. His 
employers wished him to make money for 
them. They paid him for it, and he did what he 
was paid for, and did it well. Would it not in 
the end mean profit to himself as well? And 
what he did in business then he does in politics 
to-day. Before his mind's eye he keeps in 
letters fashioned of a light that guides his steps 
the wisdom of the guid pro quo. It makes 
even his enemies call him fair and differentiates 
him from the other Aldriches that we call the 
Rockefellers and the Ryans. In brief, he 
never “hogs” it. Bear this in mind always 
when you think of Aldrich and the secret of 
his success—and his reputation for ability. 
He takes, but also he gives, and moreover 
knows that he must give. His enemies call 
him a consummate''trader." He really is more 
than that: he is the sublimation of intelligent 
trading. 

His entry into politics was accidental, 
though his success in that field was inevitable. 
There was a fight in which certain local issues 
made it necessary for his ward to be repre- 
sented in the City Council by a reputable 
business man, instead of a ward politician. 
And so both political parties asked Aldrich 
to run. He consented because it was alto- 
gether proper for him to do so. He thought 
more of his duty as a citizen and of his financial 
interest as a tax-payer than of a political career. 
He was elected. Since then he has been in 
politics. He is the kind of man that masters 
any subject that is presented to him by dint of 
study, who leads because he cannot follow one 
less able than himself. The game of politics he 
learned from the ward primary up. He 
served in the City Council, of which he became 
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President, in the State Legislature, of which he 
became Speaker, as a Representative in Con- 
gress, and for the last twenty-eight years as 
Senator from Rhode Island in the United States 
Senate, of which he is the leader. He has 
been reproached for his wealth; and yet, in his 
fortune-winning he has always played fair—to 
the men who risked their money with him; 
and always he has given an opportunity for all 
Rhode Islanders who had money to invest to 
join him in local enterprises, as was proper 
and very, very wise. He helped his com- 
panies to acquire public franchises in precisely 
the way they have always been obtained and 
he neither invented nor perfected methods of 
bribery or high finance. He never dangled 
the get-rich-quick bait before the greed- 
stricken and he never “froze out” any fellow 
stockholder. If he got valuable franchises 
for nothing, didn't he give good service? Did he 
not supply a demand? Didn't he adhere to 
his principle of give and take? There cannot 
be any question of his personal honesty. But 
his point of view, logically growing out of his 
environment, can't you see that also? 


Individualistic to the Extreme 


This country was settled by individual 
initiative, in search of freedom. The Puritan 
desired religious freedom, the Cavalier, the 
independence of wealth. We grew up a nation 
of liberty-loving individualists, intolerant of 
restraint and of opposition; a nation of units 
rather than of people. Our abuses, political 
and financial, arise from the persistency of our 
national youth. We respect the right of 
property that we may be free to enjoy our 
legitimate wage. But human nature being 
what it is, the individual American places the 
welfare of the community after his own. What 
' no particular one owns belongs to any one who 
will make it his individual own, such as public 
franchises and trade territories. The rights of 
the mass are not clear to the individual, for 
individualism is monopolistic. This at bottom 
is responsible for the lawless instinct of our 
people. Our activities being commercial, the 
reward of our efforts is commercial—dollars. 
Our best brains, therefore, are devoted to 
money-making; a plutocracy with us is after 
all an oligarchy of brains. Our ''systems"— 
political and  capitalistic— were inevitable. 
'The disregard of the rights of the people by 
the great individualists like Rockefeller and 
Harriman was logical since they were aided 
and abetted by lesser individualists who lacked 
the same genius but possessed the same out- 
look on life, men, and American conditions. 
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The immensity of our natural resources in- 
duced a feverish activity in their development 
—by individuals; great wealth was to be made, 
and made quickly, and the struggle for life 
of the seventeenth century was changed by civi- 
lization into the struggle for material comforts of 
the twentieth. Now, Rhode Island is a manufac- 
turing community. Factories pay wages—sup- 
port life. What is the duty of man? То work. 
The wisdom of the individual? To work for 
as high wages as possible. The concern of the 
Government? To enable men to live, 7.e., to 
foster conditions that give work to its citizens, 
and enforce order, which is but enforcing re- 
spect of individual rights. That is Aldrich’s 
view. He says he himself has always worked 
for the wage-earner. But he does so via the 
manufacturer because he has studied our 
history, our life, tendencies and methods, and 
our people. He was born with a certain mind. 
The opportunity of intellectual growth was 
denied him by fate. Circumstance placed him 
on a pedestal in the center of his environment, 
grasped him by the shoulders, turned his head 
toward what was—on the ground—and said: 
"Look!" He looked with his mind’s eve—in 
a straight line. With age his vision grew cold 
and hard—like molten iron in a mold. There- 
fore his soul has always walked. It could not 
grow wings, and therefore never soared. And 
therefore never broke away from the clutch of 
circumstance. 


Contempt for the Weak and Inefficient 


So much for environment and life habits. 
I desired to confirm certain suspicions, and so 
led the conversation toward success. Aldrich, 
of all the men of his type that I have ever 
interviewed, is the only one who grasped all 
the essentials. Now, everybody knows how 
important an element of success the knowledge 
of human nature is to lawyers, writers, doctors, 
clergymen, merchants, bankers, poets, archi- 
tects, philosophers and politicians. The vital 
importance of knowledge of conditions to 
generals, financiers, manufacturers, statesmen 
and others also is obvious. Harriman, for 
example, who absolutely disregarded ‘‘in- 
essentials," dwelt almost exclusively upon 
knowledge of conditions; Roosevelt, on knowl- 
edge of men. But Aldrich said to me: 
“Success is gained by knowledge of human 
nature AND knowledge of conditions.” He has 
grasped the truth in its entirety. 

To his study of men he brings not only an 
exceptionally accurate observation but a sup- 
plementing intuition that he utilizes intelli- 
gently, for his dispassionate judgment must 
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always confirm his suspicions, his intuition 
merely suggesting a plan of exploration, as it 
were. He has neither contempt nor admira- 
tion for humanity, and probably no great love. 
Men are men; that is, there are all kinds of 
men. Not having made them he reproaches 
neither himself nor them for individual mental 
or moral shortcomings. He never speaks ‘ill 
of anybody—the newspaper correspondents in 
Washington will tell you that, and they are men 
to whom Aldrich often speaks freely and 
frankly. The accuracy of their mental proc- 
esses—that is what he endeavors to determine 
in the men he studies; their ethics he deduces 
from his own analysis of their minds and from 
the self-betrayal of the individual point of 
view. A man who knows his fellows as they 
are; who understands their desires and hopes 
neither sympathetically nor peevishly; who 
can see their ideals and also their price; who 
has no desire either to reform the corrupt or to 
corrupt the reformer, but who can minimize 
the influence of the unbribable enemy and 
utilize the complaisance of the friend; who in 
his dealings with men takes but also gives— 
that is Aldrich. But I must confess that at 
times it seemed to me that his contempt for 
the people—he denies feeling any, for I asked 
him—was so deep-rooted that, like the need 
of breathing, he never even philosophized 
about it. Harriman did not despise men, but 
loathed inefficiency. The mob is inefficient. 
This explained Harriman. Men are as they 
are. This explains Aldrich. 

Then, Aldrich’s knowledge of conditions. 
He studies them as dispassionately as a chemist 
analyzes a compound. He sees only what is, 
never what he should like to see. He may 
wish the horse were five years old instead of 
ten, but if it is the only horse, he takes it with- 
out the waste of a single pang. If, for instance, 
his supply of ammunition can only bring down 
a hundred birds instead of a thousand, he does 
not begrudge the lives of the nine hundred 
that escape. This is so rare a gift that it 
makes its possessor almost unhuman. Since 
his observation is not vitiated by his hopes or 
personal desires, it is bound to be clear—and 
cold. Perhaps that is why he never preaches; 
why he is not concerned with better conditions 
than to-day's ‘‘good enough." He has never 
beheld the ultimate best because he has never 
looked at humanity through that telescope of 
which one lens is imagination and the other 
love—the better human family. Even if he 
could why should he? He does not expect to 
be living in the twenty-third century. At times 
he appears to be dimly conscious that the 
old order is changing. But that will come 
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after him. To-day; that concerns him. He 


is too old to change, even if he would. 


Don't. Bother With the Newspapers 


He himself cares little for the opinions of 
his fellow men; or, to be more accurate, for 
the expressions of their opinions. He tells 
you frankly—what everybody in Washington 
knows—that he doesn't read the newspapers. 
He really means that he doesn't read what the 
newspapers print about him. I asked why, 
since such a practice might easily become non- 
intelligent, and he said that the motives that 
actuated most of the writers were not of a very 
high character, being either venal or partisan, 
and that moreover he does not find their 
criticism helpful, wherefore he saves time and 
spares himself human annoyance. Articles 
that are really well-considered—friendly or 
hostile—he will read, when his attention is 
called to them by friends or associates of whose 
judgment he thinks well. I spoke to him 
about his general reading. Of late years it 
has been chiefly technical—books and articles 
dealing with financial matters. He says it 
isn't what one reads but what one assimilates 
that counts. This truism showed merely that 
he has little respect for what is called *'Cul- 
ture," in quotation marks, and is interested 
only in the soundness of the thinking in a man. 
That he respects intellect is obvious. 

When I spoke about his reputation for being 
moved as little by appeals from friends and 
fellow partisans as by the shrieks and threats 
of the opposition, he told me: “When my 
conscience and my judgment are agreed, 
nothing can move me." He said it very 
simply, in a matter-of-fact way, leagues re- 
moved from the conscious virtue of a man 
uttering a copy-book maxim for publication. 
He was obviously sincere. But the thought 
obtruded that his morality was the morality 
of common sense, with never a thrill in it for 
himself or for friend or foe. Ethics are a 
matter of training, and we know what his 
training has been. His philosophy of life, 
altogether that of the individualist, therefore 
remains drab-hued; the color of Wisdom when 
unwarmed by Love, which is the Higher 
Wisdom. His outlook on men and affairs re- 
minds me at times of a gambler's, minus the 
luck superstition; the attitude of a man to 
whom the uncertainty of life, the precariousness 
of affairs and the irresponsibility of the mob- 
mind are in the category of facts quite as much 
as the need of food and sleep. It is why, like 
all really temperamental gamblers, he never 
bewails, never whines, never curses. The 
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slowness of the crowd in grasping cold funda- 
mentals would be exasperating to such a man 
if the imbecility of impatience at natural laws— 
and the mental inertia of the mob is one—were 
not so clear to him. Therefore it does not 
occur to him to lead too far in advance. Ahead 
of the crowd a little, just a little, that is wise in 
a leader. He is highly resourceful, because 
his perception of essentials is so amazingly 
quick and clear and his logic is so machine- 
like, but he lacks originality. He cannot 
invent anything, because his mind tempera- 
mentally refuses to visualize needs; but he 
can improve the devices of others and increase 
the uses to which a tool may be put. 


What Moves him to Work 


I sought his motive power. That a man 
with his remarkable mind, his peculiar training, 
and his short-sighted countrymen, might log- 
ically become the boss of the Senate of the 
United States was easy to see. But why does 
Aldrich work? To make money? He could, 
beyond all question, make more by devot- 
ing himself exclusively to business. For the 
love of power? No; Aldrich does not really 
“Jove” either money or power—he spends 
freely and is never autocratic. To leave an 
imperishable name in the annals of his country ? 
No; for that is beyond the power of a man’s 
will. For the sheer love of accomplishment? 
No; because that is merely symptomatic of a 
nervous system. For the love of his fellow 
men? No; because he wasn't born that way. 
To correct mistakes and set people right? No; 
because life is too short even to think of abol- 
ishing the mistake-making faculty of the lord 
of creation. 

I asked him point-blank. He said he thought 
a man ought to do his best to use his mind intel- 
ligently, to do what he could in this world, etc. 
But in time it developed—he did not say it and 
it may be he does not know it. This is й: His 
ruling passion is his joy in thinking, his 
intense desire to use his mind—the mind that 
God gave him. The consideration of any 
problem, financial, political or domestic, gives 
him the same joy that a game of chess gives to 
a Paul Morphy—that is, the mental process it- 
self is to him exquisite pleasure. His hardest 
work is his greatest happiness. The percep- 
tion of facts, coórdinating them, planning the 
successive steps that lead to ultimate success, the 
consideration of every detail, of every contin- 
gency, the very process of studying men and con- 
ditions—the brain-function, in short—that is his 
one engrossing, dominating delight. Did you 
ever see a prize-fighter, trained to the minute, 
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walking along a country road and of a sudden 
lead, counter, jab and upper-cut an imaginary 
boxing partner from sheer exuberance of ani- 
mal and professional spirits? Did you ever see 
a lad jump in the air and howl from sheer joy 
of living? Well, that is what Aldrich's mind 
feels when it is thinking—with the difference 
that it does not waste itself on vain hopes and 
useless speculations. It is always under the 
domination of facts, always a beautifully com- 
pensated engine, marvelously lubricated, never 
hot, never irregular; but the wheels must re- 
volve—else death! He admitted that it was his 
greatest pleasure—to use his mind. He thinks; 
therefore he is! If you grasp this and his utter 
blindness to inessentials, you’ve got Aldrich. 
His failure to be your ideal Senator is acciden- 
tal: he was born in Rhode Island, went into 
business there and lacked intellectual develop- 
ment in his formative period. 


The Active Mind 


I said to him: ‘Senator, vou аге to reply to 
my questions because I need your answers to 
determine certain traits. Don’t let me suggest 
anything to you, but answer accurately. Dur- 
ing the course of the tariff debate you often had 
to go to conferences, at the White House and 
elsewhere. Very often they were not finished 
until late, possibly midnight, after an exhaust- 
ing session in the Senate. It was your habit to 
go out in your automobile and ride out in the 
country for an hour or two. In these rides you 
never permitted any one to accompany you. 
I assume that for one thing you wanted to get 
fresh air, did vou not?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Now, what did vou ¿kink during those 
rides? About the next day's work? A new or 
better plan of action?” 

“No; unless something had come up unex- 
pectedly to alter the plans I had already 
formed, which was not often." 

- * Did you feel the need of relaxing your mind 
by not thinking?" 

“ Хо.” 

“ Did you think of trifles, on the same theory 
that some people read novels, to make you for- 
get your work? For instance, did you think of 
the shape of the chauffeur’s cap or the street 
signs, or the new electric lamps as compared 
with the old or anything like that?” 

“ No.” 

“You thought of something, of work, of 
things in Congress or in Rhode Island or in 
your business ventures that needed thinking 
about?” i 

“Yes.” 
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““Сап you stop thinking?” 

"I can stop thinking on апу particular 
subject.” 

** You've trained yourself to that?” 

“ Yes » 

“But you must take up another subject?” 

“Yes.” 

* Immediately ?” 

“ Yes. » 

“Can you stop thinking at all? I mean, can 
you think idly, of trifles?” 

“№; not the way you mean.” 

“Your mind must functionate, then? That 
is, the mental machinery must work, and work 
to some purpose ?" M 

[1j Yes.” 

* Scheming 2 

** Not necessarily.” 


Attitude Toward his Family 


It was not the onlv time I asked him about 
this. Many things about him were made clear 
and intelligible. For example, he has been 
reproached for loving nobody. A friend told 
me that he does not interest himself in his chil- 
dren's affairs, though he exacts implicit obe- 
dience from them. This is not true; or, rather, 
not accurate. He doeslove hischildren. What 
happens is this: When some affair of theirs is 
under consideration, his mind works on it as it 
does on any subject—methodically, in straight 
lines, blind to inessentials, incapable of being 
illogical, and therefore without bias. While 
he is so thinking he loves them and is inter- 
ested. But the moment some other subject 
comes up and his mind—the same mind— 
occupies itself with it, his children cease to 
exist for him, just as everybody else and every- 
thing else does. He does not cease to love them; 
they do not cease to be his children; they sim- 
ply cease to be at all! He no more is concerned 
with their affairs than he is concerned with the 
marriage aspirations of some canal.digger in 
Mars. His mind, as he thinks, becomes asteam 
drill, steadily thump-thump-thumping away 
at one spot; and his world at that moment con- 
sists of that particular hole, an inch in diame- 
ter, sinking steadily into the rock. He is there 
to bore through. And he is quite as deaf to 
stentorian threats as to loving whispers. 

That he enjovs having friends is, of course, 
true. That he loves them, as many people love, 
I doubt. I should say he was not an affec- 
tionate friend, but steady. He has not Hanna's 
way, that almost juvenile lovalty, the persist- 
ence of his prepossessions, that the Ohio man 
had. That people have feelings and affection 
he accepts not as weaknesses, but merely as 
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facts, conditions to be considered just as fear 
is a fact whether you yourself are brave or not. 
And he thinks of himself as dispassionately as of 
others; knows the exact range and limit of his 
powers mental and political. Self-centered he 
may be; introspective in the morbid way of 
less logical minds or less clear observation, 
never. But always his mind must work, that 
he may live and enjoy living. 


The Biggest Problem he Ever Tackled 


Speaking about the tariff fight, he told me that 
his work for the Payne-Aldrich Bill was forced 
on him. He wanted the Dingley Bill left un- 
touched, and to devote his time and energies to 
currency reform. But since there was a clamor 
for another tariff he naturally did the best he 
could to carry through the new measure, which 
was the best that could be passed, given con- 
ditions in and out of Congress. 

Thinking of the reproach that he had never 
given to his country one measure that displayed 
constructive statesmanship, and the rest of the 
usual anti-Aldrich talk, but particularly in 
search of clues, I asked him: 

“ Ате you more interested in currency reform 
and your coming bill than in anything else?” 

«€ Yes." 

“In your career in the Senate have you ever 
been interested in any other measure as much 
as in this?” 

€€ No.” 

* Why does this interest you so much?” 

“Well,” he answered quickly, ‘this is by all 
odds the most difficult problem I ever tack—” 
He caught himself abruptly, before he had fin- 
ished saying ‘‘tackled” and, bethinking him- 
self in a flash of the proper sequence—for pub- 
lication—he said: “It means more to the 
country, it is more essential toits healthy 
growth and to the prosperity of the people than 
any other question before us. And then," he 
added with a smile that showed he knew I had 
seen it, ‘‘it is, also, the hardest problem I ever 
had to solve.” It will be hard work indeed to 
overcome ignorance and prejudice, to secure 
the votes. I may be doing gross injustice to 
Aldrich, but I think that if the task were easier 
he would not be so interested in it. Ofcourse, 
to his mind a scientific currency system neces- 
sarily appeals keenly. But his passionate de- 
votion to the cause of currency reform I attrib- 
ute to the fact that it involves so much joy- 
giving work for the mental machinery! I firmly 
believe that he is a business man in politics be- 
cause merely as a business man in business he 
could not do so much hard thinking. Making 
money is infinitely easier than making laws. 
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Mastering the details of a business is nothing 
compared with the mastering of the details of a 
Senate boss-ship. 


How he Puts Bills Through 


The Insurgents, the newspaper correspond- 
ents and the Democrats all explain Aldrich’s 
successful—and sordid—control of the ma- 
chinery of legislation in the Senate by calling 
him a “trader.” He starts with his knowledge 
of the aforementioned machinery, his manipu- 
lation of the personnel of the important com- 
mittees, and of course has his nucleus of men 
of his own type. In the tariff fight, he quite 
simply put it up to Senators to take the lesser of 
two evils. If Massachusetts wants a duty on 
shoes and free hides, and Wyoming wants a 
duty on hides and cheaper boots, he will com- 
pel the Bay State to vote for taxed hides in 
order to get Wyoming's vote on the shoe clause, 
and vice versa. “И your people at home kick, 
gently but firmly explain to them that they 
never would have got taxed shoes without tax- 
ing hides.” A man of Aldrich's business 
training and type of mind could not possibly 
have acted differently. Unconcerned with ines- 
sentials, such as the price, for instance, or the 
fears of the Ultimate Consumers, he consid- 
ered only one tariff bill: the bill that could be 
passed. Great though his power is, it is lim- 
ited by the self-interest of the Senators—which 
is the interest of their respective States. In 
point of fact, Aldrich was the only Senator who 
acted for all the United States! He made 
the others give what they would rather not 
have given, in order to get what they wanted. 
Understand me, please. He wassincere enough 
in his conviction that the full dinner-pail was 
of more practical value than anything else and 
that protected industries thrive—and fill dinner- 
pails. As chairman of his committee, he sees 
in the United States an empire the like of 
which was never before in the world's history. 
It must not disintegrate. Other empires have 
crumbled away because this or that satrapy or 
colony or province did not get a square deal 
from the dominant race. His statesmanship is 
based upon the quid pro quo. He crammed it 
down the throats of his party. I repeat this 
because it was his “fairness,” his willingness to 
give and take, that made of President Taft one 
of his upholders. Mr. Taft himself says so. 

If he gets his votes in the easiest possible 
way, you must also bear in mind that he holds 
his leadership not alone by bribing his way. 
He is not personally “magnetic,” like Blaine; 
but he has won to his side men like William H. 
Taft, Senators like Root of New York, Crane 
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of Massachusetts, Knox, Spooner and others 
who are men of great ability and of principle, 
who could neither be bribed nor dazzled by 
mere glitter. They know Aldrich and follow 
him. He is a business man first, last and all the 
time. As leader of the Senate his business is to 
have an effective organization, to secure, and 
keep secured, the votes needed to carry through 
the measures he considers wise—or as wise as 
the times and the men permit. In his thirty 
years of service at the Capitol, he has never 
seen the time when all the Senators were states- 
men nor all the Representatives clear-sighted. 
His task has been neither the moral improve- 
ment of his colleagues nor the intellectual 
elevation of the proletariat. Itis temperamen- 
tally impossible for him to appeal to the emo- 
tionalism of the mob, like the great hysterics of 
history, such men as Mahomet and Martin 
Luther and Peter the Hermit and Rienzi and 
Theodore Roosevelt. No man so intensely 
individualistic as he was ever guided by the 
experience of others. These are his limita- 
tions. He is cold, where Roosevelt is candent. 
T. R. tried to win Aldrich to his side, but 
couldn’t. Aldrich was past the receptive age. 
But Aldrich in Roosevelt’s Cabinet would have 
increased the administration’s efficiency. 


On the Floor of the Senate 


It is very interesting to watch him on the 
floor of the Senate. He does not suggest a cvn- 
ical acceptance of his leadership as having been 
duly paid for. He does not sit on a throne, but 
at his desk—one of ninety-two exactly alike. 
Leaning on his elbows, he listens or looks on. 
He gives you an impression of a pugilist on 
guard, who has suddenly remembered himself 
and his surroundings and smiles to show that 
he is a gentleman in the company of gentle- 
men and that, of course, his fists are not 
clenched and therefore he is not defending 
himself ahead of time. During the tariff fight 
he knew exactly how many votes would be 
cast in favor of a clause that would not be 
taken up for two or three days. He plans 
calmly and exhaustively, like a chess player, 
and never moves before he is ready; and he is 
never ready till he knows he will win—or lose. 
He does not repine or regret; his plans are 
made cold-bloodedly and the only thing he 
cannot achieve is the impossible. In his fight- 
ing he works on the principle of the ratchet 
wheel: If he can’t force the advance beyond 
a certain point he halts; but he never retreats, 
he never gives ground once gained. There is in 
his treatment of his opponents a logical ruth- 
lessness. If they make a mistake he sees it at 
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once and instantly avails himself of it fo get as 
much good for his side as he can; and also do 
as much harm as possible to the opponent who 
made it. You visualize him as a general who 
would prefer not to give quarter, not from in- 
nate cruelty, but from a dispassionate convic- 
tion of the unwisdom, inexpediency and ex- 
travagance of taking prisoners, the object of war 
being to win as cheaply as possible. Withal, 
it is a practice of his to keep the opposition 
—in his party—not so much from organizing 
as from combining at all. This he achieves by 
a series of compromises and sops to individ- 
uals, gracefully yielding—coming down in his 
asking price, or up on the bid. He was born in 
New England. 

More than one orator has bitterly denounced 
Aldrich on the floor of the Senate after the 
* trade" had been made and his vote at that 
very moment safe and snug in Aldrich's pocket. 
'This was strictly for home consumption, and 
the Boss does not mind such things; he is after 
the votes. Не himself never speaks Ш or cynic- 
ally of any man; you might as well expect him 
to harbor resentment against the law of gravi- 
tation if he trod on a banana-pcel. 

I do not think Aldrich ever lies deliberately. 
Often he is as disingenuous as an intelligent 
man can permit himself to be. There is a the- 
огу that he sometimes uses mendacity when it 
offers the handiest exit from a complication; 
at all events, he never indulges in it gratui- 
tously. All are agreed that he unfailingly keeps 
his promises. If he says he will do a certain 
thing you may be certain of two things: He 
knows he can do it and he will do it. If he 
says, “Pll do what I can," he does what he 
can, and sometimes he is able and sometimes 
he is unable to fulfill your wishes. With such 
a mind as his and possessing, moreover, a 
profound knowledge of the legislative game, 
broadly and in its minutest details, a master of 
tricks and devices, familiar with all manner of 
expedients and seeing in them tools, born re- 
sourceful, a Von Moltke for planning and an 
American for organizing, Aldrich, as you can 
see, has an enormous advantage over other 
very able Senators who have not his command 
of the technique of the Senatorial game, as it 
were. 


A Statesman? —Hardly 


You see him drifting about the Chamber— 
no other word describes it—as often on the 
Democratic as on his own side, chatting with 
one or another colleague, easily rather than 
amiably, calm rather than serious. An Insur- 
gent might be ‘‘excoriating” him and his bill 
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and conclusively proving both to be unutterably 
iniquitous. Aldrich does not even listen in- 
tently; barely enough to catch the orator in a 
misstatement of facts. He has the votes; they 
will be properly cast after the flow of language 
exhausts itself. The enemy is licked, the guns 
spiked. Тһе flags? Let the enemy, if it 
pleases him, go down with colors flying—so 
long as he goes down. He himself does not go 
in for oratory. A man who is never led astray 
by others’ speeches is not likely to fall a dupe 
to his own words. Two-thirds of his own re- 
marks—they run into the hundreds—during 
the course of the tariff debate, began: ‘‘Mr. 
PRESIDENT: The facts are as follows:” etc. 
But at times, when he is deeply interested, he 
has made speeches full of a real if not a flam- 
boyant eloquence. 

Personally, Aldrich is one of the most popular 
men in the Senate. As he is not “magnetic,” 
I think this is a tribute to his fairness. They 
don’t slap him on the back, but they go to him 
for advice, Democrats and Republicans, on 
personal matters, knowing him to be a man of 
sound judgment, who advises them from the 
fullness of his political and of his business wis- 
dom. That he is not a familiar friend is clear, 
since they do not know him intimately. And 
yet he is never secretive; his is rather a busi- 
ness caution and a self-control which comes 
easily to his unemotional nature. His range of 
knowledge is wide and his colleagues know it. 
In tariff matters he is the greatest living expert 
—not on the economic principles involved but 
in the legislative; this is on the authority of a 
score of Senators, protectionists and free-trad- 
ers. Knox says that more than once in com- 
mittee meetings Aldrich, who is not a lawyer, 
has shown a clear grasp of legal subjects, even 
citing cases and precedents in an altogether 
lawyer-like manner in support of his conten- 
tions. 

Is he a statesman? Like whom, for in- 
stance? I do not suppose many people 
would call him that. After all, that is one of 
the points we shall determine at the autopsy. 
But he is, beyond question, the most interesting 
personality in public life to-day—not alone for 
what he is, but for what, with his extraordinary 
mind, he might have been with a different en- 
vironment in his formative period. He may be 
the last of his type, for his type can halt, for a 
time, the progress of humanity toward real 
brotherhood by sheer weight of mind and 
adroit utilization of self-interest. And the in- 
fluence of such men on the community is always 
proportionate to their mental capacity rather 
than to the capacity for self-obliteration in the 
service of their fellows. 


BARBAROUS MEXICO 


THREE MONTHS IN PEONAGE 


IN WHICH THE AUTHOR TELLS HOW HE, WITH OTHERS, 


N a January morning in the year 
1899 I was sitting a mile or so out- 
side the city of Oaxaca in Mexico 


waiting for something to turn up. 

I was nineteen years old, and, temporarily, 
down and out. I was trying to earn a living 
by repairing sewing-machines and gunlocks. 
However, there were few sewing-machines in 
the vicinity that needed my attention, and, as 
for gunlocks, there did not seem to be a 
single Mexican who could not take his ritle or 
gun apart and put it together again. 

I had been enjoying the view for about an 
hour or so, when two men on horseback ap- 
proached, one of whom asked me if I wanted 
work. A little sailing and a little cooking was 
all I had ever done in the line of common 
labor, and I told him so. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “that’s all right. 
fix you up. You follow me." 


ГЇЇ 


Into the Trap 


I followed him to Oaxaca to the Meson de 
San Miguel, where I received $10 advance 
money and signed a contract which read as 
follows: “I contract myself for one hundred 
days of labor at fifty cents a day.” Needing 
. clothes, I invested most of the ten dollars in 
wearing apparel before I knew what I was 
really doing, and was then admitted or rather 
thrust into the courtyard of the meson. 

The company which met me was more 
numerous than select, and very hilarious, being 
for the most part drunk. The next morn- 
ing, having changed my mind, I decided to 
return the clothes I had bought, and the re- 
mainder of the ten dollars that had been ad- 
vanced to me, and leave. But no such thing 
was allowed me. A bargain was a bargain, 
and unless I could return the ten dollars in 
actual coin my contract would hold good. I 
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FELL INTO SLAVERY 


wrote a letter to the German Consul, Gustave 
Stein—who has since been killed—but he re- 
fused me aid. So of course there was no other 
way than to grin and bear it. We stayed in 
this courtyard (surrounded by a number of 
bare rooms) about a week. All exits were 
guarded night and day. 

One lovely morning we were all lined up, 
the roll was called, and we set out in double 
file, headed and flanked by armed guards on 
foot, the rear being brought up by that worthy 
who had hired me, and whom I will call the 
comisario, on a splendid black charger, ac- 
companied by three good-looking señoritas, 
likewise on horseback. 


A Fellow Slave is Punished 


About two miles from Oaxaca, and in plain 
sight of it, we were halted. A man had es- 
caped. It was but ten minutes till he was re- 
captured and brought before the comisario, 
his hands tied behind him. Without a word 
our contractor smashed the man with his 
fist full in the mouth, making him spit blood 
and broken teeth, greatly to the amusement 
of the three Mexican señoritas. The recaptured 
man was loaded with a heavy pack, his hands 
tied to the stirrups of the comisario, and 
we resumed our march. When we remember 
that a “heavy” pack may weigh up to 150 
pounds, that the man’s hands were tied and 
that the way was over the roughest kind of 
ground, we have small idea of that man’s 
torture. 

I may as well mention here that I was 
always treated with special consideration, due, 
no doubt, to my being that curiosity in the 
interior of Mexico, a white man. No pack was 
ever foisted on to me, nor would I have been 
able to carry one. Only Indians can. Later 
on, as peon, I carried a light pack of about 
thirty or fortv pounds for a distance of onlv 
three miles, and it nearly broke my neck and 
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crushed my skull, most of the weight being 
borne by a band around the forehead. 

I don’t believe we had ten miles of level 
walking on the whole six days’ march. It 
was always up, up, up, so steep you had to 
use your hands sometimes in climbing and 
then down, down, just as steep, through a 
roaring creek at the bottom and then the 
same thing all over again. 

We set out mornings about sun-up, and 
marched uninterruptedly till about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when we would make a 
halt in an Indian village, whereregular quarters, 
generally a large adobe hut, were provided. 

The roll call was taken and each man was 
given twenty-five cents wherewith to buy his 
meals. Eatables for that purpose, ready 
cooked, were to be had from the Indian 
women, who could sometimes not talk a word 
of Spanish, but who certainly could charge 
high prices. 


Forty Меп Jammed into One Room 


The journey was, on the whole, uneventful. 
But on arriving in our last camp, the regular 
stopping place was found to be occupied, and 
they led us to a sort of half cellar, a house 
built into the hillside. There was one room 
about nine feet high and ten or twelve feet 
square, with a little window about two feet 
square, and a solid hardwood door. Into this 
room we were thrust, the forty of us. It was 
not long before we all broke into a most pro- 
fuse sweat, which was soon followed by diffi- 
culty in breathing. The supply of air was 
naturally not large enough, and steadily de- 
creasing. Those lucky enough to be at the 
window fought tooth and nail for their miser- 
able life, the life of a peon, but the only thing 
they possessed, and therefore sweet. A gen- 
eral struggle ensued, some men were fainting, 
when in the nick of time the comisario re- 
turned and opened the door, thereby establish- 
ing a draft. Seeing our condition, he took 
about twenty of the most trusted, me among 
the number, out of the dungeon, restoring in 
that way something like a tolerable condition. 
'The regular quarters having been cleared in 
the meantime, we were transferred to them. 

The next morning we left early and arrived 
about noon on the plains of Ozumasin. On 
the way we encountered a full skeleton of a man 
on the roadside. The skeleton was a fresh 
one, and the sight of it did not tend to make 
us gav. Of course we did not bury it. Everv- 
body seemed to take it as a matter of course 
that we should encounter skeletons on the 
way; the only comment it excited was that 
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it was curious to see a whole skeleton lying 
there. Pieces we had met before. 


Life on ihe Plantation 


On arriving on the plains we were lined up 
for the last time, and I fell to the share of a 
certain Don Justo, a Mexican with a large 
admixture of Indian blood. He had heard 
I was a bookkeeper. Now, I knew a little 
bookkeeping and three languages and wore 
spectacles. That wasenough. It was settled! 
A foreigner in Latin America is only one of 
two things—a mechanic or a bookkeeper. I 
wore spectacles, І could-read and write a little 
Spanish. Therefore I was a bookkeeper! 

The noble Don Justo treated us to a glass 
of mezcal apiece, we were shown our sleeping 
quarters, and then, to work! 

It was but a little ranch of about eighty 
acres, in grass then and to be planted to 
tobacco. We were about ten men, peons on 
the ranch, and two serving women. The 
patron, Don Justo, and his sister did the boss- 
ing. Our first work was hoeing, and I was 
able to do that as well as the next man. Don 
Justo wanted me to keep his books, in spite 
of my assurance that I knew as much of 
Spanish diction as of playing the trombone. 
Of course I could easily have done what little 
bookkeeping he had to do—I know that now 
—but then, hardly arrived and everything be- 
ing strange to me, I did not-know but what 
he had some real bookkeeping to do, not 
merely simple accounts, so I refused. I did 
fairly well with my hoeing, and I did not 
see any special disgrace in doing common 
labor at fifty cents a day rather than genteelly 
keeping books at the same rate of pay. 

Our house was the customary bamboo hut 
of the tropics. We rose before sun-up, and 
received each one bowl of coffee and one tor- 
tilla. Then we worked till noon, when we got 
our dinner, consisting of one bowl of red beans 
and two tortillas. Then we rested half an hour 
and then worked till sundown, about seven 
o’clock. At that time supper was doled out, 
one bowl of red beans and one tortilla apiece. 
On Sundays we worked until noon. In the 
afternoon we were all sent down to the river, 
a very short distance away, for a bath. We 
caught fish, and Sunday night supper was 
therefore always a special treat, consisting as 
it did of fish and tortillas instead of beans. 


How a Peon is Tricked 


After several days of hoeing and other kinds 
of day work, we were put to the piece-work 
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which makes peonage possible. The ranch 
was laid out in strips of two yards by one hun- 
dred and twenty yards. Each man was given 
a machete or long sword and a gancho or 
wooden hook, and with these implements he 
was expected to clean up this strip in a day. 

The manner of the work is this: Bending 
low one delivers a sweeping semicircular blow 
of the machete at the tough wiry grass, which 
is as tall as a man, as close to the ground 
as possible, and with the gancho one hooks 
away the cut grass so it will not be in the way 
for the next blow. It requires a wrist of steel 
and a back of iron. I noticed that only about 
half of the men finished their task. As for 
me, I did not begin to keep up. І have since 
shoveled rock in mines, handled baled hay, 
and unloaded coal and timber in South and 
North America, but this work in Mexico 
was the hardest I have ever done. 

That night with swollen wrist and aching 
back I figured and calculated for a long time 
how long it would take at fifty cents a day to 
work off my debt of ten dollars, or rather 
eleven dollars and fifty cents, feeling sure I 
could persuade the patron to turn me loose 
after that. Fool that I was! 

After a few days, seeing that I could not 
mow more than about thirty or forty yards a 
day, the boss called me to his “office,” an 
open space in the tobacco-shed furnished with 
a bench and a table, where he sat all day 
watching us and smoking cigars. 

“Señor,” he said, “how would you like to 
rest in the shade and see the ‘gente’ (work- 
ing people) work ?” 

Would I like it? Would I! 
should sav so, and I did say so. 

“Well,” he continued, “уоц owe me now 
twenty dollars, and at the rate you are work- 
ing you will never work it out. Be my book- 
keeper for two years and I will let you go at 
the end of that time, and you will never need 
work in the heat of the sun." 

Hére was a fine proposition! Two years 
for twenty dollars. Twenty dollars. Where 
did those twenty come from, anyway? How 
was it I owed twenty dollars, and had re- 
ceived only eleven dollars and fifty cents, and 
worked nearly two weeks besides? Here was 
something wrong, and I proceeded to find 
out, and what I did find out filled me with 
dismay. 

It was this: The “patron” or boss pays the 
** comisario" ten dollars commission for each 
man delivered, apart from the advance money. 
The peon has to pay that ten dollars. Fur- 
ther: the one hundred days of labor (rather 
four months, counting the Sundays) may be 
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construed by the boss according to his own 
sweet will. He may employ the peon at day 
work or he may set him to piece-work. This 
piece-work is called tarea. The laborer gets 
fifty cents for the completed tarea. If -he 
does not complete the tarea he only receives 
twenty-five cents, and he is not credited with 
what he has done in excess of half a tarea. 
Out of those wages he has to pay eighteen 
cents for board. Balance, seven cents. 

So here I received the stupendous sum of 
seven cents a dav and owed twenty dollars, 
ten of which I had never seen. This was 
truly pleasant news! And while I coldly re- 
fused his proposal I planned flight. 


Planning to Escape 


That very night I commenced preparations. 
I moved my bed, which was a grass mat 
spread on the bare ground, into one corner 
of the “galera” or hut, and hid a machete 
under it. The machetes were thrown in a pile 
nights, and theft was easy, since there were 
always five or six more machetes than men. 
Also from then on I saved pieces of tortillas 
from my meals and hid them likewise, in 
order to have a store to live upon while es- 
caping through the woods, 

In the meantime the work went on as usual. 
A man died and was simply carried out into 
the woods about one mile or more away and 
left there, food for the wild beasts of the 
forest. 

. Four men under the leadership of an espe- 
cially bright peon managed to elude the vigi- 
lance-of the foreman. They had been sent 
to gather wood, and they had a fine oppor- 
tunity to flee, which they took. Once in 
the timber, pursuit was useless. Our patron 
was only a small rancher anyway, and he 
certainly did not lose any actual money, since 
they had worked about three weeks. 

_ This successful flight, although in one way 
encouraging me, in another embarrassed me, 
for it caused me to be more closely watched 
than ever. I began now to be subject to 
chills and fever, and altogether I was in a 
terrible state of mind. 

By this time I knew well the risk that was 
attending any attempt at escape and the ter- 
rible punishment dealt out to those recap- 
tured. A young Spaniard had passed on his 
way to Vera Cruz and stopped for a rest on 
the ranch. His back was still a mass of scars 
from the beating he had received for attempt- 
ing to flee. 

All that week I was closely guarded. The 
chills and fever burned and shook my body, 
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and my last strength seemed to ebb away, 
swinging that infernal machete under the hot 
sun. Finally I set Sunday night for flight. 
Having rested half a day I would be better 
able to elude my pursuers, and besides it 
would be a moonless night. 

Sunday night came, we had our usual fish 
supper, and I lay feigning sleep upon my 
mat, when I heard my name called by the 
patron. To say that I was scared is putting 
it mildly. Had my preparations for flight 
been discovered ? 


The Wheel of Fortune Turns 


But the wheel of fortune had turned. Don 
Justo told me of the offer of a prominent 
hacendado, Señor Mangeotti, of the Veya “La 
Matilda,” to take me into his employ as a 
clerk in his store. He added that if I was 
willing to be transferred he would consent to 
‘the transaction. My relief was greater than 
I could express. 

The next morning I departed early on my 
way to my new master, accompanied by my 
former foreman carrying a machete as big as 
himself and a demand for twenty dollars. In 
all those four weeks and more I had only 
earned my board! 

After a walk of about an hour we arrived 
at our destination, a large plantation mainly 
devoted to coffee and tobacco culture. There 
was one long one-story bungalow, containing 
the owners’ and managers’ living-rooms, the 
dining-room for the officials of the hacienda, 
and the store and office. Opposite was 
another small frame building for the cigar- 
maker and his family. The rest of the 
houses forming a veritable little street were of 
native construction. There was a blacksmith 
shop and separate houses for the men, women 
and families and also for the voluntarios. 
American farm tools of various description 
were, standing around, giving the whole a 
very up-to-date and business-like appearance, 
an agreeable contrast to the squalid and in- 
efficient environments of Don Justo’s ranch. 

A heavy-set, blond gentleman of the North 
of Spain type met us and introduced himself 
as Señor Mangeotti, Jr. He paid the twenty 
dollars, and then explained to me that he had 
heard I was a bookkeeper, and that at any 
rate he did not like to see a white man of 
some culture working as a peon. I told him 
the exact truth as to my bookkeeping, and 
he seemed a little disappointed. So was I. 
Much as I appreciated my release I did not 
like the idea of falling short of my benefactor’s 
expectations. However, he was a gentleman, 
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and not one who would go back on his word. 
So he put me in charge of the tobacco pack- 
ing which was then just beginning. 

I was given a huge .44 calibre Colt six- 
shooter and belt, once the property of an un- 
fortunate Chilean, who, I was informed later 
on, had died from the results of punishment 
attending his recapture. Then I gave my 
word not to take French leave, and was there- 
upon domiciled in the ‘‘Galera de la Recon- 
centracion,” an immense tobacco-shed in the 
native style. My meals I took with the clerks 
in the main dining-room one half mile away. 

There were about one hundred men and 
the same number of women on the plantation. 
They were called out at about one o’clock in 
the morning. They stripped* tobacco till 
daylight without breakfast, and after partak- 
ing of their more than simple meal they 
worked all day in the field until seven at 
night, with only one half hour at noon. 

The work of the men was the machete 
work before described, also gathering wood, 
digging holes for new trees, plowing and the 
like. 

The women's work was mainly picking 
coffee, hoeing and bending corn. In Mexico 
the corn stalk is bent double just before the 
ripening of the ear. During my stay they did 
also a great deal of tobacco stripping in day- 
time, the weather being cloudy half the time. 


Whipping Peons 


The foreman was permitted to beat his 
men as much as he pleased. The manager's 
favorite theme at table was how many men 
he had beaten that day with his hardwood 
stick, and how cleverly he went about it, and 
how the man took it, and so forth. 

"I saw a man shirking his work to-day,” 
he would say, ‘‘and I crept up to him, softly, 
so he would not notice me and, pow, I brought 
the stick down across his back. My, but he 
jumped!” 

“These are not people," one of the clerks 
said to me, ‘‘they are animals without a spark 
of honor.” He meant it well with me, for 
he saw I was getting in disgrace through my 
leniency. 

That the peons were not really the “апі- 
mals” their masters thought them to be, I 
observed in various instances. They are 
children, big children, somewhat like our 
negro, but of course, in point of evolution, cen- 
turies ahead of him. The four packers under 


*The packing was done at night. The stripping was 
done on cool, moist days, when there was no danger oi 
the leaves getting brittle and breaking. 
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me, for example, knew no greater joy than 
to listen to a fairy tale with the regulation 
princess and dragon, and if I could but tell 
them one, or one of their number did so, the 
work went twice as fast and they were happy. 
As to latent ability, the man that engineered 
the flight of the four at Don Justo’s ranch 
had plenty of it. Ask him a question and he 
would answer you, clearly and concisely, quite 
different from the general run of “hombres,” 
who are apt to give the typically Mexican reply 
of “Quien sabe?" (Who knows?) 


Exactly How Peonage Worked 


Observing as much as I could, I did not 
neglect to inform myself on the subject of 
peonage as it was then practised. Putting all 
my facts together, I perceived the following 
system to be in vogue: 

The peon accomplishing his hundred-day 
term in the given time receives, of course, his full 
fifty cents a day, less eighteen cents for board, 
and deducting anything bought in the store. 

Those able to make only half a tarea a day 
get seven cents (25 — 18) a day, and are held 
for a second term of one hundred days of 
work. Since there is always a number of 
days when they work by the day, and not by 
the piece, they are in most all cases able to 
complete their contracts in that time. 

'Those in the first class, the ablest workers, 
would thus receive $50— $18— $10 — $22. The 
commission of $10 for which I was “held up” 
I understood to be remitted in case the man 
worked out his full time. Those in the second 
class receiving seven cents a day would seem 
to be in a bad fix indeed. As a matter of fact 
their wages work out to about 18 to 20 cents 
a day, because such men are largely put to 
day work, such as leading the plow oxen, for 
instance. At eighteen cents a day they would 
have twenty-six dollars clear at the end of eight 
months. All this is assuming that the men 
don't spend a cent, which is not probable, and 
indeed far from the truth. All employees are 
encouraged (no great encouragement needed) 
to take a drink of mezcal before supper, and 
there are mone that refuse. That takes an- 
other six cents off their wages. So really their 
savings are mighty small, and even if they are 
lucky or strong enough to finish their con- 
tracts in the given time they are compelled to 
sign another within a very short time. 

Now if you have read this article carefullv 
you will readily see ‘‘the nigger in the wood- 
pile." Theoretically the peon is free because 
he must be released when his work is done. 
But practically he is a slave because, if it 
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pleases his employer, his work is never done. 
The contradista or patron may construe a 
“day of labor” according to his own no- 
tion. He may give a man a task that he is 
not able to accomplish in three days, much 
less in one. And this is done, too. Besides, 
he has a most effective weapon in the system 
of fining the men. To cut off accidentally a 
young cacao plant costs two dollars, a young 
rubber tree, four dollars. Dozens of them are 
cut off every week, for it is very hard to see 
them in the tall grass. At the rate of eighteen 
or thirty-two cents a day, it takes a long time 
to make four dollars! 

Or if the owner is especially unfriendly to a 
man of what I call the second class, he тау never 
put him to the day work that alone enables the 
man to effect his release after eight months. 

Thus iit will be seen that, if the hacendado 
has a mind to, he may hold a man for the rest 
of his life, he may punish him as he sees fit, 
even to the extent of causing his death, he 
may transfer him like any chattel to another 
owner, he may even cause him to be married 
against his will. (Nothing but my transfer 
from Don Justo to Señor Mangeotti saved me 
from forced marriage to a woman whom Den 
Justo picked out for me and was planning to 
compel me to marry.) 

What difference do you see in all this from 
slavery? There is none. Or rather, yes, 
there is—a slave costs a thousand dollars or 
more, a peon only twenty dollars, and need 
not be treated so carefully. 

Such were the conditions eleven years ago. 
Instead of improving they are worse now than 
ever, I understand. The real trouble down 
there is not the government, but the vast dif- 
ference between the ruling class, the Cas- 
tilians, and the ruled class, the Indians and 
half-breeds, a difference that is not so much 
of the blood as of education. For truly pure- 
blooded Castilians are exceedingly rare among 
the Mexicans. The ruling class, polished, 
kind and generous to any one thev recognize 
as belonging to their own class, regard their 
"gente? in much the same way that the 
French nobles regarded their peasants before 
the revolution. They treat them, as a rule, 
kindly but firmly, much as children were 
treated in olden time, giving them just enough 
to live on and not sparing the rod. But they 
would no more consider their peons equals, or 
even possible equals, than we would an animal. 


What the Author Saw on his Way Back 


Well, to return “to our muttons.” The 
tobacco packing drew to an end, and I was 
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released after nearly three months had passed 
since I signed that miserable contract. 

However, I still owed seven dollars, having 
bought a few things at the store, to which in- 
debtedness Señor Don Julio Mangeotti, Sr. 
added two dollars cash to last me on my way 
to Tuxtepec. There I was to meet a certain 
Mr. Carl ‚ a commercial traveler for a 
German house. He was to pay those nine 
dollars to the tax collector in Sefor Man- 
geotti’s name. 

How I did not meet him there, and my 
journey to Vera Cruz, is another story, but 
one incident I will relate, since it has some 
bearing on the subject above. 

Three of us were walking along a trail in 
the infamous Valle Real, not far from the 
little pueblo of Playa Real, when we heard a 
most pitiful whining and wailing a little ahead 
of us. Hurrying our steps we soon saw a 
man sitting on a root and crying in a truly un- 
earthly manner. I don’t know whether he 
had fever or whether he was mad. At any 
rate there was neither coherence nor connec- 
tion in his ravings, except that he begged some 
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imaginary enemy to spare him. Both his eyes 
were cut out—cut out with some sharp instru- 
ment, and the wound was fresh. 

I tried to induce my companions to help me 
bring the man to the next hacienda, but they 
begged me by all the saints in heaven and the 
life of my mother not to get them into trouble 
by involving them in a case like this: Know- 
ing conditions to be what they were, I did not 
press my request any further, but told them to 
go ahead and I would tend to the case alone. 
After waiting a little while I proceeded to the 
next plantation, which proved to be only about 
a mile distant, and told the patron. He 
seemed to take it extraordinarily calmly, 
simply murmuring, ‘‘Pobvecito!” (Poor fel- 
low!) rolling a fresh cigarette and continuing 
his siesta. 

The blind man had been one of the most cruel 
foremen (сабоо) of the Valle Real. For my 
part I considered I had done my duty under 
the circumstances, and continued on my 
march to Vera Cruz, rejoicing at each step 
that increased the distance between me and 
The Llanos (plains) de Ozumasin. 


TO HER LOVER 


BY 


MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


KNOW not, I know not:— 


You see, 


The leaves are by no means the tree. 
‘They will wither and die: 


In the winter-buds lie 


As many to burgeon next vear. 
But blot out the tint of the blue and where, 


Where is vour sky ? 


Quench the flame of Aldebaran's eve 


And you have no star. 


I am wondering whether the love that I bear 
(To-day, as things are) 

To vour love and to what I imagine your heart— 
Iam wondering whether such part 

In the sum of myself it will play 

As the leaves now green in the life of the tree? 


Or will it be 


As is to the heaven by day 
Its radiant blue, and by night 
'To the star its immeasurable light ? 


MILLY 


BY 


EARL DERR BIGGERS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROLLIN KIRBY 


EWSPAPER men must eat, but 
the beginner is expected not to 
overdo it. His salary provides 
against that. 

Peter's Chop House was, not so long ago, 
a prescribed course for freshmen on a certain 
New York paper. More forcefully, it was a 
part of the inquisition that tortured the soul 
of the apprentice. The new man went there 
instinctively, sat on a perilous stool, and while 
his coffee cooled invented socialistic epigrams 
about the men of fatter pay envelopes who ate 
in the neighborhood of the white lights. 

To find Peter's you shunned anything resem- 
bling a white light. The path you chose led 
down murky streets lined with packing cases 
and littered with the excelsior of commerce. 
Your nostrils were assailed bv the odor of dead 
things; before your eves Chinese laundry signs 
danced their crimson dance. Up the darkest 
alley of the lot you came upon Peter’s, its win- 
dow unwashed, half the white enamel letters 
missing from the legend that proclaimed it. 

Inside the window a single gas lamp with 
broken mantle shed reluctant light upon the 
antique pastry and historic rolls that Peter 
would have termed his ‘‘display.” Peter him- 
self was in a cage near the door, mild of man- 
ner for one behind bars, vellow of hair, greasy, 
the deluded victim of an idea that through fancy 
waistcoats one may attain the picturesque, 
regardless of the waistcoat's cleanliness. 

Passing Peter, you took a stool near a narrow 
counter, and raised your eyes to the dirty walls 
where hung the fly-specked *'suggestions" for 
a meal. Fricassee of lamb with peas was only 
fifteen cents, and there was also a Spanish 
omelette, equally inexpensive, which, if you 
ordered it, recalled gratefully to your mind the 
thrashing of '98. When you had made your 
selection and lowered your eyes, you gazed 
straight into Milly's, just as she set the glass of 
water down before you. 

Milly was not beautiful. The sudden sight 
of her as you gave vour order induced no tremor 


of the voice. Far from it. Her hair was of 
an unclassified color, straight, scanty, devoid 
of the deceit of rat or puff. Her eyes were 
green, or blue, or grav, whatever you wished to 
call them; but whatever you called them, they 
were watery. Her complexion was sallow; her 
figure lean. And yet 

When novelists exhaust their adjectives in 
describing a heroine thev remark that she had 


“that indefinable something about her" and 


let it go at that. Milly was an incomplete 
heroine. She had that indefinable something, 
and nothing else. Drawn bv a popular artist 
for the cover of a best seller, Milly would have 
killed the book, and vet she had that indetin- 
able something as surely as have the fair ladies 
of fictional fame. 

Just what was the real name of that ‘‘some- 
thing” in Milly’s case is hard to say. Think- 
ing it over at this distance, it must have been 
simply that Milly, far above the more happily 
dowered of her sex, knew how to understand 
and to sympathize. Through these twin talents 
she climbed to distinction in the hearts of the 
hopeless cubs. 

Hopeless is the word. To Milly's counter 
for their battered steaks came a small army of 
boys who were at the moment the sick-hearted 
recipients of small pay and vast experience—a 
combination apt to result in sore retlection. 
Not a few among them were destined to go far 
in the profession, but for the time being they 
were all playing the róle of the under dog. 
They knew it. Thev referred to it bitterly as 
they waited for their coffee to cool. And Millv, 
listening, understood and spoke words of cheer. 

It was a night late in June when Milly 
glanced up from the bread she was slicing to 
see Randolph Spade enter Peter's Chop House. 
Now, it was no small privilege—and the young 
man's manner intimated that he was aware of 
the fact—for a girl to be allowed to look upon 
Randolph Spade. He was arrayed faultlessly, 
and the band about his straw hat was proof of 
membership in an exclusive college club. Re- 
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moving the hat—a proceeding novel to Peter’s 
—he revealed hair brushed back straight from 
the forehead in the manner affected by stage 
juveniles and undergraduates. The forehead 
was high, the eyes by turn keen and visionary 
behind the glasses. Milly had him neatly clas- 
sified before he took his seat; she knew his 
kind, and she knew that the path that stretched 
for them from Peter’s to the eating places of the 
white lights was beset by difficulties of which 
the coarser travelers never dreamed. She 
smiled to herself as she took his order. 

When she had confided it to a greasy kitchen 
face that glared at her through the window at 
her back, she moved along the counter to where 
Jimmy Clark sat, blear-eyed, above his pie. 

“Know him?” she asked, nodding toward 
the newcomer. 

Clark’s bloodshot eves turned in the direction 
indicated. He was shabby, mean, little; for 
ten years he had eaten his bread and salt with 
the cubs at Peter's Chop House. ‘‘Injustice” 
and “darned favoritism” he called it, but his 
breath as he told it was a more likely explana- 
tion. 

He gulped down the last of his mince pie. 

“New kid," he muttered. ‘‘Name’s Spade. 
Just out of college an’ up against the harsh, 
crool world. One of those pink-souled boys 
that shrink in a storm, ГЇЇ bet. Just heard old 
Macklin giving him hell as I came out.” 

Milly slipped a napkin into a tumbler. 

“Nice-looking boy, ain't he?" she mur- 
mured approvingly. | р 

“‘Pink-souled,” sneered Clark. ''Too pretty 
for a city room. They ought to pin a nastau- 
ranium in his buttonhole and send him out to 
do musical criticism.” 

Milly took the omelette Spade had ordered 
from the slide, and set it down before him. In 
his eyes she read unhappy disillusionment, as 
she had read it in so many eves before. 
more than the ordinary pity, however, surged 
into her flat breast. 

“On a newspaper?" she inquired. 

He murmured something. 

“А lot of the boys who come in here are,” 
she told him. ‘‘It’s time now for the bunch 
from college. Pretty hard work at first, they 
say. Kind of—discouraging. After a while 
they make good, and then they cheer up. They 
tell me then it’s a great game. They tell me 
that when they come to say—good-by." 

The boy made no response. 

“Гуе seen ’em come an’ I've ѕееп ?ет go," 
Milly went on. "'They've all been through 
what you got to tackle. There’s Mr. Rose— 
Washington correspondent now—I hear about 
him from the boys. Makes big money, I guess. 


Far, 
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Seems it was only last night he was sittin? here 
telling me he was through with the work for- 
ever. Then he did that story on the Collin 
wreck and I haven't seen—he hasn't been here 
since.” 

Milly paused, and reflectively mopped the 
counter with a very soiled rag. Rose had 
meant to her something more than the others 
had meant. His apprenticeship had been 
longer and harder—his success the more bril- 
liant when it finally came. She thought often 


` now of the nights he had sat there before her 


and she had urged him to stick it out. She 
wondered if Rose thought of them—at all. 

“Your day will come," said Milly suddenly. 
** You'll make good like the rest.” 

“1 don't know," Spade replied without 
interest. 

Milly saw that she had not yet won her place. 
She remembered that it had been Macklin 
who had given the new man “‘hell.”’ 

“Tt ain't so long ago,” she said confiden- 
tially, “that Mr. Macklin, your city editor, 


„was sitting here looking sick of life. He came 


in an’ told me he was going to take up brick- 
laying and let the newspaper profession get 
along without him. Say, he was blue.” 

Spade had looked up from his omelette, and 
a smile brightened his face. ‘I’m glad to hear 
it" he said. ‘‘Tell me about some of the 
others." And before Milly set his dessert before 
him, she knew she was fully installed in her 
old róle of comforter and friend. 

Many times, during the two months that 
followed, was Milly permitted to play her 
ancient part for this boy’s benefit. Randolph 
Spade had been the pet of a nicely fastidious 
English department at Harvard. He had 
edited the monthly magazine and written 
poems that compared favorably with those of 
a certain Swinburne. His critique on Edward 
Thompson, whcever Mr. Thompson may 
have been, had been pleasantly noticed by a 
celebrated New York editor. At one time it had 
been whispered about that he was writing a 
blank-verse drama for Maude Adams to star in. 

In consequence of these dignified activities, 
Mr. Spade had lofty ideas of journalism that 
conformed but poorly to those of his city editor. 
Being wise despite his crocheted necktie and 
elaborate stickpin, he kept them to himself and 
thus managed to hold his job. But they galled 
on his soul rainy nights when he had to travel 
ten miles into the suburbs to talk with a gen- 
tleman whose daughter had eloped with the 
coachman, and he wondered dimly as to the 
why and wherefore of it all, in terms dear to 
the philosophy department at Cambridge. 

Nightly, when the paper had gone to press, 
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he would confide to Milly his doubts and fears, 
and over the steak and pie she would give him 
from her great store of comforting examples. 

** Your turn’ll come,” she would tell him, as 
she had told so many others. ‘‘ You just need 
the big chance 
to bring vou out. 
I've seen it hap- 
pen again and 
again. Your 
time'll come, an' 
then—it'll be 
good-by to Pet- 
er’s.” 

“But, Milly,” 
he said many 
times, *I can't 
write any more. 
I did the best 
class poem the 
college had 
known in years 
—that’s what the 
papers said, at 
least—and here 
mv stuff sounds 
as though the 
office boy had 
written it. I 
thought news- 
paper work 
meant reviewing 
shows and writ- 
ing editorials on 
the situation in 
Turkey—and this afternoon I had to go 
over to Trenton and ask a bigamist how his 
second wife got on to the fact that there was a 
number one. The work’s degrading. I'm go- 
ing to drop out." 

“No, vou're not," it was Milly’s cue to sav. 
* You're no quitter. You just need the big 
chance, an’ you'll write as good as ever. The 
chance will come—soon—an’ I'll never see you 
again." 

As the weeks passed Milly repeated more 
and more often those last words—'' Pll never 
see vou again." So it had always happened in 
the past, and she knew it must come in Spade's 
case. Fight as she would against the feeling, 
she realized that she was beginning to dread 
this boy's departure from Peter's as she had 
dreaded that of no other—save possibly that 
of Rose. 

Young ladies who are addicted to chocolate 
creams and James K. Hackett will pronounce 
Milly in love. That thing is so absurd that the 
very thought of it would have shocked her. 
Milly knew well the limitations of watery eyes, 
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unclassified hair, and sallow cheeks. Though 
she was fond of reading about it in cheap maga- 
zines, she never aspired to love. She regarded 
it as far and unattainable. But quite attain- 
able for one of watery eyes, she knew, was the 
role of sympa- 
thetic friend, and 
she played it 
hungrilv, ever 
longing for new 
lines. 

It was her love 
of this róle that 
must serve as 
the only explana- 
tion of her con- 
duct on the night 
that Rodney 
Grant drifted in- 
to Peter's Chop 
House—that 
and the thoughts 
inspired by the 
chance return of 
Rose. 

For Rosecame 
back. The cub 
of other days, 
whom  Milly's 
comments had 
cheered to his 
first success, 
wandered back 
one evening for 
another look at 
Peter's dirty walls and a word with Milly. 
The latter caught a glimpse of him as he 
entered, clad in tweeds, a jaunty stick in his 
gloved hand, a chrysanthemum in his but- 
tonhole, the smile of the well-fed on his face. 
She nearly dropped the plate of macaroni in 
her hand. 

He sat down and smiled into her eyes. 

“Well, Milly, Pm back." 

“So I see. It’s not for long?” 

“Well—no. Just for one more meal. 
Merely to recall old days." 

*What—what will vou have?” 

He laughed. 

** Aren't you glad to see me, Milly?” 

She looked him over. 

"Sure I am," she said. 
order?” 

He gave it—his choice of the lesser evil in the 
old days. There fell an uncomfortable pause. 
Milly wanted to talk, but the words would not 
come. Her old formula of sympathy, with 
which she cheered the hopeless, seemed foolish 
twaddle in the face of Rose’s evident success. 
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In the presence of the tweeds, the chrysanthe- 
mum, the smile, Milly was as silent as one of 
Peter’s clams. Rose began to regret that he 
had vielded to his whim. 

Soon his order was ready, and he looked at 

the concoction with an absurdly serious face as 
he removed his yellow chamois gloves. Had he 
ever really eaten such stuff as this? The steak 
was thin and leathery, fried in gloomy grease. 
His well-bred stomach, pampered in many gilt 
grill rooms, revolted. 
. At that moment Jimmy Clark, master of the 
small touch, his breath eloquent by its strength 
of his weakness, crept along the counter. His 
voice sounded in Rose’s ear. 

“Say, Rosie, I'm down an’ out. 
an’ not a cent in my jeans ” 

Rose turned to him quickly. 

“Hello, Jimmy,” he cried, “this is luck! 
I've just ordered a steak and I haven't the time 
to eat it. Sit down and help vourself.” He 
was alreadv sliding from his stool. 

Clark's cheeks tlushed almost as red as the 
nose between. 

“Not good enough for you, eh?” he said. 
^ Well, it ain't good enough for me either, 
then. It ain't good enough for me. Under- 
stand?” And he shuffled out of Peter's into 
the dingy alley. 

Rose's face flushed as he climbed back to 
the stool. One or two minutes over the 
steak proved his limit of gameness, and with 
never a look in Milly’s direction, he hurried 
away. 

For some time Milly sat looking straight 
ahead of her. She saw Rose's great mistake. 
Peter's Chop House and her own faded smile 
were not for those who had made good. A gulf 
ten thousand times wider than her counter lay 
between her and all such. She could only 
serve her brief apprentice friendship to the 
boys who had vet to win—and once they won 
thev could never come back to her. 

'These thoughts were in her mind the night 
Rodney Grant drifted into Peter's and sat at 
the greasy counter. 

This is in no sense Rodney Grant's story, 
{гу as he may to make it his own. He was fond 
of the limelight—the proud strut upon the 
glaring stage—and he had had his turn. But 
before he came to Peter's for a cup of coffee his 
act had been ended and the curtain forever 
down upon his fleeting fame. 

Rodney Grant had been a hero. Military, 
I think, for the old photographs pictured him 
in gold braid. He had done something fine, or 
brave, or, more likely, only spectacular, and for 
a time his name was on men's lips. But being 
a hero in these fickle days is like being a sky- 
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rocket—a flash, and then a long, lonely drop 
in the dark. 

Grant's drop had landed him, useless and 
whining, in the army of tattered ghosts that 
haunt the New York parks by night and forage 
for food by day. Unrecognized, he crept along 
his unlovely way, embittered by his memories 
of old. Unrecognized, that is, until he chanced 
into Peter’s and Milly took his order. 

. On the wall of Milly’s narrow hall bedroom, 
close by her bureau where she could study 
their faces as she frizzed her colorless hair, 
hung a gallery of the handsome great clipped 
from inexpensive magazines. Prominent in 
the collection was the photograph of Rodney 
Grant, taken in the pleasanter days. 
had Milly studied it as she sought to train her 
wilful locks—so often that when the real Rod- 
ney Grant came into Peter’s and growled his 
order to her over the cluttered counter, through 
the stubble of beard and the hard lines of fail- 
ure she recognized him at once. 

At first she merely reflected upon the 
strangeness of it all—of this man, who had 
been féted and wined, who had lunched with 
a president, sitting in Peter's Chop House, 
ragged and homeless, awaiting a ten-cent 
meal. It was what the cheap magazines Milly 
read would term romance. If written up—— 

Then it flashed upon her. Here was a story 
that would set a writing man on fire. Here was 
human interest, news, pathos, romance, and 
even humor. It might prove the big story by 
means of which some man, hitherto halting 
and confused in his work, should find himself. 
The making, for instance, of Randolph Spade. 
He was sitting not ten feet away. 

Milly moved rapidly toward him. Here was 
his chance—if he would only see it. He must 
see it—if he couldn’t he was not meant for the 
newspaper game, after all. He would see it, 
and it would be the turning point. 

Milly saw him in Rose’s tweeds, carrying 
Rose’s stick, wearing Rose’s stranger’s smile. 
The sight sickened her. 

Now, analyzing the motives of a woman 
would be like attempting a chart of a storm at 
sea. There will be no try here to tabulate and 
explain the many conflicting currents. Suffice 
it to record what happened. 

Milly moved close to Spade and, smiling at 
him, refilled his water glass. Then she passed 
on to where a fresh cub, whom she disliked, 
was struggling with an order of ham and eggs. 
She whispered into the cub’s ear. He was a 
writer, if he was fresh, and his face lit up like 
a sunrise. He deserted his supper on the in- 
stant and followed the disappearing Grant into 
the street. 
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Milly went back and again passed through 
the motion of filling Spade’s glass, although he 
had not touched it in the interval. 

“How’s things?” she asked. 

“Pretty bad,” he said. “Same old grind." 

* Never mind,” she began. ** You'll Е 

But the realization of her treachery rose 
suddenly and choked back the words. She 
turned and began furiously to cut bread for 
sandwiches. 

When Spade came in the next night Milly 
avoided his eves as she set the glass of water 
down before him. 

“What'll it be to-night?” she hazarded. 

The boy leaned suddenly across the counter. 

* Milly," he said, “I thought you were my 
friend." 

Mills startled gaze sought his. 

“Why—sure,” she said. 

“Have you seen young Long's story?” he 
asked. 

Her eyes fell. 

“The one on Grant,” he went оп. ‘It’s 
something of a story, Milly—but no wonder. 
Think of it—an interview in City Hall Park at 
midnight with a bum who had опсе—Га like 
a chance at a story like that. Long has struck 
twelve—they’re raising him, I understand. 
He’s been here only a month. Milly, I thought 
you were my friend.” 

“Why—” began Milly. 

* Long told me vou gave him the tip," went 
on Spade. “I didn't come here to knock—I 
just want to understand. You passed me to 
give him the tip, and all along you have been 
saving you hoped 5 

“It was the truth!” cried Milly fiercely. “I 
did hope you'd make good. I wanted you to. 
Honest I did—but v 

“What?” 

‘‘Not—not so soon." She was kicking a 
bread tin under the counter with her shabby 
toe. Her unlovely hands fumbled a napkin. 

“I’m pleased to see Long go," she said 
softly. “I didn’t like him. I’m pleased to see 
him get into the glad-rag class and cut this 
place forever. But—but г 

She was blushing. It was a pitiful blush. 
It spread its pink through her sallow cheeks 
and up into the roots of her uninteresting hair. 
Spade turned away. 

" [—IHll have the Spanish omelette to-night, 
Milly,” he said. 

While she served him he studied her fur- 
tively. For the first time the sordid little trag- 
edy of her réle in life dawned upon him. She 
and her sympathy made but an early way sta- 
tion at which men stopped for a moment on 
their journey to success and then passed on, 
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forgetting her forever in the dazzle of a new 
life. And it was Milly’s lot to stay behind— 
and remember. Spade watched her. 

He was seeing more clearly than he had 
seen in months—seeing the tragedy that is life. 
An idea—big, startling, compelling—stirred 
within him. Still he watched Milly. 

When he had paid his check and gone out 
into the alley, he paused to think. His rooms 
lay to the north, the office to the south. The 
idea stirred big within him—words danced 
before his eyes—it was thus he had felt the 
night he wrote the best class poem his college 
had ever known. 

He turned to the south, and a moment later 
entered the city room of his paper. At one end 
of the place a few late shift men sat huddled 
over their copy. Mounted on a table in the 
darker end of the room was Jimmy Clark, the 
worse for wear, orating to the office cat upon 
the inequalities of our present system of gov- 
ernment. Spade turned on a green shaded 
lamp and opened his typewriter desk. 

"Answer me thish," demanded Jimmy of 
the cat. “While bushiness continues t’ corrupt 
gov-government what chansh has a poor 
man? Eh?" 

Spade drew his typewriter closer, thrust his 
feet into a waste-basket, and began to write. 

On the three following nights Randolph 
Spade did not come to Peter's Chop House at 
all, and Milly arrived at the unhappy conclu- 
sion that her failure to give him the Grant 
story had angered him. Then fell the Satur- 
day night that ends this story. 

It rained that night—a gusty, lashing autumn 
rain that swept madly through the downtown 
streets to find them silent and deserted, like 
thoroughfares in a city built by careless people 
and forgotten. At midnight Jimmy Clark 
came into Peter's for a cup of coffee. "The 
water glistened on his shoddy coat and ran in 
rivulets from his cheap derby. He flung wide 
his coat, scattering glittering drops in everv 
direction, and let fall to the floor the Sunday 
section of a newspaper. 

“This isn’t on the street yet,” he said, pick- 
ing it up and laving it on the counter. “I 
thought I'd bring you an advance copy, Milly. 
"There's a story in it vou'll want to read." 

* Whose?" Millv inquired. 

*Spade's," returned Clark, taking a seat. 
“ Маде a big hit with it. Same old gag. Here 
I been on the paper ten years—on an’ off—but 
it's the kids get the plums." 

“So he's made good ?" said Milly smilingly. 
“I certainly am glad to hear it. Where'd he 
get his story? What's it about?” 

Clark laughed his unpleasant laugh. 
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“It’s about you,” he said. “А little sketch 
of you, Milly.” 

Milly grasped the counter and looked at him 
queerly. 

* Draw me a cup of coffee an’ slide over a 
couple of sinkers,” he went on, ‘while I find it 
for you." 

She set the things before him and he handed 
her the paper, his dirty finger pointing to a 
two-column story. As Milly took the sheet the 
heading ‘‘Omelettes and Sympathy for АП” 
caught her eye. She settled down and read, 
the pink flush in her cheeks. 

The paper Milly held in her hand was not 
given much to illustration, but it needed no 
artist's brush to complete the picture Spade 
had drawn of a certain girl he called Tillv. 
As Milly read she realized this. Mercilessly 
he had painted her as she was; cruelly he had 
exhibited to the reading public the tragedy that 
was her life. Nor had her features escaped. 
He reveled in her lusterless hair, her faded eves, 
her sallow cheeks. It was the inspired work 
of a man who had newly found himself, and 
the subject was—just Milly. 

While Clark guzzled his coffee Milly read it 
through. Strange emotions struggled in her 
flat breast. So this was her pay. She had kept 
from him, in her selfishness, the story that could 
have made him, and in revenge he had turned 
upon her. By her colorless hair, her nonde- 
script eyes, her unlovely cheeks, he had 
climbed to his success. They had been as the 
rungs of his ladder. Now he would leave her, 
as had the others, forever, and while she had 
thought she was keeping him, she was aiding 
him to go—just by being herself. She clutched 
the damp paper in her hands. 

“rank injustice," Clark was saving. 
*"They're going to make room for him on the 
Sunday staff in a few weeks. And here I been 
with——” 

Milly did not hear. She clutched the paper. 

“Tell Spade," she said slowly, “that I'm 
glad he made good.” 

* Why—can't you tell him yourself?” mut- 
tered Clark. 

“I won't see him," she explained. “He 
won’t be back here. Not even to say good-by 
—after this.” 

She held out the paper with a pathetic 
gesture. Clark wiped his scraggly mustache 
with his handkerchief. 

“Well, all right,” he said. 
You spilled the salt, Milly. 
luck.” 

He handed his dime to Peter at the desk, 
and paused to light the cheapest of cheap 
cigarettes. Then he drew his head down into 
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his coat, like a turtle retiring into its shell, and 
dodged out into the dripping alley. 

For a time Milly sat alone behind the counter 
with the brilliantly written story of her life be- 
fore her. Here and there she read odd snatches 
— good bits over which the author must have 
smacked his lips as he wrote. One in partic- 
ular held her: 

"There are blue rings under Tilly’s eyes, 
and those who sit at her counter often wonder 
if she may not cry at night over some romance 
of the pots and pans—some poor little love 
affair that was quickly told to the clattering 
accompaniment of heavy crockery " 

Milly crumpled the paper on her lap and 
bowed her head on the greasy counter. With 
an almost angry gesture she raised her arms 
to shut out the sight of Peter's soiled waistcoat 
and the faded legends on the wall. 

Suddenly the door slammed, and she lifted 
her head to find Randolph Spade standing 
before her. Worry—and the brief remorse of 
youth—were in his eyes. He drummed un- 
easilv upon the counter. 

“Milly,” he began, “I want to be the first to 
tell vou—and then I want to ask your pardon. 
In to-morrow's paper " 

She shook her head. 

** You're too late,” she told him. “Гуе seen 
it." 

“Milly,” he cried, *I may live a hundred 
years and make a million mistakes, but I'll 
never be so sorry as I am to-night!” 

She did not reply. 

“I wish I could make vou understand,” he 
hurried on, *how things happen in a news- 
paper office—with everybody running round 
like mad, and no time to think. This came to 
me all at once, Milly—it was the big story we'd 
talked about. I didn't think of anything else— 
just what a good story it was. And then— 
afterward—it came to me vou might be—hurt. 
I'd given them the story, and they wouldn't let 
me have it back." 

He looked at her appealingly. 

“I asked for it back. They wouldn't let me 
have it—laughed at my reasons. Milly— 
you've got to forgive me for this." 

Milly smiled—a smile faded to match the 
suggestions for meals that hung all about. 

“There’s nothing to forgive," she said. “I 
ain't sore. Not a bit. I'm glad you've made 
good—and—I’m glad I could help vou to do 
it. I'm glad you could use my hair, an' my 
eves, an’ mv 4 

“Milly!” he cried. 

* Oh, I didn't mean that,” she assured him. 
“Don’t feel bad—on my account. We're just 
as good friends as ever only—only of course 
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we won’t meet so often now. 
sore." 

“Im glad you look at it that way, Milly,” 
said Spade, who was, after all, very young. “I 
certainly owed you this apology, though." 

Milly shuddered—a shudder of the soul that 
showed outwardly not at all. Already he was 
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some friends up at—that is—I can't stay. See 
you again soon. Good night." 

** Good-by," said the wiser Milly. 

He turned, the door slammed, and he was 
gone into the dark of the alley. Peter, awak- 
ened from a nap, hurried from his cage into 
the center of the room. 
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justifying to himself his apology. To-morrow, 
and,so far as he was concerned, the incident 
would be closed forever. 

“Its raining pretty hard outside, ain't 
it?" she said, in a tired voice to match her 
smile. 

“I should say it is," returned Spade. ‘Sorry 
I can't stay and talk, Milly, but I have to meet 


“How is it?" he cried. “Не pays me noth- 
ing. Nocheck. How is it, Milly?” 

Milly brushed back a lock of her much dis- 
cussed hair from her journalistically famous 
eves. 

“Its all right," she said. “He didn't eat 
nothing. He just dropped in for a word with 
me. He ain't—he ain't eating here no more." 
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THE STREAM 

E have several good springs about 

the Meadow, and at the foot of 

it they converge to form a tiny 

brooklet that sings and murmurs 

and gurgles through the alders. But a few 

hundred vards farther is a real stream—the 

watercourse that marks the foot of the gentle 

declivity on which we live. The other bank 

of it rises very steep and high. It is grown 

with forest, and the loftv screen of it catches 

the breeze in all its fronds at once, so that 

the organ note is verv solemn and austere. 

But the stream itself is a robust and vigorous 

. and cheerful person, always busy with affairs of 
its own. 

Early in our stay we sought out the best and 
nearest place for a bath. In these streams the 
usual way is to deepen the nearest approach to 
a natural pool by means of a dam. We found 
what we wanted, and were about readv to 
begin work on it when fortunately Billv 
was seized with the spirit of rambling. She 
returned full of the enthusiasm of discoverv. 

We accompanied her. Down among the 
pines, across a fern flat, through a screen of 
young fir she led us. There below us the 
stream rushed down a long smooth slanting 
rock and into а real pool. It was about thirty 
feet long, twenty wide, and looked to be six 
feet or so deep. The opposite side was a clear 
unbroken sheet of rock that plunged steeply. 
The bottom was of sand. 

"'That isn't the best of it," said Billy. 
“Соте down closer. "' 


Wedidso. A ledge of rock dropped straight 
off into deep water. 

“You can jump in from that,” said Billy. 

Alongside of it, and a foot lower, another 
ledge sloped gently. 

“Then you can walk out on that one,” 
pointed Billy, “апа rub down. Then you can 
dress on this dry опе in the sun. And it’s a 
regular dressing-room; see how thick the 
bushes are all around!” 

The swimming pool was thereupon estab- 
lished. Tuxana looked doubtfully at the 
water and shivered. She is a ridiculous dog. 
If you throw a stick into the water, she will 
plunge in eagerly after it no matter how cold 
the water may be. And she will keep it up all 
day. But if you pick her up and cast her in 
for the merely utilitarian purpose of a bath, 
she scrambles out hastily, and shivers in the 
most piteous manner. Our usual procedure 
was to have our own bath, and then to throw 
in the dogs. "Tuxana knew this, and always 
lurked miserably in the bushes until com- 
manded so sternly to come forth that she did 
not dare disobev. "Then she squatted down, 
became absolutelv limp, and weighed a ton. 
With a splash she disappeared. As soon as 
she came to the suríace, she struck out vigor- 
ouslv for the opposite shore, scrambled out 
with great difficulty and much scratching on 
the steep rock, and took her position in 
thesun. There she sat, both hind feet off the 
ground, indulging in exaggerated shivers, 
eyeing us disgustedly. When we were ready 
to go home, she would cross back over a 
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cedar log that had fallen to make a convenient 
bridge. 

Tuxana is a very wise individual. I have 
read some enormous volumes to prove that 
animals do not think. This seemed to me in 
each case a desperate effort on the part of the 
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author to bolster up his pride in being a man. 
It seems to be a matter of definition. І could 
quite lezitimately prove by the same argu- 
ments that many people do not think How- 
ever it may be, something goes on behind 
old Tuxana’s wrinkled forehead that results 
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in some highly 
activities. 

For example, and by way of dissertation, the 
nights in these mountains are pretty chilly, so 
that the back of the kennel is naturally the best 
protected and coziest. When I would put the 


ingenious and amusing 


dogs out of an evening, they would scramble 
hastily to win the coveted position. Tuxana, 
being the slowest, usually got left, and had to 
content herself with an outside and chilly bed. 

Now,the other dogs are young and excitable. 
Tuxana evidently considered all the quantities 
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of the problem and evolved the following 
stratagem, which she invariably thereafter em- 
ploved with uniform success: : 

When I would knock the ashes from my pipe, 
Tuxana, recognizing the symptoms, would ad- 
vance to the closed door, growling fiercely. 
The moment the door was opened, with a 
fierce bark she rushed in the direction of the 
bushes. In the direction, I sav; for immedi- 
ately the other dogs, their hair bristling, their 
eves alight with excitement and eagerness, 
had darted like whirlwinds into the darkness 
to get the game, old Tuxana dropped her 
bristles, wagged her tail, and departed for the 
kennel. There, with many grunts of satisfac- 
tion, she selected her corner. Five minutes 
later the other dogs, having scoured the woods, 
wasted many observations, and lashed them- 
selves to a frenzy of excitement over nothing, 
returned to find her all settled for the night. 

At first I could hardly believe the ruse in- 
tentional, but after its third or fourth repetition 
no other conclusion seemed tenable. 

But to get back to our bath. After Tuxana 
had sutfered several cold plunges, she resorted 
to stratagem. At first she ran gaily over the 
cedar log to the other bank, as though she were 
sure the only reason we threw her in was so 
she would get to the opposite side. There she 
sat down, and wiggled the tip of her tail, and 
laid back her ears, and twinkled her eves, and 
lolled her tongue, and generally looked as 
pleased and as ingratiating as she could. This 
did not work. After several days she tried 
shaking herself vigorously all over, just as a 
dog does when he has emerged from the water. 
I imagine she tried thus to convince us she had 
already taken her bath. No go. Her final 
effort was the most amusing of all. She walked 
from the bushes in her most dignified manner, 
marched to the stream and began to drink. 
She drank and drank until we thought she 
would burst. Then she glanced at us side- 
ways and drank some more. We were puz- 
zled. All at once Billy shouted aloud with 
laughter. 

“Don’t vou see?” she cried. “The old thing 
is pretending she thinks vou are offering her a 
drink when vou make her come down here!” 

When Tuxana could hold no more, we threw 
her in anyway. Since then she has given up 
the struggle and accepts cold baths as one of 
the inevitable evils of life. 

Yet in her shiveriest moments all one has to 
do is to pick up a stick. 
ana’s ears are up, her eve alight. In she 
plunges, leaping far out, landing with a mighty 
splash. 

Аз а matter of fact one cannot blame Tux- 


Immediately Tux- 


ana in the least. That water is very cold. It 
is born of the snows, and it flows through 
shaded ways, and swiftly. One hesitates con- 
siderably, plunges with a gasp, flounders 
wildly for the ledge, and emerges as rapidly as 
a fairly slippery rock will Jet him. The call- 
ing of it a swimming-pool is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer. No one ever really swims, except the 
few strokes necessary to reach shore, and no 
one was ever known to go in twice to a bath. 
But the glow of reaction is fine, and a rubdown 
makes vou glad you came. Upstream a quar- 
ter mile we possess a hundred-foot waterfall. 

'The place is remarkable at any time, but in 
the late autumn, when the leaves and ferns 
have turned golden and orange, it is almost 
unbelievable. We once had a friend visit us 
who was a most excellent artist and a marvel- 
ous manipulator of the English language. 

“Now look here,” said he. *"This is all very 
well, but you've spoiled my last atom of re- 
spect for the fellows who made the chromos. 
I used to think that at least they had origi- 
nalitv,—they must invent their subjects, —that 
nothing like the things they depicted could 
possibly exist in conjunction. The other day 
you showed me the babbling brook flowing 
through the green meadow with cows grazing 
and trees on either side and the preposterously 
contrasting snow mountain accurately in the 
vista. Now this! If some Grand Opera star 
will kindly trip down these obviously property 
rocks and warble us a few strains, it'll be 
complete. By Jove! did you ever see anything 
like it?” 

A swift dash carries you through the falling 
veil and into the recess. To your surprise you 
will find yourself quite dry; the great slab of 
rocks lets through not the smallest trickle of 
moisture. The deep green cushion of moss is 
as wet as a sponge, but only through absorption 
from below. It is a queer sensation to look out 
upon the world from this fairy bower. The 
falling water wavers and sparkles, the blurred 
landscape flashes and dims, a super-brilliance 
of refraction fills the cave, the rushing sound of 
waters isolates you completely from the cus- 
tomary impressions of the forest, as nothing 
else could. When you step outside again it is 
as though you are suddenly awakened. The 
trickle of the stream, the songs of birds, the buzz 
of insects, the wind in the trees, your com- 
panions’ voices burst on you as when a door 
is opened. Some day someone will find the 
nymph of the Stream at home, and so will fall 
under an enchantment to dwell always in that 
bright world apart. 

The artist and I used to take long rambles 
over the mountains. We were continually 


"THE AZALEA THICKET WHERE THE PLAINTIVE BIRD LIVES ' 


discovering all sorts of interesting things: little 
lost meadows like green gems in cups of the 
hills; beautiful open parks of trees smoothly 
carpeted with pine needles апа strewn 
negligently with the great cones; hillsides of 
warm, flowering bush; broad sheets of smooth 
rock, many acres in extent; outcropping dikes 
like fortresses; ridges where the deer fed in 
droves. Among other things far back toward 
the backbone of the range we came upon the 
headwaters of the Stream. 

It was in the fall of the year, and the decidu- 
ous leaves were gorgeous. At that time these 
lesser people of the forest get their true value. 
During the other seasons they blend so with 
the greens of their mightier neighbors that they 


are lost. But now the very evergreen char- 
acter of the forest throws them into bolder 
relief. Here and there the dogwoods glow, 
visible down the aisles and through the glimpses 
for a long distance, their reds and soft pinks 
and rose colors delicate as the petals of a 
flower. Around the clearings the azaleas 
form a border of the most brilliant flaming 
oranges and yellows; and the aspens are as 
golden as sunshine, and the oaks ruddy as a 
fire. While green these trees have seemed a 
sort of shrubbery to the forest proper. Now 
they show in their true proportions, as trees of 
the sort we see at home and are accustomed to. 
And now at last, this being fully appreciated, 
the pines tower as the giants they are. It is 
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an impressive season. The woods thus seem 
to have grown taller; the bird-songs have 
stilled; not a breath of wind stirs the pine tops; 
the tricklings of little rills have hushed. A 
rather reproving portent is in the air. Those 
creatures that stir abroad do so furtively, si- 
lently. А flash of wings, a glimpse of brown— 
and again the immemorial hush of the year 
falls across the forest like the haze of a great 
smoke. 

We came, on this day, to a point on the slope 
of a hill whence we could see through the 
straight tree-trunks to a glade. (Glade is the 
word, used this time in one of its few veritable 
applications. A lawn of green flung in a bil- 
low, and halfway up a slope; a dozen big gray 
boulders around whose bases grew gorgeous 
bushes; half as many clumps of the same gor- 
geous bushes scattered here and there; a fringe 
of orange-leaved azaleas; and the great solemn 
trees standing in stately ranks as though 
guarding. And down through the forest ran a 
straight vista between the trees, uniform in 
width, carpeted with green through which 
flowed a little brook. The sun was low and 
ahead of us. The shadows lay long across 
the meadow, and the forest was a myste- 
rious alternation of smoky-looking shade, 
impenetrable darkness, and the brilliance 
of sky through tiny openings. From the 
forest seemed to flow that lucent mist one 
always observes when looking across bar- 
riers to a westering sun. The artist gazed 
for some time in silence. He was deeply 
impressed. 

"Gee!" said he at last. ‘If the fairies 
don’t pull off a fandango every moonlight night, 
they don’t know a good dance hall when they 
see it!” 

We broke through the bushes to the meadow. 
There out in the grasses was a round, sunken 
pool, ten feet across, pellucid, utterly calm. 
From its lower edge stole a timid trickle of 
water. It crept through the grasses down the 
meadow, disappeared under ап old burned 
tree trunk, trickled in musical drops over an- 
other, gathered courage as it grew, finally 
gurgled away down the long avenue guarded 
for it by the stately trees. The Stream was 
born. 


THEOPHILUS 


йр is a bird. He perches on 
a stub at our gateway, watching 
cynically, his head cocked slightly to 
one side, all who pass into our enclosure. He 
has the air of a robin Jooking down at a worm; 
of a bald-headed, very wise old sinner who has 
nothing more to learn; of a vigilant and faith- 
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ful guardian of his master’s interests; of utter 
detachment and indifference—whichever vou 
please. Presumably no one worth his dis- 
pleasure has yet passed our gate, for he has 
never stooped over to rap anybody with his 
great vellow bill. However, he is all ready to 
do so. Personally I treat Theophilus with 
great respect; for I have to pass in and out of 
that gate several times a day. 

Theophilus has a tremendous vellow bill, 
somewhat on the toucan order, only one-storied, 
and of a slight Hebraic cast. Itis about three 
feet long, and has a grim curve at the corners of 
the mouth. His head is not quite so long as 
his bill, and is a beautiful sky-blue. Was a 
beautiful sky-blue, I should say, for age has 
dimmed the colors of his youth. А fiery 
upstanding crest of red completes his upper 
works. 

I regret to state that "Theophilus either is 
humpbacked or is sunk in a continual grouch. 
When one possesses blue, red, yellow, and 
green wings with black polka dots, one should 
be entirely happy. Theophilus is up here alone 
all winter, though, and he may be merely 
humping his back philosophically against the 
snow and the cold. Certainly he keeps his tail 
spread bravely. It is a blue tail, with a broad 
yellow edge to each feather. Blue and red 
legs, a red breast and yellow belly, and yellow 
claws complete Theophilus’s chaste and taste- 
ful color scheme. His eye, I regret to state, is 
small and malicious. His attitude, as I have 
intimated, is one of perpetual challenge; and his 
motto he carries, neatly lettered, to test each 


chance comer. It reads: 
Do You Speak The Language Of Our 
Tribe ? 


Mr. Dan Beard is primarily responsible for 
Theophilus. Some years ago he published in 
Outing Magazine full directions and measure- 
ments on “ How to Make a Totem Bird." The- 
ophilus is a modification—at long range—of 
these ideas. 

Theophilus was made on smaller measure- 
ments than the original; but even then his 
component parts weighed each more than I 
could lift. 

In cutting the head and body I had help 
from the three boys of our neighbors, ten 
miles away. After that Billy and I strug- 
gled with him as best we could. His body and 
legs went up first. I managed to rig a tripod, 
or "scissors," of three poles over the stub, 
arranged a slide of old boards, and thus, an 
inch or so at a time, got the dismembered car- 
cass to the top without dropping it off on the 
ground. This was no slight task, and several 


"HE PERCHES ON A STUB АТ OUR GATEWAY, WATCHING CYNI- 
CALLY, HIS HEAD COCKED SLIGHTLY TO ONE SIDE. ALL WHO PASS 
INTO OUR ENCLOSURE" 


times I literally wrestled with that fowl. Once 
atop, we had further to stand him upright, and 
fasten his feet. 'The wings we built from 
shakes* and some scraps of four-inch boards, 
and nailed on. The tail was of shakes arranged 
fan-wise. Shakes shingle fashion imitated the 
feathers of the back. 

But with the head we had the most diffi- 
culty. It weighed a good deal more than we 
could handle comfortably, and it had to be lifted 
bodily into place from a narrow and insecure 
footing. This I managed to accomplish, then 
called on Billy to steady it while I spiked it fast. 

Up to now we had controlled the creation 
of Theophilus, arranging the details of his 

* Hand-rived shingles. 


anatomy to suit ourselves. But at this mo- 
ment there intervened Theophilus’s own fa- 
miliar spirit, his oversoul in the universe of 
grotesques, to determine his final character. 
Billy held on as tight as she could, and I spiked 
as carefully as I was able. Yet when we 
stepped back to contemplate the result, lo! it 
was on crooked. Lamentations could have 
no practical results, for it was too late. But 
when Theophilus’s beautiful colors were ap- 
plied, we found that his familiar spirit had 
wrought better than we knew. As the paint 
defined his crest and bill and eyes, he took on 
that half-comical mysterious attitude of lis- 
tening and looking for something coming along 
the trail which has from that moment set 
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Theophilus miles above us in experience and 
wisdom, and has summarily taken him from 
our fashioning hands as a thing, and made him 
an individualentity. Ino more feel responsible 
for—or capable of— Theophilus than I do for 
the pines or the weird granitesof Shuteve. I con- 
fess he slipped bevond те. The method of saw- 
ing him, of nailing him, of pegging him down I 
comprehend; but his soul and what he means 
and his general attitude toward me and toward 
life in general I do not understand. He is hardly 
friendly, as is a dog; nor yet inimical in any 
way—perhaps merely aloof, and very superior. 
As you come down the road through the 
forest, and rise gradually to the crest of the 
gentle slope that gives over to our Meadow, 
Theophilus is the first object to rise above the 
hill-line. In the distance and against the 
somber magnitude of the forest, his gay 
plumage makes a very pleasing spot of color. 
In spite of the gaudiness of his attire and the 
preposterous proportions of him, he never 
seems out of place. Anywhere else he would 
be utterly and absurdly grotesque; but here, 
at once subdued and thrown into relief by his 
surroundings, he is like the gargovles on the 
great cathedrals, appropriate and_ pleasing. 
But I would feel a lot easier, if I only knew 
whether he really approves of us or not. 


ON BIRDS AND LIVING THINGS 


HEN one sleeps out, and in the morn- 

\ \ ing merely uncloses his еуез to the 

dawn, the real business of the forest 

world goes on full swing as though he were 

not there—as it would were the world of 

men absolutely non-existent. He has shrunk 

from an influence to a mere intelligence. 

Over him wood-life passes unruffled, happy, 

absorbed in its affairs, utterly unconscious, 
in the manner of the wilds. 

This, to us, is one of the chief delights of 
sleeping out—when we do not have to get up 
early and travel, of course—to watch the early 
morning occupations of the forest world. 

The Sierra night here is one of the stillest 
things on earth, not even excepting a calm at 
sea. The wind falls utterly; there seem to be 
no nocturnal songsters, like our old friend the 
whitethroat of the northern forest; the chill 
of the mountain night sends all humming and 
murmuring insects early to bed. There is 
literally nothing to make a noise, save the far 
murmuring brook, and that is so distant as to 
supply only the faintest wash of monotone to 
the picture of night. Ап occasional owl or 
covote, the horses moving in the meadow, the 
tinkle of Flapjack’s sweet-toned bell actually 
break the silence, sometimes in an almost 
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startling manner. The tall trees are very mo- 
tionless and solemn and black. So still are 
they that almost it seems the stillness of 
tension, as though their heaven-pointing tips 
conveved some silent invisible fluid of virtue 
straight up from the overcharged earth, as a 
candle flame sometimes stands unwavering in 
its upward flow of abundant heat. To a city 
dweller sleeping out for the first time in these 
forests, the nizht is sometimes terrifying, not 
from apprehension of wild beasts or íalling 
limbs or any other material danger, but from 
the subtle big awe and mystery of something 
intangible he cannot understand. 

On no other forest with which I am ac- 
quainted does the enchantment lie so heavy. 
It is as though the lifting of the last broad sun 
rav across Shuteve was as the lifting of a 
golden wand. Somewhere in the depths of 
the woodland is the Sleeping Princess; and all 
the trees and bushes, the thickets, the birds 
and the creatures have been stricken to im- 
mobility pending her awakening. Especially 
is this illusion near to the truth when the 
moon sails the heavens. Down through the 
still darkness of forest aisles you look to a 
little glade all of most beautiful and delicate 
frostwork. From blackness projects a single 
branch of silver. Long shadows lie immobile 
across openings of light. But these shadows, 
and the trunks of trees, and even the sil- 
houettes seen against the moon are not of the 
blackness of starlit nights. Across them all 
is a milky lucent veil. This is a new forest, a 
new world into which you have graciously 
been permitted to wander. The grosser sub- 
stances of the material universe have been 
magiced away, leaving the wonderful form- 
soul of them to stand until a touch shall 
crumble them to a pinch of white moon-dust. 
You move by sufferance, the only noisy, 
blundering, restless creature in the world. 
And the great silence and stillness rebukes 
you. 

There are a few familiars to the great 
magician who are allowed certain privileges 
of the night. Of these the owls are the most 
remarkable—is not the magician always at- 
tended by an owl or so? The big horned 
owls with their booming whoo, whoo, whoo, 
are in tune with the solemnity of an earth 
fallen under enchantment. But there is an- 
other species—the short-eared owl—that rep- 
resents well the diabolical side popularly at- 
tributed to all necromancy. He clucks, he 
shrieks, he laughs, he shouts insultingly and 
sardonicallv. The woods are full of his ribald 
jeerings. 

To the west the trees of our forest are ap- 
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parently of almost an equal height. Yet there 
is one, far distant, that, either because it 
stands directly opposite a chance opening in 
the east, or because it really is taller than its 
neighbors, is bathed to its waist in golden 
sunlight before any of the others have caught 
a single ray. Therefore it is known as the 
Dawn Tree. 

Inch by inch the sunlight descends, until 
the forest is bathed in light, every aisle and 
thicket of it, a golden-green light seen at no 
other time of day. Then indeed the life 
of the woodland is at high tide. All the 
insects are out, and the birds after them. 
Everything with a voice has something to say, 
and takes time to say it. The freshness of 
morning is in the air, and the exhilaration of a 
brand-new untried day. 

In the complicated bird-life of the forest 
аге many planes and stories. Some dwell 
entirely in the tiptops of the trees, rarely de- 
scending below the level of the uppermost 
branches. Others inhabit the mid-regions; 
while still a third class divide their time be- 
tween the lower limbs and the brush. Be- 
sides all these are the distinctly ground- 
dwellers, such as the quail and the tohee 
families. 

Birds are in one respect a remarkably com- 
placent race. Each species has its own way 
of doing things, from which it never varies, 
no matter how overwhelmingly unanimous the 
example set by other species all around it. 
And the examples are numerous enough and 
close enough, one would think, to tempt at 
least the youngest and 
most enterprising to 
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people; but none of our set ever wears a yellow 
spot on the rump.” Among human beings 
extreme conservatism usually means also a 
gloomy and cheerless outlook on life. Here 
are creatures more settled in their ways than 
the Chinese themselves, yet able to preserve 
also a free and joyous spirit. 

On this account our Robins amuse us im- 
mensely. They are of course accustomed by 
tradition immemorial to close-clipped green 
lawns, well watered, with shade trees, con- 
servatories, vines, gravel drives, angle-worms 
and clipped hedges. In these surroundings 
the self-respecting Robin can do himself justice. 
We all know how well he lives up to his 
station in life—three or four proud hops for- 
ward, breast swelled, head back, aspect noble; 
the ostentatious and theatrical cocking of the 
head sidewise over a wormy looking spot; the 
sudden dab, the braced legs, the reluctant 
"worm, the triumphant pose as the victim 
comes away. It is as well done as is the knee 
action of the horses brought to the door. Not 
every Robin can have his setting as elaborate 
as he might wish, but at least he has reason 
to expect something in the way of a well-kept 
sward. 

Up here there are no lawn-mowers, no lawn, 
no angle-worms, no nothing. We cannot 
support a single Robin in the style to which 
he has been accustomed. Nevertheless our 
Robins, in place of going seedy and losing in- 
terest, as so many people do in the circum- 
stances, make the best of it. Not a ceremony 
is omitted. What matter that the lawn is 
only the meadow grass 
cropped down by the 


try a new way of doing 
things, if only to see 


horses, it is emerald 
green; what matter if 


how it seems. ` But 
no; the conduct of life 
has been settled ages 
ago, there remains only 
the pleasant task of fill- 
ing the frame with as 
much brightness and 
joyous color as possi- 
ble. “№, says young 
Master Thrush, “‘sing- 
ing to the new risen sun 
from the very tip of a 
big fir may be very 
pleasant, and may do 
very well for Robins; 
but none of us would 
think of it for a mo- 
ment! And Magnolia 


there. are no angle- 
worms at all, one can 
attitudinize just as 
carefully over any old 
doodlebug. Our Rob- 
ins hold as rigidly to 
the good form of angle- 
worming as any fox 
hunter to the rules of 
the game, even when 
the prosaic anise seed 
replaces the living 
quarry. І respect the 
Robins for that, and I 
must confess that 
their touching efforts 
to make our front 
yard look aristocratic 


Warblers are undoubt- 


sometimes almost 


edly very worthy 


succeed. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


THOSE WHO DID NOT FIGHT 


BY 


IDA М. 


TARBELL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS COLLECTED FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
BY CHARLES HENRY HART 


HAT was the American woman 
doing in the ’40’sand ’50’s that she 
went on her way so serenely while 
a few of her sex struggled and suf- 

ered to gain for her what they believed to be her 
rights? Was she too dull or too ignorant to un- 
derstand her own wrongs? Was she so tightly 
bound by man’s chains that she dared not raise 
her voice? If one confined his survey of her field 
to the history of the movement, one would be 
justified in believing both. But, as a matter of 
fact, the American woman of the ’40’s and ’50’s 
failed to be swept into the Woman’s Rights move- 
ment іп апу general fashion for quite other rea- 
sons—reasons, on the whole, simple and noble. 
She was too occupied with preserving and devel- 
oping the great traditionsof lifeshe had inherited 
and accepted. She was firmly convinced that 
these traditions were the best the world had so 
far developed, not merely for women, but for 
society. She did not deny that women had not 
the full opportunitv they should have, but, as 
she saw it, no more did men. She saw civil and 
educational and social changes going on about 
her. She feared their coming too fast rather 
than too slow, and as men do, in all ages, she 
held to the great traditions, honoring them and 
viewing with watchful and generall- suspicious 
eve all sweeping movements for change. 

And it was no unworthy thing that she was 
doing. Take that part of her life so often spoken 
of with contempt—her social life. Those who 
would pass society by as a frivolous and un- 
worthv institution are those who have never 
learned its real functions—who confuse the 
selfish business of amusement with the serious 
task of providing an intimate circle for the free 
exchange of ideals and of service, for stimulus 
and enjoyment. It is through society that the 
quickening of mind and heart best comes about 
—that the nature is aroused, the fancy height- 
ened. Itis the very foundation of civilization— 
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society. The church and the state work through 
it. Morals are made and unmade in it. Ideas 
find life or death there. Every community, big 
or little, is what its society is—dull, unwise, 
ambitionless; alert, happy, achieving. And 
since civilization began to develop, what society 
is has depended on women. Any man or woman 
who will search his experience can find proof of 
the statement. Recall the American towns of 
to-day you know and you will find, if you really 
know, that those in which traditions of temper- 
ance, courtesv, dignity and thrift rule are held 
to their standards by some woman or group of 
women. Take a town of corrupt and extrava- 
gant habits and it's the women who set the 
pace and follow it. In the period we are con- 
sidering there were several women in the 
United States exercising large influence through 
their individual circles. They are part and 
parcel of the development of the American 
woman, and in their careers is to be found one 
reason why the militant movement for Women's 
Rights remained a struggling cause. 

To select the women who are the most per- 
fect examples of this kind of social activity is 
not easy. It means passing by many who de- 
serve to be remembered, but the writer is not 
trving to make a biographical dictionary. She 
simply aims to illustrate by well-chosen tvpes 
the activities, interests and tendencies of the 
women in the period considered. And for anv 
one at all familiar with the social life of the 
'40's and ’s0’s there will be no question of the 
propriety of choosing Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis of Bostor, a woman who, after a seven 
years’ residence abroad, boldly undertook the 
task of lifting the social life of Boston from its 
old ruts of pretentious formality and exclusive- 
ness, of braking up its stiffness and self-satis- 
faction. Only an independent and courageous 
spirit would have dared such an enterprise. 
Mrs. Otis had such, as Boston well enough 


MRS. HARRISON GRAY OTIS 


From the life-size portrait by George P. A. Healy, owned by the Bostonian Society and on exhibition in 
the Old State House of Boston 


This portrait shows Mrs. Otis in her famous old lace and purple velvet—the costume which she wore 
in 1860 at the ball given to the then Prince of Wales, the present King of England 
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knew from its memories of her in the ’20’s and 
early '3o's. In her youth, as Elizabeth Board- 
man, the daughter of one of Boston’s richest 
merchants, she had been a famous beauty and 
belle. 

Miss Boardman had married a nephew of 
James Otis and of Mercy Otis Warren, Harri- 
son Gray Otis. A few years later she was left 
a widow with three sons. According to the 
gossip of the day she was a dashing enough 
widow. She was accused of ‘‘dancing and dis- 
playing” from Boston to Washington, and 
numbering in her train even men like Daniel 
Webster and Henry Clay. But in 1835 she 
left her followers and took her sons to Europe 
for study. To a woman of her alert mind and 
buoyant, friendly nature, life abroad is a great 
enrichment. Mrs. Otis mastered several lan- 
guages. She circulated freely in various sets 
in various countries. She interested herself in 
all sorts of activities. She came back to Boston 
alive to the tips of her fingers, too much alive, 
she at once discovered, for the upper circle 
where she belonged. Its social machinery was 
of the heavy, portly, self-complacent kind. It 
operated ponderously and expensively, and it 
opened its doors only to the elect. An experi- 
ence of a few years in the flexible, lively, stim- 
ulating, intellectual circles of Europe had given 
Mrs. Otis convincing proof of what a woman 
might do for a community if she handled a 
social circle with brains and independence, and 
she set out at once to build up in her home a 
society where naturalness and simplicity ruled. 

She first attacked the machinery. Elabo- 
rate dinners for the elders, balls for the 
vounger set—these were the accepted func- 
tions. Eating was a chief business at all 
gatherings. Charles Dickens speaks particu- 
larly of the suppers at parties, an invariable 
feature of which was ‘two mighty bowls 
of hot stewed ovsters, in any one of which 
a half-grown Duke of Clarence might be 
smothered easily." There was little infor- 
mal visiting, and calling by women was done 
largely in the morning. There were practically 
no regular evenings or days at home. Mrs. 
Otis swept all of this machinery out of her 
house—eschewed functions and banquets and 
balls. Instead, she threw her house open 
every Saturday morning and every "Thursday 
evening to all her set—and many more. No 
rising young writer or singer or artist, no 
attractive man or woman of any rank who fell 
in Mrs. Otis's way who was not welcomed. 
Foreigners naturally sought her house because 
of its familiar ways. A big, wide-awake, in- 
formal circle was soon about her. Her open 
house was made easy by a system of refresh- 


exaggerate the 
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ments which left Boston agape. The ‘‘mighty 
bowls of hot stewed oysters" Mrs. Otis dared to 
drop. She substituted tea and cakes. No mat- 
ter what the occasion, tea and cakes were all 
you got to eat in the lively circle at the corner of 
Mount Vernon and Joy streets. For vears it 
was related with a gasp that at the opening of 
the Boston and Montreal road, although Mrs. 
Otis kept her house open for a week—enter- 
taining President Fillmore, Lord Elgin and 
many other dignitaries—''tea and cakes" it 
was and nothing else! 

Her innovations, founded as thev were on 
good sense and a genuine love of people and 
ideas, were a success from the start. Boston 
society was limbered up, enlivened and liber- 
ated in a way hardly believable. The theory 
on which she worked she embodied in a storv, 
“The Barclays of Boston,” which, if not ex- 
actly literature, is nevertheless a valuable docu- 
ment on the manners and customs of Boston in 
her time and the way by which, in her judg- 
ment, its life was to be made more genuine and 
enjovable. Here, for example, are some bits 
of her social wisdom: 


“From the first davs of their marriage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barclay were always at home in the evening, 
cheerful and happy, and delighted to see pleasant 
faces around them. ‘This being perfectly understood, 
and also, from its great rarity, extremely appreciated, 
there was no lack of visitors. Indeed, no one can 
value of such a house as theirs had 
always been in a community where so few are opened 
in the same мау. "They conferred a great social bless- 
ing on many who, having no ties of kindred, looked 
upon their fireside as an oasis in the desert; their 
house was, also, a resource for strangers; they re- 
ceived all the nobilities who passed through the city, 
and thereby derived a very signal advantage from 
foreign intercourse, which does a vast deal, in America, 
toward rubbing off the dust collected by describing, 
diurnally, the same circle of opinions and feelings. 


“Everything was in daily use in Mrs. Barclays 
home; she had no one article of table equipage that 
was better than another, and this saved a world of 
trouble, time and temper, the two latter of dominant 
importance in all households; for, if there is a bit of 
porcelain that excels another, it is sure never to be 
forthcoming, in an American establishment, when it 
is most required. Her dinners were excellent, and 
served. unpretendingly, she having no desire to ape 
foreign fashions with a few servants, and to adopt the 
affectation of forcing three waiters to perform the serv- 
ice of thirty. If any shortcomings occurred, they were 
never perceived, or commented upon, simply because 
there was no ostentatious pretension, 

“Mr, Barclay, being eminently hospitable, invited 
his friends freely; his wife gave them a gracious wel- 
come, and he a hearty one; and their guests were not 
confined to the prosperous and those who revelled in 
luxuries, but embraced poor scholars, artists, and 
others, to whom а well-appointed repast was a boon 
indeed, and the charm of social intercourse a greater 
one still." 
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PHOEBE ANN RIDGWAY 
(MRS. JAMES RUSH] 
From the original miniature bequeathed by her husband, Dr. James Rush, to the Ridgway Branch of the 


Library Company of Philadelphia, through whose courtesy it is here reproduced. 


This is the only 


known portrait of Mrs. Rush, and was taken soon after her marriage 


One of Mrs. Rush’s contemporaries met the frequent criticism of the high hand the lady took in 


Philadelphia with this comment: 
frigidity. 


There must be one sovereign, the appointed of fashion, the layer-down of law. 


‘This community requires despotism to move it from its 


Partly 


from charity, partly from ambition, this large-hearted and energetic woman took into her own 
ds the reins of government and has shown herself a second Semiramis '" 


All of which sounds genial and certainly is 
good sense. Applied as Mrs. Otis applied it, 
the results were altogether beneficent and 
stimulating. 

In a more formal and less original way the 
stimulus Mrs. Otis applied to Boston's cum- 
bersome social life, Mrs. James Rush applied 
in Philadelphia in this same period. She, too, 


had learned social democracy abroad— where 
American women are still frequently obliged to 
go to learn it—and refused to be fettered by 
Philadelphia customs and exclusions. She had 
been born abroad, so that in spite of her Quaker 
parentage European socia! traditions came 
naturally. She was a lover of conversation and 
exceedingly brilliant as well as well-informed 
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ELIZABETH MOSS-WILCOX-ASHLEY 


[MRs. JOHN J. CRITTENDEN OF MISSOURI 
AND WASHINGTON, D. C.] 


Enlarged from a carte-de-visite negative by M. B. 
Brady, Washington, 1861, in the collection of 
Frederick H. Meserve, New York 


and philosophical in it. Her husband, one of 
the great phvsicians of his day and a man of 
wide cultivation, a.student, sought by all who 
were worth while here and abroad, gave her a 
splendid field in which to exercise her social 
genius. 

Mrs. Rush introduced a machinery of her 
own. Among other things a “day.” To be 
always at home to callers, to spend all your 
mornings in visiting, was wasteful, she de- 
clared. She wanted her time protected for 
her books, her music, her household. "Then she 
made a kind of reception of her aíternoon 
promenade; indeed, to walk to the river with 
Mrs. Rush of an afternoon became a much- 
sought-for privilege. Miss Anne Wharton, who 
has written fully and authentically of Mrs. 
Rush, gathering her facts first hand from the 
family and her friends, savs of these walks: 

“ Men апа women, stil! in the prime of life, distinctly 
recall the rubicund face and portly form of Mrs. Rush 
as she appeared on the street while taking her vigorous 
constitutional. One person remembers her in a crim- 
son silk gown, which may have served to throw her 
far too brilliant complexion into the shade, while still 
another recalls the stout figure of the lady of fashion, 
enveloped in a green velvet ‘mantilla, as she stood 
upon the sidewalk enjoving raw oysters, in a truly 
democratic fashion, at Tatem’s famous oyster-stand 
on Twelfth Street near Spruce.” 
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JANE M. CRAIG 
(MRS. NICHOLAS BIDDLE OF PHILADELPHIA] 


From the original portrait by Thomas Sully, 1827, 

owned by her son, Judge Craig Biddle, Phila- 

delphia, through whose courtesy it is here re- 
„Produced 


Mrs. Rush’s dinners and receptions were 
affairs of state. She took these gatherings seri- 
ously and studied to bring together an inter- 
esting crowd. Miss Wharton says Mrs. Rush’s 
recipe for making up а party ran: “Ап ex- 
president, a foreign minister, a poet, two or 
three American artists, as many lady authors, 
a dozen merchants, lawyers, physicians, and 
others who are there on the simple footing of 
gentlemen—their wives,who come as respectable 
and agreeable 'ladies'—fifty young men who 
are good beaux and dance well, fifty pretty girls 
without money but respectable, well dressed, 
lively, charming, are always indispensable at a 
party." Certainly the lists of her visitors which 
Miss Wharton has made out from an exam- 
ination of the visiting cards preserved in the 
Rush family show that she actually succeeded 
in bringing together this ambitious and catholic 
society. Her gatherings were always carried 
off with much ceremony, elaborate refresh- 
ments, costly dressing, but this was but her 
frame. Mrs. Rush's great point was the talk. 

The effect in a community of such a circle is 
incalculable. It starts a hundred lines of 
thought, it works for suppleness and breadth of 
opinion, it breaks down prejudices and caste. 
It is the great mixing bowl of a town. "There is 
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OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CORNELIA VAN NESS 


[MRs. JAMES J. ROOSEVELT OF NEW YORK 
AND WASHINGTON. D. C.] 


'This portrait is from an engraving in Ellet's 
** Queens of American Society "* and is the only 
portrait of Mrs. Roosevelt available 


no activity of a community, political, social. 
philanthropic, educational, artistic, which does 
not receive impulses from circles made up as 
Mrs. Rush did hers on the base of character 
and achievement. 

And these circles, sometimes very small and 
inconspicuous to be sure, existed everywhere 
in the United States at that time. Many of 
them were gathered about the girls who came 
from Emma Willard’s Seminary at Troy. 
Mrs. Willard was herself a great social leader. 
She placed the same strong emphasis on cere- 
mony, elegance in dress and manner, beauty of 
setting, that Mrs. Rush did, and she insisted 
in the same way on welcoming brains and skill 
to her circle. She, too, had much fine demo- 
cratic sympathy. The life at the Seminary 
reflected in those years in a rather unusual way 
the strong social instincts of its great founder. 
Girls went out from there ‘with serious social 
ideals and with ideas of both the opportunity 
for wholesome influence and the responsibility 
which lies in a home, however simple. All over 
the country their effect was felt. It is a mistake 
to take it for granted that outside of the great 
cities there were not in the ’40’s and ’50’s any 
stimulating social circles in this country. The 
unfinished state of the towns, the difficult com- 


CAROLINE CRANE 
(MRS. GEORGE P. MARSH OF WASHINGTON, D. C.] 
From the original drawing by Eastman Johnson, 
1848, and reproduced for the first time through 


the courtesy of Mrs. Eastman Johnson, New 
York 


munications, the ugliness and barrenness of the 
outside of things, the lack of schools and books, 
the necessity for continuous hard work in order 
to earn a living, all of these features of the life 
have been so emphasized that much that was 
enjoyable and stimulating has been overlooked. 
Certainly Cincinnati and Louisville in these 
years were active intellectual centers. The 
group of people which the Beechers joined 
when Lyman Beecher went to Cincinnati in the 
?3o's was able, serious and important. Take a 
town like Springfield, Illinois, to which Lin- 
coln went to live in 1837, and where he was 
at first considerably disconcerted by what he 
described as “the flourishing about in car- 
riages.” The women who led in its social life 
were superior women, their homes were digni- 
fied, their hospitality generous, and as for an 
animated circle—think of what the quality of 
talk must have been in the homes of Mrs. 
Joshua Speed and Mrs. Ninian Edwards, when 
they could gather at their table and at their 
“parties,” as they constantly did, such men as 
the young Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. Doug- 
las, John J. Hardin, James Shields, the Ed- 
wardses, John Stuart, David Davis, Edward 
D. Baker—all men who were to distinguish 
themselves in our history and some of whom 
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were to lay down their lives for freedom. 
With such men to handle what could a 
group of women not do! And they exercised 
their power. Springfield was one of the live- 
liest places in the West intellectually. More- 
over, the women over the entire state were 
actively interested in politics and affairs. One 
of the conspicuous features of the Lincoln and 
Douglas debates 
was the number of 
women who at- 
tended them. 

'Through all of 
the West, indeed, 
there flowed a 
spirit which made 
up for everything 
else. Carl Schurz, 
in a beautiful 
chapter of his 
great Reminis- 
cences, tells of the 
Western society as 
he found it in the 
early 'so's: 

"Life in the 
West," he says, 
“especially away 
from the larger 
towns, lacked, in- 
deed, the finer 
enjoyments of 
civilization to a 
degree hard to 
bear to those who 
had been accus- 
tomed to them, 
and who did not 
find a compensa- 
tion in that which 
gave to Western 
life—and Ameri- 
can life generally 
—its peculiar 
charm: a warm 
living interest in 
the progressive ev- 
olution constantly 
and rapidly going 
on—the joy of growth—die Werdelust.” 

The women of the West were a part of this 
growth—a conscious part. They always felt 
their responsibility in the Westward move- 
ment, the obligations which democracy laid 
on them: the obligation of establishing the 
home while the man established the town; of 
looking after education while he looked after 
the money to pay for it; of preserving and 
developing morals, while he did the same for 


to Boston. 


ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY 


"THE GRANDMOTHER OF BOSTON " 


From a photograph taken about 1855 and loaned by the 
Elizabeth Peabody House of Boston 


Transcendental Exchange,’’ but her home was the same. 

She claimed to have been the first woman in Boston to 

give up a regular evening to her friends. 

her days, she kept about her a circle of the lively minded, 
the liberal and the informed 
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politics. It was a definite program which 
these women followed. "They understood its 
importance, respected the work, and gave them- 
selves unflinchingly to meeting its difficulties. 

It would be a mistake to take it for granted 
that these women who gave themselves so seri- 
ously to developing their circles had no outside 
public interests. Take Mrs. Otis, for example. 
She was the busiest 
of women in out- 
side work. “If she 
had been alive to- 
day she would 
have been absorb- 
ed in the 1915 
movement," a de- 
scendant of hers 
declares! And so 
she would; and in 
settlements, lec- 
tures, music, and 
everything worth 
while. From the 
beginning of her 
reéstablishment in 
Boston she inter- 
ested herself in its 
enterprises, philan- 
thropic and public. 
Her great patriotic 
passion was 
George Washing- 
ton. Shefound it 
shocking that his 
birthday was not 
observed — his 
home at Mt. Ver- 
non in private 
hands—and she 
undertook a cam- 
paign in the in- 


Miss Peabody's persistency and skill in keeping an open terests of both. 
house for conversation was one of her real contributions For vears Mrs. 
> 1 S as “ А a - 

Her little shop has been called “а kind of Otis, resplendent 


in purple velvet 
and rare old lace, 
opened her house 
on February 22, 
from morning until 
night, to the whole town. On this day there 
was something more than tea and cakes offered 
—the Boardman sherrys and ports, famous old 
wines imported by Mrs. Otis’ father, were on 
the table for all who came. Апа everybody 
came. Her reception was the center of the day’s 
celebrating and every organization which pa- 
raded made it a point to march by and salute or 
serenade her—to the scandal of the conserva- 
tives! It was her work that made the day a 


To the end of 
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legal holiday in Massachusetts, and gave the 
strongest impulse toward making it a national 
day. It was natural, making a cult of Washing- 
ton as she did, that she should have taken a 
leading part in the enterprise of buying Mt. 
Vernon fora national monument. The money 
which completed the purchase of this lovely spot 
—one of the few places in this country where 
the most irrelevant 
and disorganized 
of up-to-date 
minds is for a mo- 
ment at least 
steadied and sol- 
emnized—was 
raised by a_ ball 
engineered by 
Mrs. Otis, and 
given in the Boston 
theater on March 
4, 1859. 

This Mount 
Vernon ball of 
Mrs. Otis’ is typ- 
ical of a kind of 
activity which 
engrossed Ameri- 
can women all 
over the country 
in those vears. 
Fairs and balls for 
this or that cause 
were given on à 
scale which we 
rarely or never 
hear of nowadays. 
Boston saw one 
especially famous 
fair long before 
Mrs. Otis’ ball. 
This was the 
Monument fair of, 
1840 by which $30,- 
ooo, the fund nec- 
essary to complete 
the Bunker Hill 
Monument, was 
raised. The success 
of this fair, asofthe 
Mount Vernon ball, was due largely to a woman 
—Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale—the best known 
editor at that time among American women. 

A great deal of the money devoted to church, 
school and charity in those years was raised 
like the money for Mt. Vernon and Bunker Hill 
Monument. The anti-slavery fairs were fam- 
ous. Charity balls and fairs were a feature of 
every winter in every community. They drew 
the women together in much the same way that 


Century.” 


Woman vs. Women.” 


they were: 


SARAH MARGARET FULLER 
[MARCHIONESS OSSOLI] 


From a miniature made about 1842 and enlarged by South- 
worth and Hawes of Boston in 


The only work of importance which Margaret Fuller left 
“Woman in the Nineteenth 
It first appeared in 1843 under the cumber- 
some title, ‘The Great Law-suit; or Man vs. Men, 
The legends she chose for 
the title page contain the real heart of her argument; 
“ Frailty thy 
earth waits for her queen’’ 


behind her was her essay, ‘ 
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club undertakings do to-day. They were, on 
the whole, one of the chief, if not the chief 
opportunity for mixing in the town—since all 
classes could and did patronize them. One 
may deplore as much as he likes this method of 
raising money. It is, of course, a bad way— 
wasteful of strength and time, and often utterly 
immoral in the petty trickery, wheedling and 
swindling em- 
ployed, but that 
is not the ques- 
tion here. It 
was the recog- 
nized method of 
the dav for raising 
money, just as 
not so many years 
earlier a lottery 
had been. The 
point here is how 
the women of the 
country conducted 
them. Everybody 
who has had ex- 
perience in these 
undertakings 
must have been 
struck with the 
energy, self-sacri- 
fice and superior 
executive quality 
which was put 
into them. The 
women of the ’40’s 
and 'so's, in such 
undertakings as 
the Mt. Vernon 
ball and certain 
great charity fairs 
(notably one held 
1856 in the 
Crystal Palace of 
New York for the 
benefit of the hos- 
pital of the Sisters 
of Charity *), 
showed publicly 
that they were 
capable of engi- 
neering difficult and complicated enterprises, 
and that they were willing to sacrifice their own 
leisure, strength and means to the public good. 

A phase of their efforts in this period gener- 
ally overlooked is their struggle to make up for 
their own lack of education as well as to pro- 
vide schools to educate their daughters. 'The 


name is woman," ‘‘ The 


* $34,000 was netted by this fair. It was organized and 
carried through by Mrs. James W. White. See Ellet's 
“ Queens of American Society.” 
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touching testimony of Dr. Emerson, already 
quoted,* as to the large number of women 
. advanced in years who entered his schools side 
by side with young girls, is typical of the eager- 
ness to know which prevailed through the 


was then about thirty years old, with the repu- 
tation, probably deserved, of being the most 
learned woman in the country. She had more 
interesting qualifications than learning—a 
thirsty, searching mind, a hunger for beauty, 


SARAH JOSEPHA HALE 
After an engraving of a portrait by T. Buchanan Read, painted about 1855 


Mrs. Hale's literary output was enormous, some twenty-two volumes bearing her name as 
editor or author. For forty consecutive years—1837-1877—she was in active editorial work. 
(Mrs. Hale died in 1879 aged ninety-one years. ) 


country. It was this spirit which, as early 
as the ’20’s and ’30’s, brought together audi- 
ences for Frances Wright and Ernestine Rose, 
wherever they might go, and which later built 
up the lecture lyceums. You could always get 
an audience of women anywhere in the coun- 
try then as now. The most distinguished form 
of intellectual work developed by a woman in 
the period was no doubt Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli’s Conversations in Boston. Margaret 


*See THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE for December, 1909. 


a determination to express herself which no 
obstacle could long stop—and with these quali- 
ties a sense of duty as rigid as New England 
ever produced. Her father had taken her edu- 
cation upon himself when she was a child and 
had driven her too hard, as she felt later. She 
had mastered Latin and German. She had 
read enormously. She became engrossed in the 
transcendental philosophy of the day and 
forced her way to its leaders, beating down 
Emerson's first dislike of her until they became 
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intimates. With Dr. Clarke and Channing 
and Alcott she became equally familiar. True, 
a class of the Boston intellectual circle never 
could abide her. Lowell, for example, felt very 
much toward Margaret Fuller as Napoleon 
toward Mme. de Stael, as Dr. Johnson toward 
Mrs. Macaulay, and he ridiculed her rather 
maliciously in the “Fable for Critics:” 


** But there comes Miranda, Zeus! where shall I flee to? 
She has such a penchant for bothering me too! 
She always keeps asking if I don’t observe a 
Particular likeness 'twixt her and Minerva. 
She will take an old notion, and make it her own, 
By saying it o’er in her sibylline tone, 
Or persuade you ’tis something tremendously deep, 
By repeating it so as to put you to sleep; 
And she well may defy any mortal to sce through it, 
` When once she has mixed up her infinite me 
through it. 


But however irritating Margaret Fuller’s 
self-assertion, eagerness, and insistence on her 
own discovery of world-old thoughts may 
sometimes have been, she was a wonderfully 
stimulating teacher and talker. Forced to 
earn her living and help her family, she began 
teaching. She tried writing, but it was not there 
her power lay, as she knew very well. It lay in 
conversation. She was interested in women, 
felt as keenly as Mary Wollstonecraft the de- 
fects of their education, and was philosopher 
enough to see that the only real solution of 
any social problem lies in education. It was 
quite natural that she evolve the scheme of 
talks or conversations for women. The sug- 
gestions were well received by such women as 
Elizabeth Peabody, Mrs. Emerson, Miss 

- Green, afterward Mrs. Wendell Phillips, and 
Miss Maria White, afterward Mrs. Lowell, and 
in November, 1839, the first gathering was held 
in Miss Peabody’s rooms. What she aimed at 
she stated at the outset: 


“Women are now taught, at school, all that men 
are. They run over, superticially, even more studies, 
without being really taught anything. But with this 
difference: men are called on, from a very carly 
period, to reproduce all that they learn. Their college 
exercises, their political duties, their professional 
studies, the first actions of life in any direction, call on 
them to put to use what they have learned. But 
women learn without any attempt to reproduce. Their 
only reproduction is for purposes of display. It is to 
supply this defect that these conversations have been 
planned." 


She proposed: 


“To pass in review the departments of thought and 
knowledge and endeavor to place them in due relation 
to one another in our minds; to systematize thought, 
and give a precision and clearness in which our sex 
are so deficient, chiefly, I think, because they have so 
few inducements to test and classify what they receive.” 
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A good deal of fun was poked at Margaret 
Fuller’s Conversations, which she continued 
with increasing success for five years, but they 
cannot be dismissed lightly. They were taken 
seriously by serious women and were a power- 
ful stimulus to a kind of intellectual activity 
which has been gaining impetus ever since, and 
which is rarely so well and authoritatively done 
as by Margaret. The secret of her success 
in these conversations lay, I think, in what 
Ednah Cheney characterizes as “her power of 
vilalising all knowledge, by bringing it into 
relation with life, not in its practical but in its 
ideal aspectis”—a power which has а mighty 
hold on the mind of woman. 

Another woman who, in Boston at this time, 
did an enormous amount to quicken the intel- 
lectual life of the town was Margaret’s staunch 
supporter, Elizabeth Peabody—the ‘‘Grand- 
mother of Boston,” as she came years later to 
be fondly called. Miss Peabody was Margaret’s 
senior by some six years and the path she had 
gone was no doubt something of a guide to 
the younger woman. Like almost every serious- 
minded girl of her day, Elizabeth Peabody had 
heard the call to teach. In an unpublished let- 
ter to Sarah Josepha Hale, dated on Miss Pea- 
body's seventy-fourth birthday, the writer 
recently came across this amusing bit of 
reminiscence: ‘‘The education of the young 
American," Miss Peabody told Mrs. Hale,“ from 
thebeginning was presented to my childish imag- 
ination by my mother when I was so young that, 
mistaking the word ancestors for Ann-sisters, 
I got an impression that I never have quite lost 
that women were the originators of the Amer- 
ican nation and responsible for its education.” 

Of course she went early to teaching. Her 
most interesting experiment at the start was 
assisting Bronson Alcott in the Concord under- 
taking described in his ‘‘ Records of a School.” 
In 1836, in Salem, Miss Peabody opened 
classes for women in literature and history, 
forerunners of Margaret Fuller's Conversations 
in Boston. A little later she made a venture 
which, as long as it lasted, gave to Boston a 
unique intellectual center, and that was estab- 
lishing a shop where she handled French and 
German books. In connection with this shop 
she did considerable publishing. The place 
became at once a center of conversational if 
not of commercial activity. The fine and seri- 
ous mind, the splendid personality of the pro- 
prietor drew to her room the Concord lights: 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and all the Brook 
Farm and Harvard crowd; women flocked 
there, particularly idolizing school girls. Miss 
Cheney speaks of the shop asa “Кіпа of Tran- 
scendental Exchange.” This, at least, is certain: 
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for ten years it was there one heard as good 
talk as could be heard in town. Unfortunately 
the undertaking was a failure commercially. 
A combination of book publishers to put Мег 
out of business is usually stated as the reason, 
but one can read between the lines of her story 
another explanation which must have had 
somcthing to do with it, and that was that Miss 
Peabody was much more deeply interested in the 
ideas in her books than in their sale. It was 
but an episode in a career destined to bring into 
American educational life fresh knowledge and 
fresh stimulus, for it was through Elizabeth 
Peabody that Froebel and the kindergarten 
first became known in the United States—a 
story which belongs to a later chapter of this 
narrative. 

If it is impossible to find in any other Ameri- 
can town two women exactly like Margaret 
Fuller and Elizabeth Peabody, it is not difficult 
to find everywhere women of the same quality 
of intelligence, the same eagerness for knowl- 
edye and the same zeal in acquiring and spread- 
ing it. The quickening of the mind of their sex 
was what they sought. But they were neither 
pioneers nor exceptions, except in degree. An 
amazing amount of intellectual work of one 
kind or another, aside from the educational and 
reform work on which we have touched in the 
previous chapters, was going on. If one will run 
over the files of the North American Review 
from 1840 to 1860, he will find that there is not 
a volume which does not give some space to the 
consideration of books by women. In poetry 
and romance they were particularly produc- 
tive. There are many writers seriously consid- 
ered that are now forgotten, but there are 
names which never will be forgotten and sev- 
eral whose works must remain among the 
best documents of the life of the times we have, 
as, for example, Mrs. Kirkland’s sketches of 
Michigan Territory life, fresh, sparkling, wise 
and kind; Mrs. Ellet’s “Women of the Revo- 
lution,” material gathered with what the Re- 
view calls a “patience which deserved to be 
called pious,” and much of which would have 
been lost if it had not been for her zeal and per- 
sistence, and of course that book of all time, 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin." Not only were Ameri- 
can women doing a great deal of good writing— 
as much, if not more, I am inclined to think, all 
things considered, than they are doing now—but 
they were proving themselves successful editors. 
In Boston, Margaret Fuller’s work from 1840 to 
1844 on the Dial is familiar, but an even more 
difficult task was well performed from 1843 to 
1848 by Cornelia Wells Walter, who then took 
entire editorial charge of the Boston Daily 
Evening Transcript. Many women who suc- 
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ceeded with books were called to editorial 
tasks: as Greeley called Lydia Maria Child to 
tite Tribune; as Mrs. Kirkland was called to 
Philadelphia in 1848 to take the editorship oí 
Sartain's Magazine. ў 

If one seeks а fair and trustworthy expression 
of the interests, the ambitions and the attitude 
of mind of the average American woman at this 
time—the women of whom the above were the 
leaders—he cannot do better than to study one 
of these editors, Sarah Josepha Hale, the same 
Mrs. Hale whose efforts for Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment have already been referred to. 

Mrs. Hale came into her position as editor of 
the leading woman's journal of the day by a 
path she blazed for herself. She had received 
the fine home training which the early New 
England fathers and mothers gave their daugh- 
ters, and in 1813 had married a man of superior 
intelligence. "Throughout their married life the 
two made it a rule to carry on a systematic 
course of reading and study. But their life to- 
gether lasted only some eight years, and Mrs. 
Hale found herself without means and with 
five children to educate. Untrained as she was, 
she immediately determined to utilize her 
knowledge of books and a certain happy facility 
in versification. Poems which she had written 
in happier days she collected into a subscription 
edition and sent out with a pathetic little 
circular, stating that it was not vanity or the 
desire of fame which compelled her to rush into 
print, but only the necessity of earning money 
for her children. The poems were followed by 
her first novel, “Northwood,” a story of the 
North and South, famous in its day. Twenty- 
five years after its first appearance, in 1852, 
Mrs. Hale got out a new edition of **North- 
wood,” in the preface of which she said the book 
had been written with her babe, born after its 
father’s death, in her arms, not for fame, but 
to support her children. Attracted by ‘‘ North- 
wood,” certain gentlemen of Boston asked her 
to undertake the editorship of a magazine 
which they wished to start, The Ladies’ 
Magazine, to be devoted exclusively to the 
interests of women. Novel as the offer must 
have been to a woman in 1827, Mrs. Hale did 
not hesitate. The Ladies’ Magazine, which 
the announcement declared to be devoted to 
“female education and the moral improvement 
of society," was an immediate success, but the 
editor-in-chief, although she seems to have 
written herself almost half of the contents of 
every number, was not satisfed with this 
means of expression. Volume after volume of 
“Juvenile Miscellany,” of “Tokens,” “ Keep- 
sakes,” “ Annuals,” written wholly or in part by 
Mrs. Hale, appeared. It was in one of these 
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volumes, dedicated **To All Good Children in 
the United States," and published in 1830, that 
the classic, “ Mary Had a Little Lamb,” is to 
be found. 

The success of Mrs. Hale in The Ladies 
Magazine attracted the attention of Louis X. 
Godey of Philadelphia, who conceived theidea 
of buying out the journal, and Mrs. Hale with 
it, and annexing both to the Lad y's Book of his 
own town. In 1837 he succeeded in the under- 
taking and Godey's Lady's Book with Mrs. 
Hale as editor began its career. This famous 
journal, which only flickered outa few years ago, 
was founded on the principle that an editor 
should give the public he aims to reach what it 
believes and wants; that, above all, he should 
never shock it. Mr. Godev believed that no- 
body in the United States understood the ideals 
and interests of the average well-to-do Ameri- 
can woman as Mrs. Hale did, and he was right. 
In the first place, Mrs. Hale was a woman who 
found the key to life in the interpretation of the 
Bible which then prevailed and in this she had 
the American women with her. They got from 
the church the reason of things as they found 
them—the reason for their submission to mas- 
culine authority—the explanation of their place 
in society, their program of activities. From it 
they got, too, their vision. Asa rule, they took 
the teachings quite literally and devoutly. They 
were not sticklers for creed. Men might spend 
their days in fighting over immersion and pre- 
destination, and the meaning of the six days of 
creation, etc., etc., but it was the practical and 
social activities which engrossed them: raising 
money for church extension, feeding the poor, 
getting up donations for the preacher, packing 
boxes for frontier teachers, helping support a 
missionary, teaching in Sunday School. These 
were the best ways they saw for making 
their own little worlds better and happier, and 
always and forever that is what the mass of 
women are trying to do. 

Mrs. Hale always edited and wrote in entire 
sympathy with this interpretation of Christian 
duty. 

Another stronghold of Mrs. Hale's was her 
belief in gentility. "That beautiful tradition 
then ruled among American women. True, it 
went to funny, even sinful extremes. They ran 
from the prim notions of propriety illustrated 
by the tale of a famous New England spinster, 
Marm Betty; the tragedy of whose life was that 
Governor Brooks had once seen her drinking 
out of the spout of her tea-kettle, to the sinful 
modesty of a woman like Susan B. Anthony's 
mother who, before the advent of her children, 
hid herself from everybody, never mentioning 
the coming of the little one to even her own 
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mother. In its reasonable interpretation gen- 
tility meant gentleness, sclí-restraint, unself- 
ishness, courtesy, and these were the ambitions 
of the American mother for her girls—the 
mark of the lady, the tests of birth and breed- 
ing and that gentility was sadly mixed with eva-: 
sions of the facts of life was its weakness, the 
defect of its quality. 

On this foundation of religion and gentility, 
Mrs. Hale built Godey's. As in her first ven- 
ture, *female education and the moral im- 
provement of society" was her most cherished 
object—but she did not insist on these aims to 
the detriment of the popularity of the journal. 
It is interesting to examine the files of Godey’s 
to see how constantly Mrs. Hale limbered up, 
trying to meet the demands of the day. It was 
something of a wrench for her at first to add 
fashions to her highly moral journal, but she 
applied the same seriousness andintelligence to 
them that she did to the rest of her depart- 
ments. It was Mrs. Hale who made the inter- 
esting attempt to Americanize French fashions. 
*Godey's Americanized French Fashion- 
plates? are one of the most successul efforts to 
influence the dress of women ever made in this 
country. Her activities outside of the regular 
work of the journal were endless. It is un- 
doubtedly to Mrs. Hale that we owe the fact 
that we have a national Thanksgiving Dav. 
She first suggested this in 1846 in Godey's, and 
for years regularly every fall she sent out to the 
governors of all the States her appeal that they 
choose the last Thursday of November for the 
celebration. She persistently appealed to 
Congress and to various eminent men to make 
the day national, and finally in 1865, for the 
first time, Mr. Lincoln proclaimed a national 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Another campaign Mrs. Hale carried 
on with great persistency was substituting 
the word “woman” for “female.” In her 
early davs the latter word was used almost 
entirely, but, largely due to her persistent cor- 
respondence and agitation through the Lady's 
Book, the use was discontinued. She was greatly 
interested in the medical education of women, 
particularly for women who might be going 
out as missionaries, and in order to spread the 
idea she carried on an extensive correspondence 
with the bishops of the church. 

Much of her editorial correspondence in the 
earlier vears of Godey’s is still preserved by her 
granddaughter, Miss Mary Stockton Hunter 
of Philadelphia, who courteously has allowed 
the writer to examine it. It shows not only her 
zeal in trying to get the best work for her jour- 
nal, but the respect and friendliness which the 
best men of the time had for her. Poe was not 
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an unfrequent contributor to the Ladv’s Book 
and wrote her most appreciative Ictters. He 
liked her verse and was especially compli- 
mentary about her romance in rhyme, “Alice 
Ray." Oliver Wendell Holmes, who had been 
a fellow boarder of Mrs. Hale in the years when 
she was editing The Ladies’ Magazine in Bos- 
ton, wrote her in one letter, apropos of her own 
work, * Your perseverance and spirit in literary 
labor fill me with admiration. How much you 
have done, and always with a high and pure 
aim." But though Holmes! letters are always 
most friendlv, I find only refusals to write for 
the Lady’s Book. In one letter dated March 
4, 1847, he tells her, in excusing himself: **I do 
not really think it worth while to count me as 
one of the regular army of literateurs. I claim 
to be onlv a volunteer. Irarely write. Ioften 
refuse entirely to print what I have written, 
and when I do, I always have to look over my 
proofs twice that no nonsense but my own may 
get into them. In short, I am one of the class 
of impracticables, a worthless set who cost a 
great deal in postage, and, like the famous trout 
that Mr. Sullivan used to tell of, take more 
butter to cook them than they are worth." 

The success of Godey's Lady’s Book is one of 
the wonder tales of American journalism. It 
reached the phenomenal circulation at one time 
before the war of 150,000 copies, and it was 
commonly said that no lady would think her 
drawing-room table furnished without it. 

Now, how did the Woman's Rights move- 
ment impress the ladies who read Godey's? 
After Mrs. Hale's death in 1879 a societv of 
which she had been long a member passed this 
resolution: 

“ Resolved, that we admire and would emu- 
late the noble industry that made her work of 
more than seventy-five years a molding ele- 
ment in the character of the women of our 
country—that while guarding with jealous care 
women's real rights and highest culture she so 
mingled in her daily life and writings the spirit 
of progress with true conservatism that she 
never compromised true womanly nature.” 

In that paragraph one has the principle 
stated in the fashion of the day, on which 
thousands of American women were acting in 
the ’4o’s and the ’s50’s: “Тһе spirit of prog- 
ress,” without compromising “true. womanly 
nature.” The conviction that the Woman’s 
Rights movement somehow, few of them could 
have explained how, violated this rule, that kept 
a great body of women out of the movement— 
the fear that they were going to lose something 
of their womanliness. Even staunch support- 
ers of the movement shared this fear. Mrs. 
Blackwell herself has told the writer with what 
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critical eves she watched herself and friends to 
see if they were deteriorating in womanly char- 
acter and gentleness and -how she finally de- 
cided that if that were the price, she must pay it. 

A powerful influence against their acceptance 
of the new views was their belief in the inter- 
pretation long given to what the Bible has tosay 
about women. The old literal teachings caused 
them all more or less struggle. Mrs. Hale felt 
keenly the need of squaring up those features 
of the movement for emancipation which 
she had accepted, with Biblical teachings, 
and worked out one of the most ingenious 
arguments produced for this purpose. This is 
found in the preface to what she always consid- 
ered her magnum opus—the * Woman's Rec- 
ord”—a work in which she undertook to show 
bv sketches of all the women of achievements 
in all times, where women excelled, where thev 
failed, and where they could best direct their 
efforts. Upward of eight hundred women, 
ancient and modern, are sketched in the work 
—but not merely sketched, each has to stand 
Mrs. Hale's measuring rod. In her preface she 
lays down her position as to woman's place in 
the world—basing it on the Scriptures. Ac- 
cording to her interpretation woman is the 
superior of man, was intended so to be by the 
Creator. She argues that the first chapter of 
Genesis shows that there was a care and prep- 
aration in forming woman which was not be- 
stowed on man. Moreover, she was *'thelast 
work of creation"—''the crown of all"—and 
the theory of evolution shows that the last is 
best! She argues that St. Paul meant to teach 
the superiority of women when he ordered that 
she remain covered and man uncovered in the 
churches. *'Is it not the privilege of the super- 
ior to remain covered in the presence oí the 
inferior?" she asks triumphantly. 

In the affair of the apple she finds that while 
the man fell utterly woman did not. She con- 
fessed and took her punishment meekly, but 
Adam threw the blame on her and, *'like a felon 
he was condemned to hard labor for life on the 
ground cursed for his sake." Eve was to suffer 
for her children and be subject to her husband, 
but she was not "cast down by fall —like man.” 
“To her was confided by the Creator’s express 
declaration the mission of disinterested affection 
—her ‘desire’ was to be to her husband," but 
not for his pleasure, for his elevation. And from 
this argument she concludes that “Woman is 
God's appointed agent of morality.” Anything 
that leads her away from this mission, that 
leads her to aspire to intellectual, professional 
or industrial equality with man is to obscure 
her real and higher calling—to weaken her 
powers and to debase rather than elevate her. 
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And there is no manner of doubt but that this 
argument or a variation of it worked powerfully 
with a vast body of women—and for that mat- 
ter does still. 

But aside from the general fear that in some 
way their gentility and their womanliness 
would be broken down by the new ideas—aside 
from their inability to accept any view which 
seemed to be in opposition to Biblical teachings, 
the most powerful of all things against the 
movement in the writer’s judgment was afun- 
damental conviction of the worth-whileness of 
the woman’s life. 

To bear and to rear, to feel the dependence 
of man and child—the necessity for themselves 
—to know that upon them depended the health, 
the character, the happiness, the future of cer- 
tain human beings—to see themselves laying 
and preserving the foundations of so imposing 
a thing as a family—to build so that this 
family should become a strong stone in the 
state—to feel themselves through this family 
perpetuating and perfecting church, society, 
republic—this was their destiny—this was 
worth while. They might not have been able 
to state it, but all their instincts and experiences 
convinced them of the supreme and eternal 
value of their place in the world. They’ dared 
not tamper with it. Their opposition, badly 
and even cruelly expressed, had at bottom, as 
an opposition always has, the principle of 
preservation. It was not bigotry or vanity or 
а petty notion of their own spheres which kept 
the majority of the women of the ’40’s from 
lending themselves to the Woman’s Rights 
movement. It was a fear to destroy a greater 
thing which they possessed. The fear of 
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change is not an irrational thing—the fear cf 
change is founded on the risk of losing what 
you have, on the certainty of losing much 
temporarily at least. It sees the cost, the ugly 
and long period of transition. 

Moreover, respect for your calling brings 
patience with its burden and its limitations. 
The changes they might desire they would only 
work for conservatively if at all. They might 
deplore the laws that gave a man the power to 
beat his wife—but as a matter of fact few men 
did beat their wives and popular opinion was a 
powerful weapon. They might deplore the 
laws of property—but few of them were deeply 
touched by them. The husband, the child, the 
home, the social circle, the church, these things 
were infinitely more interesting and important 
to them than diplomas, rights to work, rights 
to property, rights to vote. All the sentiments 
in the revolting women’s program seemed 
trivial, cold, profitless beside the realities of life 
as they dreamed it and struggled to realize it. 
It was the woman’s life which barred the way 
most effectually to the growth of the cause of 
Woman’s Rights. 

But this did not mean that these women who 
held back were incapable of being swept into a 
great national movement if some impelling 
need stirred their hearts—that they could not 
put aside home and child and husband—give 
themselves and all they had if the call should 
come. They were to be put to the test at the 
moment when the advocates of Women’s 
Rights were most bitter against what they felt 
to be their narrowness and selfishness, and their 
response makes.one of the noblest chapters in 
the history of American womanhood. 
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SYNOPSIS: Simon de Gex, M. P. has been advised by his physicians that he has but a few more months 
to live. He therefore resigns his seat in Parliament and decides to spend what time is still left to him in 
doing good and in helping others. His secretary, Dale Kynnersley, has become enamored with Lola Brandt, 
a lady well known as the owner and exhibitor of a performing horse, Sultan, who has previously been myste- 
riously poisoned. Simon, in an ctlort to free his protégé from the toils of his enchantress, offers Dale his own 
scat in Parliament, and persuades Lola Brandt to agree to return to her husband, Captain Vauvenarde of the 
French Army, who has previously deserted her, provided he can be found and is willing to resume his re- 
lations with his wife. Professor Anastasius Papadopoulos, a dwarf and a trainer of cats and the devoted 
friend of Lola, volunteers to find Captain Vauvenarde, and Simon, who has become more and more interested 
in Lola, also undertakes the quest, as his physicians have ordered him to the Mediterranean. In Algiers, 
Simon and Anastasius Papadopoulos run across cach other, and in the last chapter the dwarf persuades 
Simon to accompany him on a mysterious but “perilous adventure" and has named a café 
as a rendezvous, whither Simon is now bound. 


CHAPTER XII 


HE tram that passes the hotel gates 
took me into the town and dropped 
me at the Place du Gouvernement. 
With its strange fusion of East 

and West, its great, white-domed mosque 
flanked by the tall minaret contrasting with 
its formal French colonnaded façades, its 
groupings of majestic white-robed forms and 
commonplace figures in caps and hard felt 
hats, the mystery of its palm trees and the 
crudity of its flaring electric lights, it gave 
an impression of unrealitv, of a modern con- 
tractor's idea of Fairvland, where anything 
grotesque might assume an air of normality. 
The moon shone full in the heavens, and as I 
crossed the Place I saw the equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Orleans silhouetted against the 
mosque. The port, to the east, was quiet at 
this hour, and the shipping lay dreamily in the 
moonlight. Faraway one could see the dimout- 
lines of the Kebyle Mountains and the vague 
melting of sea and sky into a near horizon. 
The undefinable smell of the East was in the air. 

The Café de Bordeaux, which forms an angle 
of the Place, blazed in front of me. A few 
hardy souls, a Zouave or two, an Arab, a bored 
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Englishman and his wife and some French in- 
habitants weresittingoutside inthe chilliness. I 
entered. The café was filled with a nondescript 
crowd and the rattle of dominoes rose above 
the hum of talk. In a corner near the door I 
discovered the top of a silk hat projecting above 
a widely opened newspaper grasped by two 
pudgy hands, and I recognized the Professor. 

“Monsieur,” said he, when I had taken a 
seat at his table, “if the unknown terrors which 
you are going to confront dismay you, I beg that 
you will not consider yourself bound to me.” 

“My dear Professor,” I replied, “а brave 
man only tastes of death but once." 

He was much delighted at the sentiment, 
which he took to be original. 

“I shall quote it," said he, “whenever my 
honor or my courage is called into question. 
It is not often that a man has the temerity to 
do so. Can I have the honor of offering you 
a whiskey and soda?” 

* Have we time?" I asked. 

* We have time," he said, solemnly consult- 
ing his watch. “Things will ripen.” 

“Then,” said I, “I shall have much pleasure 
in drinking to their maturity.” 
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While we were drinking our whiskey and 
soda he talked volubly of many things—his 
travels, his cats, his own incredible importance 
in the cosmos. And as he sat there vaporing 
about the pathetically insignificant, he looked 
more like Napoleon III than ever. His eves 
had the same mournful depths, his features the 
same stamp of fatality. Each man had his 
gigantic combinations—perhaps equally im- 
portant in the eves of the High Gods. I was 
filled with an immense pity for Napoleon III. 

Of the object of the adventure he said noth- 
ing. As secrecy seemed to be a vital element in 
his scheme, I showed no embarrassing cur- 
jositv. Indeed, I felt but little, though I was 
certain that the adventure was connected 
with the world-cracking revelations of Mon- 
sieur Sanpiquet, and was undertaken in the 
interests of his beloved Lady, Lola Brandt. 
But it was like plaving at pirates with a child, 
and my pity for Napoleon gave place to pity 
for my valiant but childish little friend. 

At last he looked again at his watch. 

“The hour has struck. Let us proceed.” 

Instinctively I summoned the waiter, and 
drew a coin from my pocket: when the grown- 
up person and the small boy hobnob together 
the former pays. But Anastasius, with a swift 
look of protest, anticipated my intention. I 
was his guest for the evening. I yielded apolo- 
getically, the score was paid and we went forth 
into the moonlight. 

He led me across the Place du Gouverne- 
ment and struck straight up the hill past the 
Cathedral and, turning, plunged into a network 
of narrow streets, where the poor of all races 
live together in amity and evil odors. Shops 
chiefly occupied the ground floors. Some were 
the ordinary humble shops of Europeans; 
others were caves lit by a smoky lamp where 
Arabs lounged and smoked around the tailors 
or cobblers squatting at their work; others 
were Jewish, with Hebrew inscriptions. There 
were dark Arab cafés, noisy Italian wine shops, 
butchers’ stalls. Children of all ages played 
and screamed about the precipitous cobble- 
paved streets, and the shrill cries of Jewish 
women, sitting at their doors, rose in rebuke of 
husband or offspring. Not many lights ap- 
peared through the shuttered windows of the 
dark, high houses. Overhead between the two 
facades one saw a strip of paleness which one 
knew was the moonlit sky. Conversation with 
my companion being difficult —the top of his 
silk hat just reached my elbow—I strode along 
in silence, Anastasius trotting by my side. 
Many jeers and jests were flung at us as we 
passed, whereat he scowled terribly; but no 
one molested us. I am inclined to think that 
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Anastasius attributed this to fear of his fierce 
demeanor. If so, he was happy, as were the 
simple souls who flouted; and this reflection 
kept my mind serene. 

Presently we turned into a wide and less 
poverty-stricken street, which I felt sure we 
could have reached by a less tortuous and 
malodorous path. A few yards down we came 
to a dark porte-cochére. The dwarf halted, 
crossed, so as to read the number by the gas 
lamp, and, joining me, said: 

“It is here. Have you your visiting cards 
ready?” 

I nodded. We proceeded down the dark 
entry till we came to a slovenly, ill-kept glass 
box lit by a small gas jet whence emerged a 
slovenly, ill-kept man. This was the con- 
cièrge. Anastasius addressed a remark to him 
which I did not catch. 

“Ан fond de la cour, troisième a gauche," 
said the concierge. 

As yet there seemed to be nothing peculiarly 
perilous about the adventure. We crossed the 
cobble-paved courtyard and mounted an evil- 
smelling stone staircase, blackened here and 
there by the occasional gas jets. On the third 
landing we halted. Anastasius put up his hand 
and gripped mine. 

“Two strong men together,” said he, “ 
fear nothing." 

I confess my only fear was lest the con- 
founded revolver which swung insecurely in my 
hip pocket might go off of its own accord. I did 
not mention this to my companion. He raised 
his hat, wiped his brow, and rang the bell. 

The door opened about six inches, and a 
man's dark mustachioed face appeared. 

“Vous désirez, Messieurs?" 

As I had not the remotest idea what we de- 
sired, I let Anastasius be spokesman. 

“Here is an English milord,” said Anasta- 
sius boldly, **who would like to be admitted 
for the evening to the privileges of the Club." 

* Enter, gentlemen," said the man, who ap- 
peared to be the porter. 

We found ourselves in a small vestibule. In 
front of us was a large door, on the right a 
small one, both closed. At a table by the large 
door sat a dirty, out-of-elbows raven of a man 
reading a newspaper. The latter looked up 
and addressed me. 

“You wish to enter the Club, Monsieur?” 

I had no particular longing to do so, but I 
politely answered that such was my desire. 

“Tf you will give me your visiting-card, I 
will submit it to the Secrétariat.” 

I produced my card; Anastasius thrust a 
pencil into my hand. 

* Write my name on it, too." 
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I obeyed. The raven sent the porter with 
the card into the room to the right and resumed 
the perusal of his soiled newspaper. I looked 
at Anastasius. The little man was quivering 
with excitement. The porter returned after 
a few minutes with a couple of pink oval cards, 
which he handed to each of us. I glanced at 
mine. On it was inscribed: “Cercle Africain 
d'Alger. Carte de Membre Honoraire. Une 
soirée." And there was a line for the Honorary 
Member's signature. The raven man dipped 
a pen in the ink-pot in front of it and handed 
it to me. 

“Will vou sign, Messieurs 2” 

We executed this formality; he retained the 
cards, and, opening the great door, said: 

* Entrez, Messieurs. 

The door closed behind us. It was simply 
а fripot, a gambling den. And all this solemn 
farce of Secrélariats and cartes d'entrée to 
obtain admission! It is curious how the bureau- 
cratic instinct is ingrained in the French 
character. 

It was a large, ill-ventilated room, blue with 
cigarette and cigar smoke. Some thirty men 
were sitting or standing around a baccarat table 
in the center, and two or three groups hung 
around écarté tables in the corners. A person- 
age who looked like a slightly moreprosperous 
brother of the raven outside and wore a dinner- 
jacket promenaded the room with the air of 
one in authority. He scrutinized us carefully 
from a distance; then advanced and greeted us 
politely. 

“You have chosen an excellent evening,” 
said he. “Тһеге are a great many people and 
the banks are large." 

He bowed and passed on. A dingy waiter 
took our hats and coats and hung them up. 
Anastasius plucked me by the sleeve. 

“Tf you don't mind staking a little for the 
sake of appearances, I shall be grateful." 

I whispered: “Сап you tell me now, my 
dear Professor, for what reason you have 
brought me to this gaming hell?” 

He looked up at me out of his mournful eyes 
and murmured: ‘‘Patienza, lieber Herr.” 
Then, spying a vacant place behind the chairs 
at the baccarat table, he darted thither and I 
followed in his wake. There must have been 
about a couple of hundred louis in the bank, 
which was held by a rather handsome, dissi- 
pated, middle-aged man who had run to fat. 
His black hair, cropped short, stood up like a 
shoe brush, and when he leaned back in his 
chair a roll of flesh rose above his collar. I dis- 
liked the fellow for his unhealthiness and for 
the hard mockery in his puffy eyes. The com- 
pany seemed fairly homogeneous in its raffish- 
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ness, though here and there appeared a thin, 
aristocratic face with gray mustache and 
pointed beard and the homely, anxious visage 
of a small tradesman. But in bulk it looked an 
ugly, seedy crowd, with unwashed bodies and 
unclean souls. I noticed an Italian or two, and 
a villainous Englishman with a face like that 
of a dilapidated horse. A glance at the table 
plastered with silver and gold showed me that 
they were playing with a five-franc minimum. 

Anastasius drew a handful of louis from his 
pocket and staked one. I staked a five-franc 
piece. The cards were dealt, the banker ex- 
posed a nine, the highest number, and the 
croupier's flat spoon swept the table. A mur- 
mur arose. The banker was having the luck 
of Satan. 

“Не always protects me, the good fellow," 
laughed the banker, who had overheard the 
remark. 

Again we staked, again the hands were dealt. 
Our /ableau, or end of the table, won; the 
other lost. The croupier threw the coins in 
payment. I let my double stake lie, and so did 
Anastasius. At the next croup we lost again. 
The banker stuffed his winnings into his pocket 
and declared a suite. The bank was put up to 
auction and was eventually knocked down to 
the same personage for fifty louis. The horse- 
headed Englishman cried *''banco," which 
means that he would play the banker for the 
whole amount. The hands were dealt, the 
Englishman lost and the game started afresh 
with a hundred louis in the bank. The pro- 
ceedings began to bore me. Even if my expe- 
rience of life had not suggested that scrupulous 
fairness and honor were not the guiding prin- 
ciples of such an assemblage, I should have 
taken little interest in the game. I am a great 
believer in the wholesomeness of compounding 
for sins you are inclined to by damning those 
you have no mind to. It aids the nice balance 
of life. And gambling is one of the sins I de- 
light to damn. The rapid getting of money 
has never appealed to me, who have always had 
sufficient for my moderately Epicurean needs, 
and least of all did it appeal to me now when 
I was on the brink of my journey to the land 
where French gold and banknotes were not in 
currency. І repeat, therefore, that I was bored. 

“If the perils of the adventure don’t begin 
soon, my dear Professor,” I whispered, ‘І shall 
go to sleep standing.” 

Again he asked for patience, and staked a 
hundred-franc note. At that moment the man 
sitting at the table in front of him rose, and the 
dwarf slipped swiftly into his seat. He won 
his hundred-francs and made the same stake 
again. It was obvious that the little man did 
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not damn gambling. It was a sin to which he 
appeared peculiarly inclined. The true in- 
wardness of the perilous adventure began to 
dawn on me. He had come here to make the 
money wherewith he could further his gigantic 
combinations. All this mystery was part of his 
childish cunning. I hardly knew whether to 
box the little creature’s ears, to box my own, or 
to laugh. I compromised with a smile, on the 
last alternative, and, baccarat being a dreary 
game to watch, I strolled off to the nearest 
écarté table and to justify my presence in the 
room backed one of the players. 

Presently my attention was called to the bac- 
carat table by a noise as of some dispute, and, 
turning, I saw the gentleman in the dinner- 
jacket hurrying to what appeared to be the 
storm center, the place where Anastasius was 
sitting. Suspecting some minor peril, I left the 
écarté players and joined the gentleman in the 
dinner-jacket. It seemed that the hand, which 
is played in rotation by those seated at each 
tableau or half-table, had come round for the 
first time to Anastasius, and objection had been 
taken to his playing it, on the score of his 
physical appearance. The dwarf was pro- 
testing vehemently. He had played baccarat 
in all the clubs of Europe and had never re- 
ceived such treatment. It was infamous; it 
was insulting. The malcontents of the punt 
paid little heed to his remonstrances. They 
resented the entrusting of their fortunes to one 
whose chin barely rose above the level of the 
table. The banker lit a cigarette and sat back 
in his chair, with a smile of mockery. His atti- 
tude brought up the superfluous flesh about his 
chin and the roll of fat at the back of his neck. 
With his mustache en croc and his shoe-brush 
hair I have rarely seen a more sensual-looking 
desperado. 

“ But, gentlemen," said he, “I see no objec- 
tion whatever to Monsieur playing the hand.” 

“Naturally,” retorted a voice, ''since it 
would be to your advantage." 

'The raven in the dinner-jacket commanded 
silence. "Gentlemen, I decide that according 
to the rules of the game Monsieur is entitled to 
play the hand." 

*Bravo!" exclaimed one or two of my 
friend's supporters. 

“C'est idiot!” growled the malcontents. 

* Messieurs, faites vos jeux," cried the 
croupier. 

The stakes were laid, the banker looked 
around, estimating the comparative values of 
the two tableaux. Anastasius had backed his 
hand with a pile of louis. To encourage him 
and to conciliate the hostile punt, I threw down 
a hundred-franc note. 
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“Les jeux sont faits. Rien ne va plus." 

The banker dealt—two cards to-each /a- 
bleau, two to himself. Anastasius, trembling 
with nervous excitement, stretched out a pal- 
sied, pudgy little hand toward the cards. He 
drew them face downward toward him and 
peeped at them in the most approved manner 
and in a husky voice called for an extra card. 

The card dealt, face upward, was a five. 
The banker turned up his own cards, a two 
and a four making a point of six. Naturally he 
stood. Anastasius did nothing. 

“Show your cards—show your cards," cried 

several voices. 
. He turned over the two cards originally 
dealt to him. They were a king and a nine— 
making the natural nine, the highest point, 
and he had actually asked for another card. 
It was the unforgivable sin. The five that had 
been dealt to him brought his point to four. 
There was a roar of indignation. Men with 
violent faces rose and cursed him and shook 
their fists at him. Others clamored that the 
coup was ineffective. They were not going 
to be at the mercy of an idiot who knew nothing 
of the game. The hand must be dealt over 
again. 

“Jamais de la vie!” shouted the banker. 

“Le coup est bon,” cried the raven in author- 
ity and the croupier’s spoon hovered over the 
tableau. But the horse-headed Englishman 
clutched the two louis he had staked. He was 
damned and a great many other things if he 
would lose his money that way. The raven in 
the dinner-jacket darted round and, bending 
over him, caught him by the wrist. Two or 
three others grabbed their stakes and swore 
they would not pay. The banker rose and 
went to the rescue of his gains. There was 
screaming and shouting and struggling and 
riot indescribable. Those round about us went 
on cursing Anastasius, who sat quite still, with 
quivering lips, as helpless as a rabbit. The 
raven tore his way through the throng around 
the Englishman and came up to me, excited and 
disheveled. 

“It is all vour fault, Monsieur,” he shrieked, 
"for introducing into the club a half-witted 
creature like that." 

“Yes, it’s your fault," cried a low-browed, 
uglv fellow, looking like a butcher in uneasy 
circumstances, who stood next me. Suddenly 
the avalanche of indignation fell upon my head. 
Angry, ugly men crowded round me and began 
to curse me instead of the dwarf. Cries arose: 
** Jetez-les à la porte!" The adventure began 
indeed to grow idiotically perilous. I had 
never yet been thrown out of doors in my life. 
T objected strongly to the idea. It might pos- 
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sibly hurt my body and would certainly offend 
my dignity. I felt that I could not make my 
exit through the portals of life with the urbanity 
on which I counted if as a preparatory step 
I had been thrown out of a gambling hell. 
There were only two things to be done. Either 
I must whip out my ridiculous revolver and do 
some free shooting, or I must make an appeal 
to the lower feelings of the assembly. I chose 
the latter alternative. With a sudden move- 
ment I slipped through the angry and gesticu- 
lating crowd and leaped on a chair by one of the 
deserted écarté tables. Then I raised a com- 
manding arm, and, in my best election-meeting 
voice, I cried: 

“Messieurs!” 

The unexpectedness of the maneuver caused 
instant silence. 

** As my friend and myself," I said, “are the 
cause of this unpleasant confusion, I shall be 
most happy to pay the banker the losses of the 
tableau.” 

I drew out and brandished my pocket-book, 
in which by a special grace of Providence there 
happened to be a considerable sum of money. 

Murmurs of approbation arose. Then the 
Englishman sang out: 

* But what about the money we would have 
won, if that little fool had played the game 
properly ?” 

The remark was received with cheers. 


“That amount, too,” said I, “I shall be 


happy to disburse.” 

There was nothing more to be said. as every- 
body, banker and punt, were satisfied. The 
raven in the dinner-jacket came up and in- 
formed me that my proposal solved the dith- 
culty. I besought him to make out the bill for 
my little entertainment as quickly as possible. 
'Then I dismounted from my chair and beck- 
oned to the dwarf, still sitting white and piteous, 
to join me. He obeyed like a frightened child 
who had been naughty. All his swagger and 
braggadocio were gone. His bosom heaved 
with suppressed sobs. He sat down on the 
chair I had vacated and buried his face on the 
écarté table. We remained thus aloof from the 
crowd, who were intent on the calculation at the 
baccarat table, which seemed to be conducted 
not without certain dispute. At last the raven 
in the dinner-jacket arrived with a note of the 
amount. It was two thousand three hundred 
francs. I gave him the notes and, taking Anas- 
tasius by the arm, led him to the door, where the 
waiter stood with our hats and coats. Before 
we could reach it, however, the banker, who 
had risen from his seat, crossed the room and 
addressed me. 

* Monsieur," said he, with an air of high- 
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bred courtesy, "I infinitely regret this un- 
pleasant affair and I thank you for your 
perfect magnanimity." 

I did not suggest that with equal magna- 
nimity he might refund the forty-six pounds that 
had found its way from my pocket to his, but I 
bowed with stiff politeness and made my exit 
with as much dignity as the attachment to my 
heels of the crestfallen Anastasius would permit. 

Outside I constituted myself the guide and 
took the first turning downhill, knowing that 
it would lead to the civilized center of the town. 
The dwarf's roundabout route was character- 
istic of his tortuous mind. We walked along 
for some time without saying anything. I 
could not find it in my heart to reproach the 
little man for the expensiveness (nearly a hun- 
dred pounds) of his perilous adventure, and he 
seemed too dazed with shame and humiliation 
to speak. At last when we reached, as I antic- 
ipated, the Square de la République, I patted 
him on the shoulder. 

“ Cheer up, my dear Professor," said I. “We 
both are acquainted with nobler things than 
the ins and outs of gaming hells.” 

He reeled to a bench under the palm trees 
and, bursting into tears, gave vent to his misery 
in the most incoherent language ever uttered 
by man. I sat beside him and vainly attempted 
consolation. 

* Ah, how mad I am! Ah, how contempti- 
ble! I dare not face my beautiful cats again! 
I dare not see the light of the sun (da lumiere 
der Sonne)! I have betrayed my trust. Ac- 
cursed be the cards! I, who had my gigantic 
combination! It is all gone. Beautiful lady, 
forgive me. Generous-hearted friend, forgive 
me. I am the most miserable of God's 
creatures." 

“It’s an accident that might happen to anv 
one," I said gently. ‘‘You were nervous. You 
looked at the cards, you mistook the nine for 
a ten, in which case you were right to call for 
another card." 

“It is not that," he wailed. ‘It is the spoil- 
ing of my combination, on which I have wasted 
sleepless nights. A curse on my mad folly! 
Do you know who the banker was?" 

“No,” said I. 

“He was Captain Vauvenarde, the husband 
of Madame Brandt." 


CHAPTER XIII 


Yov could have knocked me down with a 
feather. It is a trite metaphor, I know, but it 
is none the less excellent. I repeat, therefore, 
unblushingly, you could have knocked me 
down with a feather. I gasped. The little 
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man wiped his eyes. He was the tearfullest 
adult I have ever met, and I once knew an 
Italian prima donna with a temperament. 

“Captain Vauvenarde? That man with the 
shoe-brush hair and the rolls of fat at the back 
of his neck? Are you sure?” 

The dwarf nodded. ‘‘I set out from Eng- 
land to find him. I swore to the carissima 
signora that I would do so. I have done it," 
he added, with a faint return of his selí- 
confidence. 

“Well, I’m damned," said I, in my native 
tongue. 

I don't often use strong language, but the 
occasion warranted it. I was flabbergasted, 
bewildered, outraged, humiliated, delighted, 
incredulous, and generally turned topsy-turvy. 
In conversation one has no time for so mi- 
nute an analysis of one’s feelings. I therefore 
summed them up in the only word. Captain 
Vauvenarde! The wild goose of my absurd 
chase! Fourid by this flibbertigibbet of a fel- 
low, while I, Simon de Gex, erstwhile M.P., 
was fooling about War Offices and Regiments! 
It was grotesque. It was monstrous. It ought 
not to have been allowed. And yet it saved me 
a vast amount of trouble. 

“I’m damned,” said I. 

Anastasius had just enough English to under- 
stand. I suppose such is mortal degeneracy, 
that it is the most widely understood word in 
the universe. 

«Апа I," said he, “ат eternally beaten. I 
am trampled under foot and shall never be 
able to hold up my head again." 

Whereupon he renewed his lamentations. 
For some time I listened patiently and from his 
disconnected remarks I gathered that he had 
gone to the Cerde Africain in view of his gigan- 
tic combinations, but that the demon of gam- 
bling taking possession of him had almost 
driven them from his mind. Eventually he had 
lost control of his nerves, a cloud had spread 
over his brain and he had committed the un- 
speakable blunder which led to disaster. 

“To think that I should have tracked him 
down—for this!” he exclaimed tragically. 

“What beats me,” I cried, ‘‘is how the deuce 
you managed to track him down. Your mag- 
nificent intellect, I suppose"—I spoke gently 
and not in open sarcasm—"' enabled you to get 
on the trail." 

He brightened at the compliment. *'Yes, 
that was it. Listen. I come to Algiers, the last 
place he was heard of. I go to the cafés. Ilis- 
ten like a detective to conversations. I creep 
behind soldiers talking. I find out nothing. 
Task at the shops. They think I am crazy, but 
Anastasius Papadopoulos has a brain larger 
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than theirs. I go to my old friend the secretary 
of the theater where I have exhibited the mar- 
vellous performance of my cats. I say to him, 
‘When have you a date for me?’ He says, 
‘Next year.’ I make а note of it. We talk. 
He knows all Algiers. I say to him,‘What has 
become of Captain Vauvenarde of the Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique?? I say it carelessly as if the 
Captain were an old friend of mine. The sec- 
retary laughs. ‘Haven’t you heard? The 
Captain was chased from the regiment p 

“The deuce he was,” I interjected. 

“ Оп account of something," said Anastasius. 
“The secretary could not tell what. Perhaps 
he cheated at cards. The officers said so. 
‘Where is he now?’ I ask. ‘Why, in Algiers. 
He is the most famous gambler in the town. 
He is every night at the Cercle Africain, and 
some people believe that it belongs to him.’ 
My friend the secretary asks me why I am so 
anxious to discover Captain Vauvenarde. I do 
not betray my secret. When I do not wish to 
talk I close my lips and they are sealed like the 
tomb. I am the model of discretion. You, 
Monsieur, with the high-bred delicacy of the 
English statesman, have not questioned me 
about my combinations. I appreciate it. But, 
if you had, though it broke my heart, I should 
not have answered.” 

“Iam not going to pry into your schemes,” 
I said, ‘‘but there are one or two things I must 
understand. How do you know the banker 
was Captain Vauvenarde?” 

“I saw him several times in Marseilles with 
the carissima signora.” 

“Then how was it he did not recognize you 
to-night?” 

“Twas then but an acquaintance of Madame, 
not her intimate friend, counselor, champion 
as Тат now. I did not have the honor of being 
presented to Captain Vauvenarde. I went to- 
night to make sure of my man, to play the first 
card in my gigantic combination—but alas!— 
But no!" He rose and thumped his little chest. 
“I feel my courage coming back. My will is 
stiffening into iron. When the carissima sig- 
nora arrives in Algiers she will find she has a 
champion!” 

“How do you know she is coming to Al- 
giers?” I asked, startled. 

* As soon as I learned that Captain Vau- 
venarde was here," he replied proudly, “I sent 
her a telegram. ‘Husband found, come at 
once. I know she is coming, for she has not 
answered." 

An idea occurred to me. **Did you sign your 
name and address on the telegram?” 

He approached me confidentially as I sat 
and wagged a cunning finger. 
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"In matters of life and death, never give 
your name and address." 

As Professor Anastasius Papadopoulos was 
himself again, and as I began to sneeze, for the 
night was chilly, I rose and suggested that we 
might adjourn this conference till the morrow. 
He acquiesced, saying that all was not lost and 
that he still had time to mature his combina- 
tions. We crossed the road and I hailed a cab 
standing by the Café d’Alger. I offered Anas- 
tasius to drive him to his hotel, but he declined 
politely. We shook hands. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “I have to make my 
heartfelt apologies for having caused you so 
painful, so useless and so expensive an evening. 
As for the last aspect—I will repay vou." 

** You will do no such thing, Professor," said 
I. “ Му evening has, on the contrary, been par- 
ticularly useful and instructive. I wouldn't 
have missed it for the world.” 

And I drove off homeward, glad to be in my 
own company. 

Here was an imbroglio! The missing hus- 
band found and, like most missing husbands, 
found to be entirely undesirable. And Lola, 
obviously imagining her summons to be from 
me, was at that moment speeding hither as fast 
as The Maréchal Bugeaud could carry her. 
If I had discovered Captain Vauvenarde in- 
steadof Anastasius, Iwould haveanathematized 
him as the most meddlesome, crazy little mar- 
plot that ever looked like Napoleon III. 
But as the credit of the discovery belonged to 
him and not to me, I could only anathematize 
myself for my dilettanteism in the capacity of 
a Private Inquiry Agent. 

I went to bed and slept badly. The ludi- 
crous scenes of the evening danced before my 
eyes: the smoke-filled, sordid room, the ignoble 
faces round the table, the foolish hullabaloo, 
the collapse of Anastasius, my melodramatic 
intervention and the ironical courtesy of the 
fleshy Captain Vauvenarde. Also, in the small 
hours of the night, Anastasius's gigantic com- 
binations assumed a less trivial aspect. What 
lunatic scheme was being hatched behind that 
domelike brow? His object in taking me to 
the Club was obvious. He could not have got 
in save under my protection. But what he 
had reckoned upon doing when he got there 
Heaven and Anastasius Papadopoulos only 
knew. I was also worried by the confounded 
little pain inside. 


On the following afternoon I went down to 
meet the steamer from Marseilles. I more than 
expected to find the dwarf on the quay, but to 
my relief he was not there. I had purposely 
kept my knowledge of Lola's movements a se- 
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cret from him, as I desired as far as possible to 
conduct affairs without his crazy intervention. 
I was not sorry, too, that he had not availed 
himself of my proposal to visit me that morn- 
ing and continue our conversation of the night 
before. The grotesque as a decoration of life 
is valuable; as the main feature it gets on your 
nerves. 

I stood on the sloping stone jetty among the 
crowd of Arab porters and Europeans, and 
watched the vessel waddle in. Lola and I, 
catching sight of each other at the same time, 
waved handkerchiefs in an imbecile manner, 
and when the vessel came alongside, and dur- 
ing the tedious process of mooring, we regarded 
each other with photographic smiles. She was 
wearing a squirrel coat and a toque of the same 
fur, and she looked more like a splendid wild 
animal than ever. Something inside me—not 
the little pain—but what must have been my 
heart, throbbed suddenly at her beauty, and the 
throb was followed by a sudden sense of shock 
at the realization of my keen pleasure at the 
sight of her. A wistful radiance shone in her 
face as she came down the gangway. 

“Oh, how kind, how good, how splendid of 
you to meet me!" she cried as our hands 
clasped.- “I was dreading, dreading, dreading 
that it might be some one else.” 

“And yet you came straight through,” said 
I, still holding her hand—or rather allowing 
hers to encircle mine in the familiar grip. 

* Didn't you command me to do so?” 

I could not explain matters to her then and 
there among the hustle of passengers and the 
bustle of porters. Besides, Rogers, who had 
come down with the hotel omnibus, was at my 
side, touching his hat. 

“I have ordered you a room and a private 
sitting-room with a balcony facing the sea. 
Put yourself in charge of me and your luggage 
in charge of Rogers and dismiss all thoughts 
of worry from your mind." 

“You are so restful,” she laughed, as we 
moved off. 

Then she scanned my face and said falter- 
ingly, “How thin and worn you look! Are 
you worse?” 

“Tf you ask me such questions,” said I, 
“PI leave you with the luggage in charge of 
Rogers. І am in resplendent health.” 

She murmured that she wished she could 
believe me, and took my arm as we walked 
down the jetty to the waiting cab. 

“It’s good to hear your voice again,” I said. 
“Its a lazy voice and fits in with the lazy 
South ”—I pointed to the burnous-enveloped 
Arabs sleeping on the parapet. “It’s out of 
place in Cadogan Gardens." 
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She laughed her low, rippling laugh. It was 
music very pleasant to hear after the somewhat 
shrill cachinnation of the Misses Bostock of 
South Shields. I was so pleased that I gave 
half a franc to a pestilential Arab shoeblack. 

“That was nice of you,” she said. 

“It was the act of an imbecile,” I retorted. 
**[ have now rendered it impossible for me to 
enter the town again. How is Dale?" 

She started. “Нез well. Busy with his 
election. I saw him the dav before I left. 
I didn't tell him I was coming to Algiers. 
I wrote from Paris." 

“Telling him the reason?” 

She faced me and met my eyes and said 
shortly: 

“No.” 

“Oh,” said I. 

This brought us to the cab. We entered and 
drove away. Then, leaning back and looking 
straight in front of her, she grasped my wrist 
and said: 

** Now, my dear friend, tell me all and get it 
over." 

* My dear Madame Brandt ” I began. 

She interrupted me. ‘‘For goodness’ sake, 
don’t you call me that. It makes a cold shiver 
run down my back. I’m either Lola to you or 
nothing." 

“Then, my dear Lola,” said I, “the first 
thing I must tell you is that I did not send for 
you." 

“What do you mean? The telegram—— ?” 

“Tt was sent by Anastasius Papadopoulos.” 

“Anastasius?” She bent forward and 
looked at me. ‘‘What is he doing here?” 

“Heaven knows," said I. “But what he 
has done has been to find Captain Vauvenarde. 
I am glad he has done that, but I am deeply 
sorry he sent vou the telegram.” 

“Sorry? Why?" 

* Because there was no reason for your 
coming," I said with unwonted gravity. “It 
would have been better if you had staved in 
London and it will be best if you will take the 
boat back again to-morrow.” 


She remained silent for a while. Then she 
said in a low voice: 

“He won't have me?” 

“He hasn't been asked,” I said. “He will, 


as far as I can command the situation, never 
be asked." 

On that I had fullv determined; and, when 
she inquired the reason, I told her. 

“I proposed that you should reunite your- 
self with an honorable though somewhat mis- 
guided gentleman. I’ve had the reverse of 
pleasure of meeting Captain Vauvenarde, and 
I regret to say though he is still misguided, he 
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can scarcely be termed honorable. The term 
gentleman has still to be accurately defined." 

She made a writhing movement of im- 
patience. 

“Tell me straight out what he's doing in 
Algiers. You're trying to make things easy 
for me. It's the way of your class. It isn't 
the way of mine. I'm used to brutality. I 
like it better. Why did he leave the army, and 
why is he. in Algiers?” 

“If you prefer the direct method, my dear 
Lola," said I—and the name came quite trip- 
pingly on mv tongue—*'I'll employ it. Your 
husband has apparently been kicked out of the 
army and is now running a gambling hell.” 

She took the blow bravely; but it turned her 
face haggard like a paroxysm of physical pain. 
After a few moments’ silence she said: 

“It must have been awful for him. He was 
a proud man." 

“ Не is changed," I replied gently. ‘‘Pride 
is too hampering a quality for a Knight of 
Industry to keep in his equipment." 

“Tell me how you met him,” she said. 

I rapidly sketched the whole absurd history, 
from my encounter with Anastasius Papado- 
poulos in Marseilles to my parting with him 
on the previous night. I softened down, as 
much as I could, the fleshiness of Captain 
Vauvenarde and the rolls of fat at the back of 
his neck, but I portrayed the villainous physi- 
ognomies of his associates very neatly. I 
concluded by repeating my assertion that our 
project had proved itself to be abortive. 

“Не must be pretty miserable,” said Lola. 

“Devil a bit,” ‘said I. 

She did not answer, but settled herself more 
comfortably in the carriage and relapsed into 
mournful silence. I, having said my say, lit 
a cigarette. Save for the clanging past of an 
upward or downward tram, the creeping drive 
up the hill through the long winding street was 
very quiet; and, as we mounted higher and left. 
the shops behind, the only sounds that broke 
the afternoon stillness were the driver’s rau- 
cous admonition to his horses and the wind 
in the trees by the wayside. At different 
points the turns of the road brought to view 
the panorama of the town below and the calm 
sweep of the bay. 

“Exquisite, isn’t it?" I said, at last, with an 
indicative wave of the hand. 

"What's the good of anything being ex- 
quisite when you feel moldy ?” 

“It may help to charm away the moldiness. 
Beauty is eternal and moldiness only tem- 
poral. The sun will go on shining and the sea 
will go on changing color long after our pains 
and joys have vanished from the world. 
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Nature is pitilessly indifferent to human 
emotion.” 

“If so," she said, her intuition finding the 
weakness of my slipshod argument, ‘how can 
it touch human moldiness ?” 

“I don't know," said I. “Тһе poets will 
tell you. All you have to do is to lie on the 
breast of the Great Mother and vour heartache 
will go from you. I’ve never tried it myself, 
as I’ve never been afflicted with heartache.” 

“Is that true?" she asked, womanlike, 
catching at the personal. 

I smiled and nodded. 

"Im glad, on your account," she said 
sincerely. “Its the very devil of an ache. 
I’ve always had it.” 

“Poor Lola," said I, prompted by my ac- 
quired instinct of eumoiriety, '*I wish I could 
cure you.” 

* You?" She gave a short little laugh and 
then turned her head away. 

“I had a very comfortable crossing," she 
remarked a moment later. 


I gave her into the keeping of the manager 
of the hotel, and did not see her again until she 
came down somewhat late for dinner. I met 
her in the vestibule. She wore a closely fitting 
brown dress which in color matched the bronze 
of her hair and in shape showed off her lithe 
and generous figure. 

I thought it my duty to cheer her by a well- 
deserved compliment. 

* Are you aware," I said, with a low bow, 
“that you're a remarkably handsome woman ?” 

A perfectly unnecessary light came into her 
eves and a superfluous flush to her cheeks. 
“Tf I’m at least that to you, I’m happy," she 
said. 

*' You're that to the dullest vision. Follow 
the maitre d'hiótel," said I, as we entered the 
salle à manger, “апа Ill walk behind in re- 
elected glory.” 

We made an effective entrance. I declare 
there was a perceptible rattle of soup-spoons 
laid down by the retired colonels and maiden 
ladies, as we passed by. Colonel Bunnion 
returned my nod of greeting in the most dis- 
tracted fashion and gazed at Lola with the 
frank admiration of the British cavalry officer. 
I felt foolishly proud and exhilarated and gave 
her at my table the seat commanding a view 
of the room. I then ordered a bottle of cham- 
pagne, which I am forbidden to touch. 

“It isn’t often that I have the pleasure of 
dining with you,” I said, by way of apology. 

“This is the very first time,” she said. 

“And it’s not going to be the last," I de- 
clared. 
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“I thought yop were going to ship me back 
to Marseilles to-morrow.” 

She laughed, lazily, meeting my eyes. 1 
smiled. 

“It would be inhuman. 
days’ rest." 

Indeed, now she was here I had a curious 
desire to keep her. I regarded the failure oi 
my eumoirous little plans with more than 
satisfaction. I had done my best. I had 
found (through the dwarf's agency) Captain 
Vauvenarde. I had satished myself that he 
was an outrageous person thoroughly dis- 
qualified from becoming Lola's husband, and 
there was an end of the matter. Meanwhile 
fate (again through the agency of Anastasius) 
had brought her many hundreds of miles away 
from Dale and had, moreover, brought her to 
me. I was delighted. I patted Destiny on 
the back, and drank his health in excellent 
Pommery. Lola did not know in the least 
what I meant, but she smiled amiably and 
drank the toast. It was quite a merry dinner. 
Lola threw herself into my mood, and jested 
as if she had never heard of an undesirable 
husband who had been kicked out of the 
French Army. We talked of many things. I 
described in fuller detail my adventure with 
Anastasius and Sanpiquet and we laughed over 
thedebt of fifteen sous and the elaborate receipt. 

“Anastasius,” she said, ‘‘is childish in many 
ways—the doctors have a name for it——” 

* Arrested development.” 

“That’s it—but he is absolutely cracked on 
one point—the poisoning of my horse Sultan— 
he has reams of paper which he calls the 
dossier of the crime—you never saw such a 
collection of rubbish in your life. I cried over 
it. And he is so proud of it, poor little, little 
chap.” She laughed suddenly. “I should 
love to have seen you hobnobbing with him 
and Sanpiquet.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

** You're so aristocratic looking," she did me 
the embarrassing honor to explain, in her 
direct fashion. “ You're my idea of an English 
duke.” : 

“My dear Lola," I replied, **you're quite 
wrong. The ordinary English duke is a stout, 
middle-aged gentleman with a beard, and he 
generally wears thick knickerbockers and 
shocking bad hats.” 

“Do you know any?” 

“Two or three," I admitted. 

“And duchesses too?" 

I again pleaded guilty. In these democratic 
days, if one is engaged in public and social 
affairs one can't help running up against them. 
It is their fault, not mine. 


I allow you a few 
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** Do tell me about them " said Lola, with 
her elbows on the table. 

I told her. 

“And are earls and countesses just the 
same?" she asked with a disappointed air. 

“Just the same," I sighed, ‘‘only worse. 
They’re so ordinary that you can’t pick them 
out from common misters and missuses.” 

Saying this I rose, for we had finished our 
dessert, and proposed coffee in the lounge. 
There we found Colonel Bunnion at so wilful 
a loose end that I could not find it in my heart 
to refuse him an introduction to Lola. He 
manifested his delight by lifting the skirt of 
his dinner-jacket with his hands and rising on 
his spurs like a bantam cock. I left her to him 
for a moment and went over to say a civil word 
to the Misses Bostock of South Shields. I 
regret to say I noticed a certain frigidity in 
their demeanor. The well-conducted man in 
South Shields does not go out one night with a 
revolver tucked away in the pockets of his 
dress-suit, and turn up the next evening with 
a striking-looking lady with bronze hair. Such 
goings on are seen on the stage in South 
Shields—in melodrama—and they are the 
goings on of the villain. In the eyes of the 
gentle ladies my reputation was gone. I was 
trying to rehabilitate myself when the chasseur 
brought me a telegram. I asked permission 
to open it and stepped aside. 

The words of the telegram were like a ringing 
box on the ears. 

“Tell me immediately why Lola has joined 
you in Algiers. KYNNERSLEY." 

Not “айе,” mark you, as he has signed 
himself ever since I knew him in Eton collars, 
but ‘‘Kynnersley.” Why has Lola joined 
you? Why have you run off with Lola? 
What's the reason of this treacherous abduc- 
tion? Account for yourself immediately. 
Stand and deliver. I stood there gaping at 
the words like an idiot, my blood tingling at 
the implied accusation. The peremptoriness 
of it! The impudence of the boy! The wild 
extravagance of the idea! And yet, while my 
head was reeling with one buffet a memory 
arose and gave me another on the other side. 
I remembered the preposterous attitude in 
which Dale had found us when he rushed from 
Berlin into Lola’s drawing-room. 

I took the confounded telegram into a re- 
mote corner of the lounge, like a dog with a 
bone, and growled over it for a time until the 
humor of the situation turned the growl into 
a chuckle. Had I been in sound health and 
strength the idea of running off with Lola 
would have been absurd. But for me, in my 
present eumoirnys disposition of mind, for me, 
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a half-disembodied spirit who had cast all vain 
and disturbing human emotions into the mud 
of Murglebed-on-Sea, for me who had a spirit’s 
calm disregard for the petty passions and 
interests of mankind and who walked through 
the world with no other object than healing a 
few human woes, for me who already saw 
Death on the other side of the river and found 
serious occupation in exchanging airy badinage 
with him, for me with an abominable little pain 
inside inexorably eating my life out and wasting 
me away literally and perceptibly like a shadow 
and twisting me up half a dozen times a day 
in excruciating agony—for me in this delec- 
table condition of soul and this deplorable 
condition of body to think of running hundreds 
of miles from home away with—to say the 
least of it—so inconvenient a creature as a big 
bronze-haired woman—the idea was inex- 
pressibly and weirdly comic. 

I stepped into the drawing-room close by and 
drew up a telegram to Dale. 

“Lady summoned by Papadopoulos on 
private affairs. Avoid lunacy save for party 
purposes. SIMON." 

Then I joined Lola and Colonel Bunnion. 
She was lying back in her laziest and most 
pantherine attitude, and she looked up at me 
as I approached with eyes full of velvet softness. 
For the life of me I could not help feeling glad 
that they were turned on me and not on Dale 
Kynnersley. 

Almost immediately the elder Miss Bostock 
came up to claim the Colonel for bridge. He 
rose reluctantly. 

“I suppose it's no use asking you to make 
a fourth, Mr. de Gex," she asked after the 
manner of her kind. 

“Tm afraid not,” I replied sweetly. Where- 
upon she rescued the Colonel from the syren 
and left me alone with her. I lit a cigarette 
and sat by her side. As she did not stir or 
speak, I asked whether she was tired. 

“Not very. I’m thinking. Do you know 
you’ve taught me an awful lot?” 

“I? What can I have taught you?” 

“The way people like yourself look at 
things. I’m treating Dale abominably. I 
didn't realize it before.” 

Now why on earth did she bring Dale in 
just at that moment ? 

“Indeed?” said I. 

She nodded her head and said in her lan- 
guorous voice: 

* He's over head and ears in love with me 
and thinks I care for him. I don't. I don't 
care a brass button for him. I'm a bad in- 
fluence in his life and the sooner I take myself 
out of it the better. Don't you think so?" 
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"DON'T MAKE ME CRY, I'M VERY NEAR IT" 
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** You know my opinion,” I said. 

** If I had followed your advice at first," she 
continued, ‘‘we needn't have had all this com- 
motion. And yet I'm not sorry." 

** What do you propose to do?" I asked. 

** Before deciding I shall see my husband." 

** You'll do no such thing," said I. 

She smiled. “I shall." 

I protested. Captain Vauvenarde had put 
himself outside the pale. He was not fit to 
associate with decent women. What object 
could she have in meeting him? 

“I want to judge for myself," she replied. 

**Judge what? Surely not whether he is 
eligible as a husband ?" i 

*' Yes," she said. 

“But, my dear Lola," I cried, “the notion is 
as crazy as any of Anastasius Papadopoulos's. 
Of course, as soon as he learns vou're a rich 
woman, he'll want to live with you, and use 
your money for his gambling hell." 

“T am going to meet him," she said 
quietly. 

“I forbid it.” 

** You're too late, dear friend. I wrote him 
a letter before dinner and sent it to the Cercle 
Africain by special messenger. I also wrote 
to Anastasius. I asked them both to see me 
to-morrow morning. "That's why I've been so 
gay this evening." 

At the sight of my blank face she laughed, 
and with one of her lithe movements rose from 
her chair. I rose too. 

“Аге you angry with me?” 

“I thought I had walked out of a night- 
mare," I said. “І find I’m still in it.” 

“Ви don't be angry with me. It was the 
only way.” 
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“The only way to, or out of, what?" I 
asked bewildered. 

“Never mind.” 

She looked at me with a singular expression 
in her slumbrous eyes. It was sad, wistful, 
soothing, and gave me the idea of a noble 
woman making a senseless sacrifice. 

“There is no earthly reason to do this on 
account of Dale," I protested. 

“Dale has nothing to do with it." 

“Then who has?" 

* Anastasius Papadopoulos.” 

“I beg your pardon," I said rather stiffly, 
“for appearing to force your confidence. But 
as I first put the idea of joining your husband 
into your head and have enjoyed your confi- 
dence in the matter hitherto, I thought I might 
claim certain privileges.” 

As she had done before, she laid her hands 
on my shoulders—we were alone in the alcove 
—and looked me in the eyes. 

*Don't make me cry. Pm very near it. 
And I'm tired to-night, and I'm going to have 
a hellish time to-morrow. And I want you to 
do me a favor." 

** What is that?" 

“When I'm seeing my husband, I'd like to 
know that you were within call—in case I 
wanted vou; one never knows what may 
happen. You will come, won't you, if I send 
for you?” 

“TIm always at your service," I said. 

She released my shoulders and grasped my 
hand. 

** Good night," she said abruptly, and rushed 
swiftly out of the room, leaving me wondering 
more than I had ever wondered in my life at 
the inscrutable ways of women. 


To be continued 
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THE RAT 


A TRUE STORY OF A THIEF—AND THE CHANCE HE HAD 


BY 


THURSTON WELTON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


It is a known fact, among those whose work takes them to the many New York police precinct 
stations, that in the secrecy of the back room and in the cells many brutalities are practised. The 
list of fractured skulls caused by the police, and entered in the records as drunks, etc., will never 
be known. The incidents and facts used in this story have, for the most part, been drawn from 
my own personal experiences as an ambulance surgeon in New York. T. S. Welton, M.D. 


E was known to the 
police as the Rat. 
He had several 
aliases, but his real 
Christian and surnames had 
never been put into the records. 
His home was likewise a 
mystery. The Rat never told. 
Headquarters knew that he had 
served two terms''up the river." 
His pals called him a dip, 
because he could lift a watch 
or a wallet from an inner 
pocket with marvelous swift- 
ness and skill. Others termed 
him a bum. A bum is an 
individual who sleeps in his 
shoes. He was further classed 
as a tramp, because in sum- 
mer he beat his way on side- 
door Pullmans to Chicago 
and then down the vallev to 
New Orleans, or else made the 
hop-country his residence. 
Tramps select their tours as 
carefully as a Cook's agency. 
But to the police he was 
just the Rat, a small, thin, 
long-fingered, hawk - nosed, 
pig-eyed thief. 
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"A SMALL, THIN, LONG-FINGERED, 
HAWK-NOSED, PIG-EYED THIEF" 


It was one of those even- 
ings referred to in the morn- 


ing papers as ‘‘the coldest 
night since December 27, 


1872.” A wind drove the 
fine snow into the late-comer’s 
face, making the flesh sting as if 
pierced by so many white-hot 
needles. The Rat wandered 
down the deserted street,shiver- 
ing and chilled to the marrow. 
He came to a midnight 
mission, which he entered. 
'There he could thaw out and 
catch a few winks of sleep. 
I do not know the reasons, 
but when he again sought the 
street he had decided to live 
differently, to work, to be 
decent. Perhaps he would 
never:have lived up to his 
good resolutions; others;have, 
in the past, who were no better 
than he. To-day they are re- 
spected citizens. You have 
but to read the reports of the 
New York missions to know 
the histories of these men. It 
showed, however, that the Rat 
had a small bit of a heart. 


"RAPPED THE SOLES OF HIS FEET WITH A WEIGHTED NIGHTSTICK " 


Not having the ten cents with which to pro- 
cure a night's lodging in a filthy, evil-smelling 
abode called The Bedford House, he sought 
out a corner bakery, and threw himself upon 
the warm flaggings under the windows. Like 
most bums, he was soon fast asleep. 

Not long after there chanced by Burns, an 
officer of the law, eight months on the force. 
He had just been stimulated with a good 
“three fingers” at the family entrance of a 
saloon, “in right” with those higher up. 
Like most young ‘‘cops,”’ he was oj to make 
a record, and earn a star or two for bravery. 
He saw the form of the sleeping man, and, 
going over to him, rapped the soles of his feet 
with a weighted nightstick. 

The Rat, partly because of his previous en- 
vironment, and partly from surprise, for it is 
not a soothing sensation to have one’s half- 
frozen feet flayed, was up in a second with his 
fists closed. А 

In the dim light Burns saw and recognized 
his features. With a low howl of delight, he 
slashed his nightstick across the side of the 
Rat’s jaw. “Ни a thief first, talk after- 
ward,” is a slogan of the department. Ask 
the officer on your beat and he will tell you. 

Five minutes later Doctor Adams, ambu- 
lance surgeon of the Charity Hospital, turned 
in his bed, and took up the telephone receiver 


of the police wire, which was on a stand 
within reach. 

“Hello. Charity Hospital?" 
desk man at headquarters. 

"Yes. 'This you, Pete?" Doctor Adams 
answered. 

“Say, Doc, beat it to the 7octh Trecinct, 
They've got a tough guy down there who 
needs fixin' up." 

Doctor Adams was what is commonly 
termed a good fellow. He came from a good 
family, his mother was an ardent church 
worker, a sister did settlement work, and the 
nurses said that he was “awfully kind." So 
you see he must have been very sympathetic 
and humane. 

Twenty-odd minutes later, the collar of his 
big ulster over his ears, Doctor Adams en- 
tered the precinct house, greeted the lieuten- 
ant with a “rotten night," and made his way 
to the “back room." 

Do you know about the back room, a fea- 
ture of every New York station house? It is 
usually situated on the ground floor, in the 
rear, next to the cells. There the patrolmen 
and those on reserve duty loiter, read, smoke, 
and play their favorite game, dominoes. 
Surely mild men with simple pastimes. One 
part of the walls of this room is devoted to 
circulars with pictures and descriptions of 
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people “WANTED” for various reasons, and 
of *DESERTERS from the ARMY." On 
hooks along the rest of the walls hang the 
belts, clubs, and uniforms of the men. 

In this room ambulance surgeons perform 
their professional duties, and gaze, without 
blinking, at the seamy side of life. 

The Rat sat huddled on a chair, his face 
red with blood. Some eleven guardians of 
the commonwealth stood about in their shirt 
sleeves. 

Doctor Adams opened hts bag, and asked 
for a basin of warm water. 

“Got a tough guy here, Doc,” said one of 
the bystanders. ‘‘ Been up twice.” 

“Oh,” said Adams, ‘we can eat these wise 
members alive. Say, vou bum, keep vour 
head on the side or I'll put a swift one on 
your eve." 

The Rat was dazed and little heeded the 
words of the worthy medico. So the kind- 
hearted disciple of Aesculapius shoved the 
Rat's head back, hitting it against the wall 
with a thud. 

A knife of pain shot through the Rat’s 
brain; he felt a sensation of choking, and saw 
the flickering gaslight far away through blood- 
dimmed eyes. He did not reason the why; he 
only knew he suffered, that he wanted air, 
that he was hungry. So he tried to rise from 
the chair. 

To attempt to change a position when once 
so placed by the police and an ambulance 
surgeon is one of the worst of crimes. The 
letter and spirit of an unwritten law is broken 
and trampled in the dust. 

"Look out, he may have a knife hid," cried 
the doorman. 

Three “cops” rushed forward, but Adams 
dropped his needle and silkworm gut, and, with 
a vell, hit the Rat on the point of the chin. 

"Put him away that time," laughed the 
surgeon. 

Then the doctor finished his work. It is 
much easier to suture deep lacerations when 
the patient is unconscious. 

After it was over thev lighted their cigars 
and clav pipes, and showed their empty vanity 
by praising their valorous deed. 

"Guess Га better make him breathe a 
little ammonia," said Adams. “He is still 
ош.” 

In a few minutes the Rat was able to crawl 
to а cell, assisted by the jailer, who dragged 
him by the collar. After being thrown, for 
no other word can describe it, into a cell, 
Burns, the ambitious officer, went in and 
dealt him an ugly blow for good measure. 

Perhaps you are also unfamiliar with the 
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cells attached to the precinct houses. They 
are about three by seven feet in size. On the 
floor slats run longitudinally, as in a horse's 
stall. Nothing else is there to disturb the 
mental attitude of the inmate. Once in a 
great while the cells are cleansed, but usually 
they swarm with vermin. It was in one of 
these living hells the Rat was to spend the 
night. 

Doctor Adams was in the lieutenants' 
room, washing his hands, when Patrolman 
Schmidt put in his head, and in an expectant 
voice asked, “Think he can stand the water 
cure, Doc?" 

“Sure thing," replied Adams. 
me. I want to see the show." 

Five large-sized pails of cold water were 
carried to the lock-up room. Then all hands 
assembled. 

* Here's where you get the bath of your 
life, vou rummy," one laughed. 

With great glee, pail by pail the contents 
went through the bars, soaking the Rat to the 
skin. The Rat, having fallen into a comatose 
state, never moved. "This caused great dis- 
appointment, and, cursing their luck, the of- 
cers returned to the back room; resumed their 
games, and Doctor Adams, bag in hand, went 
out into the night, jumped upon the rear seat 
of the ambulance, and was hurried back to 
the hospital. 

At four А.М. headquarters told Adams that 
the 7ooth Precinct wanted to talk with him. 
In a few minutes he was again on his wav to 
the station house. 

* He's in bad shape," the doorman said. 

Doctor Adams went to the cell, examined 
the Rat, and returned to the lieutenant at the 
desk. 

"He's piked. Gone." 

“са” asked the lieutenant, 
frown. 

"Cold," answered Adams, with a wave of 
the hand. 

“Sav, Charley,” from the lieutenant, “fix 
up that report. Make it a fight. Some un- 
known trimmed the bum. Send me Smith 
and O'Brien. ГИ detail them to investigate. 
That covers us. That guy was a hard propo- 
sition all right." i 

“Its a coroner's case now,” 
lighting a cigarette. 
Jet me know about it. 
S‘long.” 

The next afternoon’s editions gave a few 
lines to the incident. They said that the Rat, 
a notorious crook, got into a fight with one of 
his former pals, that the motive was revenge, 
that the Rat was brutally beaten, and died 


“Wait for 
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said Adams, 
“Tf he starts a rumpus 
І can fix it up for you. 
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"ADAMS DROPPED HIS NEEDLE AND SILKWORM GUT, AND, 
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four hours later. The story wasn’t worth 

much, as it had very little human interest. 
The coroner did not kick up a fuss. He 

didn’t even examine the body, but accepted 


The sightseers asked to be shown about the’ 


place. 

“Charley,” said the lieutenant, “take these 
people around, and show and explain every- 
thing—everything." 
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the lieutenant's statements, and made out a 
death certificate. As no one came to claim the 
Rat's remains, he was carted away in the city's 
black wagon and buried in Potter's Field. 


In the back room six quiet-looking men 
were playing dominoes. They spoke in sub- 
dued tones. The place was strangely still. 

“Dear me! Such nice, peaceful souls," ex- 
claimed one of the women visitors. 


S it not about time that we raised our 
standards oi public service to a higher 
plane? That we began to demand the 
right to judge men in office by other 
measures than those of legality and labored 
explanations? That we be allowed the privilege 
of legitimate surmise, the permissible deduc- 
tions-from-circumstances that we should most 
certainly use in selecting a servant or a business 
associate? At present we are to believe that if 
nothing illegal can be proved against a public 
servant, he is therefore competent to hold office, 
and we are thereby estopped from criticism. 
The result is an endless and confusing bicker- 
ing over technical legal points that leaves our 
minds uncertain. Why not sweep all this 
aside? Why not concede the point? Why not 
for once get to the solid basis of common sense, 
a privilege generally denied us in matters hav- 
ing to do with the law? Why not simply take 
over the right to sav of a man: You may be 
absolutely within the law; vou mav be abso- 
lutely honest in intention. That is not the 
question. Do vou think right? Tf vou do not, 
vou are not for us. 
It seems to me that this method тау prop- 
erly be applied to the cases of Richard A. 


Ballinger, Secretary of the Interior, and L. R. 
Glavis, field agent of the Land Office. 
Ballinger's connection with certain Alaska 
coal lands was strongly objected to by Glavis. 
Glavis failed absolutely to get satisfaction in ' 
his own department,—that of which Ballinger 
was the head,—so appealed outside it direct to 


the President. The President, investigating 
the matter, finds that Ballinger has done noth- 
ing illegal. Since that is so, then Glavis is 
guilty of a technical insubordination. On that 
ground he is summarily dismissed. Attorney- 
General Wickersham subsequently goes over 
the papers and makes the same report—that 
Ballinger has done nothing illegal, and there- 
fore his record is clear. 


A Point That Sticks in the Publics Mind 


Now the public's blind instincts in such mat- 
ters are likely to be correct. It has felt that the 
broad results of these men's activities has not 
justified the outcome. The fact remains that 
had Glavis not intervened to the extent of in- 
subordination, title to millions and millions of 
dollars worth of public land would have passed 
forever. Furthermore, this transfer would have 
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taken place directly under Ballinger. Given 
the element Ballinger we lose our coal. Inject 
the element G/avis and we save it. "Yet Bal- 
linger is approved and Glavis dismissed. You 
cannot get away from that. 

But when the public has attempted to go 
below the instinctive feeling of these broader 
ethics, it has found itself involved in compli- 
cated detail of asseveration and denial and ex- 
planation. Excuses are the easiest thing in the 
world to make convincing. If for a moment 
that statement does not carry conviction, re- 
flect on your experience with the incompetent 
chauffeur, factory man, house servant, the re- 
calcitrant office boy. You cannot refute or 
deny; you simply йге him! Those interested 
have gone over the records line by line. Line 
by line, the friends of Ballinger have ex- 
plained. The puzzled, unsatisfactory verdict 
at the end is that nothing illegal has been done. 

Very well, let us boldly admit that. The in- 
sistence on the importance of the point has 
misled us into thinking it means something. 
Ballinger has done nothing illegal; Glavis has 
been insubordinate; Taft is right in saying 
that against the Secretary are only ''shreds 
of suspicion"—ífrom а legalist's standpoint. 
What of it? 

That is beside the question. The burden of 
proof is not on us, the people. We do not have 
to prove a man a criminal in order to make up 
our minds that he is unfit for office. He must 
prove his fitness to us; and it is his business to 
answer legitimate surmise based on irrefutable 
facts. As to what legitimate surmise may be, 
that is a matter for the great and solid common 
sense of the people. 

If you were engaging a Secretary against 
whom nothing legal could be proved, would you 
not be inclined to take these facts into consid- 
eration? I am going to tell them over for 
you. What do you think of them? All these 
facts are drawn direct from original docu- 
ments. No surmise or hearsay is admitted 
among them. 


Glavis Sounds an Alarm Bell 


In Alaska are very valuable coal lands. 
These were filed on by a group of men called 
the Cunningham interests. Field officers 
named Love, Jones and Glavis were sent in by 
the Land Office to investigate the validity of the 
claims. Ballinger then had charge of the Land 
Office. Love reported the claims for ‘“‘free- 
listing,” but gave no reasons for his report. 
Both Jones and Glavis reported adversely; 
and Glavis took the further trouble of journey- 
ing to Washington in order to protest personally 
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to Ballinger against the granting of the claims. 
Glavis further stated to Ballinger that if the 
Land Office did not investigate, the Depart- 
ment of Justice would. Ballinger told Glavis 
to go ahead and investigate, but within ten days 
Ballinger’s assistant free-listed those claims on 
the basis of Love’s favorable report! Not only 
that, but Ballinger twice telegraphed Love for 
the plats necessary to complete the patenting 
of the claims. At about the same time Cun- 
ningham mentions in a letter having received 
from Ballinger “copies of all the correspond- 
ence and telegrams relating to our interests," 
and urges haste. But again Glavis intervenes 
with a kick strong enough to induce the with- 
drawal of the lands. 

Here the curtain falls on the first act. We see 
here 33 claims out of about 133 in the district 
not only pushed toward patent without de- 
tailed investigation, but pushed with a speed 
and by methods unprecedented in Land Office 
history. We see these lands twice on the point 
of passing out of our hands, and twice saved 
by the protests of Glavis. These things are all 
very carefully explained. They are not illegal. 
For the moment let us allow our applicant for 
a job the benefit of the doubt. 

On March 4, 1908, Ballinger resigned from 
the Land Office. The day before he retired he 
appeared before a House Committee strongly 
favoring a law that, if passed, would have had 
the effect of legalizing the Cunningham 
claims. Of course, we believe him when he 
says later that at that time he did not know the 
Cunningham claims were illegal. But we can 
be permitted a mild wonder that he so strongly 
urges a bill to legalize, not the Cunningham 
claims, of course, since he did not know they 
were illegal, but ‘33 coal entries in Alaska em- 
bracing about 5,280 acres—for coal lands near 
the Bering River in the Katalla District”: an 
exact description of the Cunningham claims. 
If he did not know the claims were illegal, why 
did he advocate a bill to legalize them? Fortu- 
nately Mr. Garfield put the kibosh on that. 


Ballinger Acts Right, Legally 


On March 4, 1908, then, Ballinger, having 
accomplished nothing definite, retired. Within 
the Land Office immediately fell a great calm 
as regards the coal claims. Most emphatically 
there was nothing doing toward patenting. 
these lands. One year later, March 4, 1909, 
Ballinger became Secretary of the Interior. 
Just six days after his installation those claims 
awaken to new life and are again vigorously 
pushed toward patent. Of course, this is mere 
coincidence; but for the moment please pile it 
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alongside the other three coincidences we have 
laid aside. 

Now, strangely enough, the law firm with 
which Ballinger is connected has done a great 
deal of legal work for the Cunninghams. Bal- 
linger denies his professional connection with 
them subsequent to his withdrawal from the 
Land Office. Quite right! Such a connection 
would have been illegal. Taft and Wickersham 
have both looked into this matter and inform 
us that no such connection can be proved. 
Of course, that settles the whole moral issue. 
But he was certainly interested—as we all are. 
A letter from Cunningham to a third party, 
dated March 14, 1908, seems to indicate that 
he, of course erroneously, regarded Ballinger as 
his counsel. Ballinger's law firm drew up an 
affidavit in favor of the Cunninghams which 
he, Ballinger, personally carried across the con- 
tinent to present to the then Secretary of the 
Interior. If he did this for nothing, it only the 
more clearly shows his vivid interest in the pat- 
enting of the Cunningham claims. If he was 
“going East anyway,” why that $250 for ‘“‘trav- 
eling expenses"? Coincidence number four; 
perfectly explainable, nicely explained, abso- 
lutely legal. 

Six davs after Ballinger became Secretary of 
the Interior the Cunningham claims, after a 
year of quiescence, awoke to life. Five mes- 
sages were sent to Glavis within about a month, 
urging haste and placing on final investigation 
a definite but impossible time limit. At about 
the same juncture a question came up as to the 
interpretation of the law. 

A man named Dennett was then Land 
Commissioner. Dennett was seized with a 
bright idea. According to his notion the ex- 
isting law might be interpreted in such a man- 
ner as to permit the Cunningham claims to be 
free-listed. From this view Glavis dissented 
strongly. Ballinger thereupon authorized a 
letter requesting the Attorney-Gencral to decide 
on the point. This is right and proper and the 
usual course in such doubtful matters. But 
this letter was never sent; and a few days later 
Ballinger announced that he did not wish to 
have anything more to do with the cases on 
account of his employment as attorney by the 
Cunninghams. 

This point has been made much of since, 
until we have been persuaded to look on it as 
a virtue. Is itso? Leaving aside the fact that 
this delicacy of feeling of the Secretary had a 
good deal of hang-fire to it, here is a Secretary 
called upon to deal with one of the biggest 
questions ever brought up before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, a question involving bil- 
lions of dollars worth of public property. That 
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was what he was put on the job for. That is 
why he is a servant of the public, occupying a 
high position in the nation's counsels. Yet he 
claims himself incompetent to deal with it, and 
turns over an affair of a thousand millions to 
the minor officials as though it were merelv 
a matter of a settler’s homestead. This, of 
course, indicates delicacy of feeling and im- 
plicit confidence in said minor officials. If he 
had had less confidence in these underlings, he 
would have said to the President something in 
this vein: 

“This is a decision that will affect our peo- 
ple for manv generations; that will decide a 
monopoly; that will have to do with the direct 
alienation of enormous wealth. I feel mv 
connection with the Cunninghams warps my 
judgment. Therefore, in order that a man 
fully competent to deal with the situation may 
be in a position to do so, I hereby resign.” 

But since Mr. Ballinger had absolute confi- 
dence in his assistant, Mr. Pierce, he turned 
the matter over to him. 

But in that trusting act Mr. Ballinger found 
himself cruelly abused. Pierce did not submit 
the disputed point of law to the Attorney- 
General, as had been promised to Glavis. He 
decided it himself! On that decision the Cun- 
ningham claims could be forthwith patented. 
Was it not a shame so to deceive one’s trusting 
chief? For Mr. Ballinger, having been over- 
come with delicacy, knew nothing more of the 
Cunningham claims. His especial assistant 
did, though, as is evidenced by his initials on 
the Pierce decision. 

So here for the third time, quite without Mr. 
Ballinger’s knowledge, are the Cunningham 
claims in a fair way for patent. If Mr. Bal- 
linger had been on the job, as he should have 
been, we must believe this would not have hap- 
pened. But let us at least arrogate to ourselves 
the privilege of lining up another recruit to the 
thickening ranks of coincidence. 


Glavis Sounds Another Alarm 


At this point Glavis committed his unpar- 
donable rudeness. Before the patenting could 
be completed, he himself submitted the matter 
to the Attorney-General. That legal light 
promptly reversed Pierce’s interpretation of 
the law on every point. Once again, Glavis 
intervening, the coal lands were saved for the 
people. 

Now Glavis goes West after evidence, just in 
the event that the Cunninghams should have the 
nerve to push the cases all the same. Ballinger 
has withdrawn. In face of his assertions we 
are not permitted to doubt the genuineness of 
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this withdrawal, but we can marvel in passing 
that this man should be so unfortunate in the 
matter of coincidences and appearances. We 
find telegrams to him from under officers 
asking advice; and documents initialed by 
Carr, his private secretary. The telegrams 
were plainly indiscreet, not to say impertinent. 
Ballinger very properly replied that he had 
nothing to do with the affair. Dennett writes 
to another officer that he is taking the matter up 
with Ballinger by correspondence. We will, 
however, take the Secretary at his word. We 
are then quite justified in demanding of him: 
Why have you nothing to do with the affair? 
Why are you still leaving the disposition of a 
thousand million of dollars in the hands of 
men who have but just been proved false in 
judgment, at least; through whose fingers this 
enormous stake has all but slipped? If you can 
not handle the job, why do you continue to hold 
the office to the exclusion of a man who can? 


But Taft Finds Ballinger Legally Right, 
and Glavis Goes 


From that moment the tempo quickened in 
the drama. The records show us a string of 
telegrams and letters directed at Glavis, the 
field officer, instructing him to an impossible 
haste. If the Cunninghams were to be tried 
for fraud, the intention was evidently to hurry 
it. In vain Glavis protests that the time is too 
brief for the getting of complete evidence, and 
begs for further delay. Finally, on July 17, 
Glavis is relieved from charge of the case. 

The rest is well known. Realizing that the 
Department of the Interior (Query: Is the 
authoritative head of a business not responsible 
for the acts of his employees?) was hurrying 
the cases to trial before the Government could 
collect sufficient evidence to defeat the fraud- 
ulent claimants, Glavis asked advice of the 
Forester. The latter advised him to take the 
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matter direct to the President. He did so. 
Taft found Ballinger not guilty of anything 
illegal; Glavis was dismissed for ''insubordi- 
nation.” 

And so I think that somehow we all keep 
coming back to the question—Do we always 
have to prove our public men guilty? Are we 
not justified in drawing sober though not legal 
conclusions from a string of coincidences, at 
least as to judgment and discretion? Are we 
to be denied ordinary reasoning from cause to 
effect because some legalist hits us in the face 
with a “not proven"? 


The Public Has a Verdict of its Own 


I do not believe it. I have faith that public 
opinion—the real public opinion, not the 
hysteria of controversy—rules paramount. I 
believe that in the case of Ballinger, as in the 
case of many others, whether the verdict is 
“Guilty” or “Not guilty," the final decision 
will be “Unfit.” . 

And I sometimes wonder, in the broader 
ethics of the game, whether that is not the 
final test, after all. Sometimes acts follow the 
law: sometimes laws follow the acts—when 
these acts are strong with the eternal truth. 
One President has imagination; the other has 
not. One has breadth of view; the other sees 
only the immediate present. One sees justice 
and fitness and ultimate benefit to an American 
race—and the minutie of the law follow his 
broader interpretations; the other holds his face 
close to the minutie that exist—and other 
things suffer or perish. Both tvpes of men 
are honest. But we are an imaginative people. 
We see big things. Of Presidents we demand 
more than of other men. Perhaps in the long 
run, regretfully, we may be called upon, in 
the light of the higher common sense, to render 
even there the final verdict—of fitness or un- 
fitness. It depends. 


BENDING THE TWIG 


THE EDUCATION OF THE 
ELEVEN YEAR OLD BOY WHO LECTURED BEFORE 
THE HARVARD PROFESSORS ON 
THE FOURTH DIMENSION 
BY 


H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A PORTRAIT 


WO years ago Prof. William James, 
in one of the most remarkable 
А articles ever published in this ог 


any other periodical, formulated for 
the readers of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE his 
startling psychological doctrine of the hidden 
energies of man. 

* Everyone knows," Professor James wrote, 
“what it is to start a piece of work, either in- 
tellectual or muscular, feeling stale—or oold, 
as an Adirondack guide once put it to me. 
And everybody knows what it is to ‘warm up’ 
to his job. The process of warming up gets 
particularly striking in the phenomenon known 
as 'second wind. On usual occasions we 
make a practice of stopping an occupation as 
soon as we meet the first effective layer (so to 
call it) of fatigue. We have then walked, 
played, or worked ‘enough’, so we desist. 

But if an unusual necessity forces us 
to press onward, a surprising thing occurs. 
The fatigue gets worse up to a certain critical 
point, when gradually or suddenly it passes 
away, and we are fresher than before. 

“We have evidently tapped a level of new 
energy, masked until then by the fatigue- 
obstacle usually obeyed. There may be layer 
after layer of this experience. A third and a 
fourth *wind? may supervene. Mental activ- 
ity shows the phenomenon as well as physical, 
and in exceptional cases we may find, beyond 
the very extremity of fatigue-distress, amounts 
of ease and power that we never dreamed our- 
selves to own, sources of strength habitually 
not taxed at all, because habitually we never 
push through the obstruction, never pass those 
early critical points. К 

“Tt is evident that our organism has stored- 
up reserves of energy that are ordinarily not 
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called upon, but that may be called upon: 
deeper and deeper strata of combustible or 
explosible material, discontinuously arranged, 
but ready for use by anyone who probes so 
deep, and repairing themselves by rest as 
well as do the superficial strata. Most of 
us continue living unnecessarily near our 
surface.” 

The controversy which these views of Pro- 
fessor James provoked still waxes warm. For 
the most part his scientific colleagues are at 
odds with him. Yet all the time, while his 
critics have been criticising him, facts have 
been coming to light tending to prove that 
Professor James’s theory, far from being a 
gospel of overstrain, is a gospel of hope, 
opening up to the human race vistas of possi- 
bilities and achievement unreached in any 
epoch of the history of the world. 


A Marvel—and Still a Child 


There is at Harvard University to-day a 
student who has caused much astonishment, 
perplexity, and debate among the members of 
the faculty. He is only eleven years old. At 
an age when most boys are struggling des- 
perately with the elementals of education, this 
lad is specializing in advanced mathematics, 
and, since his admission at the beginning of 
the college year last September, has easily 
held his own with fellow students in most cases 
more than twice his age. Indeed, even before 
coming to Harvard he had progressed far on 
the road towards mastery in the science of 
mathematics. Algebra, trigonometry, geom- 
etry, differential and integral calculus—all 
these he had at his fingers’ ends by the time 
he was nine or ten. He has even written a 
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treatise on the properties of the hypothetical 
“fourth dimension." 

What makes the case of this child-under- 
graduate still more amazing is the fact that, 
unlike almost every other ‘infant prodigy” of 
of whom history gives any account, his marvel- 
ous .precocity is far from being confined to a 
single department of knowledge. He is al- 
most as good an astronomer as he is a mathe- 
matician, and for the past few months has been 
industriously charting the heavens according 
to a new system of his own. He has invented 
a universal language which, he claims, is free 
from the objections that have been raised 
against Esperanto. He has studied anatomy, 
physiology, physics, geography, history, and 
political science. 

Withal, he has remained essentially a child. 
He is as truly a boy as is the barefoot urchin 
playing ball in the street. He is no bulging- 
browed, bespectacled, anaemic freak. His 
cheeks have a ruddy glow, his eyes sparkle, he 


has a ringing laugh, and is fairly bubbling 
over with animal spirits. He is, in fact, so 
much of a boy that when, at the age of eight, 
his parents entered him in a high school, the 
school authorities, at the end of three months, 
were glad to see the last of him, so damaging 
to the discipline of the classroom were his 
pranks and antics. In some respects he is 
more childlike than the average youngster of 
his years and has not yet outgrown his fond- 
ness for the toys of the nursery. Of this, as 
of his wonderful intellectual atta/nments, I 
can speak from long personal observation, as 
I have known him since he was seven. 


The Father of the Bov—and lis Ideas 


How to account for him is a problem that is 
puzzling the savants of Harvard. One man, 
however, the boy’s father, feels absolutely 
certain that he can give the true and only 
adequate explanation. 
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His son’s mental growth, he declares, is the 
result not of heredity, not of exceptional native 
talent, but of a special education he has received, 
an education having as its chief purpose the 
training of the child to make facile, habitual, 
and profitable use of his hidden energies. 

The father is himself a psychologist with a 
reputation on two continents. His name is 
Boris Sidis. Although best known in the 
scientific world as a medical psychologist, he 
has for years been making a special study 
of educational psychology. Like Professor 
James, with whom he is a co-discoverer of 
the law of latent energy, a subject on which 
Dr. Sidis has been working and experiment- 
ing for years, he is firmly convinced that most 
of us “live unnecessarily near the surface,” 
and he throws the blame for this largely on 
our educational system. In particular, he 
condemns the custom of delaying any at- 
tempt at formal education of the child until 
he arrives at ‘‘school age." 

“The notion that the young child's mind 
should be allowed to lie fallow," is the way 
Dr. Sidis put it to me, “is utterly wrong and 
pernicious. The child is essentially a thinking 
animal. No power on earth can keep him 
from thinking, from using his mind. From 
the moment his inquiring eyes first take in the 
details of his surroundings he begins the mental 
processes which education is intended to guide 
and develop. He observes, he draws infer- 
ences from everything he sees and hears, he 
seeks to give expression to his thoughts. 

“Left to himself, however, he is certain to 
observe inaccurately and to make many 
erroneous inferences. Unless he is taught 
how to think he is sure to think incorrectly, 
and to acquire wrong thought habits, causing 
him to form bad judgments respecting matters 
not only vital to his own welfare but also im- 
portant to the welfare of society. In fact, in 
order to get the best results, his training in the 
principles of correct thinking should begin as 
soon as, or even before, he starts to talk. There 
need be no fear of over-taxing his mind. On 
the contrary, the effect will be to devclop and 
strengthen it, by accustoming him to make 
habitual use of the latent energy which most 
people never utilize at all." 


Learning to Spell and to Read Before 
Three Years Old 


Holding these views, Dr. Sidis, upon the 
birth of his son—who was named William 
James Sidis, after Professor James—resolved 
to put them to the test of experiment. To 
realize his great aim of energizing and rational- 
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izing the child, he began to train him in the 
use of his observational and reasoning facul- 
ties before he was two years old, and, with the 
aid of a box of alphabet blocks, actually suc- 
ceeded in teaching him how to spell and read 
before he was three. He did this by playing 
with the boy, shifting the alphabet blocks 
around to spell different words, pointing to 
the objects spelt, and naming them aloud. 
The effect of this was not simply to teach the 
child spelling and reading but also to give him 
a thorough grounding in the principles of 
sound reasoning. 

Moreover, the method employed by Dr. 
Sidis seemed to impart to his son a power of 
mental concentration seldom seen in children. 
All children, as every parent is aware, are 


eager ‘‘to know about things," but as a rule 


their inquisitiveness is easily satished, and 
they flit, like so many butterflies, from one 
subject to another without giving much thought 
to anything. Not so with little William James 
Sidis. Once his attention was arrested, his 
interest aroused, he was not content until he 
had learned the exact nature of whatever had 
excited his curiosity. 

At the age of three and a half, for example, 
he chanced one day to wander into his father's 
office while Dr. Sidis was writing a letter on 
a type-writer. He watched the movement of 
the carriage back and forth, he heard the 
clicking of the types, the ringing of the bell, 
and forthwith tugged eagerly at his father’s 
coat. What was that machine for, he de- 
manded, how did it work, and many other 
questions. Then, climbing into his father’s 
lap, he pressed his little fingers on the keys, 
and exultantly read the words his father 
showed him how to form. This first lesson 
was followed by others, until within six months 
—when he was only four years old—he was 
typewriting with considerable dexterity. He 
had already learned how to write with a pencil. 

When he was six—his parents having in the 
meantime removed from New York, where he 
was born, to Brookline, Mass.—he was sent 
to a public school. His career there was 
brief but spectacular. In half a year he 
passed through seven grades, leaving hehind 
him a succession of bewildered, wide-eved 
teachers, aghast at the precocity he displayed. 
An interval of two years of study at home was 
followed by three months of attendance at the 
Brookline High School. Then two years more 
of study at home, and now, as has been said. 
he is a special student at Harvard, toying with 
vector analysis and other forms of higher 
mathematics. 

At Harvard, as may be imagined, his career 
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is being watched with the liveliest interest. 
Aside from the surprise occasioned by his 
proficiency in the difficult field of study which 
he has selected, those who have come into con- 
tact with him are most deeply impressed by 
the manner in which he, so to speak, takes him- 
self for granted. He does not seem to regard 
his precocity as anything out of the usual, and 
enters as a matter of course into the new life 
opened up to him by his admission to the 
university. He is a regular attendant at 
the meetings of the Harvard Mathematical 
Club, and enters freely into the discussion of 
the various papers read, his criticisms com- 
manding as respectful a hearing as though 
coming from a man of mature years. 


Lecturing to Professors and Others 


Indeed, not long ago he read a paper of his 
own before the Mathematical Club, taking as 
his subject the theme, ‘Four-Dimensional 
Bodies.” As may be imagined, the attendance 
at that meeting of the club was the largest of 
the year. More than seventy-five men were 
present—professors, assistant professors, in- 
structors, students, and some specially invited 
guests. Not a few came in a profoundly skep- 
tical frame of mind, having heard about the 
boy, but believing that his powers had been 
greatly overrated. 

Before the evening was at an end they were 
listening to him with the most intense interest 
and evident astonishment. Many of them 
were quite unable to follow his complicated cal- 
culations, which he made with assurance and 
ease. As he explained, in opening his lecture, 
the “space” with which we are acquainted is 
of three dimensions, but it is quite conceivable 
that there may be space with more than three 
dimensions—with four, or five, or any number 
of dimensions. In four-dimensional space it 
would be possible to construct mathematical 
figures of very different form from our ordinary 
three-dimensional figures. The explanation of 
how many of these figures there might be, how 
they could be constructed, and what they looked 
like, was the subject of his lecture. 

For upward of an hour and a half this little 
lad in knickerbockers held the closest attention 
of his auditors, now speaking directly to them, 
now reading from a carefully prepared paper, 
with not a little oratorical effect, and now, in 
a childish scrawl, demonstrating on a black- 
board the mathematical proof of the theories 
he was advancing. As he explained it, figures 
in the fourth dimension could be of the most 
-remarkable shapes, having even as many as 
six hundred sides. A six-hundred-sided four- 
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dimensional figure he called a *'sextacosia- 
hedragon,” a bit of original terminology which 
he surpassed when he referred to another many- 
sided four-dimensional figure as a *'hecaton- 
icosahedragon.” 

In conclusion, this youngest lecturer in the 
annals of Harvard insisted that it was a great 
mistake to suppose, as do many non-mathema- 
ticians, that the hypothesis of the fourth dimen- 
sion is of no practical value. On the contrary, 
it is of the greatest usefulness to mathemati- 
cians, who by its aid are enabled to solve many 
problems that would otherwise baffle them, and 
more particularly geometrical problems. 

And all this, be it remembered, is, according 
to his father, the result of special education, 
having as its principal object the training of 
the boy to utilize those hidden energies which, 
as Professor James pointed out in his AMERICAN 
Macazine article, the vast majority of people 
never make any use of whatever. 


How tbe Fatber and Mother Man- 
aged the Boy's Education 


To attain this object Dr. Sidis has, in the 
main, relied on the familiar educational prin- 
ciple of teaching a child through appealing to 
his interest, but he has made the appeal to 
interest in an unusual way—namely, by 
systematic application of the influence of that 
little understood but tremendously powerful 
psychological factor, ‘‘suggestion.” 

Now, suggestion is no mysterious or uncanny 
force, operable only under exceptionable con- 
ditions. Everybody knows what is meant by 
a “suggestive teacher," a “suggestive book,” 
a “suggestive picture.’ Ву suggestion is 
meant nothing more than the intrusion of 
an idea into the mind with such skill and 
power that it dominates and, for the moment, 
disarms or excludes all other ideas which 
might prevent its realization. 

In dealing with little children, as many 
educators have long recognized, the one sure 
way of implanting in their minds the ideas 
which one wishes to make dominant is by arous- 
ing their curiosity and stimulating their interest. 
This has led to the method of education through 
play, as exemplified in the kindergarten. 

But Dr. Sidis believed that, if properly ma- 
nipulated, the method of education through play 
might be extended to subjects not taught in 
the kindergarten—that, in fact, a child might 
be led to undertake and continue the study of 
any subject provided it were made sutliciently 
interesting to him. 

'To-day, as we have seen, his son excels in 
mathematics. There was a time, however 
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—whilehe was at the grammar school— when no 
subject could possibly have been more dis- 
tasteful to him, and he seemed totally unable, 
or at all events unwilling, to apply himself to it. 

Discovering this, Dr. Sidis did not attempt 
to drive him to the study of mathematics. 
Instead, he purchased some toys—dominoes, 
marbles, etc.—with which he invented games 
requiring more or less knowledge of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
Every evening, for an hour or more, he played 
these games with his little son, deftly managing 
matters so that his interest in time shifted 
from the toys to the principles underlying 
their use. In the boy’s presence, too, he con- 
tinually discussed with Mrs. Sidis—who has 
throughout loyally co-operated with her hus- 
band in his unique educational experiment— 
questions involving the practical application 
of arithmetic and *' suggesting" its importance 
in the affairs of every-day life. 

This process proved so effectual that the boy 
spontaneously, and with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, took up the study of mathematics, pro- 
pressing in it so rapidly that in a couple of 
years his. mathematical knowledge was su- 
perior to that of his father. 

'The same method has been followed by Dr. 
Sidis in stimulating him to the study of other 
subjects to which at first he showed indifference 
or positive dislike. And the result has in- 
variably been the same. Once really inter- 
ested he has gone at every subject with eager- 
ness and enthusiasm, grasping and mastering 
its principles with amazing ease. 

Nor is this the only way in which Dr. Sidis 
has made use of suggestion to stimulate his 
son's intellectual development. 

Everything about us, as is now beginning 
to be pretty generally appreciated, is of sug- 
gestive value. From our friends, our books, 
the very pictures on our walls, from everything 
in our environment, we constantly receive 
suggestions which influence us to a varying 
but none the less unmistakable extent. This 
is particularly true of the plastic period of 
childhood. Recent psychological investigation 
has made it certain that everything the child 
sees or hears, no matter whether he is con- 
sciously aware of it or not, leaves a more or 
less profound impression, is ‘subconsciously ” 
remembered by him, and may at times exercise 
a determining influence upon the whole course 
of his life. 


A Story About Helen Keller 


Опе impressive bit of testimony as to the 
permanence of the impressions of childhood 
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and their influence upon the child’s later devel- 
opment is afforded by an experience in the 
life of Miss Helen Keller, who, as is well 
known, was left by illness deaf, dumb, and 
blind when less {һап two years old.- 

Among the many accomplishments she has 
acquired not the least astonishing is her 
power for appreciating music, which she 
“hears” by placing her hand lightly on the 
instrument and receiving its vibrations. 

It occurred to Dr. Louis Waldstein, an 
authority on the ‘‘subconscious,” that quite 
possibly her appreciation of music was con- 
nected with subconscious memories of music 
she had heard before her illness. To test this 
theory he obtained from her mother copies of 
two songs which had often been sung to Miss 
Keller as an infant in Alabama, but which she 
had not heard since. | 

These he played in Miss Keller’s presence, 
with a remarkable effect. She became greatly 
excited, clapped her hands, laughed, and com- 
municated: 

“Father carrying baby up and down, swing- 
ing her on his knee! Black Crow! Black 
Crow!” 

It was evident to all present that she had 
been drawn back in memory to the surround- 
ings of her infancy. But no one knew what 
she meant by the words “black crow" until 
her mother explained that that was the title 
of a third song which her father used to sing 
to her. She had not heard it since her nine- 
teenth month, when she lost all sense of hear- 
ing, but now, many years afterwards and 
although dependent solely on the sense of 
touch, she was able not merely to remember it, 
but even to recall its name! 

As a psychologist—and, for that matter, as 
the author of a standard text-book on “The 
Psychology of Suggestion"—Dr. Sidis was 
well aware of the possibility of so arranging 
his son's environment as to cause it to radiate 
upon him suggestions quickening and enlarging 
his intellectual capacities. 


With the Boy in His Study Room 


While the boy was still a mere infant, he 
set aside a room for him, a bright, cheery, 
well-lighted apartment, hung with a few attrac- 
tive pictures. A little writing-table was placed 
in one corner of the room, with pad and 
pencil. Opposite the child's bed a small 
bookcase was placed. It was filled in part 
with the ordinary books of childhood—vol- 
umes of nursery rhymes, fairy tales, picture 
books. But it also held books of serious 
interest, simple tales of travel, of history, 


Bending the Twig: H. Addington Bruce 


of science, ‘and the like, most of them illus- 
trated. As the child grew older, books of 
a more advanced character were added to his 
little library, studies in literature and biog- 
raphy, mathematical and scientific text-books. 
A large revolving globe, showing the countries 
of the world in bright colors, was placed near 
the window. Toys having a scientific basis 
also found their way to his room, which thus 
became a sort of educational museum, inspir- 
ing him with a love for knowledge. 

** And,'* says Dr. Sidis, emphatically, “it is 
because he has been inspired with such an 
interest, such a genuine enthusiasm, that he 
has made the progress which people regard as 
surprising. Any normal child would make as 
good a showing if he were given the same 
training. The trouble is that parents neglect 
their children—allow them to fritter away 
their energies, to acquire habits of loose and 
incorrect thinking, at the very time when they 
stand most in need of careful education. It is 
the first years that count for most. "Then it is 
that the child should be taught to observe 
accurately, to think correctly. 

“I do not mean by this that the child should 
be deprived of play. My boy plays—plays 
with his toys, and plays with his books. And 
that is the key to the whole situation. Get the 
child so interested in study that study will 
truly be play. Don’t tell me it can't be done. 
I have done it." 

Dr. Sidis would probably speak with less 
assurance were it not that this is by no means 
his only experiment in the development of 
latent energy. 


Story of Another Boy 


Some years ago he made the acquaintance 
of a young foreigner, a boy of fifteen, who 
was desperately anxious to secure an edu- 
cation that would fit him for a professional 
career. His parents, who had but recently 
arrived in the United States, were very poor, 
and were bitterly opposed to his ‘‘ambitious 
notions,” believing that instead of going to 
college he should set to work to earn his liv- 
ing. He had had no schooling in his native 
land, knew scarcely a word of English, and 
was ignorant of even the elementary knowl- 
edge ‘possessed by the youngest primary- 
school child. Nevertheless, with a confidence 
that was pathetic, he applied for admission 
to a high school. 

* No," he was told, ‘‘we cannot admit you. 
You do not know enough. You must go first 
to a primary school and then to the grammar 
school before you can enter here." 
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He wasin despair when Dr. Sidis sent for him. 

“You wish to get into the high school, I 
hear," said he. ‘‘Very well, you shall. Go 
and find out exactly what they require you to 
know before they will admit you, and then 
come back to me." 

For hours daily he labored with the boy, 
teaching him first of all the rudiments of spel- 
ling, reading, and arithmetic by methods 
which “trained him to use his mental faculties 
correctly and to use them fully." The result 
was much the same as achieved in his son's 
case. 

At the end of eight months the young for- 
eigner passed with flying colors an examination 
for admission to the high school. He com- 
pleted the high-school course with phenomenal 
rapidity, graduating with the highest honors. 
Then he entered college, where he again dis- 
tinguished himself, and, passing to a medi- 
cal school, won further laurels there. To- 
day he is holding a responsible public position. 

In another case the subject of experiment 
was a man of forty, a tailor by trade. Dr. 
Sidis became interested in him on learning 
that, in a dim, vague, inchoate way, he had 
longings not merely to better himself but to be 
of some service to humanity. He talked with 
the man and found that, although rather 
stupid and quite uneducated, being scarcely 
able to read, he was really stirred by altruistic 
ambitions. 

“Then I took him in hand. I began to 
educate and energize him. He came to me 
every day, and when he was not with me he 
was studying the text-books I gave him to 
read. I kept him at work, with his mind set 
on the distinct goal of helping his fellow man. 

* Before long, he displayed an intellectual 
ability that amazed those who had known him 
before the process of energizing began. He 
seemed, as some of his friends said to me, to 
be a new man. Whereas before he had been 
timid and diffident he became self-assertive 
and masterful. He attended and even organ- 
ized workingmen’s clubs, he developed a 
marked gift as a public speaker, and before his 
death, which occurred a few years ago, won 
considerable reputation as a labor leader. 

“But I could have done much more with 
him had I had him earlier. It is by beginning 
in early childhood that the best results can be 
obtained. You know the old saying—'As the 
twig is bent the tree's inclined? Parents cannot 
too soon begin the work of bending the minds 
of their children in the right direction, of 
training them so that they shall grow up com- 
plete, efficient, really rational men апо 
women.” 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


The New Theatre 


O enterprise of the theatre projected 
or carried out under the observa- 
tion of the present generation has 
proved a storm center of such mag- 

nitude as The New Theatre in New York, 
whose first season has now so far advanced 
that it becomes possible to form something 
like a just estimate of its prospects. It was 
to be expected that this undertaking would 
encounter marked hostility from the old-line 
commercial theatrical managers and from the 
host of their subordinates and satellites. But 
it was scarcely to have been supposed that so 
much hostile incredulity and ill-natured criti- 
cism should have been elicited from many 
persons whom one would have thought had 
every reason to wish this undertaking well. 
But from the day the project was announced 
The New Theatre, its founders, its director and 
e'l its purposes and accomplishments have 
been made the target for countless attacks, as- 
persions and innuendos from whose bitterness 
one might have inferred that any attempt to 
improve current conditions of the English- 
speaking stage was a criminal undertaking in- 
iuated by persons who ought to be in jail. 
Needless to sav, this sort of attack made no 
impression on any judicious person. Every 
observer of things dramatic welcomed the an- 
nounced attempt to produce better plavs with 
better plavers than the strictly commercial 
managers of this country had found it possible 
or profitable to give us. Оп the other hand, 
no temperate mind was ready to acclaim the 
enterprise a success from the start any more 
readily than to condemn it without a trial. 
But The New Theatre has now been in op- 
eration long enough to furnish material ade- 
quate for a reasonably fair judgment of its 
prospects for permanent success. Up to this 
writing it has produced six plays: two classic 
works and four modern pieces. "These have 
fairly well tested the capacities of the director, 
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Illustrated with photographs of scenes from plays 


the company, and the scenic and mechanical 
department, together with the qualities of the 
auditorium itself. Even now, so complex is 
the machinery of this great playhouse on Cen- 
tral Park West, so manifold its activities and 
so perplexing its problems, that any critic 
would be rash who assumed to: pronounce 
final judgment upon it. Yet certain things 
appear already demonstrated, while others, 
perhaps even more vital, have taken on the 
aspect of probabilities. 

In one respect The New Theatre has already 
abundantly justified itself. It has assembled 
a company of players the like of which is not 
to be scen upon the American stage—no, nor 
on the English stage either. In all of the 
modern productions seen at this writing the 
casts have been not much short of impeccable. 
Certainly one must go a long way back to re- 
member any such perfect ensemble as that 
seen in John Galsworthy's fine play, “Strife,” 
while “The Cottage in. the Air," inconse- 
quential and feeble as was the play, was acted 
in most of its parts with a perfection of finish 
worthy of a masterpiece. For the excellence 
of the players, as for the completeness of its 
material furnishings, The New Theatre is in- 
debted to the fact that it is an endowed in- 
stitution—that thing so hateful to the purely 
business manager. But even in the matter ot 
its plavers The New Theatre has yet much to 
do, for in its productions of classics it has not 
thus far been so successful as in the modern 
plays. Still, it would be ungrateful indeed 
not to record one’s gratitude for what has al- 
ready been done in the field of modern drama, 
merely because perfection in the more difficult 
realm of the classics has not been attained at 
a bound. 

Among the loudest of critical howls directed 
against The New Theatre has been the cry of 
the man who says in substance: “Endowed 
art is not good art. Assisted art is weak art, 
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The production of ** Antony and Cleopatra, with which Sothern and Marlowe opened The New Theatre, cost 


$40,000.00. 
imitation art, anaemic art. The only kind of 
art that is worth while is the kind that is born 
of bitter struggle against odds, the kind that 
fights its way up through almost overwhelm- 
ing odds, that comes through poverty and self- 
denial and blows and buffets.” 

Now all this sort of talk is rhetorical and 
picturesque. Asa theory it is excellent. The 
only trouble with it is that the known facts 
absolutely refute it. Let us consider only a 
few of the most conspicuous contemporary in- 
stances of this much decried ‘‘assisted art." 
The most perfect musical organization in this 
country, if not in any other, is the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. This superb band, 
supreme as it is in the highest field of musical 
art, is the personal creation of Col. Henry L. 
Higginson, of Boston. Without his financial 
aid it would never have come into existence. 
Without his backing it could scarcely con- 
tinue its work. The Metropolitan Opera 
Company is the largest and best equipped 


The scenery, painted by Jules Guérin, was one of the features 


opera company in the world. Through it 
America enjoys better examples of this exotic 
form of musical art than any country in the 
world. Yet this company could never have 
been developed were it not for the liberal 
endowment of its stockholders and the fact 
that they stood bound to make good any finan- 
cial loss incurred by the management of this 
greatest of all operatic institutions and for 
several seasons actually did make good losses 
of large proportions. What of New York’s 
great Metropolitan Museum of Art, too? 
That is one of those objectionable enterprises 
of “assisted art"—endowed right up to the 
handle. Going abroad and into the strictly 
theatrical field, we find the Comédie Fran- 
çaise, a state-supported institution and for 
centuries a model of all that a repertory the- 
atre should be. Europe, in fact, is dotted 
with theatres, opera houses, orchestras and 
art museums that exist only by reason of state 
subventions. 
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A scene from the unsuccessful fantastic play, ** The Cottage in the Air,” the sole error of selection so far made by 
The New Theatre management 


Yet there is this much of truth in the cry 
against ‘‘assisted art” as applied to The New 
Theatre: There is not the slightest legitimate 
reason why a company of wealthy men should 
not get together and say in substance: “Ме 
believe this public ought to get better plays 
than it is getting. We are willing to pay in 
order that those plays may be seen and in 
order that those plays may be acted better 
than they would be if we were not paying for 
it." Now this is an attitude of true and wise 
philanthropy, whatever the commercial man- 
ager may say. But it follows logically that if 
the public does not in time actually see those 
better plays and that better acting, the object 
of these philanthropists will have been de- 
feated. 'This is not to say that The New 
Theatre must become a popular and self- 
supporting success at a bound or else go to the 
scrap-heap of Time. Not at all. But it must 
in the course of time acquire a reputation for 


producing plays that the people wish to see 
and will pay to see, or else confess itself a 
failure. 

Mr. John Corbin, literary director of The 
New Theatre, in a recent newspaper inter- 
view, is credited with this statement: **An- 
other thing that I wish to make clear is that 
this is not a high-brow institute. We realize 
here, just as other theatrical managers realize, 
that the principal thing in a play is to interest 
the public. Ме are not dependent on public 
success for our existence, but we want that 
success and approval nevertheless." 

Now, highly as this writer approves of the 
purpose of The New Theatre and ardently as 
he hopes for the achievement of those pur- 
poses, he must record his flat divergence from 
Mr. Corbin's attitude as herein expressed. 
For The New Theatre certainly is dependent 
in the long run upon public success for its ex- 
istence. For surely nobody, including Mr. 
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A scene from ** The Nigger, by Edward Sheldon, the young Harvard playwright and author of ** Salvation 
Nell," which proved one of The New Theatre's first real successes 


Corbin, supposes that the handful of Founders 
of The New Theatre would keep on indefi- 
nitely paying for the privilege of occupying 
their boxes to see plays in which the general 
public has no interest. Even were they so 
disposed, The New Theatre would still be a 
failure if it did not attract the great mass of 
playgoers. It might continue to make pro- 
ductions. It might still exist. But it would 
be as dead as Babylon for all that. 

As regards the question of ''assisted art," 
the drama stands in a case different from that 
of orchestral music or grand opera. The 
drama is not exiguous to English-speaking 
peoples. It is a natural idiom of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. It is not, like grand opera, a 
hothouse growth, transplanted from a foreign 
soil. It is of the race, bone of its bone and 
flesh of its flesh. The dramatic instinct is 
strong and spontaneous in our blood. Any 
American of average intelligence knows a 


good play by instinct. He does not, as in the 
case of symphonic or operatic music, require 
systematic instruction or study in order to 
comprehend it. If a play is well constructed, 
if it is well acted, if its subject matter is amus- 
ing or vital, he knows it in a flash, even though 
he may not be able to tell you why. And 
such plays, and no others, he will go to see. 
And yet, let it be repeated, it is an excellent 
thing that The New Theatre is endowed. This 
endowment puts its director at liberty to fol- 
low a settled policy regardless of temporary 
discouragements. It puts the institution on a 
comfortable basis of permanence. It raises it 
above the peril that assails the mere com- 
mercial manager in a season when general in- 
dustrial and economic conditions reduce the- 
atre audiences to meager proportions. Under 
this endowment one failure or two, or even a 
series of failures, cannot seriously threaten the 
stability of the enterprise. It gives The New 
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The labor agitator, Roberts, inciting the striking mill-xvorkers, in the big scene in the third act of John Gals- 
avorthy's ** Strife’’—a play dealing with relations between the employer and the workman 


Theatre, in short, a fair chance to become an 
institution, not a mere commercial or specu- 
lative hazard. 

The New Theatre company includes about 
forty persons, a little more than half of whom 
are men. Thirty of these are “ regular" mem- 
bers of the company. That is, their names 
are on the programme. The other ten are 
"extra people,” who are nevertheless on regu- 
lar salary and whose names are added to the 
regular list whenever they show themselves 
worthy of the honor. 

The New Theatre building and site cost 
approximately $3,000,000, but it is its endow- 
ment, of course, that makes its power, since 
itis what is done that counts, not the sur- 
roundings of the deed. The production of 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” for example, cost 
$40,000, and “The School for Scandal" 
$25,000. For the former production, the 
scenery was painted from designs by no less 
an artist than Jules Guérin, who has carte 
blanche from the director. Information re- 
garding his fee is not available, but artists of 
his standing are not had for nothing. All the 
theatre's scenery is built in the theatre's own 
shop, but the scene painting is done in various 


studios about the city, the idea being to permit 
scenic artists to show what they cando. The 
work is all supervised by Edward Hamilton 
Bell, the Art Director. Modern plays are 
comparatively inexpensive to mount, but it is 
figured that productions like “Antony and 
Cleopatra” will ultimately pay for themselves, 
as they can be used from year to year, while 
modern plays are seldom good for more than 
two seasons. 

In its choice of plays for the first half of 
its repertoire excellent judgment has, on the 
whole, been shown. The two classics, ‘‘An- 
tony and Cleopatra" and “Тһе School for 
Scandal,” were well chosen. So far as the 
stage goes, the former is new to the present 
generation, while the Sheridan comedy, the 
best of its time, has an appeal that is of no 
time or place, but of all times and every place. 
“The Cottage in the Air" was the sole error 
of selection. This was an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to do something fantastic in a manner 
worth while, though the acting gave welcome 
evidence of the all-around excellence of the 
company. *'Strife," another of the modern 
plays, is not only a fine example of construc- 
tive skill but a highly successful attempt to 
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by far the most important 


and notable play The New Theatre has yet presented 


say something worth hearing about a subject 
in which every American is, or ought to be, 
interested—the relations between the em- 
ployer and the workman. In nearly every 
part it was acted to perfection, while all the 
details of the production revealed the admir- 
able direction of George Foster Platt, the 
American stage manager who supervises the 
staging of all the modern plays at The New 
Theatre. “The Nigger” also, though not 
nearly so good a play as “‘Strife,” was well 
worth doing for a variety of reasons. It ex- 
hibited a keen sense of dramatic effect on the 
part of Edward Sheldon, its author, even 
though its story will not bear a close analysis, 
and even though it showed that Mr. Sheldon 
has still much to learn about dramatic con- 
struction. Fortunately, he is very young and 
has time, and no doubt inclination, to learn. 
As these words are written the other pro- 
jected additions to this season's repertoire are 
“Don,” a modern comedy by Rudolph 
Besier, an Englishman; ‘‘ Beethoven," already 
done in England by Beerbohm Tree; “Тһе 
Bluebird," Maurice Maeterlinck's fairy phan- 
tasy, performed this winter in London at 
Herbert Trench's new repertoire theatre with 


great success; and two classical plays, “ Twelfth 
Night," and possibly “The Tempest". In this 
list the only strictly American work is “Тһе 
Nigger,” since, though “Тһе Cottage in the 
Air" was made into a play by an American, 
Edward Knoblauch, it was a dramatization 
of a story by a foreign author. This is not 
an especially strong showing as to the en- 
couragement of the native playwright, but it 
is a state of things susceptible of ready ex- 
planation. 

In its search for new modern plays The New 
Theatre is somewhat handicapped by the fact 
that its system prohibits long runs. This 
system provides for twelve productions in a 
season, four of which must be classics. This 
forbids giving any play more than fourteen 
performances in one season. Now this amounts 
to only a two weeks’ run at an ordinary the- 
atre, which, from a pecuniary point of view, 
any modern dramatist would consider a dire 
and dismal failure. Of course, the present 
programme of The New Theatre includes a 
spring tour through the principal cities of the 
country, and thus the plays in its repertoire 
will have additional performances. Under 
certain circumstances also its plays may go 
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on tour under other managements when it is 
through with them. But on the whole the 
outlook with The New Theatre cannot be said 
at present to be particularly attractive to the 
native dramatists, who 
are, when successful, 
quite the best paid of 
any class of men who 
write, and who can 
scarcely be expected to 
give up nine-tenths of 
their profits merely for 
whatever prestige may 
attach to having their 
plays performed at 
The New Theatre. It 
seems likely that if this 
theatre is determined 
to do much with plays 
by American authors 
it will find it necessary 
to expend a part of its 
endowment in making 
its short runs some- 
where nearly as profit- 
able for the playwrights 
as are long runs at 
the merely commercial 
houses. 

Coming now to the 
question of the audi- 
torium itself, there is something to be said 
both pro and con. It is a dignified and beau- 
tiful structure, with spacious lobbies, com- 
fortable, wide seats, a very wide, deep and 
high stage, with commodious dressing-rooms 
and offices and every modern mechanical de- 
vice and facility. Neither taste nor expense 
has been spared to mount and costume the 
theatre’s productions both lavishly and ap- 
propriately. 

There was at first much well-founded com- 
plaint of the acoustics of the house, but the 
defects complained of have, in some measure, 
been eliminated. There is, in fact, one and 
only one structural defect in this superb play- 
house. That defect is its size. 

In every other particular it may justly be 
called The New Theatre. In its size it is 
many, many years behind the times. The 
New Theatre seats a few more than 2,300 
persons—3oo more than found seats in David 
Garrick's Drury Lane Theatre on the night 
of the first performance of ‘‘The School for 
Scandal," May 8, 1777. For the last quarter 
of a century, ever since, in fact, the influence 
of naturalistic stagecraft, as exemplified par- 
ticularly by Ibsen and Sudermann and their 
pupils, began to make itself felt upon the 
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Jacob Wendell, Jr., the talented amateur who has 
proved himself a versatile actor of rare intelligence 
since he joined The New Theatre company 
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English-speaking stage, the drift in theatre 
building has been steadily in the direction of 
smaller auditoriums. Playwrights were paint- 
ing with smaller brushes—it became necessary 
to bring the spectators 
nearer and nearer the 
canvas. No theatre con- 
structed in the Broad- 
way district of New 
York City in the last 
ten years holds more 
than half as many as 
The New Theatre will 
seat. The Astor seats 
1,207;the Belasco, 950; 
the Stuyvesant, 990; 
the Hudson, 1,050; the 
Garrick, built by Rich- 
ard Mansfield, g10; the 
Empire, 1,100; while 
the Maxine Elliott and 
the Comedy are smaller 
than any of the others. 

The New Theatre’s 
size, then, is a negation 
of our dramatic history. 
It is a reversion to a 
type of theatre we have ' 
discarded and left be- 
hind, to a theatre of 
the type of the old 
New York Academy of Music, seating 2,700; 
the great Boston Theatre, seating 3,172; the 
Grand Opera House of Indianapolis, seating 
2,352; the Chicago Grand Opera House, seat- 
ing 1,700; McVicker's Theatre, seating 1,865; 
Ford's Baltimore Opera House, seating 2,250 
—all of them old, old timers. The New 
Theatre, in fact, seats a few more persons 
than Oscar Hammerstein’s West Thirty- 
fourth Street temple of lyric art, which he de- 
signed and built especially and solely for 
grand opera. 

The trouble is that The New Theatre was 
designed both for opera of the lighter forms 
and for the drama. No impartial person now 
doubts that that was a mistake. In this day 
and generation you cannot house both these 
forms of art in one auditorium without doing 
injustice to one of them. In the present in- 
stance it is the drama, whose needs were, 
nominally, at least, the inspiring cause of the 
movement, that suffers. It is true that all 
that is said on the stage can now be heard 
atter a fashion. But in the modern drama it 
is the little shades of meaning, the modula- 
tions and inflections of the voice, the phras- 
ings, the slightest variations of facial expres- 
sions, sighs, ghosts of smiles, wraiths of gasps, 
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shadows of feeling, that are the pith and sub- 
stance of the body dramatic; and it would be 
as false, as foolish to deny that in The New 
Theatre these go for a fraction of their real 
worth and significance. There is a sense of 
remoteness and detachment about much that 
goes on upon that stage. It is not an intimate 
house and never can be until you can shrink 
stone walls, and there’s an end of it. 

Will this clearly lamentable error of judg- 
ment in the construction of The New Theatre's 
home prove an insurmountable barrier to the 
achievement of its purposes? That can be 
determined only by the event, but it is plainly 
the severest handicap with which the direc- 
tion is confronted. It is hard to see how such 
a mistake could have been made, unless the 
demand from the Founders for operatic repre- 
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sentations was too strong to be resisted. Opera 
and the modern drama have no place in the 
same house. They are in no wav related. 
If you put an antelope and a grizzly bear into 
the same cage, one of them will doubtless 
thrive, but it will not be the antelope. 
There are doubtless enough brain and 
money and good will behind The New Theatre 
to work this problem out. The logical out- 
come is a new building well adapted to the 
needs of the contemporary drama, and not so 
small as to be inimical to the effective pres- 
entation of the classics. Leavethe present build- 
ing to the gods and goddesses of opera and pure 
music, and install the dramatic organization 
with its equipment and its personal as thev 
stand to-day, in the sort of home where its 
friends can come and see what it is really like. 


LITTLE RIMES OF REAL RELIGION: YOURS 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


THOUSAND cults and a thousand creeds: 

Is one a rose and the rest but weeds? 

Or is each one suited to meet some needs? 

Is your own so great that the rest seem small? 
Then keep it and live it; that’s all. 


Pagan or Christian, Gentile or Jew, 

' How else may you know that Your Own is true, 
Not for him or for me, or for others, but you? 
To live bv, to die by, to stand or to fall? 
How? Keep it and live it; that's all. 


When the wolves of the world are upon your track, 
Does it help you to beat the mad horde back, 
And to laugh at the snap of the snarling pack ? 
Does it leap to vour heart like a huntsman's call? 
Then keep it and live it; that’s all. 


When the strong are cruel and the weak oppressed, 
Does it help you to help? Does it sting vour breast? 
Does it sob in your soul with a wild unrest? 

i Will it fight against might and let nothing appall? 
Then keep it and live it; that's all. 


When the last fight comes and you make your stand, 
When the sword of vour strength breaks out of your hand, 
When the earth below turns to shifting sand, 
Does it sing! when vour back is against the wall? 

- Then keep it; it's yours and that's AJ. 


PHOEBE AND THE 


HOUSEHOLD GODS 
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INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 


AUTHOR OF “ERNEST AND THE LATCH KEY QUESTION," ETC. 
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HEN Phoebe came back from her 
first long visit, it was borne in 
upon the Martin family that they 


offended constantly in matters 
pertaining to etiquette and taste. Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s sympathy never ran thin—even at the 
hundredth repetition of the glories of the War- 
burton social circle. But the time came when 
the application to argumentative discussion of 
the word Marblehead produced on the male 
half of the family an effect far from soothing. 

* Mother," Ernest said once, “I hate to be 
called to grub by a vulgar dinner-bell. Can't 
you train the kitchen canary to announce our 
meals? Delia’s stutter would put any vaude- 
ville act on the fritz. Now, in Marblehead, the 
butler always sasshayed to the drawing-room 
door and whispered, ‘Madame, the dinner is 
served!’ Oh, Lizzie!” 

And once, goaded beyond human endurance, 
Mr. Martin said, “ Ernest, I prithee do not say, 
‘Chase the cow up to this end of the table!’ In 
Marblehead, we always said, ‘May I solicit the 
cream ?’” 

But, undaunted by the slings and arrows of 
an envious conservatism, Phoebe continued to 
hammer along the lines of esthetic reform. 


And Mrs. Martin continued to wonder for 
what all this maneuvering was preparation. 

In Mrs. Martin’s case, Phoebe’s domestic 
muckraking had gone no farther than: “ Moth- 
er Martin, this winter you've got to have some 
clothes. This putting every cent you can rake 
and scrape together on me has got to stop. You 
ought to see the way Mrs. Warburton dressed 
at Marblehead—my goodness/ At least you 
ought to have one dress-up gown—a whole 
dress—a princess. That waist-and-skirt prop- 
osition has all gone out. It looks funny." 

But to Mrs. Martin's great relief—for econ- 
omy was so instinctive with her now that spend- 
ing money on herself seemed almost criminal— 
her daughter said nothing more about clothes. 
Indeed, on one pretext or another Phoebe her- 
self postponed the inevitable shopping expedi- 
tion. 

Of all these things Mrs. Martin thought as 
she watched her husband and her daughter turn 
the corner and come up the drive together. At 
sight of them, Mrs. Martin's first subconscious 
comment was, ‘‘She’s teasing him for some- 
thing he don't want to give." Her next, ‘‘ How 
crazy those two are about each other!" was 
subconscious, too. None the less was it pride- 
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ful and self-glorifving. For, in some vague, 
illogical way, this devotion seemed her handi- 
work. Her last came consciously and with a 
sigh. “I wonder what he'll say when she gets 
engaged? He'll never reconcile himself to it 
in this world.” 

But the front door was open now, and Phoe- 
be's well-pitched voice seemed to disperse the 
last wisp of the lurking Sunday stillness. 
** Let's talk it over with mother, father dear," 
she said. In another moment, Mr. Martin had 
sunk into the morris-chair beside the fire with 
a long “А-а-аһ!” of relief, and Phoebe had 
curled herself into another one of the big arm- 
chairs. 

* Mother," exclaimed Phoebe breathlessly, 
“Гуе been telling father how much Ра like to 
give a little dance—a cotillion—in the Play- 
room, I mean the Gym, on my birthday. It 
won't be any expense to him," she threw in 
hastily, forefending criticism, ‘‘for I’ve saved 
up most of my allowance for six months and all 
the money I earned doing that brass-work in 
the summer. It will cost me very little, you see, 
because I'll have only ice cream and cake and 
Miss Peck will play the piano until twelve for 
five dollars. And you know, Mother Martin, 
it’s about time that we did some entertaining— 
with father such an important man in the com- 
munity and—and—besides—it would be nice 
for Ern if we could keep him in nights—and— 
and—make this house a sort of rendezvous 
for——" 

Mrs. Martin's whole face lighted up with a 
smile of real little-girl glee. She shook her 
hands with her characteristic gesture of de- 
light. "I think it will be the greatest fun! 
Let's make out the list of invitations now." 

Phoebe gasped. It is always a shock, when 
you have prepared for battle involving terrific 
carnage, to achieve victory at the end of the 
first skirmish. She turned her back on her 
father as on a discredited ally, and she paid 
gallant tribute to her mother's readiness. 

* Oh, Mother Martin, how you always do 
just what I don't expect!” She flew blithely to 
the desk and returned armed with pencils and 
paper. “Girls first," she began. 

“Molly Tate, the Gould twins, Margaret 
Farnum and Janet Dodge," Mrs. Martin rat- 
tled off at Phoebe's own breakneck speed. 

* Marian Ordway,” Phoebe took it up. “Oh, 
yes, and Augusta Pugh." 

“Oh, you Gussie!” gibed Ernest, who had 
tumbled into the room, drawn downstairs by 
some powerful psychological suction. *'Gee, 
I'm glad you're inviting her! For if Gussie 
comes, it's the barn for mine." 


“Who else did you say, mother?” Phoebe 
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spent not the flicker of an eyelash on this inter- 
ruption. But in another instant, she added 
casually: “I haven't made up my mind yet 
whether ГЇЇ invite you, Ern Martin, at all. 
Remember this is my party. Oh, and of course, 
father, I want to invite all the girls in your 
office—I never shall forget how sweet they were 
to me that time I went in to work. Then 
there's Florence Marsh.” Phoebe bent to her 
pencil-point. 

For an instant the room was silent. Then 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin spoke simultaneously. 

“I thought Florence was away," Mrs. Mar- 
tin said. And, “What’s your idea in inviting 
Florence Marsh?" Mr. Martin said. ‘She 
never comes here." 

Unwittingly, Phoebe had flicked her father 
on the raw. It was a source of private indig- 
nation with Mr. Martin that Mrs. Martin had 
never been properly appreciated in Maywood. 
At first she had been too poor, and always she 
had been too busy, to take any important place 
in their pleasant little community. Maywood 
boasted a Woman's Club which she had never 
thought of joining and a Whist Club which she 
had never been invited to enter. Mrs. Marsh, 
the richest woman in town, divided its social 
leadership with Mrs. Warburton, a represen- 
tative of its most distinguished family. Mrs. 
Warburton, with whom Phoebe was a great 
favorite, had always been “neighborly,” but 
Mrs. Marsh had never stepped foot inside 
their house. Marsh himself was a pleasant, 
democratic sort of person with whom Mr. Mar- 
tin had been forced into social relations. 
Wednesday night, for instance, the committee 
of which Marsh was chairman and Mr. Martin 
a member would meet at the Marsh house. 
Mr. Martin knew that the wives of the other 
committeemen would, by special invitation, 
be spending the evening with Mrs. Marsh, in 
the intimate seclusion of their hostess's up- 
stairs sitting-room. Mr. Martin had to attend 
these functions—duty required that—but he 
had never got over the hurt of knowing that 
certain doors, open in a sense to him, remained 
closed to his wife. He had not spoken of the 
matter to Mrs. Martin. Sometimes he won- 
dered what she thought of it all. 

“Oh, I’ve got to," Phoebe was saying casu- 
ally. * Didn't I tell you, mother, that Florence 
and I were great chums in Marblehead?” 

Mrs. Martin dropped her pencil and looked 
at Phoebe over her glasses. “You mentioned 
meeting her.” 

“I saw her every single day," Phoebe ex- 
plained with calmness. ‘‘She was staying at 
the most beautiful old place in Salem and she 
came to that first tea that Mrs. Warburton 
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gave for me. She seemed to take the greatest 
fancy to me—rushed me like everything. And 
I liked her ever so much. She's not very pretty 
or very brilliant, but she's a dandy girl.” 

This was Phoebe. In her social game, she 
alternated canny calculation with an unex- 
pected innocence of the importance of her con- 
quests. She would have told you that her real 
.* crush" of the summer had been for Sylvia 
Gordon, who was paving her way through 
college by waiting on table at the hotel. 

“The only trouble," Phoebe rippled on, “is 
that Mrs. Marsh will surely come if Florence 
does. She has an idea that a girl ought to be 
chaperoned every moment of the time. It 
makes Florence perfectly crazy.” 

Mrs. Martin spoke first, and her voice had 
the uncharacteristic dryness of emphasis. 

“I wouldn't bother about that. Neither 
Florence nor her mother will come here.” 

** Oh, yes, they'll come, all right," Phoebe 
disagreed lightly. “In fact, I met Florence 
yesterday and asked her if she'd be a ‘ loater'— 
that's a girl who helps you to get things started 
at teas and functions of all sorts—and she said 
that she was just crazy to do anything she 
could. My goodness, is that the October 
‘Ladies Household Guide’? Why didn't 
somebody tell me when I’ve just been on pins 
and needles waiting for it to come?” 

Under cover of the family conversation, al- 
ways dully statistical without her mental eager- 
ness and her forthrightness of expression to 
whirl it along, Phoebe whipped through the 
magazine. The head of one of the back pages 
—GIRLS' PROBLEMS—stopped her. Her 
pink finger-tip ran swiftly down the column 
of small-type answers to correspondents, and 
paused at an item near the bottom. 


PHOEBE-BIRD.—If, as you say, your mother is 
blonde and slightly touched with gray, we would 
suggest that her gown for your coming-out dance be 
either a gray or a mauve princess metcor. If you 
have any old lace in the familv, it would show to 
great advantage for such an occasion and with such 
a gown. 


"Mother," Phoebe said casually, coming 
into her mother's room to be kissed good night, 
**haven't you а box full of old lace somewhere 
that Aunt Mary left you? I wish you'd get it 
out to-morrow and let me look at it. And by 
the way, mother, to-morrow we'll go in and 
get that new gown of yours." 

The evening of the following Wednesday, 
Phoebe threw another bomb into the family 
circle. ‘‘Father,” she said, after an interval of 
silence during which she studied his gala attire, 
* do you know that you need some new evening- 
clothes?” 
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“A new swallow-tail!" Mr. Martin ejacu- 
lated. And he said it in the tone of one who 
sees the sway and anticipates the crash of his 
dearest illusion.  ** What's the matter with this 
one?" 

‘‘Everything’s the matter with it," Phoebe 
said emphatically. “Тһе tails are too long and 
the coat is too short and it hasn't a stripe along 
the seam of its trousers. You ought to have a 
white piqué waistcoat and that tie's the limit. 
How long have vou had it, father?” 

“Seventeen vears," Mr. Martin confessed. 
And he cringed. 

"Seventeen vears!”” Phoebe repeated. And 
again, “Seventeen years!” She did not hurt 
her argument by further comment. But in her 
intlection, Mr. Martin read his doom. 

“Апа while vou're about it," continued 
Phoebe, as though the matter were settled, “you 
might as well vet some for Ern. Its time he 
had some. He's as big as he'll ever be—good- 
ness knows we'll have to put a hole in the roof 
if he grows another inch. Ern'll sure be in- 
vited to lots of dances this winter— " 

“And ГЇЇ go to them all--I don't think— 
nitsky,” interpolated Ernest. 

**—and he ought to have the right thing to 
wear," Phoebe went on, not turning a hair. 
“And when vou do get some new clothes, 
father, do go and have your pictures taken. 
Im sick and tired of having the Boston papers 
publish that fierce old effigy that they're always 
sticking in whenever vou do anything." 

With a *I have spoken" air, Phoebe re- 
turned to her book. 

“Is there anything else in a small way that 
you think you'd like?” Mr. Martin inquired. 
But into his voice had crept a certain flatness, 
the germ of that doubt which first festers, then 
gangrenes, then sends a man, hotíoot, to his 
tailor. The next Saturday he said peremp- ` 
torily: “Ernest, you meet me at ten o'clock in 
the office. I'm going round to order a new 
swallow-tail and you might as well get meas- 
ured, too.” 

For the next two days, Phoebe contributed 
little to the family history. Indeed, her manner 
was informed with an unfamiliar conserva- 
tism, her aspect exuded a dovelike mildness. 
But on the third night she dropped into the 
peaceable domestic group what proved the 
highest explosive yet. 

“Father,” she said.in her most winning 
tones, ‘do you know it's time that you bought 
Mother Martin some new furniture?” 

“New furniture! ? Mr. Martin repeated in a 
dazed tone. “New furniture! Phoebe,” he 
demanded scathinglv, “how is it that you 
manage to exist in such a low-brow circle?” 
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* Now, father dear, don’t get cross," Phoebe 
remonstrated. She deposited herself in Mr. 
Martin's lap and rubbed her smooth cheek 
against his. ‘Please, don't be sarcastic, be- 
cause that frightens те. I want to talk reason- 
ably with you. Imay be wrong lots of times, 
but this time I know I’m right. It is time 
we had some new furaiture. Don't you think 
so, mother?" 

Mrs. Martin was torn with conflicting 
allegiances. For Mrs. Martin did think so. 
Emphatically she thought so. She had never 
thought anything else. In point of fact, Mrs. 
Martin had never considered that she had 
any furniture. She and her husband had 
married on almost nothing. The few sticks 
of things which they bought at ürst had 
been augmented by a legacy of furniture 
from her Aunt Mary. At the time, it had 
seemed a godsend. But in the early years 
of her married life, Mrs. Martin longed in- 
tensely for the plush and mirrored ‘‘sets”’ 
of her generation of brides. In the twenty- 
odd years of their marriage, there had 
always been something to 
eat into their savings. After 
the children were born, 
thev decided to buy the 
Esdaile place. It was a 
beautifully built house, big 
for those days and for 
these even, but a great 
bargain, and they had 
never regretted the half 
dozen cramping years that 
followed. Then came the 
stable, a horse and carriage, 
the automobile. Always 
there was the insurance 
and the fund for Ernest's 

_college education. The 
Martins were fairly well- 
to-do now. There were 
two maids in the house. 
Mrs. Martin had a liberal housekeeping allow- 
ance. In fact, the economical tension had 
relaxed all along the line. 

Although Mrs. Martin did not know it and 
Phoebe could never have suspected it, the house 
was in admirable if quiet taste, because it ad- 
justed itself so closely to the needs of its ten- 
ants. True, the rooms were big, square, a little 
unmitigated. But Mrs. Martin was the kind 
of woman for whom green things love to grow. 
Everywhere ivies, ferns, and feathery, drooping 
plants softened the gauntness of the walls. 
The furniture was all dignified and simple, the 
mahogany, although they did not know it, ex- 
ceptional, the few old engravings excellent 
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examples of their school. Economy had pre- 
vented Mrs. Martin from acquiring the clutter 
of foolish bric-à-brac which would have put all 
these fine effects to shame. In fact, everything, 
though not especially decorative, was good of 
its kind, useful and used. 

Swayed equally by the claims of sentiment 
and the joys of acquisitiveness, Mrs. Martin 
asked non-committally, “Well, what are you 
thinking of doing?” 

“Well, in the first place, I want to get rid of 
all that old truck of Aunt Mary's," Phoebe said 
emphatically and with unhesitating decision. 
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Phoebe’s mentality resembled nothing so 
much as a roll-top desk. It was full of big 
drawers and little drawers, convenient pigeon- 
holes and broad, flat shelves. Every opinion 
Phoebe had—and she had one on every con- 
ceivable subject—was neatly tied up, labeled 
and filed away. Phoebe could put her hand 
on any one of them at an instant’s notice. 

Again Mrs. Martin fenced. And, а little, she 
bristled. “What truck?” she asked. | 

“Well, for instance, those black-walnut 
bookcases. They're such lumbering, high, 
hideous things. Nobody has poky old stuff 
like that nowadays. All the furniture is—well, 
sort of heavy but airy, if you know what I 
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mean. Oh, mother, if you could only see Mrs. 
Warburton’s place in Marblehead—” 

Ernest groaned ostentatiously. Mr. Martin 
reached for a book. Mrs. Martin had a sud- 
den impulse to take up the cudgels for Aunt 
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"ALONE, SHE MADE THE FINAL TOUR OF THE HOUSE" 


Mary's lares against the Warburton penates. 
But another impulse silenced her. For, all 
through Phoebe's discontent sounded the voice 
of the Coming Generation. And Mrs. Martin 
recognized it. Also, by that token, she knew 
that Aunt Mary, her goods and chattels, were 
doomed. 

** — and other places she took me to—artists 
and people like that," Phoebe was still racing 
on with her narrative. “I don't care for the 
artists’ places, myself. They’re too bare and 
messy. They stick up pictures with thumb- 
tacks—it looks like—just anywhere it occurs to 
them. They never have any frames on them. 
And they think the queerest, ugliest things are 
beautiful. What I mean is their studios aren’t 
the least bit cosy. But there are some new 
houses I went into—oh, weren’t they the 
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crackajacks! Chockful of the loveliest, bright- 
looking, new, modern furniture. Every room 
done in a color. Now, for instance, mother, 
your room ought to be pink and mine yellow 
to go with our complexions. Everybody has 
bookcases built in nowadays and 
built low to put bric-à-brac on 
them. Thestunt is to have every- 
thing on a level with the еуе—ѕеагсһ 
me why. And just slews and 
slathers and rafts of pictures, all 
little ones, just as few big ones as 
possible." 

Much of this was in accordance 
with Mrs. Martin's own observa- 
tion. But, for the moment, it 
pleased her, as, axiomatically, it 
pleases the half- converted, to put 
obstacles in the way of a relentless 
progress. ‘‘What would you do 
with Aunt Mary's bookcases?” 

For the first time, Phoebe hesi- 
tated. And when Phoebe hesitated, 
the air always quivered with latent 
possibilities. 

“Put them in Ern’s room,” Ern- 
est broke in with an ominous 
falsetto imitation of his sis- 
ter’s treble. ‘‘Mother, if 
you let Phoeb’ Martin 
dump those old coffins in 
my room, I’ll chop them up 
for kindling-wood. Look 
what's in there now! Every- 
thing that nobody else wants 
—two trunks, two bureaus, 
a broken table, and every 
chair that's ever got smashed 
since I wasborn. Tug asked 
me once if you got my fur- 
niture at a rummage sale." 

Ernest had interrupted Phoebe just in time. 
* Ern's room," had so choked in her throat 
that she had, finally, to swallow it. “Га 
either sell them or put them in the stable, 
mother,” she said as one inspired. ‘‘ Now that 
will be about all from you, Ern Martin. You 
know that if I've offered to fix your room up 
once, I’ve offered a million times." 

“Gee, and a grand job you'd make of it," 
Ernest countered offensively. ‘‘Tidies and all 
kinds of dinky, footless girl-stuff everywhere." 

“We are talking about something that 
doesn’t concern you, Ern Martin, in the least, 
and which you could not possibly understand 
if it did. Now what I want for the house, 
mother, is—" And for the first time, Phoebe 
really let herself go. “І think," she concluded 
at the end of the most eloquent quarter of an 
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hour of her life, “now that vou and father have 
reached the time of life when vou can afford 
such comforts, there's no reason in the world 
why you shouldn't have them. Now is there?” 

Mrs. Martin, overcome by this oral flood, 
could not answer. But Mr. Martin, less sus- 
ceptible to the claims of the Coming Genera- 
tion, took it by the forelock. “That furniture 
is good enough for your mother and me, Phoe- 
be," he said, “and I guess you'll have to put 
up with it a little while longer." 

Superficially, it seemed as if the matter were 
settled. But when the Coming Generation 
allies itself with a Latent Maternal Ambition, 
something is sure to break. So, a few nights 
later, Ernest Martin, dashing into the house 
just ahead of the dinner-bell, came upon a pale 
and exhausted Phoebe stretched out on the 
library couch. 

* Ern Martin, if I haven't put in a day," she 
began. “They bought everything that I 
wanted in the end—all except one plush chair, 
shaped like a letter S, that mother said she'd 
always wanted and was going to have now if she 
didn't have another thing. I guess you'll show 
some signs of excitement, Ern Martin, when I 
tell you that I got them to buy a whole new set 
for your room. Yes, sir—curly birch and a 
corker! And you can just thank me, for I never 
worked so hard for anything in my life. I got 
father to buy you one of those high chiffoniers 
—the kind Tug has at Harvard—all kinds of 
drawers in it and a peachy mirror. I think 
thev're great—they're so manny. And they're 
going to sell all the tumbledown truck—that is, 
all except Aunt Mary's things. Mother says 
she'd as soon think of selling one of us as that 
—vou know how funny she is about anything 
that's been in the family—darling, old duck! 
But she's agreed to put them in the stable! 
It wasn't so bad with father—you know there's 
one thing about father—you can tire him out. 
But mother held back on everything. Why, 
she actually turned pale when father began to 
loosen up. I thought at times she was going 
tocry." 

** Mother always does get cold feet when it 
comes to spending money," Ernest remarked 
reflectivelv, “but father's the easiest thing on 
earth—once you get him going." 

* Maybe we haven't got to hustle though to 
get ready for that dance! For I just put it to 
father and mother coming home in the train 
that with all that new furniture they simply 
must have some painting and papering done. 
Father saw the sense of that immediately. So, 
now we've got to hold the furniture back until 
the house is ready. But I guess we'll make it— 


we've got a whole month!” 
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But a night's sleep could do much for 
Phoebe. The morning found her fresh, buoy- 
ant, the light of a new resolution shining in her 
eyes. “Father,” she began unhesitatingly at 
breakfast, do vou know that now that the 
house is being all fixed over, it does seem to me 
as if we ought to make more of a function of 
this affair. You see it's almost in the nature 
of a house-warming. I really think, consid- 
ering you're kind of a public man, that we 
ought to have engraved invitations and a ca- 
terer. And when you come to count up, we're 
really inviting almost everybody in Maywood. 
It seems to me that Miss Peck's music will seem 
rather funny for such a big dance. ” 

Mr. Martin fixed his daughter with a look 
in which suspicion had kindled exasperation. 
She returned it with a gaze of seraphic, star- 
eyed innocence. 

“Phoebe,” he said at last, “ГІЇ bring my 
bank-book home to-night and give it to you. 
You go ahead and do whatever you want, but 
don’t you insult me again by pretending to 
consult me about anything.” 

For a month, domestic anarchy reigned in 
the Martin household. Mrs. Martin said 
again and again that the house would never be 
finished in time. As it was, on the night of the 
dance, the last bit of furniture barely grazed 
the first incoming guest. But, even then, there 
was no hitch—the reins of government were 
too firmly clutched in Phoebe’s slender brown 
hands. 

After the light dinner, Phoebe sent her fam- 
ily to their rooms with the command to be 
ready for inspection in an hour. Alone, she 
made the final tour of the house. Now and 
again she called instructions to the struggling 
ones upstairs. 

The place was almost unrecognizable. The 
big living-rooms, papered in a brilliant red car- 
tridge and carpeted with Axminster rugs of 
rainbow dyes, bulged with heavy mission fur- 
niture. From the sideboard in the dining-room 
came the diamond glitter of new cut glass, the 
unrelieved glare of new silver. A plate-rail 
almost sagged under an accumulation of exotic 
china, copper and brass, and much-mottoed 
steins. The walls were hidden behind casts 
and pictures, many the passepartout work of 
Phoebe's own tireless fingers. Mrs. Martin 
had held out stubbornly for her plants. Phoebe 
had supplemented them with bowls of flowers. 
These, and the new, hospitably doorless, low 
bookcases, filled with Aunt Mary's fine old 
books, saved to the place some of its old-time 
flavor. *Phoebe’s face was one smile, as she 
looked about her. 

* Don't anybody sit on the couch in the hall,” 
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she commanded. “I’ve been fifteen minutes 
making the cushions look as if somebody had 
just been sitting there.” 

Phoebe appeared in her brother’s room a 
minute later with a framed photograph in her 
hand. ‘‘Now, 
Ern," she said 
placatingly, 
*you've just got 
to let me put this 
picture of myself 
on your chiffonier. 
I promise I'll take 
it out to-morrow. 
But it will look so 
nice here so long 
as you have fath- 
er's and mother's 
on the dresser. 
'That suit is per- 
fectly stunning, 
Ern—I’m so glad 
I got father to get 
itfor you. You're 
all right. You can 
go downstairs if 
you wantto. But 
be sure not to 
move a thing.” 

From there, she 
proceeded to her 
mother's room. 
“Now, mother, 
I'm going to put 
just a little wave 
in your hair. It 
will be so becom- 
ing and I promise 
you Ill do just the 


weeniest mite. "Now, ERN." 
Please, mother, LET ME PUT THIS PICTURE OF MYSELF ON YOUR CHIFFONIER "' 
please—remember 


it’s my birthday. Oh, that’sa duck! My good- 
ness, mother, but that mauve meteor is becom- 
ing to you! I don’t know, though, but what 
we ought to have got new lace for it, after all. 
That of Aunt Mary’s is so yellowy.” 

And, last, she dashed into her father’s room, 
a copy of ‘‘ Men’s Fashions” in her hand. 

““ОҺ, father, if you don't look swell! Mother, 
just you wait until you see father! Now, to be 
sure that you’reall right, there's a picture here— 
Now, where is that picture—I had it a moment 
ago? Here itis! See, father, ' Morning, after- 
noon and dress) Oh, father, you can't wear 
that watch-chain—there's none in the picture." 

“But, Phoebe, I always carry a watch. I'd 
be lost without it. And I’ve got to have a 
chain, haven't I?” 


SHE SAID PLACATINGLY, "YOU'VE JUST GOT TO 
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“Father, dear, please don't wear the watch 
to-night. It’s my birthday; you know. There, 
that’s right. You'll be the handsomest map- 
in the house to-night. Andremember, father, 
the instant the music strikes up, you're to open 
the dance with 
me.” 

A moment lat- 
er, she herded 
them into the 
downstairs living- 
room. She engi- 
neered them 
brilliantly through 
that moment of 
embarrassment 
which accom- 
panied their first 
glimpse of each 
other. She even 
successfully par- 
ried Mr. Martin's 
sardonic, “Вег- 
tha, is that method 
of arranging your 
hair the result of 
premeditation or 
accident—or has 
Phoebe ordered 
it?" and Ernest's 
heated, ‘‘ This 
coat pinches so 
under the arms 
that Гуе a good 
mind to take it 
off and put on a 
sweater.” After 
that, in order to 
get herself dressed, 
Phoebe had to 
leave them alone 
with each other. 
As was inevitable, discipline relaxed. — The 
deadly depression that, by an interminable 
quarter of an hour, precedes all entertaining, 
fell heavily on the Martin family. 

“T can’t dance a step to-night,” Ernest 
prophesied morosely. ‘These pumps hurt like 
the very dickens!” 

* Edward," Mrs. Martin said fearfully, “1 
feel like a dressed-up doll with my hair curled 
like this. And Phoebe would have a trans- 
parent yoke to this dress.” 

* Oh, you look all right, Bertha,” Mr. Martin 
growled. “But what I want to know is how 
did we ever come to get dragged into such a 
mess?" 

* Oh, I don't know, Edward," Mrs. Martin 
groaned. ‘I feel so queer. How are we going 
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to take care of all those people? I don’t feel 
as if I could say one word.” 

“Well,” Mr. Martin remarked saturninely, 
“all I know is that I was counting up to-day, 
and I find this affair has put me back just fif- 
teen hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, Edward!" Mrs. Martin wailed. 

Then, providentially, Phoebe returned—a 
Phoebe brilliant as a California poppy in her 
apricot gown, a Phoebe with gray eyes unnat- 
urally bright, a Phoebe with an unaccustomed 
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group of husky adolescents—putting off the 
fatal moment of introduction by a cowardly 
segregation in Ernest's room—had been routed 
out to the last man. Twenty-five minutes later, 
Mrs. Martin was welcoming Mrs. Marsh and 
Florence in the tones of an established com- 
posure. A half an hour later, Phoebe had dis- 
covered, to the swaying music of the first waltz, 
that her father was an excellent dancer, and 
Ernest had found himself whirling about the 


room a mother who had feet of thistledown. 


T 


| | 


"AH, MRS. MARTIN," SHE WAS SAYING IN HER HEAVIEST TONE OF 
PATRONAGE, "I'M SO GLAD TO SEE THAT YOU HAVE NOT FALLEN UNDER 
THE SPELL OF THE MODERN CRAZE FOR ANTIQUES” 


winy flush burning through the olive of her 
skin, a Phoebe whose tall, slim, virginal pres- 
ence so dripped and shimmered with beauty 
that even her mother gasped as she looked 
at her. 

And then the bell rang. 

Five minutes later, the radiant excitement 
inevitable to hospitality had quite freed Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin of their self-consciousness. 
Fifteen minutes later, a steady file of maiden- 
hood trooping, muffled and shapeless, to Phoe- 
be's room, had returned delicate, floating bub- 
bles of femininity. "Twenty minutes later, the 


An hour later, the figures which Phoebe had 
invented and the favors which she had made 
were turning the cotillion into a pageant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin finally lost sight of 
their children in the flutter of conducting Mrs. 
Marsh on a voyage about the house. Mrs. 
Marsh was a large, square, bulky lady, cut on 
strict mathematical lines, better fitted, archi- 
tecturally, than anybody else in the house to 
adorn the mission furniture which Phoebe had 
selected. 

“Ah, Mrs. Martin," she was saying in her 
heaviest tone of patronage, ‘‘I’m so glad to see 
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that you have not fallen under the spell of the 
modern craze for antiques. You, like me, have 
gone in for the furniture of your period. Per- 
sonally, I have the greatest interest in my con- 
temporaries. I believe it a duty for us to 
encourage the able mechanics of our own gen- 
eration.” 

Of course Mr. and Mrs. Martin did not 
know the hidden tragedy of Mrs. Marsh’s do- 
mestic life. Early in her married career, she 
had invested several thousand dollars in a 
houseful of modern furniture, only to discover 
later that “the thing,” so far as household 
goods were concerned, was to collect antiques. 

Mr. Martin, it was, who answered her. 
** Yes," he said, “I confess that I like the mod- 
ern stuff. My wife and I have been feeling for 
a long time that we ought to get rid of the old 
furniture we’ve had ever since we were married. 
But you know how it is about these things— 
you talk about it for years before you really do 
anything. The other day we just made up our 
minds that the time had come. We put in a 
whole day in Boston, buying these things.” 

“They areinexcellent taste,” Mrs. Marsh said, 
and again, impressively, ‘‘in excellent taste.” 

“There was a set in Circassian walnut,” 
Mr. Martin went on recklessly, “that my wife 
liked immensely, although we didn’t get it. 
But to-morrow, Bertha, I’m going to telephone 
them to send it out here.” He fixed his wife 
with an expression that dared her to raise the 
banner of economy. 

But Mrs. Martin only said placidly, ** That's 
right, Edward—it will go beautifully with that 
old-rose paper. And, Edward, I've been 
thinking. Next spring, I want you to build on 
an outside dining-room at the back of the house 
and a piazza at the side.” 

A little after twelve. the file of delicate, 
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floating bubbles of femininity had begun to 
troop to Phoebe's room, returning mufiled 
and shapeless. Now they were vanishing down 
the street, accompanied by a twin file of the 
husky adolescents. Mrs. Marsh, having lin- 
gered unaccountably long, was saying in 
farewell: 

“Oh, Mrs. Martin, do let me present your 
name for membership in our Woman's Club. 
Your children are almost grown up now and I 
don't think you have quite the right to neglect 
your civic duties any longer. I'm very sure I 
can get you elected in time for you to serve 
on the committee for Gentlemen's Night. We 
need women there with just your peculiar tal- 
ent for entertaining—who can plan things and 
make them go. And do wear that gown—that 
old pointe de Venise is simply marvelous. 
And remember, Mrs. Martin, that the next 
time Mr. Martin attends a committee meeting 
at our house, you must be sure to come, too. 
Some of the wives have got into the habit 
of spending the evening with me—and we do 
have such pleasant evenings. Not wasted 
evenings, I assure you, Mrs. Martin, for while 
the rest sew, one of our number always reads 
from some instructive book. Good night, dear 
Mrs. Martin.” 

“Well,” Mr. Martin said when he came 
back from putting Mrs. Marsh into her car- 
riage, “we must give more of these little 
affairs, mother. "They're no trouble at all 
and very little expense.” His eyes glowed as 
they rested on his wife’s happy face. 

“Sure! "That was the best ice-cream I ever 
tasted," approved Ernest. “I had five plates.” 

And, "Now, Mother Martin, you see!” 
crowed Phoebe. “We never could have made 
such a hit if it hadn’t been fer that furniture 
you and father bought." 


SCHOODIC 


BY LINCOLN COLCORD 


І REMEMBER 


A LAKE IN THE COOL NORTHERN COUNTRY, 
A LAKE WHERE BIRCH AND SPRUCE AND MAPLE LINE THE SHORE, 


WINDS ARE FRESH THERE, 
NIGHTS ARE STILL, 
AND IN THE AUTUMN 


MOONS HANG ABOVE THE WATER, 


THE HILLSIDES TURN ‘THE COLOR OF GOLD AND OF BLOOD. 


1 REMEMBER 


A LAKE IN THE COOL NORTHERN COUNTRY, 


WHERE I WAS 


HAPPY ONCE LONG AGO, 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


Letters, Comments and Confessions from Readers of the Magazine 


Eating Less and Talking More While 
You Eat 


WAS interested in your article called “Some 

Dangers from High Prices.” It is true that 

simple food costs a lot of money to-day. I 

have just returned home from a family gather- 
ing where there were gathered together represen- 
tatives from various states and cities and towns. 
It seems to me that nothing was so marked in the 
family talk as the various reports on the cost of liv- 
ing. Butter and eggs and meat and other things 
have gone up and up everywhere. The small town 
is no better off (relatively) than the city. There 
is no use in telling the city people to rush to the 
country. As the thing stands now there is no 
relief in that direction. 

Now I am not going to suggest that anybody 
should do what I do. All that I intend is to give 
you my own experience and let it go at that. 
Here it is: 

A number of years ago (I live in Chicago) my 
wife and I agreed to eat less and talk more at the 
table. Talk is less expensive than food. And, 
curiously enough, we have found that by doing 
this we can get along, at least for the present. We 
chew what we eat slowly and seem to get as much 
nourishment out of a smaller amount of food as 
we used to out of a larger. You would like me 
to be more specific? Well, I will. Take the 
matter of eggs. At breakfast we have them often. 
The point is that we each have one, whereas ten 
years ago we each had two. And I give you my 
word I do not now see any difference between 
eating one egg and two. 

Of course I know that this, in a measure, is the 
teaching of Fletcher. I am not a ‘“‘Fletcherite,” 
however. I am merely an ordinary person trying 
to adjust myself to the rapidly increasing price of 
food. In so doing I am conscious of only one 
thing—an overwhelming desire to make the best 
of things as they are and to continue happy and 
contented. This does not mean that I do not 
feel that things are wrong. Ido. If I didn't, I 
should not take the trouble to speak up in a dis- 
cussion which I hope you will keep up. 


The Harm that Liquor Does 


A few days ago I mailed you a check for two 
years’ subscription to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
and I only wish it could have been for five, for 
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I do not want to be without it. I consider it far 
the best one of the many that come to my house, 
and I glory in your fearlessness and independence. 

I have read all of the Ray Stannard Baker 
articles, ‘‘The Spiritual Unrest,” with a great 
deal of interest, for he has come very near getting 
at the true inwardness of the church deterioration 
and has shown why they are retrograding, as they 
deserve to do since many of them have forsaken 
the “God of our fathers" and are making of 
religion a farce and of the churches poor excuses 
for fashionable clubs. I am reading with horror 
unspeakable, **Barbarous Mexico,” and hope the 
airing that Mr. Turner is giving that unhappy 
country may help to bring about better things for 
its inhabitants. Do not let “Business” and 
“Expediency” cause you to shade the coloring in 
the least, but give it as red as it is, and you will 
find the people are with you. 

But were it not for the fact that I read about 
everything in the AMERICAN, I should have passed 
over the article ‘‘Where the Blow is Struck by 
One Who Feels the Blow" in the November 
number—this most pathetic heart-cry of one of 
the millions of sufferers in our own country from 
a barbarous traffic. To my notion this opens up 
a field for investigation in this country that might 
yield things about as hideous as the things in 
Mexico are doing. Why not send Mr. Baker or 
Mr. Turner to investigate the consequences of the 
drink traffic and give us a series of articles telling 
the truth and the whole truth of it if it can be 
told in words. The horrible, beastly things Mr. 
Turner tells us of in Mexico are done in the name 
of “Business,” and you are criticized for printing 
them because of danger of disturbing “ Business.” 

The liquor traffic exists for the same reason, to 
help “Business,” and your correspondents, were they 
to visit any of the cities in this country, could teil 
tales that would make ‘‘Barbarous Mexico" seem 
tame in comparison, and this is not detracting 
from its awfulness in the least; but the stories 
would be about things and people that we know 
and have among us all the time. Let them go to 
your own city, or to Chicago, or to Ft. Wayne, or 
to Huntertown— it’ makes na difference where 
they go or how “respectable” the saloons are, so 
long as they go where they are. Let them gct 
into the drinker’s family and feel and see the 
misery and wretchedness and heartbreaks that 
are kept covered from the public gaze, and then 
let them give forth the facts and see if the people 
do not “sit up and take notice.” Let them tell cf 
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the murders and suicides and beatings and hunger 
and privation and blasted hopes and mothers' 
tears and fathers’ groans and young wives’ de- 
spair and ruined girls and debauched boys and 
blighted love and divided families and political 
corruption and graft and greed and slavery as bad 
as Yucatan can boast and drunkards' graves and 
a hundred other horrible things, all in the name 
and for the sake of “Business.” Do this, and my 
word for it, you will “stir up something." 

But look out for the beast if you should do such 
a thing, for he will come from unexpected places 
to eat you up if possible. The writer knows, for 
he has just been through a local option campaign, 
and the last saloon closes in this county to- 
morrow. It takes a lot of courage to attack him. 
Would you dare do it? 

Yours very truly, 
Goshen, Ind. 


The Great Work Done by the Catholic 
Church 


I have read Mr. Baker’s articles on “ The Spirit- 
ual Unrest” in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE with 
interest, and Iam surprised to find that they have 
proceeded without any. estimate of the work done 
by the religious orders of the Catholic Church. 

Those outside the Church do not seem to realize 
that men and women are still men and women 
when they have assumed a distinctive dress and 
bound themselves by vows to their chosen work. 
Surely in estimating the result of revealed religion 
at work in any large city you should include first 
the large number of men and women in whose 
lives its power is so distinctly shown, and, secondly, 
the very much larger number under their care, 
teaching, or influence. 

I have not the statistics for the diocese of New 
York. They would be very gladly furnished you 
at the Archbishop’s office. In San Francisco, the 
assertion can be made that there is no form of 
dependence or want for which provision has not 
been made, in a beginning, at least, if not as yet 
adequately. The sick, the aged, the blind, the 
foundlings, the Magdalens, the destitute boys and 
girls, the poor in their homes, the children whose 
mothers work out by the day, have orders, con- 
stantly recruited and devoted exclusively to their 
interests. 

“Elles sont véritables esclaves!” one old woman 
exclaimed in the Home kept by the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, illustrating with vivid gestures that 
they washed her face and hair, dressed and fed her. 
There eighteen nuns provide and care for more 
than two hundred old people gathered from the 
streets; and until the Charity Organization Society 
succeeds in “abolishing poverty,” it is hard to sce 
just what the old people would do without them. 
On the Sunday after my visit there I was taken 
over the Youth's Directory for Homeless Boys, 
just completed, after three years in temporary 
quarters, a magnificent building with every advan- 
tage that modern theory and thirty years' experience 
could give it. These boys, taken from the streets 
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or sent by the Juvenile Court, are given practical 
training and a thorough education and turned out 
first-rate citizens. 

A week later I visited the Technical School in 
its new home, where the Sisters of Charity train 
orphan girls in useful trades, while providing 
them with a home. This building includes, beside 
the great sunny dining-rooms and sleeping-rooms, 
the large work-room, finished in bird's-eye maple, 
reception and fitting-rooms, library, chapel, school- 
rooms, well equipped, an infirmary, and an audi- 
torium fitted up with a small stage. One might 
quite safely say that you could spend every Sunday 
for a year visiting these and similar institutions 
in the archdiocese of San Francisco, before ex- 
hausting the list. And San Francisco is not noted 
for holiness! Now, if religion is primarily the 
knowledge of God's love of us, and the desire to 
return that love, or, as David Starr Jordan ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘it is our part to express that love in 
terms of human helpfulness," and if the Church 
has found that human effort is best sustained 
by organization, system, and control, as in the 
religious orders, that is where you must look for 
it, remembering always that it is voluntary, un- 
paid, and unceasing. 

You have in New York some institutions that 
we have not, The Home of Our Lady of the Rosary 
for immigrant girls, The Residence of Our Lady 
of Peace for working-women on small salaries, 
The Cenacle Convent, open to ladies at all times 
for a week of rest and refreshment, and I do not 
know how many more. But I cannot forbear 
sending you this quotation from Lacordaire: 

* Catholic doctrine has created for human misery 
a gratuitous service—that is to say, a service of 
devotedness, without any recompense, save what 
is strictly necessary, for the person devoted. This 
service involves of necessity absolute chastity: it 
has substituted for the family the whole human 
race. I will not narrate its history: who does not 
know it? Who does not know with what ingenious 
fecundity Catholic doctrine has provided fathers 
and mothers for all the woeful? Discerning in 
each age the misery peculiar to it, it has from 
time to time raised up new servants. ‘It has 
created the Sister of Charity as easily as it created 
the Knight of Malta; the Brother of the Christian 
Schools as well as the Brother of Mercy; the friend 
of the insane as well as the friend of the leper. 
Even still each day you have under your eyes the 
example of its creations, where the power of 
charity wrestles with the power of misery, and 
follows on its track even where it touches the most 
obscure point of humanity." 

TERESA F. THOMPSON. 

San Francisco. 


The Efect of High Prices on the 
Farmers 


Yours is one of the few magazines that I read 
through, from cover to cover. I have all the great 
magazines on my desk every month, and find 
yours first in human interest. 
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I have read with much interest Elizabeth Hewes’ 
article on “Some Dangers from High Prices.” 
Much that she says is true. 

I am a farmer, and also, as correspondent of an 
American farm journal, I have visited and studied 
farming in every state of the Union save two. 
Further, I habitually when in Chicago or Phila- 
delphia eat my luncheons where the working 
people, the shop-girls and typewriter girls and 
the poor clerks, eat. It is true, as the writer says, 
that in most of the restaurants one can get very 
little to eat for 15 cents. There are places, how- 
ever, where one takes in his own hands a tray, 
with plate, knife, fork, spoon, and napkin, which 
he finds conveniently stacked for him, and goes to 
a counter where he is served with 5 cent portions, 
carrying his stuff to a table and attending to his 
own wants, and where one can get all that he ought 
to eat, and more, for 15 cents. 

Meats are a different story, but I think we are 
ever so much better off to leave meats out of our 
midday meal; in truth, it may be the making of 
greater health and vigor in American people to 
compel them to eat more of vegetables, fruits and 
cereals, less of meat. Compare, for instance, the 
physique of the American with that of the Italian 
or Frenchman of the rural class, or with almost 
any class of European peasants. Then consider 
that for centuries the peasant class of Europe has 
lived almost upon a vegetarian diet. As a matter 
of fact I look to see this lessened consumption of 
meats produce young people of heavier weight, 
with fairer complexions and rosier cheeks than we 
have seen in the past, that is, if they will learn also 
to touch lightly the coffee cup. 

There is no lesson so much needed in America 
to-day as the lesson of proper nutrition, with enough 
nourishing food and not too much, with enough 
protein in the diet and no excess. What we are 
short of now is in fats, not in meats; we use too little 
butter, too little olive oil, too little bacon, and it is 
true that the high prices for these things are a men- 
ace to health. 

Leaving the matter of the consumer and coming 
to the producer I can perhaps enlighten Elizabeth 
Hewes somewhat as to why foods are dear. Since 
1866 I have lived on one farm, saving four years 
spent in the West. I have seen hogs sold alive for 
23 cents a pound. I have sold fat steers for 4 cents 
a pound. I have sold fat sheep for 43 cents a 

und. Ihave seen corn sold for 16 cents a bushel 
in Ohio, wheat for 50 cents a bushel. 

These were the days of cheap food in America. 
Were they good days? Were they days of healthful 
growth and development? Isay those were the evil 
days. Then were farmers distressed to pay their 
laborers, forced to toil without ever a rest, because 
they could not afford to hire labor at all. Then 
farming did not pay. "Then the bright boys left 
the farms to seek employment in towns, to take 
advantage of that artificial condition, too cheap 
food, wages artificially increased by the protective 
tariff. The cause of too cheap food stuffs was 
doubtless the building of railways into the West, 
the plowing of the prairies of Iowa, Nebraska, 
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Kansas, and other great Western States. We pro- 
duced too much. Our consumers were too few. 
Thus “bleeding Kansas," thus decaying farms, 
farmhouses unpainted, mortgages, discouragement 
and misery almost everywhere that farming was 
attempted. 

Does any man say that this condition was good 
for the nation? MEOS 

Theodore Roosevelt's Country Life Commission 
came full 20 years too late. It came just as the 
country was getting on its feet. At last consump- 
tion has overtaken production. We exported little 
wheat this year. On the farms this year corn has 
been worth 5o to 75 cents per bushel, wheat $1.00 
to $1.30, fat cattle 5 to 8 cents per pound (the 
cheaper ones nearly as nourishing as the dearer, but 
having less of *'porterhouse," ''sirloin," or “rib 
roast," more of boiling meat), hogs from 6 to 8 cents, 
and prices for most other things about along the 
same scale, saving that potatoes, apples, rice, and 
beans have not materially changed in price, except 
that apples fluctuate, according to the crop. 

The plain truth is, that, for many years, farm- 
ers produced nearly everything that they sold 
at a loss. They gave their own labor and super- 
intendence for nothing, and made their farming 
“соте out even”’ if they could; very often the bal- 
ance was on the wrong side. Now eaters are 
more, prices have advanced, and farmers take 
courage. The result? We will move some of 
the “advantages” into the country. Already 
thousands of farmers are building new houses, 
putting in them bath-rooms, sleeping porches, 
gas or electric lights. They are planting lawns, 
mending highways, sending their boys to college. 
Civilization is coming to the country. Town people 
need not starve, nor even suffer, if they will eat the 
right things. It will be a stronger, happier nation 
with farmers prosperous. And again, how we will 
welcome a lot of these "'shop-girls" if they will 
come to the country to live! e'll take them into 
our homes, feed them well, at our own tables, and 
pay them well, too. Josera Wine. 


A Word from the South 


I have read THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE for years, 
and have nothing but praise for the magazine and 
its management. The articles by Ray Stannard 
Baker, Ida M. Tarbell and others, as well as 
“Barbarous Mexico,” are all of superior merit. But 
T notice in the current January issue in “The Pil- 
grim’s Scrip,” one H. S. Bunbury says, with respect 
to the statements made in ‘‘Barbarous Mexico," 
that those identical outrages are committed in the 
Southern States of the Union. His exact words 
are: “All the tyranny, the hardships, the ‘transfers’ 
of human stock, the flogging, etc., exist in the 
Southern States just as badly as in Mexico.” 

I think you owe it to your many readers in the 
South to allow a correcting word or so. I wish to 
say, as one having many years' experience in the 
different States of the South, and as one holding no 
bricf for the Southern people, that the above state- 
ment is absolutely false. There is one of two things 
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true about this man and his friend: they are either 
ignorant of conditions that prevail in the South, or 
they belong to that large class of people, scattered 
to and fro, that deliberately take pleasure in slan- 
dering the South. No such condition exists there, 
nor has since the Civil War. І think you owe the 
Southern people this correcting word. 
(REv.) OnMAN T. HEADLEY. 
Burnsville, W. Va. 


Tobacco in Fiction 


I, for one, am always willing to assume that the 
hero in the modern story is smoking half the time. 
The thing that puzzles me is, why our story writers 
flatter themselves that it is a matter of interest to 
the reading public to be told when each cigar is 
lighted, when it goes out, when it is relighted, when 
it is held between the fingers, when the stub is 
thrown away. How can they fancy, for instance, 
that any one cares to be told that “‘Newmark se- 
lected a cigar from his case, examined it thoroughly 
from end to end, finally put it between his lips” ? 
Or why should the writer of the capital five-page 
story in the November AMERICAN make some six or 
seven such entertaining comments as: “I sat down 
and filled my pipe.” ‘The sight of a box of cigars 
on the bookcase arrested him. He eyed it an in- 
stant, head oa one side, with a look of enquiring 
interest there, old man, have a cigar.” 
“T smoked one pipe after another, mechanically.” 
“I refilled my pipe in some embarrassment.” “I 
puffed away vigorously at my pipe." If the answer 
is that it makes the fiction more realistic, I should 
say, certainly, little details do have that effect. 
But haven’t the smoking details been run into the 
ground? Why not, for a change, tell each time the 
heroine takes a drink of water? Mention might be 
made, once in every few pages, that “She selected 
a glass of water, examined it thoroughly, finally put 
it to her lips," or “She sat down and drank a glass 
of water," or “Тһе sight of a pitcher of water on the 
table arrested her. She eyed it an instant, head 
on one side, with a look of enquiring interest 

. here, old man, have a drink. “She 
drank one glass after another, mechanically." 
*'She refilled her glass with some embarrassment.” 
“She drank away vigorously till the water was 
gone.” This, too, would give a realistic effect to 
the story. It would be a terrible bore, but it is fully 
as entertaining as the everlasting mention of pipe, 
cigar, and cigarette. 

It looks as if our story writers were running a 
tobacco propaganda, but this seems hardly con- 
sistent with the highest literary standing. Whether 
intentionally or not, they certainly do most efficient 
advertising with our boys and young men. Many 
a fellow feels, after reading Van Dyke, for in- 
stance, that there can be no such thing as the real 
enjoyment of life in the wilds except in the atmos- 
phere of tobacco smoke. Think of it! In the woods 
and fields, where the air is the purest and the sky 
and the trees and the brooks and the creature life 
are all just as God planned them! 
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In conclusion: In the first place, it seems a pity 
for a writer in a magazine to give so much high- 
grade advertising with no financial return. ‘The 
Tobacco Trust could profitably pay a good salary 
to our story writers as the best advertising agents 
that the business could secure. In the second place, 
The real grounds on which to decide for or against 
the use of tobacco are scientific and not literary, 
no matter how charming the literature may be. 


J. H. B. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


An Everlasting Point about the Public 


The thing that moved President Taft finally to 
dismiss Chief Forester Pinchot was this: Pinchot 
sent a letter to a United States Senator giving 
information which threw light on the Pinchot- 
Ballinger matter, and the Senator gave the informa- 
tion to the public. This angered the President, in- 
asmuch as it was a violation of instructions which 
forbid a subordinate official to give information to 
a member of Congress without the permission of 
his superior. 

Technically it may have been all right for the 
President to cut off Pinchot’s head. It is to be 
hoped, however, that Taft does not imagine the pub- 
lic as being interested in the technicality. Long 
before Taft’s time there existed a fact which will 
continue to exist long affer his time. It is this: 

Where contributions of fact are involved the 
people of the United States are not interested in 
the means by which those facts reach them. If 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot has something to tell, espe- 
cially something affecting the welfare of the 
public, the public will thank him if he will tell it, 
no matter if he violates official etiquette in the 
telling. 

With marvelous genius for directness, the public 
always permits its curiosity to go with incredible 
swiftness to the root of a thing. This is a point that 
Roosevelt understands perfectly, or at least it is 
a characteristic of his which the people like. The 
public will accept a piece of interesting information 
from a subordinate, or from anybody, as naturally 
as you will accept a ham sandwich from a waiter. 
To suppose that the public will be interested in 
the official etiquette of the Pinchot-Ballinger 
matter is as ridiculous as to imagine that people 
will accept a fire alarm from nobody but a man 
with seven brass buttons and stripes around his 
sleeves. 

Another way of putting it is that Roosevelt is 
decidedly a better editor than Taft—a better judge 
of the essential interests and inclinations of the pub- 
lic. This is because he has never allowed “culti- 
vation" to take him away from an understanding 
of the plain principles and air-line directness of the 
people. “Cultivation” is always accompanied by 
a certain number of forms and ceremonies which 
scarcely interest the public at all. This is why a 
“cultivated” man іп a place of leadership so often 
goes off on a tangent which the public fails utterly 
to understand. J. M.S. 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 
Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 


а great talk in the house.” 


Bunyan's Pilgrims Progress 


HAPPY DAYS—HERE AND HEREAFTER—FOR MR.WORLDLY WISEMAN 


HESE are great days for our friend 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman. Not that he 
- is ever very much out of sorts 


with himself or this excellent world 
through which his ship glides so powerfully 
and with so much grace. Life is good to him 
always, and in this respect he is treated ac- 
cording to his desert, which is great. As for 
a future existence, while he thinks of it vaguely 
when he thinks of it atall, he has no real doubt 
that all large property-holders will be entitled 
—ex-officio as it were—to a place in a select 
Heaven, and that the celestial community will 
be composed if not entirely of rich at ieast of 
“nice” people. 

Yet, and in spite of all his self-confidence and 
his natural and acquired optimism, there was a 
time a few years ago when Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man’s serenity, while not seriously disturbed, 
was at least ruffled. Affairs did not march 
with all the certainty he wished to the goals he 
had chosen. Certain kinds of business enter- 
prises in which he is adept were checked. Ashe 
put it, “а wave of demagogism swept over the 
land.” The President was an “anarchist.” 
The Attorney-General, instead of minding his 

own business, insisted on mind- 


He Had ing the business of the corpor- 
One Brief ations in which Mr. Worldly 
Period Wiseman was a director. An 
of attempt on the part of men of 
Depression power to rob a foolish young 


person of a splendid patrimony 
which consisted of nothing less than the privi- 
lege of gambling with the very hopes and fears 
of the poor had resulted in a concerted attack 
on all the virtue and ability embodied in the life 
insurance companies of America. The muck- 
raker was stalking through the magazines un- 
checked. Persons of high respectability were 
going to jail for the mere informality of fencing 
in government lands or appropriating govern- 
ment timber to their own uses. Railway di- 
rectors were subjected to the most scandalous 
attacks for granting rebates to companies in 
which they were interested. The newspapers 
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dailv printed vulgar caricatures of Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman beaming on a ponderous giant la- 
beled “Trust” who was cudgeling а pop-eved 
dwarf called “The Common People." These 
things did not dismay Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 
He maintained a superb confidence that Good 
would triumph eventually. But they annoved 
and puzzled him. He began to wonder whether 
Democracy was not a failure after all. We 

were glad to see the serious ex- 


But the pression pass from his face 
Golden Era when the clouds lifted, the Sun 
Has Again of Prosperity shone out and the 

Set in election figures showed “the 
for Him 


return of the people to sanity”; 
when the stock exchange took 
on again its old jovial aspect; when **enormous 
mergers" were reported and "furious upbid- 
ding of prices? by one of our most prominent 
capitalists and dipsomaniacs; when the news- 
paper cartoons became ‘‘simply amusing in- 
stead of scandalously personal"; when Mr. 
Morgan resumed his proper place as pater 
patric; when the muck-rakers began writing 
articles on the cultivation of the silk cocoon in 
Maine; when Senator Aldrich became again 
leader of the Senate; when the tariff on woolen 
socks was increased; when the cost of living 
rose to a dignified plane; when, in short, Mr. 
Taft became President, Mr. Wickersham At- 
torney-General and Mr. Ballinger Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Consequently Mr. Worldly Wiseman is fine 
company these days, and we were especially 
glad to see him the other day because we had 

been in a gloomy frame of 

He Finds Us mind over the discovery by the 

Gloomy Over President of a Great Iniquity. 

the President's On the whole the President's 

Discovery of a message was almost exhilarat- 

Greatlniquity ing in its cheerfulness. We 

were at peace with all nations 

except one of our neighbors in Central America. 
The country was brimming over with prosper- 
ity. The tariff had been saved from the at- 
tacks of the enemies of the flag. The cost of 


In the Interpreter’s House 


living, while deplorable, was undoubtedly due 
to the increased production of gold, which was 
a great blessing. The President looked for- 
ward to the early passage of a ship subsidy that 
should enable each of us out of the savings in 
the bureau drawer to pay for a glorious mer- 
chant marine to sail the seven seas. We read 
the message through with pure delight and won- 
dered that a President who seems to do nothing 
at all should be able to accomplish so much in 
so short a time when suddenly we came face to 
face with a Profound National Shame. The 
President discovered that the government of 
this country is actually paying a Subsidy. A 
Subsidy—think of it! In the administration of 
William H. Taft, the proposer of government 
aid to our merchant marine and the friend 
of the tariff, the sum of $64,000,000 (or $164,- 
000,000, the figures are unimportant) is turned 
over yearly—to whom? Reader, gentle or 
simple, we blush to answer, but answer we 


must. To us! Itis wE who are the benefici- 
aries of this crime. It is into 
We are our pockets that this bewilder- 
Caught with E fortune finds its way. $64,- 
the Goods — 07999 says the President, 
$64,000,000 that might be 
$64,000,000 turned over to patriotic ship- 

y, , 


builders and owners, $64,000,- 
ooo that might be devoted to 
the uses of struggling railways, $64,000,000 
that might be spent in maintaining our customs 
houses, $64,000,000 of which the Postmaster- 
General will swear never a penny passed into 
the Republican campaign fund—this prodigious 
subsidy is paid every year to the periodical 
publishers of America, many of whom have 
been so insolent that they have even dared to 
disapprove of the acts of the very administra- 
tion that pays the bribe. We won’t go into the 
details of this disgraceful transaction. It js 
enough to tell our readers that we are caught 
red-handed. We have the money in our pock- 
ets. It is rather a relief to be discovered. We 
were exciting the jealousy of the less fortunate. 
Mr. Rockefeller in discussing the case has been 
heard to say that laws should be passed to pre- 
vent such accumulations of wealth. Mr. Car- 
negie thought that the passing of such fortunes 
into the hands of a few men might lead to the 
disruption of the Republic. It 
is true we have urged our col- 


das leagues to be less ostentatious 
Е f the e іп their display of wealth. We 
о r, = ” . 
Publisher 87 Privately hinted to Mr. 


Smooks of Smooks' that the 
sight of him rushing up-town 
in his gorgeous Subway Express to his sump- 
tuous flat in the Bronx was making anar- 
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chists every day. But these men were money 
mad. They lost all sense of proportion. And 
now the blow has fallen. We are disgraced. 
We can only return the money and throw our- 
selves on the mercy of the court. 


mind that we heard a knock at the door, and 

thinking that of course it was a deputy 
United States marshal, we were taking off our 
priceless detachable cuffs to accommodate the 
bracelets of the criminal law, when Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman entered. His manner at once some- 
what relieved our minds. It was apparent 
that either he had not read the message (which 
is unthinkable because the president’s message 
is always to be found in his office in advance 
of its publication) or that we were not so dis- 
graced in his virtuous eyes by the disclosure as 
we thought. 


ELL, brothers—said he—welcome to 
our ranks. Caught with the goods, eh 2 
By George, who would have thought it 


of you smug fellows? And 
$64,000,000! That’s what you 


I5 was while we were in this gloomy frame of 


Mr. Worldly 


Wiseman might call going some. І tell 
Hails Usas you, my respect for you has 
Brothers in gone up. I’ve made some 

Crime grabs in my time, but never 


anything like that. I suppose 
your share alone must be about five millions 
a year? 


E last year—said the Poet sadly. 


ELL—said Mr. Worldly Wiseman— 
V V last year was bad. The steel trust 
made only about eighty millions. But 
four or five millions is nothing to despise. I 
had no idea there was anything like as much 
in the field. Why, I wouldn't mind taking a 
hand in it myself as a sort of flier. You fellows 
want to look out. The Standard Oil Company 
may take it into their heads to edit the maga- 
zines as a by-product. "They'd turn out cheap- 
er and more popular ones. It wouldn't be a 
bad idea. І think I'll suggest it to John Arch- 
bold. 'They manufacture kerosene and lamps 
now. Why not literature, too? 

Seriously, I shouldn't worry about it if I were 
you. Nobody believes you get a subsidy of 
$64,000,000 a year. The President probably 
never looked at the figures—took anything that 
was shoved up to him. He might just as well 
have said $640,000,000. 

It amuses me to see you fellows credited 
with a rake-off. Of course I know you didn't 
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get it. 
with a few others, and I see you used the 
rate you got, just as any ship- 

He Tells Us рег uses the freight rate of any 

Notto Worry road. Some of it we get, I'll 
Over the confess to you. For the gov- 
Administration's ernment is perhaps our most 
Friendly Tip profitable customer. It costs 
something to get it to pay 
several times as much as the private shipper, 
so you see it's not all profit. But then our 
people in Washington are worth their salt. 
And your readers get some of it in cheaper 
magazines. 

Privately, I wonder how the President was 
fooled by figures so fantastic. I guess he just 
wanted to use ’em. 

The point is that the administration has 
given you a friendly tip. It’s good-natured, 
and you ought to take it. It's your turn to be 
told: “ Мом will you be good?" And my ad- 
vice is that you will do well to heed the warning. 
For five or six years, ever since Miss Tarbell's 
articles on the Standard Oil Company, the 
magazines have been pounding the men who 
stand for the intelligent control of the country 
by money. You have followed the lead of 
rank demagogues like Roosevelt and carica- 
tured and abused such business men as Rocke- 
feller and such statesmen as Cannon and Ald- 
rich. Well, you made it uncomfortable for all 
of us for a while. I'll admit that. But now 
your time has come. It is your ox that is about 
to be gored. WE are at last in a position to 
make trouble for you and we will make trouble, 
unless—— That is the meaning of the Presi- 

dent’s message. What could 
The President's you expect? Do you think 
Message Means the powerful people of this 
Trouble Ahead country, the men who control 
For Us the wealth, the great corpora- 
Unless—— tions, nearly all the genius of 
the American bar, and nearly 
all the ability in the Senate and the House, and 
whose conceptions of the relations of the people 
to the government is accurately reflected by 
ninety per cent. of the federal judiciary, do you 
think these men can be fought without fighting 
back? They had to take their pounding be- 
cause with Roosevelt in Washington their tac- 
tical position was weak. But they have the 
patience of strength. They could afford to 
bide their time. If they were silent it was not 
because you had cowed them. The business 
of checking the power of the press, of bridling 
it down to its proper functions, has been a sub- 
ject more discussed than any other by the pow- 
erful interests and their representatives in 
Washington during the last six years. 


I’m in the railroad business, along. 


The American Magazine 


But I don’t want to worry you. I like you 
too much personally. We don’t mean to ex- 
terminate you unless extermination should 
prove to be the only means of making you be- 
have. But we do want you to get in line. We 
want you to take your proper place as defenders 

of the enterprises and the indi- 

Mr. Worldly viduals that represent most 

Wiseman Says truly the best spirit of our 
_We Must Get times. We want you to stop 
in Line or be stirring up sedition in this 

Exterminated country. And we propose to 

make you stop. We don't 
deny the power of the press. But we don’t pro- 
pose to let it get any further out of hand and we 
do propose to have it on our side. 

The world is a world of classes. Naturally 
you belong to our class—the class of education, 
of power, of ability, of Money. “Why do you go 
out of your way to fight the hopeless battle of 
the inferior classes? What have you got to 
show for your work? I don’t see any automo- 
biles standing in front of your door. I don’t 
see your names on the boards of banks. What 
have you got to commend you to a man like 
President Taft? As your friend, I advise you 
to join the procession. It isn’t too late. 


"M afraid it is, said the Poet. I’m afraid 
it’s always been toolate. I'm afraid we're 

so constituted that we can never join the 
procession. I’m afraid our seat on the band- 
wagon will always remain unoccupied. Our 
vice was born with us. We 


We Hate . can't shake it off. Try as we 
Ability and will to reform, to brace up, to 
Education in look with good-natured toler- - 
the Service ance on certain things in life, 

of Greed — we find ourselves overwhelmed 


again by the old hatred of 
power that is used to crush weakness, of strength 
and ability and education in the service of . 
greed. Itis deplorable. It injures our stand- 
ing in the community. But we must tell the 
truth about ourselves. We must confess that 
we enjoy it tremendously. We would like to 
pose as purely unselfish philanthropists, but 
the fact is that we get more satisfaction than we 
could tell out of just this very feeling of indig- 
nation against cruelty, against the misuse of 
power, against the barriers set up to bar the 
forward march of civilization, against the 
humbug in high places that talks of democ- 
racy as a well-spring where all may drink and 
then attempts to fence it in for the benefit 
of a few, just as the rogues out West used to 
fence in the water-holes on the government 
land. That is our real reward. So go your 
way and leave us to enjoy our rage. 
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FOR ALL WORKING MEN 
BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
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GOD, thou mightiest worker of the universe, source of 
all strength and author of all unity, we pray thee 
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Jor our brothers, the industrial workers of the 
nation. As their work binds them together in com- 
mon toil and danger, let their hearts grow together in a strong 


x 


m sm 


sense of their common interest and destiny. Help them to realize 
that the injury of one ts the concern of all, and that the welfare 
of all must be the aim of every one. If any of them ts tempted 
to sell the birthright of his class for a mess of pottage for him- 
self, give him a wider outlook and a stronger sympathy. Teach 
them to keep step in a steady оплсаға march, and to fulfil the 
law of Christ by bearing the common burdens. Grant the 
organizations of labor quiet patience and prudence in all dis- 
putes, and fairness to see the other side. Save them from 
malice and hatred, and from the txvo-edged siwword of violence 
that turns on those who seize it. Raise up for them still more 
leaders of able mind and large heart, and give them grace to 
follow the wiser counsel. When they strive for leisure and 
health and а better wage, grant their cause success, but teach 
them not to waste their gain on fleeting passions, but to use 
it in building fairer homes and a nobler manhood. Мау 
the upward climh of Labor, tts defeats and its victories, 
in the farther reaches bless all classes of our 
nation, and build up for the republic of the 
Suture а great body of workers, strong 
of limb, clear of mind, fair in 
temper, glad to labor, con- 
scious of their worth, and 
striving together for 
the final brother- 
hood of all 
men. 
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JANE ADDAMS 


“AT A TIME WHEN WOMEN ARE TAKING A GREATER 
PART IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS THAN EVER BEFORE. 
MISS ADDAMS MAY WELL BE CALLED THI 
FOREMOST AMERICAN WOMAN" 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


UPON TWENTY YEARS AT HULL-HOUSE BY 


JANE ADDAMS 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


the most extensive and important social settlement in the United States. № other 
one institution, perhaps, has had more influence in shaping and inspiring the present 
movement toward social reconstruction in this country. 

Behind every vital institution stands a great and vital personality. Without the inspira- 
tion of a prophetic vision and abounding faith in carrying it out, without noble qualities of 
courage and sympathy, without a high order of administrative, social and even political capacity, 
no such original institution could rise to a place of power and influence. 

Such a personality is Miss Jane Addams and such are the high qualities which she possesses. 
It is not surprising that after twenty years at Hull- House she should come to be known as the 
“foremost citizen of Chicago.” And at a time when women are taking a greater part in 
public affairs than ever before, Miss Addams may well be called the foremost American woman. 


| | ULL-HOUSE of Chicago, which has just finished its twentieth year’s work, is to-day 


COPYRIGHT, 1910, BY THE PHILLIPS PUBLISHING CO. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF JANE ADDAMS 
EXCEPT FOR THE TIME SPENT AT BOARDING SCHOOL AND IN TRAVEL THIS 
FRONT VIEW, FACING WEST 
The following article by Miss Addams is the first of six contributions concerning ber own 
life and work, which will later be published in book form. This series ts not merely an 
account of the idea and the accomplishments of Hull-House, extraordinary as they are. It is far 
more than that, for it is the personal narrative of the woman who created Hull-House. In 
a very intimate and lucid manner it unfolds Miss Addams life, it shows how the idea of 
social service, as it finally crystallized in the establishment of Hull- House, was generated in Miss 
Addams mind. It is a great human story of a great woman: of her beautiful early home life, 
of her education, of her struggle with ill health, of the influences, both of men and of books, which 
led her finally to the settlement in the slums of Chicago. — [n the course of this autobiographical 
story Miss Addams unfolds the evolution of her ideas on social questions and gives the practical 
reasons for the beliefs which she holds and which have had so large an influence upon the social 
workers of the country. In making such a record of personal experience Miss Addams pur- 
pose has been wholly objective—that of helping the cause to which ber life bas been devoted: of 
making ber aims clearer and her experiences more useful to others. It is rare, indeed, to secure 
such a personal and vital view of the life of to-day—THE EDITOR. 
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AT CEDARVILLE, ILLINOIS 


WAS THE HOME OF MISS ADDAMS UNTIL SHE MOVED TO HULL-HOUSE 


SIDE VIEW, TOWARD THE NORTH 


A WAR TIME CHILDHOOD 


CHAPTER I 
EARLIEST IMPRESSIONS 


N the theory that our genuine im- 

pulses may be connected with our 

childish experiences, that one's bent 

may be tracked back to that no- 
man's land where character is formless, but 
nevertheless settling into definite lines of future 
development, I begin this record with some 
experiences of my childhood. 

All of these are directly connected with my 
father. Of course I recall many experiences in 
my childhood apart from him, but he was so 
distinctly the dominant influence then, as well 


as later, that it has seemed simpler to string 
these memories on that cord, which not only 
held fast my supreme affection, but also first 
drew me into the moral concerns of life and 
later afforded a clue there to which I somewhat 
wistfully clung, as I first adventured into its 
thickets. 

It must have been from a very early period 
that I recall *horrid nights" when I tossed 
about in my bed because I had told a lie. I 
was held in the grip of a miserable dread of 
death, a double fear; first, that I myself should 
die in my sins and go straight to that fiery Hell 
which was never mentioned at home but which 
I had heard all about from other children, and, 
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second, that my father—representing the entire 
adult world which I had basely deceived— 
should himself die before I had time to tell him. 
My only method of obtaining relief was to go 
downstairs to my father's room and make full 
confession. The 
high resolve to do 
this would push 
me out of bed and 
carry me down the 
stairs. without a 
touch of fear. 
But at the foot of 
the stairs I would 
be faced by the 
awful necessity of 
passing the front 
door—which my 
father, because of 
his Quaker ten- 
dencies, did not 
lock—and of cros- 
sing the wide and 
black expanse of 
the living-room 
in order to reach 
his door. I would 
invariably cling to 
the newel post 
while I contem- 
plated the perils of 
the situation, 
complicated by 
the fact that the 
literal first step 
meant putting my 
bare foot upon a 
cold piece of oil- 
cloth in front of 
the door, only a 
few inches wide, 
but laying straight 
in my path. I 
would finally reach my father’s bedside per- 
fectly breathless and, having panted out the 
history of my sin, invariably receive the same 
assurance that if he **had a little girl who told 
lies," he was very glad that she ‘‘felt too bad to 
go to sleep afterwards." No absolution was 
asked for or received, but apparently the sense 
that the knowledge of my wickedness was 
shared, or an obscure understanding of the 
affection which underlay the grave statement, 
was sufficient, for I always went back to bed 
as bold as a lion, and slept, if not the sleep of 
the just, at least that of the comforted. 

That curious sense of responsibility for car- 
rying on the world's affairs which little children 
often exhibit because “the old man clogs our 
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FATHER OF JANE ADDAMS 
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earliest years," I remember in myself in a very 
absurd manifestation. I dreamed night after 
night that everyone in the world was dead ex- 
cepting myself, and that upon me rested the 
responsibility of making a wagon wheel. The 
village street re- 
mained as usual, 
the village black- 
smith shop was 
*all there," even 
a glowing fire up- 
on the forge, and 
the anvil in its 
customary place 
near the door, but 
no human being 
was within sight. 
They had all gone 
around the edge 
of the hill to the 
village cemetery, 
and I alone re- 
mained alive in 
thedeserted world. 
I always stood in 
the same spot in 
the blacksmith 
shop, darkly pon- 
dering as to how 
tobegin, and never 
once did I know 
how, although I 
fully realized that 
the affairs of the 
world could not 
be resumed until 
at least one wheel 
should be made 
and something 
started. Every 
victim of night- 
mare is, I imagine, 
overwhelmed by 
an excessive sense of responsibility and the con- 
sciousness of a fearful handicap in the effort to 
perform what isrequired, but perhapsnever were 
the odds more heavily against “а warder of the 
world? than in these reiterated dreams of 
mine, doubtless compounded in equal parts of 
a childish version of Robinson Crusoe and of 
the end-of-the-world predictions of the Second 
Adventists, a few of whom were found in the 
village. The next morning would often find 
me, a delicate little girl of six, with the further 
disability of a curved spine, standing in the 
doorway of the village blacksmith shop, anx- 
iously watching the burly red-shirted figure at 
work. I would store my mind with such details 
of the process of making wheels as I could 
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observe, and sometimes I plucked up courage 
to ask for more. “ По you always have to 
sizzle the iron in water?" I would ask, think- 
ing how horrid it would be to do. ‘‘Sure!” the 
good-natured blacksmith would reply; ‘‘that 
makes the iron 
hard." I would 
sigh heavily and 
walk away, bear- 
ing my responsi- 
bility as best I 
could, and this, 
of course, I con- 
fided to no one, 
for there is some- 
thing too myste- 
riousin the burden 
of “the winds that 
come from the 
fields of sleep” to 
be communicated, 
although it is at 
the same time too 
heavy a burden to 
be borne alone. 
My great ven- 
eration and pride 
in my father mani- 
fested itself in 
curious ways. On 
several Sundays, 
doubtless occur- 
ring in two or 
three different 
years, the “Union” 
Sunday School of 
the village was 
visited by stran- 
gers, some of those 
"strange people" 
who live outside a 
child's realm, vet 
constantly thrill it 
by their close approach. My father taught the 
large Bible Class in the left-hand corner of the 
church next to the pulpit, and, to my eyes at 
least, was a most imposing figure in his Sun- 
day frock coat, his fine head rising high above 
all the others. I imagined that the strangers 
were filled with admiration for this dignified 
person, and I prayed with all my heart that the 
ugly, pigeon-toed little girl, whose crooked 
back obliged her to walk with her head held 
very much upon one side, would never be 
pointed out to these visitors as the daughter of 
this fine man. In order to lessen the possi- 
bility of a connection being made, on these 
particular Sundays I did not walk beside my 
father, although this walk was the great event 
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of the week, but attached myself firmly to the 
side of my Uncle James Addams, in the hope 
that I would be mistaken for his child, or at 
least that I would not remain so conspicuously 
unattached that troublesome questions might 
identify an Ugly 
Duckling with her 
imposing parent. 
My uncle, who 
had many children 
of his own, must 
have been mildly 
surprised at this 
unwonted  atten- 
tion, but he 
would look down 
kindly at me and 
say, “So you аге 
going to walk 
with me to-day?” 
"Yes, please, 
Uncle James,” 
would be my meek 
reply. He for- 
tunately never ex- 
plored my mo- 
tives, nor do 1 
remember that my 
father ever did, so 
that, in all proba- 
bilitv, my machi- 
nations have been 
safe from public 
knowledge until 
this hour. 

It is hard to 
account for the 
manifestations of 
a child's adoring 
affection, so emo- 
tional, so irration- 
al, so tangled with 
the affairs of the 
imagination. I simply could not endure the 
thought that “strange people" should know 
that my handsome father owned this homely 
little girl. But even in my chivalric desire to 
protect him from his fate, I was not quite easy 
in the sacrifice of my unc le, although I quieted 
my scruples with the reflection that the con- 
trast was less marked, and that, anyway, his 
own little girl “was not so very pretty.” I do 
not know that I commonly dwelt much upon 
my personal appearance, save as it thrust itself 
as an incongruity into my father's life, and in 
spite of unending evidence to the contrary, 
there were even black moments when I allowed 
myself to speculate as to whether he might 
not share the feeling. Happily, however, this 
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specter was laid before it had time to grow into 
a morbid familiar, by a very trifling incident. 
One day I met my father coming out of his 
bank on the main street of the neighboring 
city, which seemed to me a veritable whirlpool 
of society and commerce. With a plavful touch 
of exaggeration, he lifted his high and shining 
silk hat and made me an imposing bow. This 
. distinguished public recognition, this totally 
unnecessary identification, among a mass of 
"strange people? who couldn't possibly know 
unless he himself made the sign, suddenly 
filled me with a sense of the absurdity of the 
entire feeling. It may not even then have 
seemed as absurd as it really was, but at least 
` it seemed enough so to collapse, or to pass into 
the limbo of forgotten specters. 

There were, however, still other almost 
equally grotesque attempts to express this dog- 
like affection. The house at the end of the vil- 
lage in which I was born, and which was my 
home until I moved to Hull-House, in mv ear- 
liest childhood had opposite to it—only across 
the road and then across a little stretch. of 
greensward—two mills belonging to my 
father: one flour mill, to which the various 
grains were brought by the neighboring farm- 
ers, and one saw-mill, in which the logs of the 
native ‘‘timber” were sawed into lumber. The 
latter offered the great excitement of sitting on 
a log while it slowly approached the buzzing 
saw which was cutting it into slabs, and of 
getting off in the nick of time to avoid a sudden 
and gory death. But the flour mill was much 
more beloved. It was full of dusky, floury 
places which we adored, of empty bins in which 
we might play house; it had a basement, with 
piles of bran and shorts which were almost as 
good as sand to play in whenever the miller let 
us wet the edges of the pile with water brought 
in his sprinkling pot from the mill-race. I had 
a consuming ambition to possess a "'miller's 
thumb," and would sit contentedly for a long 
time rubbing between my thumb and fingers 
the ground wheat as it fell from between the 
millstones before it was taken up on an endless 
chain of mysterious little buckets to be bolted 
into flour. I believe I have never since wanted 
anything more desperately than I wanted my 
right thumb to be flattened, as my father's had 
become during his earlier years of a miller's 
life. 

This sincere tribute of imitation which 
affection offers to its adored object had later, 
I hope, subtler manifestations, but certainly 
these first ones were altogether genuine. 

Although I constantly confided mv sins and 
perplexity to my father, there are only a few 
occasions on which I remember to have re- 


ceived’ direct advice or admonition; it тау 
easily be true, however, that I have forgotten 
the latter, in the manner of many seekers after 
advice who expend so much energy in enjov- 
ably setting forth their. situation. that they 
are too fatigued to listen to the advice which 
they seek. I can remember ап admonition 
on one occasion, however, when, as a little girl 
of eight vears, arrayed in a new cloak, gorgeous 
bevond anything I had ever worn before, I 
stood before my father for his approval. I was 
much chagrined by his remark that it was a 
very pretty cloak, in fact, so much prettier than 
any cloak the other little girls in the Sunday 
School had that he would advise me to wear 
my old cloak, which would keep me quite as 
warm, with the added advantage of not making 
the other little girls feel badly. 1 complied 
with the request, but I fear without inner con- 
sent, and 1 certainly was quite without the jov 
of self-sacrifice as I walked soberly through 
the village street by the side of my counselor. 
My mind was busy, however, with the old 
question eternally suggested by the ‘apparent 
inequalities of mankind.” Only as we neared 
the church door did I venture to ask what 
could be done about it, receiving the reply that 
it might never be righted so far as clothes went, 
but that people would be equal in things that 
mattered much more than clothes, the affairs 
of education and religion, for instance, which 
we attended to when we went to school and 
church, and that it was very stupid to wear the 
sort of clothes that made it harder to have 
equality even there. 

It must have been a little later when I held 
a conversation with my father upon the doc- 
trine of foreordination, which at one time very 
much vexed my childish mind. After setting 
the difficulty before him and complaining that 
I couldn’t make it out, although my best friend 
in Sunday School understood it perfectly, I 
settled down to hear his argument, having no 
doubt that he comid make it quite clear. To 
my delighted surprise—for any intimation that 
our minds were on a par lifted me high indeed— 
he said that he feared that he and I did not 
have the kind of mind that would ever under- 
stand foreordination very well, and advised 
me not to give too much time to it; but he then 
proceeded to say other things, of which the sum 
total impression left upon my mind was that it 
did not matter much whether one understood 
foreordination or not, but that it was verv im- 
portant not to pretend to understand what vou 
didn't understand, and that you must alwavs be 
honest with yourself inside, whatever happened 
— perhaps, on the whole, as valuable a lesson as 
the shorter catechism itself contains. 
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These early recollections are set in a scene of 
rural beauty, unusual at least for Illinois. The 
prairie round the village was broken into hills, 
one of them crowned by pine woods, grown up 
from a bag full of Norway pine seeds sown by 
my father in 1844, the very year he came to 
Ilinois, a testimony, perhaps, that the most 
vigorous pioneers gave at least an occasional 
thought to beauty. The banks of the mill- 
stream rose into high bluffs, too perpendicular 
to be climbed without skill, and containing 
“caves” of which one at least was so black that 
it could not be explored without the aid of a 
candle; and there was a deserted lime-kiln 
which became associated in my mind with the 
“unpardonable sin” of Hawthorne's “ Lime- 
Burner.” My step-brother and myself carried 
on games and crusades which lasted week after 
week, and even summer after summer, as only 
free ranging children can do. It may be in 
contrast to this that one of the most piteous 
aspects in the life of city children, as I have seen 
it in the neighborhood of Hull-House, is the 
constant interruption to their play which is 
inevitably carried on in the street, so that it can 
never have any continuity. The most elaborate 
“plan or chart” or “fragment from their 
dream of human life” is sure to be rudely de- 
stroyed by the passing traffic. Although they 
start over and over again, even the most 
vivacious become worn out at last, and take to 
that passive “standing "round," varied by rude 
hozseplay, which in time becomes so charac- 
teristic of city children. 

We had, of course, our favorite “places” and 
trees and birds and flowers. It is hard to re- 
produce the companionship which children 
establish with nature, but certainly it is much 
too unconscious and intimate to come under the 
head of :sthetic appreciation or anything of the 
sort. When we said that the purple wind- 
flowers—the anemone patens—''looked as if 
the winds had made them," we thought much 
more of the fact that they were wind-born than 
that they were beautiful. 

We erected an altar beside the stream to 
which for several years we brought all the 
snakes we killed during our excursions, no 
matter how long the toilsome journey which 
we had to make with a limp snake dangling 
between two sticks. І remember rather 
vaguelv the ceremonial performed upon this 
altar one autumn day, when we brought as 
further tribute one out of every hundred of the 
black walnuts which we had gathered, and then 
poured over the whole a pitcher full of cider, 
fresh from the cider mill, on the barn floor. 
I think we had also sacrificed a favorite book 
or two by burning it upon this pyre of stones. 
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But although the entire affair was carried on 
with solemnity, I imagine that it was much 
more imitative than religious. Long before we 
had begun the study of Latin at the village 
school, my brother and myself had learnedthe 
Lord's Prayer in Latin out of an old copy of 
the Vulgate, and gravely repeated it every night 
inan execrable pronunciation, because it seemed 
to us more religious than “plain English.” 

I recall with great distinctness my first direct 
contact with death. Polly was an old nurse who 
had taken care of my mother, and had followed 
her to frontier Illinois to help rear a second 
generation of children. She had always lived 
in our house, but made annual visits to her 
cousins on a farm a few miles north of the 
village. During one of these visits, word came 
to us one Sunday evening that Polly was dying, 
and for a number of reasons I was the only per- 
son able to go to her. I was then fifteen years 
old, and I left the lamplit warm house to be 
driven four miles through a blinding storm 
which every minute added more snow to the 
already high drifts, with a sense of starting 
upon a fateful errand. An hour after my arrival, 
all of the cousin's family went downstairs 
to supper, and I was left alone to watch with 
Polly. 'The square, old-fashioned chamber in 
the lonely farmhouse was very cold and still, 
with nothing to be heard but the storm out- 
side. Suddenly the great change came. I 
heard a feeble call of ‘‘Sarah!”—my mother's 
name—as the dying eves were turned upon me, 
followed by a curious breathing, and in place of 
the face familiar from my earliest childhood 
and associated with homely household cares, 
there lay upon the pillow strange, august 
features, stern and withdrawn from all the 
small affairs of life. That sense of solitude, of 
being unsheltered in a wide world of relentless 
and elemental forces, which is at the basis of 
childhood’s timidity, and which is far from 
outgrown at fifteen, seized me irrevocably be- 
fore I could reach the narrow stairs and sum- 
mon the family from below. 

As I was driven home in the winter storm, 
the wind through the trees seemed laden with 
a passing soul, and the riddle of life and death 
pressed hard. To once be young, to grow old 
and to die, everything came to that, and then 
a mysterious journey out into the Unknown. 
Did she mind faring forth alone as much as she 
would have dreaded it at fifteen, and would the 
journey perhaps end in something as familiar 
and natural to the aged and dead as life is to 
the young and living? Through all the drive, 
and indeed throughout the night, these thoughts 
were pierced by sharp worry, a sense of faith- 
lessness because I had forgotten the text Polly 
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had confided to me long before as the one from 
which she wished her funeral sermon to be 
preached. My comfort as usual finally came 
from my father, who pointed out what was 
essential and what was of little avail, even in 
such a moment as this, and while he was much 
too wise to grow dogmatic upon the great theme 
of death, I felt a new fellowship with him be- 
cause we had discussed it together. 

Perhaps I may record here my protest 
against the efforts, so often made, to shield 
children and young people from all that has 
to do with death and sorrow, to give them a 
good time at all hazards on the assumption 
that the ills of life will come soon enough. 
Young people themselves often resent this at- 
titude on the part of their elders, thev feel set 
aside and belittled, as if they were denied the 
common human experiences. They too wish 
to climb steep stairs and to eat their bread 
with tears, and they imagine that the problems 
of existence which so often press pensively 
upon them would be less insoluble in the light 
of these great happenings. 

An incident which stands out clearly in my 
mind as an exciting suggestion of the great 
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world of moral enterprise and serious under- 
takings must have occurred earlier than this, 
for in 1872, when I was not yet twelve years 
old, I came into my father’s room one morn- 
ing to find him sitting beside the fire with a 
newspaper in his hand, looking very solemn; 
and upon my eager inquiry what had hap- 
pened, he told me that Joseph Mazzini was 
dead. I had never even heard Mazzini’s 
name, and after being told about him I was 
inclined to grow argumentative, asserting that 
my father did not know him, that he was not 
an American, and that I could not understand 
why we should be expected to feel badly 
about him. It is impossible to recall the con- 
versation, with the complete breakdown of my 
cheap arguments, but in the end I obtained 
that which I have ever regarded as a valuable 
possession—a sense of the genuine relationship 
which may exist between men who share 
large hopes and like desires, even though they 
differ in nationality, language and creed; that 
those things count for absolutely nothing be- 
tween groups of men who are trying to abol- 
ish slavery in America, or to throw off Haps- 
burg oppression in Italy. At any rate, I was 
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heartily ashamed of my meager notion of 
patriotism, and I came out of the room ex- 
hilarated with the consciousness that imper- 
sonal and international relations are actual 
facts and not mere phrases. I was filled with 
pride that I knew a man who held converse 
with great minds and who reallv sorrowed and 
rejoiced over happenings across the sea. I 
never recall those early conversations with mv 
father, nor a score of others like them, but 
there comes into my mind a line from Mrs. 
Browning in which a daughter describes her 
relations with her father: 


“He wrapt me in his large 
Man's doublet, careless did it fit or no." 


CHAPTER II 
MEMORIES OF LINCOLN 


I suppose all the children who were born 
about the time of the Civil War have recollec- 
tions quite unlike those of the children who 
are living now. Although I was but three 
and a half years old when Lincoln died, I dis- 
tinctly remember the day when I found on 
our two white gate posts two American flags 
companioned with black. I tumbled down 
on the harsh gravel walk in my eager rush 
into the house to inquire as to what they were 
“there for.” To my amazement I found my 
father in tears, something that I had never 
seen before, having assumed, as all children 
do, that grown-up people never cried. The 
two flags, my father’s tears, and his impressive 
statement that the greatest man in the world 
had died, constituted my initiation, my bap- 
tism, as it were, into the thrilling and solemn 
interests of a world lying quite outside the two 
white gate posts. 

The great war touched children in many 
wavs: I remember an engraved roster. of 
names, headed by the words ‘‘ Addams’ 
Guard," and the whole surmounted by the 
insignia of the American eagle clutching 
many flags, which always hung in the 
family living-room. As children we used to 
read over this list of names again and again. 
We could reach it only by dint of putting the 
family Bible on a chair and piling the dic- 
tionarv on top of it; using the Bible to stand 
on was alwavs accompanied by a little thrill 
of superstitious awe, although we carefully 
put the dictionary on top that it alone might 
feel our profane feet. Having brought the 
roster within reach of our eager fingers—for- 
tunately it was glazed—we would pick out the 
names of those who “had fallen on the field" 
from those who “had come back from the 
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war,” and from among the latter those whose 
children were our schoolmates. When drives 
were planned, we would say, “Let us take 
this road,” that we might pass the farm where 
a soldier had once lived; if flowers from the 
garden were to be given away, we would want 
them to go to the mother of one of those 
heroes whose names we knew from the ‘‘ Ad- 
dams’ Guard.” If a guest should become in- 
terested in the roster on the wall, he was at 
once led by the eager children to a small pic- 
ture of Colonel Davis which hung next the 
opposite window, that he might see the brave 
colonel of the regiment. The introduction to 
the picture of the one-armed man seemed to 
us a very solemn ceremony, and long after the 
guest was tired of listening we would tell each 
other all about the local hero, who at the head 
of his troops had suffered wounds unto death. 

But there were red-letter days when a cer- 
tain general came to see my father, and a mo- 
mentous occasion when Uncle Dick Oglesby, 
the Illinois War Governor, spent a Sunday 
under the pine trees in our front yard. We 
felt on those days a connection with the great 
world, so much more heroic than the village 
world which surrounded us through all the 
other davs. My father was a member of the 
State Senate for the sixteen years between 
1852 and 1868, and even as a little child I was 
dimly conscious of the grave march of public 
affairs in his comings and goings at the state 
capital. 

My father always spoke of the martvred 
President as Mr. Lincoln, and I never heard 
the great name witbout a thrill. I remember 
the day—it must have been one of compara- 
tive leisure, perhaps a Sunday—when at mv 
request my father took out of his desk a thin 
packet marked “Mr. Lincoln’s Letters,” the 
shortest one of which was stamped by that 
remarkable personality. "These letters began, 
* My dear Double-d'd Addams," and to the 
inquiry as to how the person thus addressed 
was about to vote on a certain measure then 
before the legislature, was added the assur- 
ance that he knew that this Addams '*would 
vote according to his conscience," but he 
begged to know in which direction the same 
conscience ‘‘was pointing." As my father 
folded up the bits of paper I fairly held my 
breath in my desire that he should go on with 
the reminiscence of this wonderful man whom 
he had known in his comparative obscurity, 
or, better still, that he should be moved to tell 
some of the exciting incidents-of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. There were at least two 
pictures of Lincoln that always hung in mv 
father's room, and one in our old-fashioned 
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upstairs parlor, of Lincoln with little Tad, 
and for one or all of these reasons I always 
tend to associate him with the memory of my 
father. I recall during a time of great per- 
plexity in the summer of 1894, when Chicago 
was filled with Federal troops sent there by 
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that he personally had known but one man 
who had never been offered a bribe because 
bad men were instinctively afraid of him. 

I feel now the hot chagrin with which I re- 
called this statement during those early efforts 
of Illinois in which Hull-House joined to se- 
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the President of the United States, and their 
presence resented by the Governor of the State, 
that I walked the wearisome way from Hull- 
House to Lincoln Park—for no cars were run- 
ning regularly at that moment of sympathetic 
strikes—in order to look at and gain ‘‘mag- 
nanimous counsel," if I might, from the mar- 
velous St. Gaudens statue which had been 
but recently placed at the entrance of the 
park. Some of Lincoln’s immortal words 
were cut into the stone at his feet, and never 
did a distracted town more sorely need the 
healing of ‘‘with charity for all” than did 
Chicago at that moment, and the tolerance of 
the man who had won charity for those on 
both sides of ‘‘an irrepressible conflict." 

Of the many things written of my father in 
that sad August in 188r, when he died, the 
one I cared for most was written by an old 
political friend of his who was then editor of 
a great Chicago daily. He wrote that while 
there were doubtless many members of the 
Illinois legislature who, during the great con- 
tracts of the war time and the demoralized 
reconstruction days that followed, had never 
accepted a bribe, he wished to bear testimony 


cure the passage of the first factory legislation. 
I was told by the representatives of an in- 
formal association of manufacturers that if 
the residents of Hull-House would drop this 
nonsense about a sweat-shop bill, of which 
thev knew nothing, certain business men 
would agree to give fifty thousand dollars 
within two years to be used for any of the 
philanthropic activities of the Settlement. As 
the fact broke upon me that I was being 
offered a bribe, the shame was enormouslv in- 
creased by the memory of this statement. 
What had befallen the daughter of my father 
that such a thing could happen to her? The 
salutary reflection that it could not have oc- 
curred unless a weakness in mvself had per- 
mitted it, withheld me at least from an heroic 
display of indignation before the two men 
making the offer, and I explained as gently as 
I could that we had no ambition to make 
Hull-House ‘‘the largest institution on the 
West Side," but that we were much con- 
cerned that our neighbors should be protected 
from untoward conditions of work, and—so 
much heroics vouth must permit itself—if to 
accomplish this the destruction of Hull-House 
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was necessary, that we would cheerfully sing 
a Te Deum on its ruins. The good friend 
who had invited me to Junch at the Union 
League Club to meet two friends who wanted 
to taik over the sweat-shop bill here kindly 
intervened, and we all hastened to cover over 
the awkward situation by that scurrving away 
from ugly morality which seems to be an ob- 
ligation of social intercourse. 

Of the many old friends of my father who 
kindly came to look up his daughter in the 
first days of Hull-House, I recall none with 
more pleasure than Lvman Trumbull, whom 
we used to point out to the members of the 
Young Citizens’ Club as the man who had 
for davs held in his keeping the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, until his friend President 
Lincoln was ready to issue it. I remember 
the talk he gave at Hull-House on one of our 
early celebrations of Lincoln's birthday, his 
assertion that Lincoln was no cheap popular 
hero, that the “соттоп people” would have 
to make an effort if they would understand 
his greatness, as he had painstakingly made a 
long effort to understand the greatness of the 
people. There was something in the ad- 
miration of Lincoln's contemporaries, or at 
least of those men who had known him per- 
sonallv, which was quite unlike even the best 
of the devotion and reverent understanding 
which has developed since. In the first 
place, they had so large a fund of common 
experience; they too had pioneered in а 
western countrv, and had urged the develop- 
ment of canals and railroads in order that the 
raw prairie crops might be transported to 
market; they too had realized not only that 
if this last tremendous experiment in selí- 
government failed here it would be the dis- 
appointment of the centuries, but that upon 
their ability to organize self-government in 
state, county and township depended the 
“verdict of historv." These men also knew, 
as Lincoln himself did, that if this tremen- 
dous experiment was to come to fruition it 
must be brought about by the people them- 
selves; that there was no other capital fund 
upon which to draw. I remember an inci- 
dent, occurring when I was about fifteen vears 
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old, in which the conviction was driven into 
my mind that the people themselves were the 
great resource of the country. My father had 
made a little address of reminiscence at a 
meeting of “the old settlers of Stephenson 
County," which was held every summer in 
the grove beside the mill, relating his experi- 
ences in inducing the farmers of the county 
to subscribe for stock in the Northwestern 
Railroad, which was the first to penetrate the 
county and to make a connection with the 
Great Lakes at Chicago. Many of the Penn- 
sylvania German farmers doubted the value 
of “the whole new-fangled business," and 
had no use for any railroad, much less for one 
in which they were asked to risk their hard- 
earned savings. My father told of his despair 
in one farmers’ community dominated by 
such prejudice, which did not in the least give 
way under his argument, but finally melted 
under the enthusiasm of a high-spirited Ger- 
man matron who took a share to be paid for 
“out of butter and egg money." As he re- 
lated his admiration of her, an old woman's 
piping voice in the audience called out: ‘(I’m 
here to-day, Mr. Addams, and I'd do it again 
if vou asked те!” The old woman, bent and 
broken by her seventy years of toilsome life, 
was brought to the platform, and I was much 
impressed by my father's grave presentation 
of her as “опе of the public-spirited pio- 
neers to whose fortitude we are indebted for 
the development of this country." I was at 
that time reading with great enthusiasm 
Carlyle's **Heroes and Hero Worship." On 
the evening of “Old Settlers’ Day," to my 
surprise, I found it diffeult to go on. Its 
sonorous sentences and exaltation of the man 
who “сап” suddenly ceased to be convincing. 
I had already written down in my common- 
place book a resolution to give at least twenty- 
five copies of this book each year to noble 
young people of my acquaintance. It is per- 
haps fitting to record in this chapter that the 
very first Christmas we spent at Hull-House, 
in spite of exigent demands upon my slender 
purse for candv and shoes, I gave to a club of 
bovs twenty-five copies of the then new Carl 
Schurz's “Appreciation of Abraham Lincoln.” 


To be contin e? 
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IVE thousand miles distant in the heart 
of Africa, without knowledge of what is 
going on here at home, without having 

uttered so much as a word of advice 

(or command!) for over a year, Roosevelt is to- 
day the predominant factor in American poli- 
tics. A sort of absent Ciesar listening at the 
lips of the Sphinx, with distant Rome plotting 
and counterplotting, awaiting news from the 
upper Nile! 

Thus he stands out, a glittering figure in the 
popular imagination. “Опе blast of his bugle 
horn were worth a hundred men!? "The place 
which he occupies so securely is mirrored not 
less in the terrors of his enemies than in the en- 
thusiasm of his friends. As the fight deepens 
both sides are seen listening sharply for the 
first clashing sounds of the returning warrior. 
However he comes, whether longed for with the 
_fervor of hero-worship or bitterly hated and 
feared, he will yet appear as a commanding 
figure of prowess, resourcefulness, leadership. 
His enemies quite as much as his friends want 
to know what he will do. ‘‘It all depends on 
Roosevelt," they told me in Kansas. “А good 


deal now turns on what Roosevelt does,” a 
Wall Street banker said to me. 

What, then, will Roosevelt do? What will 
he do with us? What shall we do with him? 


Roosevelt's Last Announcement 


of His Plans 


In the first place we may assure ourselves 
pretty definitely concerning a few things that 
Roosevelt will not do. We have his own vigor- 
ous assertion that he will not talk for publi- 
cation about American affairs prior to his re- 
turn. Mr. Warrington Dawson, the Assoc- 
iated Press correspondent who accompanied 
the Roosevelt party as far as Africa, has given 
me the copy of a private letter from Mr. Roose- 
velt, dated July 19, 1909, at Saigo Soi camp on 
Lake Naivasha, which is perhaps the very last 
announcement of his intentions that Roosevelt 
made. The letter, which was written to deny 
the authenticity of a sensational interview pub- 
lished in the Journal of Paris, closes with a 
characteristically sweeping and vigorous an- 
nouncement as to his future plans: 
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“Before leaving America, I announced that 
under no circumstances would I consciously 
hold any interview with a representative of a 
newspaper, and that under no circumstances 
would I talk on any question of politics with 
anyone, whether a representative of a news- 
paper or not; and that any interview which 
might appear as purporting to come from me 
could be set down without further question as 
a deliberate and absolute fabrication. I wish 
to repeat this statement. After leaving Africa, 
I shall probably be for six weeks or two months 
in Europe. I shall have nothing to say of any 
kind or sort to any representative of the press 
during that time; and I shall have nothing to 
say on politics, or even remotely touching on 
politics, to anyone, whether a representative of 
the press or not." 

So far, then, as any information from him 
concerning what he will do, we have nothing to 
expect during his European sojourn. We know 

. that he plans to come out of Egypt in March, 
and that he will give several addresses on po- 
litically harmless subjects before learned bodies 
in Europe, one in Berlin, one in Copenhagen, 
one in Paris, and one in Oxford, England. After 
that, and the accompanying féting and hand- 
shaking, he will presumably sail for America, 
landing at New York in the early summer and 
soon afterwards establishing himself as a pri- 
vate citizen (with small likelihood of privacy!) 
in his home at Oyster Bay. Undoubtedly he has 
calculated shrewdly that the Congress now in 
session will have adjourned, that the country 
will have made up its mind pretty definitely 
concerning the character and purpose of the 
Taft administration, and will be looking ahead 
to the fall elections—the most important in 
years—in which a new Congress is to be chosen. 

He will return at a psychological moment: a 


sort of political New Year. And he will have 
a perfectly clean slate: no promises dangling 


behind him, no prophesies to fulfill. His long 
absence will have cut him off from all entan- 
gling affiliations; he will meet the country and 
the country will meet him with perfect open- 
mindedness. 

The manner in which he has cleared his 
decks for the coming fray, whatever it may be, 
is characteristic of the Superman. I asked Mr. 
Loeb, who has been as close to the sources 
of information as anyone, what he thought Mr. 
Roosevelt would havein hand when hereturned. 


Mr. Loeb Makes a Harmless Prophecy 


* Well," said Mr. Loeb, making a perfectly 
harmless reply, ‘‘he has his writing for the mag- 
azines." 

But, as everyone knows, Roosevelt writes 
with his left hand while with his right he is kill- 
ing beasts, or chastising Congressmen, or play- 
ing tennis. Before he left this country he per- 
formed what any journalist will admit was a 
miracle: he prepared in advance his whole 
series of editorials for the Outlook; he also 
wrote all the addresses which he is to give in 
Europe—a whole year in advance of their de- 
livery. All this writing he did in the midst of 
the turmoil of the closing days of his adminis- 
tration. As for his story of his African adven- 
tures, appearing in Scribner’s, why, he has been 
writing that as he travels in the jungle—as a 
pastime after the day’s killing of elephants and 
lions! 

In another and far more serious way he has 
cleared his decks for action. During his year 
in the wilderness he has fully expiated for the 
promise made five years ago that he would not 
ask for a third-term nomination. Nowhere 
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in the country to-day have I found anyone ar- 


` guing that any obstacle whatever stands in his 


way if he desires to become again a candidate 
for the presidency. 

As to Roosevelt's present position in the 
country it is an unquestionable fact that he is 
more popular now than he was when he sailed 
for Africa. His admirers have forgotten his 
mistakes, and his enemies have no immediate 
reason for harping upon them. Without taking 
any account whatever of political developments 
here at home—and they have been many 
and highly important—Roosevelt has con- 
tinued personally, although absent in Africa, to 
be a great national spectacle, to make himself, 
as he always was at Washington, the most in- 
teresting, amusing, thrilling figure in America. 

With what absorbing interest, indeed, have 
we followed the occasional explosive news des- 
patches from the jungle; how we have devoured 
his own longer autobiographical accounts of 
his adventures, although when simmered down 
they contained almost nothing not better told 
by Stanley or Winston Churchill, or by any one 
of several other African explorers. The jour- 
nals have been lively with cartoons and para- 
graphs concerning the mighty hunter. ‘‘ Now 
that Kermit has killed a sitatunga," observes 
the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘it puts it right up to 
Т. R. to slaughter a whipplepoof or an umpha." 

And how we have watched the daily returns 
from Africa, the score іп elephantsand lionsrun- 
ning up like that of a football game. А thou- 
sand beastskilled, two thousand, six thousand— 
who knows how many? Enough to fill a whole 
museum, two museums, a dozen museums! The 
barrels of trophies sent homeward— barrels and 
bexes and cages—all reminding us of Homeric 
doings in the distant jungle. He has sent back 
largess as from conquered provinces for the 


amusement of the citizens of Rome—what cor- 
rugated elephant hides, what horns of the rhi- 
noceros, what curly skins of small monkeys, 
what bright plumage of marvelous birds, what 
curious wild creatures in cages—to make a 
Roman holiday! 


What, Then, will Rooseveli Do? 


With a clean slate, therefore, and personally 
more popular than ever, Roosevelt will return 
two months hence at a moment in our politics 
of psychological importance. What, then, will 
he do? 

One thing may be set down as absolutely 
certain. Roosevelt will ac. Roosevelt always 
acts. The reason the country now holds its 
breath arises from the instinctive popular belief 
in the excoriating energies of this extraordinary 
man. And when he acts no stage smaller than 
that of the nation will serve him: he is of con- 
tinental size. With vast forces moving to bat- 
tle in our political. arena, at a time more inter- 
esting and more unsettled than any other, per- 
haps, in our history, himself the most notable 
personality of that period, action—great ac- 
tion—is inevitable. 

And when we think what power this man has 
for good or for evil it makes us draw a long 
breath—and wonder. It makes us wonder 
and pray that this great man may be some- 
how greater than he is. For if, in a democ- 
racy, it is really necessary to rely upon giants, 
may they be giants of full size! 

He will act, then; but how? We have at least 
one key with which to unlock the mysteries of 
the future. In whatever tone of voice it is pro- 
claimed, whether by friends or enemies, we 
are assured that Roosevelt is a consummate 
politician. In the best sense he “functions 
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politically,” as a certain dry-as-dust philosopher 
has said. He has political imagination. 

Thus he is highly sensitive to popular im- 
pulses; afar off, and just before anyone else, he 
says aloud and very distinctly what the country 
is thinking. He is no prophet: prophets go 
against people and get themselves crucified; he 
is rather a political publicist. As I said in a 
former article in this magazine (April, 1908) 
“Roosevelt acts, but he acts only when the 
crowd is behind him. Upon all the great issues 
which he has championed,.the country was pre- 
pared before he entered the arena. The country 
was big with the ideas which he helped into the 
world. Railroad reform was imminent in many 
states before he took it up. LaFollette of Wis- 
consin had shown it to be a popular program. 
'The Standard Oil Company and other trusts 
had been exposed before he framed the govern- 
mental machinery for exposing them. The con- 
viction that big business was in league with cor- 
rupt politics was in a million minds before 
Roosevelt announced it. In the words ‘a 
square deal’ he was phrasing what we wanted. 
Thus Roosevelt understands us—the crowd of 
us—and we understand him—and like him 
tremendously.” 

It is safe to say, then, that Roosevelt will feel 
the pulse of the country pretty carefully—there 
at Oyster Bay—before he acts. He will have 
out all sorts of people to talk with him; he will 
see many newspapers and magazines. And 
when he does speak he will speak with the voice 
of the people—that is, if we can judge his future 
by the acts of his past. B 

And the people in this country are Progressive 
politically: they are Insurgent against the old 
party rule—against Aldrichism and Cannon- 
ism. They are for a more direct government 
by the people, and for a better governmental 


control of wealth. There are no two opinions 
about this. And Roosevelt is also a Progress- 
ive, by temperament, by conviction, and as a 
political policy. Not long before his adminis- 
tration closed Congressman Gardner of Massa- 
chusetts headed a small committee to see Mr. 
Roosevelt and ask him if he could not help the 
Progressives in their fight on the Cannon rules 


in the House. Congressman Gardner is a son- 
in-law of Senator Lodge. The President said 
to him: 


“Gardner, you and I are in much the same 
position. Your father-in-law and my son-in- 
law don't approve of us radicals." 


Senator Hale on Roosevelt's Return 


The Progressives of the country want Roose- 
velt back again. They are looking to him for 
progressive leadership. They have almost pa- 
thetic faith in him. This is recognized not 
only by the Insurgents themselves, but by. the. 
so-called ‘‘stand-patters.” Said Senator Hale 
of Maine, one of the strongest of the old Con- 
servative leaders, concerning President Taft’s 
message: 

“The so-called Insurgents will not be satis- 
fied with the message, and are already looking 
to Roosevelt and his return to the country in 
order to increase their importance by adhering 
to him and depreciating, as they are every- 
where, the President and his policies.” 

On the other hand the prophecies of the West 
regarding Roosevelt have something kindling 
and exuberant about them. Says the irrepres- 
sible Henry Allen of Kansas: 

“Theodore Roosevelt will return from his. 
big hunt. He will land in San Francisco, and; 
say that he retains all his old admiration for 
William H. Taft—but. At Los Angeles he 
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will say that he would not undertake to criticise 
his successor, a thing he could not gracefully do. 
He will then add, ‘I have always had faith in the 
good intentions of Mr. Taft; he wants to do the 
right thing—but.’ At Denver the Rough Rider 
will declare that unless the President is careful 
about the company he keeps he will be mis- 
judged. At Chicago he will regret that the 
President has not been more careful. At New 
York he will tell us that the money changers 
should be driven from the temple. After that 
it will not make any difference what anyone 
else says." 

In California a Lincoln-Roosevelt League 
has been organized, and at a recent meeting in 
Oakland over two hundred men were present 
from various parts of the state. They stand in 
California for what the Insurgents do in the 
Middle West and they are going in to fight the 
old gang rule of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
at the next election. At this meeting every ref- 
erence to Roosevelt awakened the greatest en- 
thusiasm. One of the most interesting features 
of the recent Heney campaign in San Fran- 
cisco was the fact that Hiram Johnson, a most 
popular speaker, continually disowned Taft 
and excited great enthusiasm by asserting that 
Roosevelt was still the real head of the Repub- 
lican party. 


William Kent Tells What Roosevelt 
Will Do 


William Kent, of Chicago and California, 
who is a singularly clear observer, writes to us: 
“It strikes me that all the idealism of the coun- 
try is fixed on Roosevelt, and if he is willing to 
be President he will not need any party or plat- 
form, or any help except to get his name printed 
on a ballot. 


“Tt needs the spirit of a strong man to bring 
the administration of the law into line with com- 
mon welfare. The situation is perfectly clear 
to anyone who has a knowledge of human 
nature and has studied politics at all. People 
are bound to have ideals and are going to pin 
these ideals to some image or other. This is a 
form of unconscious idolatry which is human 
and inevitable. In the next place the people 
insist on having leadership. They are hungry 
for it and must have it. Recognizing Roose- 
velt as a leader, and having idealized him, the 
whole trend of thought is in his direction. 

“The only argument against a third term is 
found in the theory that a man might continue 
by the power of the army or official retainers to 
keep himself in office, just as Diaz does, once 
having gotten the place. Now that Roosevelt 
has gone away and dropped every thread of his 
connection with politics, there is no sane or sen- 
sible reason that can be urged against his run- 
ning again. 

“I greatly fear that Taft cannot redeem him- 
self for the simple reason that people demand 
results and the results he will obtain by ‘doing 
business? with Aldrich and Cannon will not be 
the sort of results that people want. 

“T have talked about the situation with hun- 
dreds of men and they either hope and believe 
(if disinterested), or fear and believe (if licensed 
to grab), that Roosevelt will be the next Presi- 
dent. 

** Because he is a strong man who knows that 
the every-day man prefers human welfare to 
legal perversions, he has outlived all his mis- 
takes and all enmities. If he comes back this 
way, California will give him a reception such 
as has never been accorded anyone, and it need 
not be official or countenanced by any officials 
of any party. The people will rise and roar.” 
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A Middle Westerner Condemns Taft 


A prominent politician of the Middle West, 
whose name cannot be mentioned, writes us: 

“Taft has been exactly what I expected him 
to be. He was and is a conservative and reac- 
tionary and it should have been plain to every- 
one during the campaign last year that about 
the biggest bunco game was being worked on 
these people that had ever been attempted. 
With Roosevelt's endorsement Taft appeared in 
the West asa radical, and yet he was enthusias- 
tically supported by every conservative, by every 
reactionary, and by all the privileged interests. 
Everybody should have been able to see this— 
everybody except'Bryan. In the campaign 
of Taft we were presented with the spectacle of 
a man who was supported by the privileged 
interests on the theory, perhaps the knowledge, 
that he would not carry out the promises he 
was making or permitting his friends and spon- 
sors to make for him. Nothing more cynical, 
nothing more degrading has ever been seen in 
American politics. And Taft is doing just 
what I expected him to do, namely, serving his 
master, Privilege. 

“Now, you ask what are we going to do with 
Roosevelt when he comes back. Sometimes it 
looks as if the people were about ready to crown 
him Lord of All. The sentiment, as I hear it 
expressed out here, is pretty generally to the 
effect that Roosevelt will be nominated by the 
Republicans, or by the Democrats, or by some- 
body, for president, and be enthusiastically 
elected next time. This, I think, does not 
unfairly express the sentiment of that portion 
of the Republican party in the West which is 
just awakening to the fact that history didn’t 
end with the Civil War, and that in reality 
the struggle in this country between Privilege 


and the people is still on. This section 
worshipped and still worships Roosevelt, and _ 
supported Taft on his say-so, and will probably 
do what he tells them to when he comes back. 

* [n addition tothis, thereis a large number of 
radicals in the West, democrats with a little 
‘d, who, for a good many years, have been in 
a divided condition of mind toward Roosevelt. 
One day they love him and the next day they 
hate him. Asbetween him and Taft, they would 
rather have him, for Taft never fooled them, 
anyway. And they are pretty much disgusted 
with Bryan, especially since he has taken up 
with prohibition, a curious exhibition, by the 
way, of his lack of political sense. Having run 
three times for president, on three different is- 
sues, two of which were wrong, he now seeks 
another issue, simply because, I fear, he imag- 
ines it is popular, and he proposes to mount the 
prohibition wave at a moment when it will 
probably be ebbing. These radicals, of course, 
are not ready for the empire, and they will be 
opposed to the movement to make Roosevelt 
First Consul, but they are in the dreadful pre- 
dicament of not having any real good demo- 
crat to represent them. 

* But, I think, we should remember that 
Roosevelt is in Africa. Pretty soon he will be 
on a triumphal tour in Europe and will land in 
a blaze of glory in New York—and the enthu- 
siasm will begin to die about the time the pro- 
cession gets to Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street. 
Bryan made a mistake in coming home from 
Europe when he did, and Dewey would have 
been more of a hero had he stayed in Manilla, 
and so it may be with Roosevelt. The inevi- 
table reaction will come when the people are 
close to the man. And I say this as one who 
has admired Roosevelt for his honesty, and—as 
I had the pleasure of telling him last winter—as 
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one who has done more to arouse a sense of 
public decency in this country than any other 
man init. But I should like to know whether 
he really thought Taft was a radical when he 
held him out tous. That is the awful suspicion 
that is gnawing at my vitals. 

“ Now, you ask, what аге we going to do with 
him when he gets back? Well, I for one am not 
going toread any of thehunting stories, because 
I think they are utterly stupid, and if he writes 
any more editorials on Socialism as silly and 
ignorant as the one he did write, I'm not going 
to read any of his editorials, and consequently 
I arn pretty apt to want to see him back in pol- 
itics somewhere. Of course, we fellows out 
here haven’t anything to say about him unless 
we elect him President again, and he wouldn’t 
be my first choice for a President. Perhaps 
you'll elect him to the Senate of the United 
States; he would do good there stirring 
things up.” 


President David Starr Jordan 
on Roosevelt 


From another vital Westerner, President 
David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, we have this word: 

“The man of the West has faith in Roosevelt. 
He sees in him the most virile and the most 
effective public man since Lincoln. He sees 
that Roosevelt has made mistakes, although 
(barring a single exception on which he sus- 
pends final judgment) hardly any two will 
agree what these mistakes are. He knows that 
Roosevelt has an overmastering moral purpose, 
that he fears nobody, and that, as a normal 
executive should, he thinks in terms of action. 

“Tn all this, I take it, ‘of the West’ is not a 
geographical designation. Like ‘Boston,’ it is 


a state of mind, liable to occur anywhere. There 
are in the actual West plenty of men whose 
place is in the ‘unmitigated East,’ men whose 
financial schemes are linked to the high tariff, 
or whose political future depends on partisan 
solidarity. Moreover, there are in the East 
millions of ‘men of the West,’ as heartily insur- 
gent in Lowell or Pittsburg as if they lived in 
Des Moines or Seattle or St. Paul. 

“The man of the West, I take it, despises 
heartily the graft of the great cities, for that is 
vulgar stealing. He scorns the ‘spoils system,’ 
for that means bad service, and he stands for 
efficiency. He abominates the tariff for the pro- 
tection of those from whom he ought to be pro- 
tected, as a coóperative swindle of which the 
terms are fixed by the beneficiaries. 

““Апа he thinks that the place for the ex- 
ecutive is along the firing line in matters of de- 
fense of national interests, and not in the ‘mid- 
dle of the road,’ ‘buttressed on every side by 
statutes drawn up by the exploiters themselves.’ 

“ Being in dead earnest, the man of the West 
is now following no leader. His spokesmen in 
Congress are following him. They are insur- 
gent because he is still more so. And if present 
conditions hold for a year or two, the return of 
the natural head of his clan will be an epoch- 
making episode." 


A Wall Street View of Roosevelt s 
Return 


These expressions are only a few of similar 
tenor which I heard in the Middle West. Nor 
are such expressions peculiar only to the West. 
The “imminent Roosevelt” is also considered 
with bated breath in the East. Henry Clews, 
the Wall Street banker, though not representing 
the typical point of view of Eastern financiers, 
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takes it upon himself to warn the financial in- 
terests of the country of the threat of Roosevelt’s 
return. He says in his public letter: 

*' Roosevelt's tremendous popularity in this 
country was based upon his clear recognition 
of the fact that public welfare was being frus- 
trated by our great railroad and industrial com- 
binations. His methods of cure may not al- 
ways have been the wisest, but his purpose was 
sound and his policy will prove a winning one, 
although in the rough and tumble of battle 
more or less injurious agitation and legislation 
may have to be endured. 

“ President Taft has evidently sufficient polit- 
icalesagacity to recognize these conditions, and 
it is quite likely that he will vigorously carry out 
the Roosevelt reforms. Should he not do so, 
there is little doubt whatever that Mr. Roose- 
velt himself will be recalled to perform the task. 
Therefore our captains of industry and rail- 
road magnates may as well choose as to whether 
they would prefer to have Congress devise a 
scheme of wholesome regulation of corporations 
under Mr. Taft’s moderate and kindly hand, or 
whether they would rather take the chances of 
dealing with Mr. Roosevelt, who would un- 
doubtedly be less gentle and more radical. The 
choice is with them now; later on it will be with 
the people, if they do not act." 

When he returns to this country Roosevelt 
can play almost any part he wishes. One of 
the leading machine politicians of New York, 
whohasno love at all for Roosevelt, told me that 
he could be either governor or United States 
Senator (replacing Depew). Some there are, in- 
deed, who think that he would be more service- 
able in Congress than in the presidency. I asked 
Ex-Governor Guild, of Massachusetts, a progres- 
sive Republican, whetherhethought Mr. Roose- 
velt should stand for a third term. He said: 


Governor Guild Says Roosevelt Should 
be Senator 


“Тһе stars in their courses seem to be fight- 


ingforit. Ido not believe President Roosevelt 
wishes it. I sincerely hope it may never be 
possible. Any third term for any President 


would simply mean that the Republic is so weak 
that it is ready for the historic collapse for the 
benefit of the man on horseback—a wretched 
future for the United States. John Quincy 
Adams, of Massachusetts, did not feel that he 
lowered himself when, after filling the Presi- 
dential Chair with honor, he entered the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. I trust that, 
in similar fashion, New York will honor itself 
by sending Mr. Roosevelt to the Senate. I be- 
lieve he would accept the call." 

Roosevelt's public actions, of course, will de- 
pend somewhat upon the developments during 
the present Congress and the attitude of the 
Taft administration. Тай may yet “рш his 
big hand down," though it is an undeniable 
fact that, so far, the tide of popular approral 
has been. setting away from him. 

As to what attitude Roosevelt will take to- 
ward Taft no one, of course, knows. Before 
he left no one heard him say so much as a 
single word either for or against the new 
administration; but from inside circles, where 
Roosevelt was most intimately known, it is 
said that he was by no means pleased with 
the early acts of Mr. Taft, nor with the 
sort of men whom Mr. Taft had chosen for 
his intimate advisers. However this may be, 
he said nothing, and sailed away. There are 
many with whom I have talked who assert that 
Roosevelt will of necessity have to support Mr. 
Taft. They argue, first, that Taft was Roose- 
velt’s own choice, that Roosevelt will feel deeply 


his responsibility for the Taft administration; 
that, moreover, he is very loyal to his friends. 
It is also contended that he cannot oppose Taft 
without ruining the party, and Roosevelt has 
always been a sturdy party man. These argu- 
ments are commonly heard among the ‘‘stal- 
warts," the conservative element of the party. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out that if 
Taft is a friend of Roosevelt’s, vouched for 
by Roosevelt, that so are Gifford Pinchot, 
James R. Garfield and others, men who were 
very close to Roosevelt, and who are now es- 
tranged from the Taft administration. And 
Taft has made friends of many of the men, 
both in Congress and outside, who were Roose- 
velt's bitterest enemies. And whatever hap- 
pens to the party, the Progressives assert that 
Roosevelt can be depended upon to set prin- 
ciple above any partisan regularity. 


Senator Bristow on Roosevelt 


1 have talked with most of the so-called 
Insurgent leaders, West and East. They stand 
solidly upon principles, and they feel that they 
have the people behind them. Most of them 


believe that Roosevelt will stand just where’ 


they do, and will become a leader in the fight. 
But, as one of the foremost of the Insurgent Sen- 
ators—Bristow of Kansas—said to me: 

“We are contending for principles that are 
the very basis of free government, and the 
success of these principles will not depend 
upon the support of any one man, not even 
Roosevelt. This is a great people's movement, 
and we confidently believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
will stand with us in this fight. His tremen- 
dous energy and far-reaching influence make 
him the most commanding figure in the nation, 
and his support of these principles and poli- 


cies in the future will be even more effective 


than it has been in the past. We are fighting 
for principles that are bigger than any man 
and more deeply rooted in the heart and con- 
science of the people than the affection for any 
individual. Indeed, men are great only as 
they stand for great principles. And if a 
great leader fails to stand unwaveringly for 
such principles, he may retard progress, but 
he does not stop it.” 

This feeling that the new political movement 
is based on fundamental principles which wilT 
work themselves out with or without great pop- 
ular leaders, is one of growing significance. It 
is unquestioned that, even since Roosevelt went 
away, a year ago, public opinion in this country 
has been rapidly crystallizing upon a number 
of basic questions. The nation now requires 
quite a different sort of leadership from that 
which characterized Roosevelt's second term. 
Roosevelt himself saw as clearly as anyone the 
approaching changes. He himself was a great 
agitator, a great teacher of fundamental moral 
principles: he awakened the people to the new 
problems with marvelous certainty and success. 

“ Му problems were moral problems and my 
teachings were plain moral teachings," he once 
said. 

But the time has now arrived for construc- 
tive statesmanship. And this Roosevelt also 
saw. One of his chief arguments in favor of 
Taft’s election was that Taft, being an able 
lawyer, would perform the service of enacting 
the new demands of the people into laws. The 
tariff, the currency question, the problem of 
trusts—all great economic questions—crowded 
for settlement; and in the technical and legal 
aspects of these problems, as distinguished 
from the moral factors, Roosevelt was never 
deeply interested. 


Roosevelt’s strength was as a preacher and 
an executive. As a police commissioner, as a 
soldier, as a governor, as a president, he was 
ever exhorting, commanding, executing, en- 
forcing. 

But the time has come now when mere law 
enforcement is not enough. It is not now a 
time so much for executive force as for legis- 
lative vision. The heat of the coming struggle 
is likely to shift from the White House to Cap- 
itol Hill. It is not enough now to kill off a few 
of the ferocious beasts of the jungle: the jungle 
itself must be subdued. The mere imprison- 
ment of a few sugar-trust thieves, or of a de- 
faulting banker like Charles W. Morse, or even 
the overthrow of Cannon or Aldrich, is not 
enough. The conditions which produce the 
evils must be changed—radically changed. 

Taft was elected to perform the duties of this 
constructive statesmanship. Apparently with- 
out an adequate conception of the depth of the 
present unrest, he has employed worshipers at 
theoldlegal shrinesto advise him in hispatching 
of the nation's laws. He has not realized that 
only sweeping, constructive changes in the 
methods of our government will touch the seat 
of the disease. 


The Real Problem for Statesmen 


At the present time, property-rule, not rule 
by the people, is the basis of our government. 
In his remarkable address on “Тһе Constitu- 
tional Positon of Property in America," Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale said: 

“In the United States, property, in the mod- 
ern sense, represents the basis on which the 
whole social order was established and built up." 

In another part of the same address Presi- 
dent Hadley makes the clearest of clear state- 
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ments of the fundamental nature of the coming 
conflict: ('The italics are mine.) 

** When it is said, as it commonly is, that the 
fundamental division of powers in the modern 
State is into legislative, executive, and judicial, 
the student of American institutions may fairly 
note an exception. The fundamental division 
of powers in the Constitution of the United 
States is between voters on the one hand and 
property owners on the other. The forces of 
democracy on one side, divided between the ex- 
ecutive and the legislature, are set over against 
the forces of property on thé other side, with the 
judiciary as arbiter between them: the Consti- 
tution itself not only forbidding the legislature to 
trench upon the rights of property, but compell- 
ing thejudiciary to define and uphold those rights 
in a manner provided by the Constitution itself." 

The statement here quoted is not that of 
a radical or a socialist, but that of a sober 
and conservative university president. Great 
changes must be made. Dr. Francis Walker, 
of the United States Bureau of Corporations, an 
authority on the trust problem, said recently, in 
anaddress beforethe Economic Association,that 
any real solution of the vexing problems of the 
trusts would require a “ revision of the Constitu- 
tion whereby our laws shall be made more con- 
sonant with ourindustrial conditions." And al- 
ready one constitutional amendment is before the 
people—that providing for a national income tax. 

The new leadership, if it is to take the country 
with it, must go to the root of things. While 
the people want leadership, more and more 
they must and will know where and how far 
their leaders are going. Thus when Roosevelt 
returns he will find that public opinion has 
been rapidly advancing since he went away. 
Whether he can or will fulfill the expectations 
of the people remains yet to be seen. 
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NE morning when I called at the 
American Consulate in Hong Kong 
for my mail, I found a note from 
Nichols. І had seen nothing of him 

for a few days, but, as the Omega was sailing 
shortly for the North, Га attributed his absence 
toa pressure of business. No white man knew 
exactly where Nichols got his freights, or with 
whom he dealt. A faint and delightful mys- 
tery enveloped him like a cloud; men joked 
about it, and told absurd stories of his surrep- 
titious transactions. A note from him was 
in the nature of an adventure—the Chinese 
paper, the neat, peculiar characters, fat and 
shaded as if done with a little brush, the 
horseshoe engraved at the head of the page 
—all individualized the singular man I knew. 
I opened it at once. 


“Pray for my soul,” he wrote. “For grievous 
sins in a past existence, I have been consigned to hell 
for a short space. They were tourists from America, 
and one was a relative of mine. They came on the 
Empress of China; and they demanded to be shown 
Hong Kong. They are a Financier, his wife, (my 
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cousin), his daughter, a young man, a Senator of the 
Republic, a Railroad Magnate, a Representative of 
the latest Exposition of National Idiocy, henchmen, 
and retainers. They gather by Special Condescension, 
to drink tea and whisky on board the bark Omega 
to-morrow afternoon, the twenty-fifth. Come, and 
you shall behold, even as I have written. I have 
also invited Lee Fu Chang. Yours, with due warning, 
Nick. 


One would hardly neglect such an invita- 
tion; the possibilities were of a richness, espe- 
cially under the guiding hand of Nichols. 
That afternoon I called my sampan early, and 


m 


had the luck to reach the Omega before 
any of the alien guests arrived. There I 
learned details, and heard of the surpassing 
sufferings of Nichols during the days of his 
eclipse. 

“It was decreed,” he said with resignation. 
“I went into the Hong Kong Hotel to get a 
drink,—a shameless, inexcusable, Anglo-Saxon 


drink,—and there they were! Pd remember 
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that woman in the infernal regions. Our eyes 
met, you know, and the blasted recognition 
was mutual. They bore down on me, cut me 
out, captured me. It seems that I’m still 
known at home, and mentioned—the wan- 
derer, the romantic asset of the family, you 
understand. They’d hoped to run across me 
—could it be possible—what a small world 
this really was! I was 
a bad boy for hiding, 
but now they’d found 
me, and I could be so 
useful to them! They 
said it calmly, in that 
tone of predestination 
assumed by rich Ameri- 
cans; I suppose they'd 
have offered to pay me 
for my time, if I'd 
kicked. Did you ever 
try to gainsay people of 
that class? Did you 
ever try to escape their 
serene appropriation, or 
their patronizing hos- 
pitality? It's as futile 
as putting up your hand 
to stop the wind. They 
are force, they are 
power—without soul, 
and void. Isaw it, and 
simply took in sail 
till the typhoon passed. Л 
And let me tell you, ту IMA 
dear friend,” he con- 
cluded in a voice of 
awe, “ they certainly did 
blow!” 

I'd been playing with 
the marine-glasses while 
he eased his mind. “Look,” I said. 
I’m not mistaken, here they come.” 

He snatched the glasses out of my hand. 
“Yes!” he chanted, “they come! I catch the 
glitter of diamonds on fat hands. By all the 
powers, she’s got on that howling purple dress! 
О my Country! О Land of Savage Chil- 
dren " 

I broke in on his apostrophe. “Perhaps 
they'll sink," I suggested. “Perhaps the 
launch’ll blow up." 

"No bloody fear" he mocked. “Their 
gods -are too powerful. I'm really beginning 
to think, my friend, that the old gods have 
got to go." 


` “ If 


They came, and the deck of the Omega 
blossomed like the rose. Nichols introduced 
me. They were Great People at home—I’ve 
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forgotten their names. But I shall always re- 
member their faces, their voices, their man- 
ners, their ways of getting up and sitting down 
—and, most of all, the things they talked about. 

They sat beneath the awning, drinking 
choice whisky and choicer tea, and talked of 
America and business. At first I couldn’t un- 
derstand. І had some sort of a notion that they 
were traveling for the 
interest of new scenes. 
When the opportunity 
offered, I asked Nichols 
toexplain. 

* No, you're wrong,” 
he said. “They wanted 
to have been in China, 
they didn’t really want 
to see China. Besides, 
they’d have to have eyes 
to dothat. It’s the same 
spirit that likes to be- 
hold the biggest thing of 
its kind in the world.” 

Lee Fu Chang ar- 
rived, and created a flut- 
ter of excitement. He 
met them gravely and 
courteously, and retired 
to an extreme corner of 
the deck to look on. 
Lee Fu Chang was a 
Chinese merchant and 
gentleman of  refine- 
ment and education, 
and a great friend of 
Nichols. He was 
always affable, richly 
dressed, and inscrut- 
able. They examined 
him as they would a 
tattooed man. The Senator essayed to en- 
gage him in political conversation, but found 
him unresponsive. The Representative of 
the Exposition attempted to cultivate an in- 
timacy with him, but was repulsed. The 
Financier had nothing in common with him, 
and knew it. The ladies coveted his em- 
broidery, and itched to ask him personal 
questions about it, but couldn't catch his 
eye. Plainly Lee Fu Chang was getting his 
bearings. 

Talk drifted back into the old channels. 
They spoke of men in terms of money; they 
spoke of deeds in terms of money; they spoke 
of pleasures in terms of money. Like the 
metallic clatter of machinery, the sound swept 
the little deck from rail to rail. 

* A million." 

“ Clever? He's making money hand ‹ over fist." 
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“ Paid a hundred thousand for that yacht.” 

* Wasn't smart enough to stand the strain." 

“ Receiver's hands.” 

“The cutest pair of vases, Senator—guess 
what they cost?” 

* Good fellow, but he lost all his money.” 

* Mama is just crazy about things—so 
cheap." 

“Little cigarette-smoking ѕпіррег-ѕпаррег.” 

“There’s a man for you—raked in a mil- 
lion through a clever 
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God for the East. Soon the Girl took a hand 
at the Chinaman. 

“I suppose you've seen such queer things in 
your life, Mr. Chang," she fished, leaning to- 
ward him with Occidental coyness. 

“Very queer,” answered Lee Fu Chang 
without hesitation, regarding her mother’s 
purple dress. 

“Oh, do tell us some bizarre experience!” 
exclaimed the Girl, clapping her hands noise- 

lessly. “Were just 


deal in Wall street.” 

“ Million.” 

“Ten million dol- 
lars.” 

It seemed to me 
that I detected the 
ghost of a smile on 
Lee Fu Chang’s face. 
He wouldn't have 
permitted himself 
more. He sat mo- 
tionles, listening 
with an abstract ex- 
pression, as if count- 
ing the number of 
millions that he 
heard. Just then the 
wife of the Financier 
addressed him. 

* Oh, Mr. Chang," 
she said effusively, 
“Гуе been so inter- 
ested in China! It's 
such an absorbing 
country." m 

* Yes," he answer- 
ed slowly. * Have you been out of Hong Kong ?" 

*No, but Captain Nichols has shown us 
the very heart of China here, you know. We 
were fascinated" We're going to stop at Shang- 
hai on the way home." 

“That will complete it," said Lee Fu Chang. 
“You will find an American colony there.” 

The remark passed over her like the wind. 
“Oh, isn't that fine!” she exclaimed 

'The Financier's heavy voice broke in. Every- 
thing about the Financier was heavy, from 
his feet to his jowl, from his ability to his imag- 
ination. He spoke to the Railroad Magnate, 
a little wasp of a man with a pointed beard. 

“The fellow came into my office mad enough 
to fight," he was saying. ‘‘Stamped around 
and yelled about his rights. He knew I had 
him. Why wasn't he smart enough to beat me 
at his own game, eh? I had to turn him out of 
the office." ? 

І listened to these snatches of conversation 
like one in a dream, and mentally thanked 
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dying to hear. Please 
—for my sake, Mr. 
Chang.” 

He kept has eyes 
on the purple dress, 
as if deriving inspira- 
tion from it. “To 
save life, I will tell 
you a story,” he said, 
much to my surprise. 
“If I may have an- 
other cup of tea, Cap- 
tain Nichols, I will 
tell your friends a 
very grewsome tale. 
I think none of you 
have heard it. It con- 
cerns the loss of a 
steamship, and the 
execution of her pas- 
sengers by cannibals. 
Very absorbing. 1 
will tell.” 

The ladies shot 
delighted side glances 
at the Senator, at the 
Railroad Magnate, at anybody who would 
catch them. Talk died, as it does when the 
curtain rises at the opening of a play. Lee 
Fu Chang sipped his tea, and took his time 
while everyone waited. 

“T was going to San Francisco,” he began 
suddenly. “1 had business there—it was be- 
fore the days of the Exclusion. I took passage 
on an old steamer one summer toward the close 
of the southwest monsoon, and we sailed di- 
rectly out through the Bashee Channel, bound 
for Honolulu and the West Coast." 

He took another deliberate sip of tea, and 
slowly covered his audience with his eyes. This 
was a new side of Lee Fu Chang; I hadn’t 
known before that he was a story-teller. 

“I need not describe the steamer,” he con- 
tinued. ‘This is a story of people; the ship. 
is no matter. She was not like steamers of 
to-day. She had more sails and less steam; 
the sails were always set in fair weather. By 
these sails alone she could make twelve knots. 
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She was not large—two thousand tons, per- 
haps. That is enough. We sailed due east 
from Hong Kong, as I mentioned. 

“On this steamer were five or six passengers 
—Americans going home. I desired greatly 
to meet them; I was young at this time, and 
wished to learn the world. I had already 
spent some time at Oxford in England, but 
always traveled by the P. & O. boats; and this 
was to be my first visit to America. Through 
the kindness of one who had dealings with 
me, I was able to make the acquaintance of 
all these passengers before we sailed. I 
studied them, for I had heard and read much 
of their wonderful country and their energetic 
men. And they were no less anxious to meet 
and talk with me. I was, as you say, interest- 
ihg—I hope not fascinating. So we became 
intimate—and I studied them.” 

He cast another glance around the attentive 
circle, and his face was more impassive than 
usual; it was vacant. “Let me indicate these 
people to you," he resumed. “I speak from 
memory, and of the dead. "They were of one 
party, as yours, and had combined business 
and pleasure in a visit to China. One was a 
merchant of great 
wealth, who desired 
to establish a house 
for trade. One was 
a builder of railroads, 
who had taken a va- 
cation to examine the 
field for progress in 
China. One was a 
statesman, who car- 
ried the necessary 
introductions, and 
served in many ways. 
At first I was much 
‘impressed ‘with the 
public spirit of this 
statesman, which 
took him on long 
travels in search of 
knowledge; later I 
learned that he was 
in the employ of 
the before-mentioned 
gentlemen. Another 
was a collector of art 
objects for a museum. 
The wife of the mer- 
chant accompanied 
him, I grieve to say. 

“It was unfortunate, and particularly that a 
woman should have died." 

“How odd!" commented the wife of the Fi- 
nancier. *'Almost the personnel of our party." 
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“The duplicate, it might be said," assented 
Lee Fu. “Though it was long ago, conditions 
have not changed. I was reminded of it when 
I met you. You speak the language of my 
lamented friends. Then it was very strange 
to me. I examined them, as I have said, for I 
wished to understand the society of the coun- 
try to which I was going. Let me portray them 
further. The merchant was stout and white. 
They informed me with bated breath that he 
was a power in his land. His fortune was im- 
mense. I attempted to sound his learning, and 
found that he had none. At once I concluded 
that the amassing of wealth in his country did 
not demand learning. The man of railroads 
was more clever; I heard that his technical 
knowledge was unbounded. I regretted that 
in my ignorance I would be unable to meet him 
in that field. On other topics, which concern 
life and the soul, however, I will have pleasant 
converse with this clever man, I said. Im- 
agine my surprise to find that he was incapable 
of thought beyond the technical world. He 
was a specialist, they told me. Yes, I said. 
He has sold his soul for iron bars. The 
statesman was a patriot; you have sublime 
patriots in your coun- 
try. Perhaps I had 
best say nothing more 
about him. He 
needed to travel. 
The collector of cu- 
rios was peculiar. He 
alone had studied, 
and was learned; but 
he was a scientist, not 
a philosopher. He 
was likewise weak of 
body, nervous, and 
rude. He had sacri- 
ficed blood to brains 
—another kind of 
specialist. The wo- 
man was very beau- 
tiful, and very confi- 
dent, and very 
disquieting." He 
bowed the compli- 
ment, to veil its 
double meaning. 
“She was most sur- 
prising of all to me. 
We have по such 
women in the East. 
They could not be." 

He made a vertical gesture, as if marking 
a score. ‘‘These were the people,” he said. 
“You will concede me grounds for surprise. 
I studied them, and wondered very much about 
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this country, where it was not necessary to 
know anything. I was innocent, as you see. 

“I have purposely neglected to mention one 
passenger. This man did not travel first class, 
as you would say. He was a failure, and lacked 
money. He ate and slept somewhere in the 
depths of the ship; the officers no doubt be- 
friended him, for he gave them much pleasure. 
I discovered him on the deck forward the first 
day out, and we entered into conversation. 
Again I was surprised; he was a philosopher! 
He had been many things—an artist, a corre- 
spondent for newspapers, a player of the violin 
in Europe, a soldier in South America, a miner 
in California. These are but a few of his occu- 
pations. Conceive the charm of his acquain- 
tance! He had failed at everything, and yet 
remained happy. He knew the Orient. He 
thought. We became friends. You do not 
smoke cigarettes?" Lee Fu suddenly asked the 
Financier. 

"No!" snorted that decisive individual. 
“A man that'll smoke cigarettes is a fool!” 

“ Не smoked cigarettes—continuously," said 
Lee Fu Chang. “He had no money, as I in- 
formed you; but much wealth of knowledge 
and dreams. In our conversation we swept 
the world for pleasure, and assailed the skies. 
Thinking in my innocence that it would be 


delightful, I introduced him among my 
friends. It became only uncomfortable. His 
clothes were shabby—I had not noticed that. 
Who is your impossible friend ? they asked me 
later. And when we were alone again, he 
asked me, Who are your impossible friends? 
He then told me many things which have 
helped me in dealing with your countrymen." 

Lee Fu smiled. “I recall some of the con- 
versation of that evening when I introduced 
water to oil," he said. “All were strange to 
one another, of course, and all were curious. 
I asked them concerning matters in their land; . 
and they retaliated by many questions regard- 
ing China. They asked me this: What is the 
measure of a man in your country? Such 
questions only Americans can ask. How to 
answer—the measure of a man! I hesitated, 
wondering which of many measures they in- 
tended—the body, the brain, the soul, or what. 
But I judged that they spoke of the True 
Way, and so told them what was believed in 
the East. I said: The measure of a man in 
my country is his wisdom. Wisdom is at- 
tained by the conquest over Self. The con- 
quest over Self is attained by learning and 
meditation. The measure of a man is the 
measure of his Enlightenment. I told them 
this, and they laughed. They said it was very 
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interesting. Is it not so in your country? I 
asked them. How could it be otherwise? 
They told me: The measure of a man in our 
country is his success. What is success? I 
asked. Success, success, they repeated. Don’t 
you know what success is? But what is it? I 
asked. That was what I originally wanted to 
know. Then they told me. Success is money, 
they said. 

“T could not believe it. Such teaching has 
been disproven in China for many centuries. 
What of the soul? I asked. Oh, the soul, 
they answered. The soul will take care of it- 
self, if we commit no sin. Knowing that the 
soul will not thrive without meditation, I won- 
dered greatly. Also I thought of the sin of 
unwisdom. 

“T appealed to my friend of the cigarettes, 
who was standing by. I said: Stop smoking 
cigarettes long enough to answer, and stop 
smiling. What is your measure of a man? 
He replied: My friend, it is useless; I ат a 
failure. But what do you believe? I pressed 
him. Suddenly he came forward and spoke, 
with much meaning in his eyes. He said: I 
am a follower of Confucius; and there is no 
success without Enlightenment. This I have 
learned by experience of the hardest. The 
land of my birth had gone ү 
astray, апа I forsook it. 
The religion of my fathers 
was pure, but not strong 
enough, and I sought the 
True Way. These cannot 
deny me, for they have 
not lived and do not know; 
they are hypocrites, cow- 
ards, seekers after gold. 
Their land is debased; 
their work is ephemeral; 
their vision is short like 
the sight of worms. Ob- 
livion will overtake them; 
the centuries will pass 
judgment. Не said more, 
but I forget. Perhaps it 
was because of this that 
they termed him impossi- 
ble. 

“Thus I studied them 
in comfort, before the gods 
chose to test them. When 
the only world they knew 
turned against them, they 
were lost, as you shall see.” 

Lee Fu Chang paused, but did not look up. 
I examined the faces about me. They re- 
flected intellects which couldn't comprehend, 
and didn't know whether to be insulted or not. 
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“The third day out we struck a rock," he 
continued abruptly. “It was an uncharted 
rock—the Captain was not to blame. We 
struck it in the early morning, and the steamer 
sank at once. We had scant time to get into 
the boats. As it happened, all the passengers 
I have mentioned found themselves in one boat, 
without officers. Of provisions we had none; 
of water, my friend the philosopher had been 
able to secure a small jug. Daylight had not 
yet come, and we lost the other boats before 
dawn. We were alone, about three hundred 
miles from Formosa. There was no wind; 
we were obliged to row. The change was 
great; as I said, it was a new world. 

“ Among these people two only, the philoso- 
pher and myself, knew how to use the oars. 
He had been a sailor off and on, and once be- 
fore, I believe, a castaway. He took charge; 
they were glad to obey him. The merchant 
and the collector said that they would be 
unable to work, and pleaded ignorance. My 
friend answered that they would be compelled 
to learn. They submitted with ill grace, and 
we made poor progress. There was much 
suffering through the day, on account of the 
exercise and the hot sun. Night came, and 
the order was given to continue rowing 
through the coolness. My 
friend himself was doing 
the most work of any. 
The merchant and the 
statesman rebelled, saying 
that they needed sleep. 
My friend replied that 
they would soon have long 
sleep, and prevailed upon 
them with the tiller. Thus 
there was bad feeling at 
the start. 

“On the second day 
the suffering was increased. 
I saw that these men had 
no strength of the body 
or of the will. They cried 
like women at the oars. 
Water was running low. 
In the afternoon the mer- 
chant discovered the states- 
man drinking from the 
water-jug. He had already 
consumed the greater part 
of it. Thereupon a fight 
ensued, very childish and 
ignoble. The man of rail- 
roads attacked the statesman; the statesman 
struck him with the jug; the collector clung 
about their legs and snarled. Again my 
friend subdued them with the tiller. But a 
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great misfortune had occurred. In the mélée 
the jug was broken; our water was gone.” 

“Where were you all the time?" demanded 
the Financier. 

“Me?” repeated Lee Fu Chang. “I was 
studying human nature, as I said. I was 
thinking—thus children squabble over their 
toys. I was learning the measure of a man. 
The woman was 
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She refused, but he pressed it upon her. 
On my inquiry, he said that he had drawn 
water from the jug on the first night, and saved 
it for her. I knew there would be trouble, he 
said. Thus I saw that he was noble, else he 
would have drunk it himself.” 
“I think your friend was splendid, Mr. 
Chang!" exclaimed the Girl enthusiastically. 
Lee Fu Chang 


remarkable. I said: 
She at least has 
spirit, if not wis- 
dom. She watched 
them in scorn, and 
afterward turned 
her back to them. 
They seated them- 
selves at the oars 
again, and hate was 
in their glances. 
They had become 
savages—except my 
friend. Hesmoked 
cigarettes, and told 
stories which made 
the time pass quick- 
ly. The woman 
admired him with 
her eyes; and thus 
jealousy was born. 
Night fell again, 
and blotted out the 
wild hearts one 
from another. That 
night terror visited 
them in the lone- 
liness; I heard it in frantic whispered prayers. 

“On the third day the collector went sud- 
denly mad. The distance was not far. We 
put him in the bow, where he sat staring at 
the water with yells. Thirst grew with the 
day; perhaps we were all a little mad. The 
merchant wept, and begged for life. He de- 
manded that something be done at once. 
Reaching into the pockets of his coat, he drew 
out a great sum of money. I have never seen 
so much money since. All is yours, he told my 
friend, waving it in his face. All is yours if you 
will save my life. My friend, the philosopher, 
made an epigram. He said: All the money of 
the world will not turn salt water fresh. What 
can be done? cried the man of railroads. 
Nothing but to row, answered my friend. To- 
night we may reach Formosa. Then he rolled 
a cigarette. Luckily he had a sufficient supply 
of cigarette tobacco. Later in the day he called 
attention to something on the horizon; and 
when the backs of the others were turned, 
offered the woman something from a flask. 
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smiled at her. “So 
the wife of the mer- 
chant thought," he 
.said. “But you 
would notthink him 
splendid at all if he 
came among us 
now. He would be 
poorly dressed." 

* Looks to me as 
if he was making 
solid with the lady," 
commented the 
Representative of 
the Exposition. 

“Exactly,” re- 
torted Lee Fu 
Chang. ‘‘So 
her husband and 
the others thought. 
As I told you, jeal- 
ousy was born. But 
it was not so. He 
was only chivalrous 
—and wise. Their 
own hearts created 
this suspicion. They 

judged by what they would have done. In 
the afternoon they refused to row further, and 
fell into the bottom. It was at this time that 
they learned of the drop of water that he had, 
and would have attacked him. Holding the 
tiller, he said that he would kill one who 
touched it. It was for the woman. They 
crawled into the stern, and he and I, sitting 
in the bow, rowed as best we could. Death 
was not far away. 

“In the night we were picked up by a Chi- 
nese junk. We were given food and water, and 
life revived. The merchant again drew out his 
wealth—which was very unwise, for the crew 
of the junk took it away at once. Nevertheless, 
he thought that he had bought life again. They 
will take us back quickly now, he said. But 
I had seen his soul, which was best disclosed 
by danger and suffering. He lacked wisdom, 
though his pockets were full of his own meas- 
ure of men." 

Again Lee Fu paused, and I wondered what 
was coming next.- “I regret to state that the 
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Chinese who picked us up were pirates and 
cannibals,” he announced calmly. “They 
took us at once to their village on the south 
end of Formosa. On the passage I talked 
with them. I tried to save my friends, but 
could do nothing. It was very deplorable. 
The men they wanted for eating purposes; the 
woman for other uses. As soon as I learned 
these things I 

' called my friend 
the philoso- 
pher——” 

“Hold on!” put . 
in the Senator. 
“ Why weren’t you 
included ?” 

“Oh—this 
ring,” said Lee Fu, 
holding up a finger 
on which glowed 
the most singular 
stone I ever saw in 
the East. If my 
memory served 
me, Nichols had 
given it to him. 
“To explain would 
be too long; it is 
sacred. But still I 
had no power be- 
yond myself. I 
called my friend, 
as I said, and in- 
formed him what 
manner of men we 
had fallen in with. 
It was a sentence 
of death to him, 
but this did not impress him. He said: We 
must kill the woman. Ву that speech I knew 
that he was a man. Yes,I said. You must kill 
her; the others could never be made to under- 
stand. Call her, he said. She must at least be 
given her choice. I called her, and explained 
to her the alternative. She was brave; she 
trusted us. Kill me now, she said. Kill me 
at once, for I am afraid to stay longer. By 
that speech I knew that she had the courage 
of heroes. So he shot her with a weapon I se- 
cretly had secured, and there was much excite- 
ment, both among the Chinese and the Ameri- 
cans.” 

“Horrible!” cried the wife of the Financier. 

“Yes, very unfortunate,” said Lee Fu 
Chang. “Ви it was better that she die, under 
the circumstances. The Americans, however, 
did not understand at all. They accused my 
friend of nameless motives. In order to ex- 
plain, I told them their fate. It was then that 
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I saw the fear of death in their faces. This also 
was new to me, because in my country we do 
not fear death in your way. Save us, save us, 
they cried. You shall be richly rewarded. 
I cannot save you, I said. I thought it was 
a good thing, on the whole, that they were 
doomed, since they had shown so little fitness 
for life. They became abject, unmanned, 
gathering about 
the dead body of 
the woman. My 
friend offered me 
a cigarette, and we 
went away. 

“My influence 
was able to com- 
mute their fate to 
execution. Other- 
wise they would 
have been tortured 
for amusement. 
They were ex- 
ecuted the morn- 
ing after our ar- 
rivalin the village. 
I saw them die. 
The Chinese do 
not execute in the 
manner of Euro- 
peans. The vic- 
tims kneel in a 
row, and the ex- 
ecutioner walks 
from end to end, 
and with a sword 
cutsoff their heads. 
It is not pleasant 
for the last man, 
to see the heads of his companions bounding 
on the earth before him. Perhaps it is 
too much to ask, that one be calm while 
waiting. 'They were not calm. Such aban- 
doned fear I have never witnessed. They 
implored the gods, whose words they had 
never heeded. Having been robbed, they 
had no money leít to offer to the executioner. 
I thought, how useless! Death is only death; 
and it is always before them. Why fear now, 
more than at tiffin or bedtime? Also life is so 
small a part of the great existence. I saw 
that they were indeed unwise. And then I 
discovered that my friend the philosopher 
was at the end of the line. He was smok- 
ing a cigarette." . 

“Huh! Bravado!” grunted the Financier. 

“Even bravado is a form of courage," said 
Lee Fu Chang. ‘‘But it was not bravado. 
There was no one to see; the daily papers 
would not report it. Besides, death was at 
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hand. I went to him, and asked him if he was 
afraid. Yes, and no, he answered. I am not 
a fool, and I want to live. I regret death more 
than I fear it. Why do you not lament? I 
asked. He laughed. I prefer to die like a man, 
he said. That is the least that Ican do. The 
head of the merchant fell at his knees. So 
long, he said. . Then he threw away the cigar- 
ette, and bent his neck. The sword severed 
it at one blow.” 

“ How perfectly awful!” murmured the Girl. 

The Financier got up irritably. “And you 
call your country civilized!” he said. “І sup- 
pose you had a slice of your philosophical 
friend for dinner?” 

“Oh, yes," blandly replied Lee Fu. “There 
was no other meat in the village. Human 
meat is mealy, but very good. I did not try 
my friend, however; he was too thin. The 
merchant made excellent eating, as if fattened 
for the purpose. Perhaps it was the best use 
to which he might be put.” 

He rose, and poured himself another cup of 
tea. Standing with it in his hand, he turned 
to us. “No,” he said, “I do not call my 
country civilized, since you have defined that 
term. Of course, you cannot judge it by 
pirates and executioners, for you have these 
as well. As for cannibalism, it has been ex- 
tinct in China many years. Myself, I cannot 
even recall the taste of human flesh. But I 
too am a patriot. I call my country wise. 

“I have thought of this experience fre- 
quently in connection with such matters. I 
have asked myself: What is important? Is 
wealth important? Is appearance impor- 
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tant? Is ease important? Are they more 
important than truth, and courage, and wis- 
dom? Maybe the test will never come; but 
is not the lack of these things always appar- 
ent? I have asked myself: Is a man meas- 
ured by the smoking of cigarettes, by what he 
eats, by what he drinks, or even by what he 
believes? Or is he measured by his En- 
lightenment? Then I think of my friends, 
regrettably consumed; and it feels to me that 
the way of the philosopher was the most ad- 
mirable. What is your opinion, my friends?" 


I don't remember how they got away. 
They had finally made up their minds to take 
offense, and it was very awkward. They 
glared at Lee Fu Chang as the Indian file 
went down the gangway; and under cover of 
the launch-awning we heard a chatter of in- 
dignation break forth. 

We hung over the rail and watched their 
departure. It was one of those still Hong 
Kong evenings—not a sound in the harbor 
except the puffng of the launch. Suddenly 
Nichols began to laugh. When he got fairly 
started he couldn't seem to stop. 

* Lee Fu," he managed to say after a while, 
*that was big-face. You saved it for both of 
us. I've been through a lot in the last few 


days, but I’m repaid.” 

* What steamer was that?" I asked, as we 
went toward the companionway in answer to 
the dinner bell. “I never heard of such an 
accident." { 

“It never happened," replied our extraor- 
dinary friend. 


“Does that make it less true?” 
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NE warm, dry California 
afternoon, Hashimura 
Togo sat on a soap-box 
under the old pepper 
tree in the Beverley 
Smiths’ back yard. 
Around his short, stocky 
legs he wore an apron, 
badge of Material Servi- 
tude; but firmly braced 
in his right hand he held 
a book, emblem of In- 
tellectual Independence. 
By the minute consid- 
eration which Togo was 
yw, giving this volume, by 

x the studious eagerness 
with which, from time to time, his flat, near- 
sighted eyes consulted the pages of a Japanese- 
English Dictionary which lay on the box be- 
side him, the hypothetical observer might have 
been misled into the conclusion that the book 
which Togo read was a treatise on biology or 
civil government. Oh, what a shock, then, 
must have smitten the hypothetical observer 
upon closer inspection! For the title of the 
work was “Trilby.” 

When Mrs. Smith returned from the Chit- 
Chat Club, where she had read a successful 
paper on “Have the Japanese a True Art 
Sense?" she was obliged to enter by the back 
way, because she had forgotten her key and 
Togo had been too absorbed in his book to 
answer the repeated summons of the door- 
bell. 

“Togo, what are you reading?" inquired 
Mrs. Smith severely, as she came into the 
garden. 

* Report about Honorable Miss Trilby and 
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her feet,” replied Togo, bowing affably to the 
approaching storm. 

“My patience is becoming very, ve-ry 
rapidly exhausted, Togo,” chided the lady. 
“I have never employed such a careless, un- 
dependable Japanese before. Mr. Smith is 
complaining of your cooking, and it seems as 
if I can’t get anything done right any more. 
And the moment I turn my back, here I find 
you out of the house reading worthless novels.” 

“Please, Mrs. Madam, would not this Miss 
Trilby book be a nice education for your 
Beverley child to read?” asked Togo with his 
accustomed suavity. 

“Trilby for Beverley—for my infant child ?” 
gasped Mrs. Smith. 

“I realize it is too full of hard verbs for his 
tender mind to chew," said Togo. “But I 
could easily fix it over into the American 
language so you would scarcely know it." 

“That is nonsense, the merest nonsense," 
snapped Mrs. Smith. *'Little Beverley is too 
young and my husband and I are too busy 
to waste any more time with your literary 
efforts. What is more, I don't want to catch 
you reading any more books during work 
hours. My good nature is at an end. This 
is my last warning." 

And Mrs. Beverley Smith swept into the 
house, leaving Togo silent and humbled beside 
his Japanese-English Dictionary. 

Next morning at dawn Mr. Beverley Smith 
thought he heard the back door close softly. 
He turned over and resumed his doze, being a 
discreet man. But at breakíast time the house 
of Smith arose to a cold and desolate hearth. 
Togo had vanished. The room where he was 
wonted to pass his nights was bare of telescope 
valise, Derby hat and overshoes. But on the 
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kitchen table lay another Togo manuscript. 
Beside it the following note fluttered from the 
end of a pin, like a tattered banner on a for- 
saken field: 


NOTICE! 

“Poor Togo has spirited himself away. Think of 
him as elsewheres. In memory’s casket drop one 
pirl for me. Address me to Togo, care Mrs. Lusy 
MacDonald, kind lady where I shall be till I quit.” 


And this is the text of Togo’s parting manu- 
script: 


Novel of Miss Trilby Translated to U. S. 
Language. 


In the quaintish town of Paris, near France, 
there resided in the recent date of byegone, a 
clump of colledge boys who made their living 
being Bohemians and other genteel work. 
Some of them could make Art very nicely, 
while others showed their talents in their 
whiskers. "Three gentleman-persons what be- 
comes notorious in this Storey was named 
Little Bill, Hon. Tafty and the Lard of Cock- 
tail. All were equally in the Art business 
where they occupied a studio full of enthusiasm 
and wine-drunk. All this for minus expense. 
Happy life for them! O such pretty master- 
pieces what they manufactured with paint! 
O such comick songs they made together with 
banjo-harp while promenading under their 
careless hats! O such economickal joy eating 
table de oats, price 25c! For what can be 
more romp & cut-up than Youth when it is 
Artistick, either in Paris or Detroit? Answer 
is: Nothing. 

So time walked on till one bright morning. 
Them 3 Heroes of this Book was gathered 
together in studio attempting to become famus. 
Hon. Tafty was working with hot pokers 
making singed-leather table-cloths of delicious 
brownness. Hon. Lard of Cocktail was paint- 
ing up a magazine-cover to resemble Hon. 
Max Parrish so much as possible. Little Bill 
was illustrating Humpley Ward book with red 
dabs of brush. If this kept on they would 
soonly be too wealthy for Bohemians. 

“When we are rich,” report Hon. Tafty with 
poker, ‘‘we must stop doing Pot Boilers and 
make only Works of Art.” 

** What is the diff between a Pot Boiler and 
a Work of Art?” require Little Bill, who was 
a Colledge Graduate, and therefore quite 
ignorant. 

“A Pot Boiler is a painting bought by the 
Rent Collector for $10 to encourage you, while 
you are alive," say Taíty. “But a Work of 
Art is a painting sold to Pierpont Morgan for 
$100,000 to encourage you, after you are dead." 
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“Could I not sell my pictures direct to Hon. 
Morgan and thusly make huj profits from 
paint?" snuggest Bill with young voice. 

* You might, but could you?” dib Tafty with 
sinickal eye-wink. 

“I have been inside this Business for so 
many annual years," corrode the Lard of Cock- 
tail, “that I realize how much Art is like Life 
Insurance. It is very valuable, but you got to 
die before you can make any money out of it." 

“I oftenly think we should get married to 
some ladies," report Hon. Tafty. “It would 
be less picturesque, but more economickal.” 

“If I enjoyed less poverty," rake off Little 
Bill, “If I did not owe debts to nearly every- 
body, I should gladly marry some poor Lady 
and settle down." 

* Why don't you marry some rich Lady and 
settle up?" require Cocktail, with joking ex- 
pression peculiar to Comedians. 

While thusly they spoke it, of suddenly, 
came tap-tap to door. 

“Come inwards!” holla them 3 Arts to- 
gether, because they did not know who it was. 

Sidewise to each other 2 Ladies of Smarty 
Set appearance arrived in by door. One of 
them Ladies was of considerable oldness, of 
matronly hair and with that satisfied appear- 
ance of clothing & jewelry peculiar to Widows 
whose bereft Husbands sold out to the Trusts 
before doing so. The other Lady was of a 
youngness somewheres between 25 & до. She 
looked very finished. She had a Eastern 
voice above her Western feet. She might have 
been Beautiful, only she wasn't. 

* Are you Artists?" require that oldy Lady 
holding up her eye-spectacles on a golden 
stick. 

* We acknowledge it," explode them 3 Arts 
together. 

“T am Mrs. Rufus W. Trilby of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.," she acquaint, “апа her with 
me is Miss Alice Mae Trilby of same place. 
We are mothers and daughters, respectively.” 

Deep bows from everywheres. 

“Do you wish to buy some Portraits?" re- 
quire the Lard of Cocktail. 

“Thanks, no," say Mrs. Trilby. “We are 
not shopping this morning. We are slum- 
ming. We are prominent members of the 
Society for the Suppression of Poverty among 
the Poor. We have studied misery among 
bricklayers, sweat-shops, bar-tenders, etc. But 
this morning a Policeman told us we would 
have to study Art if we wanted to learn how 
poor folks could get. So we are here to im- 
prove your candition.” 

“Will you not take a chair while doing so 
require Little Bill with manners. 


>» 
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"'WOULD YOU ESCAPE AWAY & LEAVE MISS TRILBY ALONESOME! ' " 


“Thanks, not to. do," derange Mrs. Trilby. 
“We must pass on to some more suffering. 
But my Daughter will call on you every Wed- 
nesday and Friday to bring you magazines 
and converse on uplifted subjects. She will 
also sing to you. Her music Teacher, who 
charges $40 a lesson, says she has seldom 
heard a more expensive Voice. Please appre- 
ciate my Daughter's kindness to you. She 
also have a Ideel nature and can realize how 
Romantick it must be to splash paint from 
8 to 10 hours daily and get nothing from it 
except Fame." 

“Art is so artistick!? say Miss Trilby with 
softly sighing as she departed away threatening 
to come again in the soon future. 


Next Wednesday Hon. Miss Trilby arrived 
up to that Studio disguised as a Bohemian. 
She wore a Salvation Lassie hat, a drum-major 
coat, a humoristic skirt & 2 carpet slippers on 
her easy feets. In this clothes, she thought, 
she would not be noticed among peculiar people. 

When Hon. Taíty and the Lard of Cocktail 
seen her appearance they arose up and started 
to elope away with hats. 
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“Where going so swift?" require Little Bill 
with nervus ears. 

“We have an unimportant engagement at 
Rheims to watch the airships," they report 
deceptively. 

“I too am affectionate about aviation," yall 
Wm attempting to fly also. 

"What!" exclam his friends at door. 
“Would you escape away & leave Miss Trilby 
alonesome? We are siprised at your chivalry!!’? 

* Because I am the youngest, why should I 
do all the disagreeable work?" peev that 
youthful Art when all but him had flew. 

“You should not look so cross & cannibal 
when you live in such a beautiful Studio like 
a garage," deploy Miss Trilby rapturishly. 
“Why should you grouch? Maybe you are 
homesick. Set still, O Genius, and I will 
give this place a few daft feminine touches.” 

So she went to work with immediate quick- 
ness. She tie pinky ribbons around easels, 
picture-frames and other etceteras. She put 
plush tidies on chairs, she build a Turkish 
crazy-corner over the radiator and trim each 
lamp-shade with delicious tissue-paper of 
baby-blueness. Pretty soonly that place look 


: and Time is valuable. 
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so beautiful you would never suspect that 
Artists was living there. 

Little Wm watch these changes with si & 
grone. It make him feel like he was back in 
Omaha where Art is neglected and Bohemians 
is called Hoboes. 

When this activity was finished up, Miss 
Trilby set down next by where Little Bill was 
making beautiful splashes. 

“Would you be uplifted by slight conver- 
sation on topicks?" require Hon. Miss, who 
was educated in newspaper readings. No 
reply for Willie. 

“If it will cheer you upward апу more I 
will sing you a songful music entitle ‘Have 
you Forgotten Miss Alice В. Bolt?"" she 
relate, beginning to hum tunes like a comical 
opera. Little Bill arouse up and clump on 
his hat. 

“Hon. Miss Lady," he snib, “Art is long 
Only in plays does 
Artists set around making repartee and pic- 
tures with both hands. Picture-painting is 
like the Plumbing Business and nearly as 
difficult. Neither jobs can be accomplished 
in the midst of tea-table conversation. How 
can I manufacture Old Masters for Hon. 
Pierpont Morgan to buy if I set here all day 
answering jokes like the North end of a 
Minstrel Show ?” 

So he depart off leaving Miss Trilby alone 
with her enthusiasm. 

He took a walking promenade through 
Streets where he could watch Picturesque 
Paris selling itself to American tourists. 
Foreign atmosphere observed everywheres. 
Of finally, in one side-alley he seen following 
sign in a window over a groceries store: 


PROF SVEN GOLLY 
Lessons in Hypnotism, Violin 


Or Any Other Music. 
We Trance People. 


“So ha!” decry Little Wm when he seen 
this sign-card, “I can use that Trance Man 
for purposes.” 

So he arrive inside to office of this Hon. Hyp 
who look like Senator Aldrich with a deceptive 
expression and a false beard. His eyes was 
so attractive they would draw nails out of 
boxes. After waving his thumbs befront of 
your nose that strange Prof could make your 
soul feel so comfortable that it was agreeable 
to anything. 

* Can you make persons believe that black 
: equals white & that ro oz of sugar equals to 
1 lb?” require Willie after he had enjoyed 2 or 
three trances. 
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““О surely I can,” depose Sven Golly with 
teeth. 

“What a salary you would get from the 
Sugar Trust!” depose Wm. ‘How much 
would you require to hypnotize away a middle- 
aged Young Lady who imagines she would 
like to be an Art?" 

“Srs for light jobs," report Hon. $. 

“But this young Person also imagines she 
can sing," debosh Willie. 

**[ charge $100 extra to cure hard cases like 
that," repose Sven Golly. 

“T am willing to owe you any amount," 
report Wm. So Hon. Sven Golly rub up his 
eye-ball with Electric Polish and together by 
Willie they depart off. When they arrive to 
Studio Hon. Miss Trilby is still there reading 
“Pappa Passes" by Hon. Rob Browning to 
Tafty and the Lard of Cocktail who had came 
back in the meanwhiles. 

Hon. Trilby step forwards when Wm & 
Sven enter in. 

** Ain't Art aesthetick!" she gawsp when she 
seen the magnetick beard of that great Hyp- 
noser. 

‘We have no time to talk percy-fludge now,” 
perforate Willie glubly. ‘‘This gent by me is 
Hon. Sven who has arrived to hypnotize you 
till you are sensible." 

Dynamo sparks heard popping around 
from eyelids of this Prof. With immediate 
quickness Hon. Trilby fall into a nonsensical 
trance. Her ears become quite rigid and she 
flop to chair like cloth. 

* Miss Trilby, do not sing—it is my wish!" 
snagger Sven with psychological nose, while he 
wove his thumbs in circles. ‘‘You are now 
tranced. How do you feel in this candition ?” 

“‘Queerly strange—never before like this," 
she whisper with hissy voice. 

“It is the approach of Common Sense that 
you feel,” say Sven. ‘‘Seldom people gets 
used to the strange sensation. While the Fit 
is on you, you will see things as they Are, not 
as you have been Told they are—how does 
this Studio appear to you now?" 

“I see," she otter horsely, “I see a Room 
like a barn, only unfit for cows. Mikerobes 
can be heard walking over the dust on the 
easels & the windows have been soapless for 
go years. If this place was in Jersey City it 
would be condemned by the Board of Health." 

Faint breathing from all Artists present. 
Trilby continued with her Trance. 

"In this dim & squallish place I see 3 
Artists wasting paint in several ways. They 
talks continuously about loft Ideals; but they 
are working for something else. One of them 
is working because he is too old to quit; 


"'MISS TRILBY, DO NOT SING—IT IS MY WISH!'" 


another because he is too languid to labor; 
but the youngest is the most practical of the 
rest. He does Art because he can make more 
money at that than at selling shoes.” 

Little Bill make considerable silence for this. 

“Trilby,” say Sven Golly with magneto look, 
** while thusly ossified do you still imagine you 
have a Grand Opera voice?" 

“Seriously no!" she deflate. ‘‘At this mo- 
ment I ubruptly realize that 110 persons out of 
100 imagines they have got music in their soul 
when it is really only in their nose." 

So speaking Hon. Miss Trilby circulate out 
of her trance. 

“ Ain't it strange!” she say fibly. Somehow 
I seems to feel that my Genius has departed." 

“If you ever feel it coming back," say Prof 
Sven Golly, ‘‘call a Dentist.” 
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So next morning by early a.m. Mrs. Rufus 
W. Trilby & Miss Alice Mae Trilby and trunk 
was on the passenger list of the steamboat Lucy 
Tania which was determined to go to America. 
Soonly afterwards they entered Society and 
were never heard of again. 

As for Hon. Tafty & Little Bill & the Lard 
of Cocktail, when last reported they were still 
remaining in Bohemia because they hadn’t got 
sifficient ambition to go into business. They 
expects to be Famus some day, if the paint 
holds out. : 

And as for Prof Sven Golly, he was the most 
successful of all. By his magnet qualities of 
brain & nerve he got very high-up in Poli- 
ticks where he became so loved & respected 
that he was able to marry the daughter of a 
Grafter. 


John T. McCutcheon 


N these days of factory journalism, with 
the Archimedean lever being worked by 
motors and the “department” displac- 
ing the old-time editor, it means some- 

thing when a regular, day-by-day newspaper 
worker attaches to himself a real following 
of faithful believers. Many a brash young 
specialist can do the mushroom act. He 
bounds into the Sunday supplement with a 
brand-new conception entitled “Tikey the 
Tuff” or possibly “The Brutal Twins" (the 
ones that fire the buck-shot into their grand- 
mother) and for a few weeks he is a vogue; 
then he dwindles from a neccesary evil to an 
unmistakable pest and winds up as an un- 
pleasant reminiscence. 

Most of the geniuses who make pictures for 
the newspapers are so funny they cannot last. 
Furthermore they seem to think that the cranial 
angle of the regular subscriber corresponds to 
that of the African ant-eater. It is a relief to 
find a newspaper artist who is not straining to 
be irresistibhy comical—who is content to catch 
the tableaux from the passing show and submit 
them to us in a mood that is simple, kindly and 
human. 

John McCutcheon began making cartoons 
for Chicago papers about fifteen years ago. He 
has taken long jumps into all parts of the world 
since then, but whenever he can be strapped 
down in Chicago he is good for a daily con- 
tribution to the first page of the Tribune. Some 
say that he is a habit; others that he is an In- 
stitution, the same as Hull-House or the Board 
of Trade. There is no denying that his work 
is immensely popular and that his sermonizing, 
although genial and apologetic, is most effect- 
ive. Politicians sigh for the favoring stroke of 
his crow-quill pen and the faithful who are 
working to lift up and cleanse and beautify 
Chicago hail him as their most valuable ally. 
He has the courage to find his topics among the 
little events that make up existence instead of 
hammering away at huge issues or fussing with 
public men who are already advertised beyond 
their merits. He never loses his temper and 
he has the rare gift of directing a cartoon at an 
opponent without tacking on a personal insult. 
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A good many thousands of people in the 
Middle West wait every day for McCutcheon's 
cartoon and miss him when he goes traip- 
sing off to Africa to hunt big game. No car- 
toonist since Nast has had such a steadfast and 
loyal following. His salary, as newspaper sal- 
aries go in Chicago, is so large that many people 
refuse to believe it. GEORGE ADE. 


Dr. Charles McCarthy 


ESTERN people, particularly, will 
beinterested in a plan that was car- 
ried out in New York City during 


the past winter. It was a plan con- 
ceived by some of the progressive members of a 
very important woman’s club in New York, a 
club composed largely of rich, prominent and 
intelligent women. The plan was to bring on 
from the West every week some man of great 
achievement who could, in an hour’s talk, give 
to these Eastern conservative women some fresh 
idea of the fine spirit of progressiveness and 
intelligent idealism which, as everybody knows, 
exists in certain parts of the West. They 
called the series “Тһе Dynamic West." The 
idea was a good one. And it worked. 

One of the men brought on was Dr. Charles 
McCarthy, an Irishman thirty-five years old, 
who is a lecturer on political economy in the 
University of Wisconsin. He was selected be- 
cause it was understood that he had a pretty 
fine story to tell. For fifteen minutes or more 
he spoke without much success. He seemed to 
have no real points to make. And certainly 
the best friend he has in the world will not deny 
that he is crude, that his vocabulary it limited 
(at least that which he uses while speaking), 
and that he can wave his hands about as help- 
lessly as any sophomore who ever pawed the 
air in search of a word. Altogether, for the 
first quarter of an hour things looked pretty bad 
for Charles McCarthy and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

It is curious how deep a hole a speaker can 
get himself into and then pull himself out of. 
McCarthy went the limit—both ways. After 
that bad quarter of an hour he fell suddenly to 
telling naturally and fervently the great story 
of the great work of the University of Wiscon- 
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sin. It is extremely doubtful whether those 
who were present ever witnessed a more ex- 
traordinary exhibition of genuine enthusiasm 
and swift reporting of definite things done. 
Nobody could quite make out how much of the 
work McCarthy himself had accomplished, and 
nobody cared. The impression was certainly 
created that McCarthy would do anything for 
the people of Wisconsin that in him lies. How- 
ever, McCarthy calls himself nothing but a 
soldier in the ranks. And surely he is quite 
incidental to what the University of Wisconsin 
is doing. 

Here is a University with a large and growing 
group of enthusiasts in it who, like McCarthy, 
believe that a University should be like a great 
bank—always taking in, but always giving out. 
If the learned men in a University find in their 
laboratories and books how to prevent tubercu- 
losis, how to make good butter, how to improve 
the soil, how in various ways to serve the people, 
let them go to the people with what they have 
and not wait for the people to come to them. 
Therefore the University of Wisconsin has 45 
travelling professors who are going into every 
corner of the state carrying to the people the 
suggestions and facts, and some of the less 
tangible forms of uplift, which have been pro- 
duced at the University. McCarthy can show 
you photographs of factory workers in cities 
far-distant from the University sitting in their 
work clothes around a professor who has been 
sent 200 miles to teach them. On top of all 
this the University has established a great cor- 
respondence department through which thou- 
sands of queries from the people are answered 
at the University. Books also are shipped to 
the most remote corners of the state for the 
country people to read. Material is sent to 
hundreds of country centers to be used by farm- 
ers’ sons in their local debating clubs. Experts 
at the University help the state legislators to 
draft laws properly, so that the laws will not be 
found unconstitutional and useless. This is a 
part of the work that McCarthy does. In the 
picture on page 762 he is sitting in his office 
at the state capital—an expert at the service of 
legislators who have good ideas but no tech- 
nical training to carry them out. Taken all 
in all, the idea of the University is to adver- 
tise, advertise! If you have something worth 
while, promote it. Don’t stand still and wait 
for people to come and get it. McCarthy says 
that the quack remedy for tuberculosis does 
not wait for people to come to it. It adver- 
tises—goes to the people. Why, therefore, 
should a University fail to carry to the people 
suggestions for right living which will decrease 
tuberculosis, suggestions which disinterested 
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experts at the University develop out of their 
study and experience? Why should not many 
of the ideas and much of the culture of the uni- 
versity be taken to the people? All the people 
cannot go to the university. Very, very few can. 
The plan is to have people studying at home 
while they are earning a living. ‘‘You can 
have your feet in clay and your mind on higher 
things," says McCarthy. 

Of course the idea of all this is to promote 
civilization by educating the people— giving 
them definite facts and assistance which, ap- 
plied to their daily lives, will help them to keep 
well, to make the most of themselves, to have 
more real prosperity. It is a plan to keep 
wealth of all kinds divided evenly. Many an 
old civilization went to pieces because too much 
of the wealth, culture and happiness got into the 
hands of a few, leaving a great poor population 
to suffer and, finally, to rise up and smash 
things. The University of Wisconsin is fight- 
ing this disease to which civilization is partic- 
ularly susceptible. Mr. Worldly Wiseman, in 
the back of this magazine (‘‘The Interpreter's 
House"), will not approve of what the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is doing. 

So this is what McCarthy came to tell New 
York. Yet Wisconsin is only one of a number 
of universities and schools, particularly in the 
West, which are reaching out to the people. 
And McCarthy, undcr the leadership of Presi- 
dent Van Hise, is only one in the great group at 
Wisconsin. But McCarthy told the story well 
—when he got started. And, come to think of 
it, he got started about the time he said that 
in his imagination he could see thousands of 
boys on the farms of Wisconsin fairly aching, 
like Lincoln, for a chance to learn. But the 
task of carrying the message to them won't do 
for any but enthusiasts like McCarthy. And, 
by the way, how wonderful a sensation is en- 
thusiasm! And what a producer! Probably 
McCarthy never heard of such a thing as futil- 
ity of effort—that sad bit of wisdom which 
comes early to so many people, both to destroy 
their usefulness and to ruin their happiness. 

JOHN M. SIDDALL. 


General Leonard Wood 


ANY there are who have attempted 
to account for the startling rise 
to power and fame of General 


Leonard Wood. Twelve years ago 
an assistant surgeon with little or no regular 
military training, how is it possible that to-day 
at the astonishingly youthful age of fifty (he 
was born October 9, 1860) he should be thc 
ranking major-general and Chief of Staff of the 
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DR. CHARLES 


McCARTHY 


One of a number of progressive Middle Westerners who went to New York during the past winter 


to tell the people of the East what the people of 
business and other interesting matters. 


Army of the United States? Crooked natures 
have sought devious explanations of General 
Wood's advancement: as of undue political 
influence, or selfish striving for advancement 
at the cost of others, or they have taken refuge 
in the easy and foolish implication that it has 
all been a miracle of “luck.” 

Somewhere in one of his essays Emerson ob- 
serves of a certain extraordinary man that he 
was "prepared for his age." No better de- 
scription of the success of General Wood could 
possibly be written. Without especially bril- 
liant qualities to commend him, with little 
promise in hisearlier years, he has been, at every 
crisis he has had to meet, peculiarly the man 
who was ready. ‘There stood Leonard Wood 
—prepared. It was not that he sought the 
places which he has filled so successfully, but 
that he was supremely the man who was ready 
for them. 

At the very beginning of his career in the 
army, although only a surgeon, hewasassigned 
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the Middle West think about education, politics, 


The series of lectures was called ** The Dynamic West "' 
y 


to lead a detachment of soldiers in pursuit of 
Geronimo’s Apache warriors, far down among 
the mountains and cactus deserts of old Mex- 
ico. He performed this difficult task with such 
courage and efficiency that he was especially 
commended by his commanding general and 
rewarded by Congress with one of its rare 
medals. Theodore Roosevelt said of him: 

“No soldier could outwalk him, could live 
with greater indifference on hard and scanty 
fare, could endure hardship better, or do better 
without sleep.” 

At the beginning of the Spanish War, when 
it was proposed to raise a regiment of Rough 
Riders, the man naturally chosen to lead was 
this same reticent, low-spoken, well-prepared 
army surgeon. He became Colonel and led the 
Rough Riders on the bloody hill of Las Guasi- 
mas. After that, when the high ones at Wash- 
ington looked about them for a man to com- 
mand the conquered province of Santiago, there 
stood Leonard Wood—ready. ‘There were 
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GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 
HEAD OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


Though not yet fifty years old General Wood is the ranking Major General and Chief of Staff 


of the Army. 


He is our most accomplished colonial administrator. 


Lord Cromer said of his 


work in Cuba that it had been on the whole the most striking and successful of which he had 
knowledge during recent years, ‘Sand this not because he had to encounter not merely the ordinary 
difficulties of colonial administration but the special difficulties attendant upon governing a people 


jealously on the lookout for any disposition to slight them or treat them as inferiors’ 


scores of officers of higher rank, but none who 
combined so many of the necessary qualities 
for that difficult and dangerous position. An- 
other man might have been chosen who would 
have preserved order as well as did General 
Wood, a lawyer might have reorganized the 
government, and a physician reéstablished the 
hospitals; but it would not have been easy to 
find another man with the varied mental equip- 
ment and the requisite physical endurance to 
serve in a tropical country as law-maker, judge, 
sanitary expert and governor allin one; to build 
roads and sewers; to establish hospitals; to 
organize a school system and devise a new 
scheme of finance; to deal amicably with a 
powerful Church influence, and yet to remain, 
in spite of such autocracy, the most popular 
man in the province. In short, he proved an 
admirable colonial administrator, and from 


, 


that moment onward he has been the **immi- 
nent man" in connection with the most difficult 
problems of our foreign dependencies. He be- 
came governor of Cuba, then he went to the 
Philippines. 

As he has held more and more important 
positions, performing each task with that high 
sort of quiet efficiency which Americans ad- 
mire, he has risen, naturally, in rank in the 
army, until now he is Chief of Staff with head- 
quarters at Washington. Objection has been 
made that he was advanced again and again 
over the heads of men who had served long and 
ably in the regular army, men trained at West 
Point and further disciplined by long service 
in army posts. All this is true; but General 
Wood was never yet given a command or set 
to do a new task because of his rank: he was 
rather given his rank because of his task. 
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Photograph by Pirie McDonald 


THEODORE N. VAIL 


Who is at the head of The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (known colloquially as the ‘American Bell"). After mak- 
ing a large fortune, and retiring to a New England farm, Mr. 
Vail was called back into active life as the only man the tele- 
phone company could find who could help in its great develop- 
ments. At sixty-five he is still the man with the vision necessary 
in the management of the great business which he controls. 
Lately the **American Bell’? bought the controlling interest in 
the Western Union, intending thereby to control the means of 
electrical communication 
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The name followed the 
deed. 

And if ever this country 
should be plunged into war, 
no man would be turned to 
by the rank and file of the 
army, or by the country at 
large, with a greater sense 
of security than to the im- 
mensely efficient, energetic, 
modest soldier who has a 
way of doing every task to 
which he is set better than 
anyone expected. For he 
has the genius of being al- 
ways ready. 

RAY STANNARD BAKER. 


Theodore N. Vail 


HEODORE N. 
VAIL, father of 
the American 
telephone system, 
narrowly escaped being a 
country doctor. After finish- 
ing his studies at the village 
academy, he began the 
study of medicine with his 
uncle in Morristown, N. J. 

Speedwell, near Morris- 
town, was the birthplace of 
the telegraph, and the Vails 
were associated with Morse 
in its development, so that 
the telegraph was familiar 
to him from boyhood. He 
learned the Morse alphabet 
and became proficient 
enough to transmit mes- 
sages, and was for a short 
time engaged in the tele- 
graph business. He gave 
up medicine, went West to 
Omaha, was first with the 
Union Pacific Railway, and 
then became a clerk in the 
railway mail service, and 
in 1875 went to Washington 
and soon was made General 
Superintendent of the rail- 
way mail service. 

The telephone industry 
was then in its infancy. The 
“talking machine’? was 
little more than atoy. But 
young Vail had always been 
interested in it and saw big 
things ahead. After five 


Interesting People 


years of government service, he left Washington 
to devote his entire time to the building up 
of the system which he believed to be peculiarly 
adapted for the rush work of American busi- 
ness life. 

Being preéminently a man of broad vision, 
Mr. Vail set for himself the task of making the 
telephone a universal convenience so that the 
people would regard it as a necessity rather 
than a luxury. 

He worked unceasingly for nine years with 
this single aim in view. Enthusiastic by nature, 
with a great physique and untiring energy, he 
struggled hard to adapt the instrument to the 
needs of the public and to make the people see 
how valuable the telephone really was. At 
forty-two he gave up business for two years 
of European travel. Then he went to South 
America, introduced the telephone system in 
the Argentine Republic and equipped Buenos 
Ayres with a first-class system of street rail- 
roads of American design, from which he 
amassed a comfortable fortune and decided 
to retire from active business life. In 1893 
he took possession of his wonderful farm of 
thirty-six hundred acres at Lyndonville, Ver- 
mont, where he expected to spend the rest of 
his life in peace and quiet. 

All this time he had kept up his interest in 
American telephone affairs, retaining a large 
block of stock, and for a portion of this time 
serving the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company as a director. Early in 1907 
Mr. Fish, the then president, being not in good 
health owing to his arduous labors during the 
very trying period of competitive promotion, 
decided to resign, and Mr. Vail was asked to 
take the presidency. 

This was an extraordinary compliment to be 


paid a man who had been out of the service for 


twenty years, since in that interval the tele- 
phone had been developed from little more 
than a plaything to an instrument of constant 
service which had become a vital necessity to 
more than four million subscribers as against 
one hundred and fifty thousand subscribers at 
the time that Mr. Vail left active service. 

Mr. Vail has never worked harder than he 
plays. He has never been too busy to listen 
to good music, to read good books, to enjoy 
pictures and to indulge his love of outdoor life. 
He has to-day one of the finest libraries in the 
state of Vermont. His house there, although 
beautiful, is a home rather than a palace. In 
it is a $40,000 pipe organ. Once every year 
Mr. Vail brings up from New York a dozen of 
the finest musicians to give a grand concert at 
his Vermont home, to which the country people 
for ten miles around are invited. 
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He manages to spend a portion of each week 
on his farm, going back and forth from New 
York in his private car, which is equipped 
with electrical devices that permit of telegraph 
messages being sent while the car is in motion. 
Whenever the train stops, his car is connected 
with the local telephone service so that he is 
constantly kept within speaking distance of his 
New York office. 

Mr. Vail was born in Carroll County, Ohio, 
on July 16, 1845. He has the vigor of many 
men of forty and has always conducted his 
business upon the basis of fair dealing with the 
public and frank publicity. As a result of the 
arrangement recently entered into with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, Mr. Vail 
hopes eventually to place some style of record- 
ing machine in the offices of banks, corpor- 
ations or business houses having a large num- 
ber of telegraph messages to send. By con- 
necting this device with the telephone, it will 
be possible for a telephone subscriber to write 
out his own telegraph message and have it 
instantly reproduced in the central office of the 
Telegraph Company for quick transmission 
anywhere. WILLIAM J. BOIES. 


Josephine Daskam Bacon 
LL last year, when ‘ Margarita’s 
Soul” was running serially in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, everybody 
was wondering who Ingraham 
Lovell could be. There was no suggestion 
that this name was a nom de plume, but the 
discriminating saw very soon that the work was 
too accomplished and professional to be that of 
a new writer; so it spread about that Ingra- 
ham Lovell was only a name concealing the 
identity of some well-known writer who for 
reasons of his (or her) own chose to remain 
unknown. The guessing went on and on— 
Miss Jeannette Gilder started it by guessing 
W. J. Locke, who wrote a very pretty and 
regretful denial (which evidently didn’t satisfy 
some, for he continued to be guessed); then 
Booth Tarkington, Edith Wharton, Margarct 
Deland and scores of others were guessed 
(including F. P. Dunne and Ida M. Tarbell!— 
neither of whom has ever written a novel). 

Now Josephine Daskam Bacon admits that 
she is Ingraham Lovell—and not a single liter- 
ary critic can say, “I told you sol” 

Mrs. Bacon is an altogether unusual person. 
While still in Smith College, where she was 
graduated in ’98, she made her début in the 
magazines, and now, at thirty-three, she is 
reckoned among the most talented of our con- 
temporary authors. 
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“The Madness of Philip," one of the most 
remarkable short stories of child life ever writ- 
ten, appeared ten years ago. This was the 
first of a series of short stories about children 
which were marvelous not only in their accurate 
reporting of the mind of the child, but also for 
their humorous satire of the kindergarten, the 
dancing school and all such circumstances sur- 
rounding child life. Subsequently Mrs. Bacon 
wrote stories on almost every subject. 

* Margarita's Soul," her first novel, was so 
different from anything she had ever attempted 
—combining as it does real old-time romance 
with a twentieth-century problem, and written 
as by a man—that she decided to try the ex- 
periment of putting it forth under an assumed 
name. The success of the adventure was so 
complete that we can't help wondering what 
experiment this versatile young woman will try 
next. 

For she certainly is versatile. Writing is 
evidently a small part of herlife. Her children 
—two little girls, Anne, aged five, and Deborah, 
three, and a baby boy, Selden, Jr. (after his 
father)—absorb most of her time. Anyone 
familiar with her book "In the Border 
Country" will know how infinitely more vital 
than anything else she considefs the upbringing 
of these children. In addition she superin- 
tends a large house in Westchester County, 
not far from New York City, where she lives 
the year round. And she revels in the domes- 
tic joys of gardening, preserving fruit, and 
raising pigs! 

Mrs. Bacon is an anti-suffragist. 

A. A. B. 


R. F. Foster 


OMETHING of the prestige pos- 
sessed by great lawgivers like Solon 
and Lycurgus attaches to those wise 
beings who create and codify the 

rules governing card games. Who knows any- 
thing about Hoyle or when or where he flour- 
ished? Forall we know, he may have been the 
Prometheus who snatched from the gods the ṣe- 
crets of their Olympian distractions for the de- 
lectation of the cardless sons of men. And this 
is what we personally believe to be the truth. 

We might well believe the same of Mr. R. F. 
Foster, whose name has so often been coupled 
with that of the arch-Titan, Hoyle, on the 
covers and title-pages of sibylline card codices, 
had we not some time since learned to a cer- 
tainty that Mr. Foster is no myth, but a real 
man, that he is alive at this moment, and that 
he actually has a definite locale upon this 
planet, the precise spot being Brooklyn, New 
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York. "These facts will doubtless come as a 
surprise to many to whom it has never occurred 
to associate Mr. Foster with fixed conceptions 
of time and space. We recall that we once 
casually claimed acquaintance with that gentle- 
man in a company of whist players from the 
Middle West—that last stronghold of the 
straight game. The etfect was electrical. АП 
attentions were focused with a sudden rustle 
and stir. “What, do you know Foster?” was 
the simultaneous question from every side in 
a tone that mingled admiration with incredulitv. 
It was almost as if, in a room full of lawyers, 
we had referred to Coke and Blackstone as 
friends and familiars. 

If there is nothing magisterial about the por- 
trait of this great authority on games which 
is here presented to the readers of THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE, there is clearly indicated in 
every feature the vigilant alertness that affords 
a clue to the success of Mr. Foster as a whist 
expert. Such a man must miss nothing. 
What he cannot see he must divine. Since the 
hands held by his opponents are concealed, he 
must be able to look into their minds. Mean- 
while his own mind must be actively at work, 
deducing from each card played, the lay of the 
other cards in the pack, and constructing a 
scheme of strategy comprehensive enough to 
include every possible move in the brief cam- 
paign of mimic warfare. Mr. Foster has in 
the highest degree the composite analytical and 
synthetic faculty thus required, and the card 
table is by no means the only field on which it 
is exercised. Anything that presents a puzzle 
to the intelligence is a problem that fascinates 
him, whether it occur in life or in the realm of 
abstract thought. The higher mathematics 
and the mysteries of police detection arc 
alike included in his wide purview, and he 
has made a special study of the tricks and 
maneuvers of card sharps and charlatans. 
His knowledge of these last has given him the 
hint for many of those ingenious short stories 
in which he completely mystifies the reader by 
the simplest means. For, like Poe, he is able 
not only to unravel the most tangled skeins, 
but, reversing the process, to construct mental 
puzzles and to conceal the key: А woman once 
boasted to Mr. Foster that she could tell how 
any mystery story was going to turn out after 
she had read the first few chapters. Promptly 
accepting the implied challenge, he wrote an 
entire novel as a test of this lady's powers. She 
was completely baffled, and, as she discovered 
the secret of the dénouement only when the 
author was ready to divulge it, she was forced 
to confess herself beaten. 

The same faculty of analysis and combi- 


R. F. 


Who is one of the great authorities on card games. 


FOSTER 


Aside from writing numerous books and 


stories, Mr. Foster has for many years edited a department devoted to card playing in the New 


York Sun. 
known in the world of games. 


nation reveals itself in Mr. Foster’s talent for 
mechanical invention to which is due, among 
other things, the perfection of those typograph- 
ical *pips," or figures on playing cards, with 
which printers represent hands, so as to per- 
mit of their universal use in place of drawn 
diagrams. At the same time he possesses an 
extraordinary power of coórdination. His 
habits of mind are systematic and methodical. 
Were they not so, he could scarcely perform 
the vast amount of work which he turns out. 
Not only has he written numberless books, 
stories and articles, but for thirty years 
he has contributed a weekly column to the 
New York Sun on every conceivable ques- 
tion connected with games. To assist him 
in this encyclopedic labor, Mr. Foster has 
compiled exhaustive card indices, covering 
all the varied fields of knowledge in which 
he takes an active interest, so that he is 
able to place his hand at once upon any 
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Не is a memory expert, originated the 
Mr. Foster was born in Scotland and is nearly fifty-seven years old 


‘ 


‘rule of eleven °° at bridge, and is widely 


fact which he has thus stored away for future 
reference. 

Mr. Foster allows small margin for lapses 
of memory, yet such precautions are less 
necessary in his case than in that of most 
men, for with him that organ, no less than his 
judgment and his observation, is carefully cul- 
tivated. He has devised systems of mnemonics, 
which he has taught and of which he himself 
makes constant practical employment. In this, 
as in every other way, he is a striking example 
of the immense advantages to be derived, not by 
the card player alone, but by all who use their 
minds, from thorough and systematic mental 
self-discipline. In conclusion it may be noted 
that Mr. Foster isnotonly anauthority on games 
and a card expert, but has taught whist suc- 
cessfully; and that to him, more than to any- 
one else, is due the general introduction into this 
country of the popular German game, “Skat.” 

W. A. BRADLEY. 


THE WANDERING FOOT 


A HEN, A HOODOO AND A LITTLE DOG'S TAIL 


BY 
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ULY, panting for breath, beat down upon 
the level plantation road. A leisurely 
bav horse splattered homeward through 
the dust, while the planter smiled upon 

his luxuriant cotton fields. He rounded the 
last bend in the road, lifted his head, and stitf- 
ened with wrath. 

"There's that gypsy devil—talking to my 
new cook." 

А canvas-covered wagon was drawn up 
beside his garden fence, with a swarthy man 
on the seat. The gypsy woman, in tawdry red 
and vellow, stood against the fence and the 
negro woman reached her hand across it. If 
she had not been such a magniticent-looking 
creature, Cliff would never have recognized 
her. In the whirligig of cooks he could re- 
member none of them. 

The gypsy woman saw the planter and 
grunted. The cook dodged around the corn- 
crib, and disappeared. 

When Cliff DeVan came up to the gypsies 
he saw that this was a new couple, not one of 
the many he had driven off of Hotspur Planta- 
tion. So he spoke very pleasantly to the man. 

“This is not a public road; vou may pass 
through the plantation, but vou mustn't stop, 
or meddle with mv negroes." 

The gypsy nodded; his earrings gave out a 
surlv jingle as he jerked his horse and went on. 

Cliff hated to be dictatorial, but gypsies 
were dangerous contidantes for house-servants 
who knew where the silver was kept. 

Cliff turned in at the gate between the 
double line of cedars and forgot his irritation. 
His young wife stood, balancing herself like a 
bird, on the edge of the gallery. “Hurry up, 
Cliff," she called; "dinner is waiting." 

The planter stopped in the doorway and 
asked: "Lucille, where is Jess?” 

“Tn the kitchen." 


"] saw her a few moments ago hanging 
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over the back fence having her fortune told 
by a gypsy.” 

“You must be mistaken: Jess has too much 
sense to believe in such foolishness as that.” 

“Maybe so, but we had better watch her; I 
don't like the house-servants to be whispering 
with gypsies.” 

During theit dinner Lucille led the con- 
versation back to Jess. Being city bred, she 
cherished the delusion that every planter's 
wife had a cook of the * Mammy Brand” that 
parades through — ultra-Southern romances 
with a red bandanna on her head. Lucille 
had the parade---a miscellaneous procession 
from the cotton field through her kitchen, and 
out again. Just as soon as she had taught a 
new one how to detect the difference between 
a hoe-cake and a stove lid, the woman disap- 
peared. Not one of them quit, not one gave 
a moment's warning. They simply vanished 
in the night; and next morning the entire 
plantation resumed its search for another 
cook. 

Her cooks never complained about their 
treatment or their wages. Lucille couldn't 
imagine what was the matter. She tried every 
conceivable plan— presents, and privileges— 
but they left her just the same. 

Lucille formed the habit of waking at day- 
light and listening for some reassuring sound 
from the kitchen. The clatter of pans or the 
crash of breaking china delighted: her; she 
turned over for another nap. Otherwise she 
got up and cooked breakfast. 

Then Providence sent perfection in the 
shape of “Thank goodness, Cliff, I 
don't have to worry; Jess is different.” 

Cliff smiled. “No, dearie, thev’re all alike. 
You can't tell what they are going to do.” 

Lucille fired up. ‘Well, I know what Jess 
is going to do. I know what she /ras done. 
She takes an interest in evervthing. I gave 
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Jess. 


"THE GYPSY WOMAN. IN TAWDRY RED AND YELLOW, STOOD AGAINST THE FENCE AND THE 
NEGRO WOMAN REACHED HER HAND ACROSS IT" 


her three hens; she set one of them this morn- 
ing. Every evening she puts on a clean dress 
and sits in her door, reading. You ought to 
see what she did with that ramshackle cabin 
—made it so cute and tidy I wouldn't mind 
living in it myself. All I did was to have it 
papered and whitewashed, new floor, windows, 
and mantels put in; she did all the rest. 
Doesn't that prove that she's going to stay?” 

* Let us pray " Cliff raised his hands 
reverentially. 

Lucille sprang up from the table and 
caught him by the hand. “Come on, right 
now. I’m going to convince you." 

Arm in arm they strolled through a vine- 
covered gate into the back yard. A two- 
room cabin, dazzling in whitewash, sheltered 
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itself beneath an oak. Lucille glanced cau- 
tiously around, then pushed open the door. 
“Look for yourself. Isn’t that neat? Jess is 
a superior woman. This evening you’ll see 
her— Oh! oh!” 

Lucille cried out and clutched her hus- 
band’s arm. With dilated eyes she stared at 
an apparition—a gaunt, tawny apparition 
that stalked around a corner of the house. It 
was Jess, but not the Jess she knew—this 
creature with the glittering еуез. 

Jess had tied her shoes together and swung 
them across her shoulders. Barefooted, she 
strode along with the grace of a panther, and 
carried a box upon her head after the fashion 
of burden-bearers in Africa. A faded ging- 
ham dress, unspeakably tattered, came just 
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below her knees, exposing ankles of rounded 
bronze. 

Bunny, her little vellow dog, frisked about 
delightedly. He knew what these prepara- 
tions meant. Jess paid no attention to them, 
and the white people were too surprised to 
speak. The tawny woman advanced; they 
involuntarily stood aside, as if respecting a 
mystery. 

Lucille clung to her husband and stam- 
mered, * Jess! oh, Jess?" 

Jess halted. “Missy "—she spoke in a 
bewildered, half-coherent tone—"I'm goin’ 
away.” 

“What’s the matter, Jess? 
satisfied 7" 

“Yes, Missy; but I can't he’p it. 
to go." 

* But, Jess, you are not going that way 
Lucille glanced down at the bare legs. 

“Yes, Missy, I goes dis way all de time." 

Gabe the hostler peered from behind the 
stable. Both the house-girls peeped out of a 
kitchen window. Old Abe, the gardener, 
leaned over the fence, but none of them came 
nearer. 

“Where are vou going, Jess?” 
quired. 

** Goin’ to be a-goin’.” 

“What have you got in that box?” 

* Dominecker hen; Missy give her to me; 
she's settin', an’ I hates to leave her.” 

“Let me see." 

Without a protest Jess lifted the box from 
her head. It was nested in straw, and the 
speckled hen brooded upon her eggs. Cliff 
felt ashamed of himself for thinking of the 
gypsies and being suspicious. 

Jess took up her burden. *''Good-by, 
Missy; good-bv, Mr. Cliff." Without even 
so much as a glance into that immaculate 
room, she marched toward the gate. Bunny 
capered around, sprang upon her and barked, 
but she did not notice him. 

"What's the matter with her?" 
whispered. 

Cliff shook his head and puffed at his cigar. 
“Сап” imagine. I never saw one of them go 
off like that—in broad daylight—without her 
wages." | 

** Oh, dear?" Lucille exclaimed, “1 owe her 
two dollars. Give me the money, quick. 
Here, Gabe, ‘run catch Jess and hand her this 
money.” 

Gabe took the money without enthusiasm, 
overtook Jess as she left the big road, thrust 
the money out at arm’s length and came back 
in a run. 

Jess strode along with head erect, and dis- 
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appeared. Lucille stood perfectly silent, gaz- 
ing at the solid walls of the cane-brake through 
which her household treasure had vanished. 
Then she stamped her foot angrily. “I hate 
her, I hate her.” 

“Неге, Gabe,” called СШ to the boy who 
was sneaking into the stable. He came re- 
luctantly. "Пах anything happened to Jess?” 

* No, suh.” 

“Do you know where «he is going?” 

“No, suh. Nobody never do know whar 
Jess goes. When she gits a spell о’ talkin’ to 
herse'f, an’ puts on dat raggety dress, it's 
‘good night Isom '—she's gone, an’ 'tain't no 
use tryin’ to hinder her." 

tSo she has gone off this wav before?" 

e Yas, suh, from Mr. Murdock's, an’ Cunnel 
Simms’, an’ Mrs. Jones'—an' a heap of 
places." 

"What's the matter with her—crazy ?" 

“No, suh, Jess is got good sense—good 
sense." 

Suddenly it occurred to Gabe that he was 
talking too much—with his mouth—to white 
folks. After that he answered **Dunno, suh," 
until Cliff sent him back to the horses. 

Late that afternoon the planter slipped into 
the stable and caught the two negroes con- 
ferring on a feed box. He stopped in the 
harness room and listened. 

Old man Abe spoke positively: “I tole vou 
so—Jess war fixing to ramble; she's been here 
longer’n I ’spected.” 

* What's de matter wid her?" asked Gabe. 

“Huh,” grunted the gardener, “she got de 
wanderin’ foot. Didn't you know dat?” 

“Is dat so? Isdatso?" Gabe nodded his 
head; for that explained everything. 

“Ole Squint Eve put de wanderin' foot on 
her—six years ago dis last gone April A 

Cliff stepped out and confronted them. 
“Look here, boys, I heard what vou said, and 
you've got to tell me the truth. What's wrong 
with Jess?"  Neitlier of them answered. 

“Uncle Abe, you said that Jess had the 
wandering foot. What do you mean by 
that?" The old negro ducked his kinky gray 
head and looked sheepish. 

“Out with it.” 

*"Tain't nuthin’, Mister Cliff, ’cept a passel 
о’ nigger foolishness.” 

“I don't care what kind of foolishness it 
” 


is 
Abe stammered and scraped his toes in the 
dust. ''Mister Cliff, I hates to talk wid white 
folks; dey laughs at dese nigger doin’s.” 
It was harder than pulling hen’s teeth, but 
by persistent questioning the white man ex- 
tracted a few small bits of truth. 
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“ Jess can't be pacified nowhar; she's got to 
move, an' keep movin'. Her an' Silla Jones 
had a rookus "bout a man; Silla got Ole 
Squint Eve to fix up a hoodoo an' send Jess 
away. Silla throwed dat conju bag in de 
back-water—wharever it go, Jess is got to 
foller. Ef Silla had flung dat conju bag in 
runnin’ water in de Miss'ippi River, instid о’ 
de back-water, Jess would ’a’ rambled plum 
to N'Yawleens by now. Dat bag gits lodged 
in de driftwood, an’ calls fer Jess to stop. 
When it jolts loose an’ floats ag’in, Jess she's 
got to move. Hit keeps her a-seekin’ an’ 
'a-seekin! all de time.” 

" Seeking—secking what 2” 

“Seekin’ de bag; ef she could find dat bay 
she'd be all right." 

“Can I do anything for her?" + 

Old Abe shook his head solemnly. “Naw, 
suh; ef Jess wuz a dog I could charm her to 
stay home. Wunst I had a dog what kept 
ramblin’ away—dat dog had de travel itch. 
I knowed how to cure dat. I cut off de end 
of his tail an’ buried it under de do’step; den 
he never left home no mo’. But vou couldn't 
work dat trick on Jess.” 

When the planter got every scrap of in- 
formation, he returned to the big house. 
From what his negroes had told him, there 
was not an inch of creek-bank or lake-shore 
within twenty miles that Jess had not ex- 


plored. 


Jess tramped away and lost herself among 
the whisperings of the cypress and the silence 
of the sloughs. Now and then she reap- 
peared—like a hunted creature that breaks 
cover—and vanished again. Many people 
saw her trudging along the road with the box 
on her head, while the dominecker hen 
hatched her brood. Bunnv had quit bark- 
ing; he slunk along, starved and silent, behind 
his mistress. 

But it was Gabe, the pop-eved stable bov, 
who galloped home with the creepiest story. 
“I wuz ridin’ ’roun’ throo de woods huntin’ 
fer Joe Jackson’s mule. Gawd knows I 
warn’t studyin’ ’bout Jess, but dar she wuz 
in de nigh end o’ Boggy Slough—a-sneakin’ 
an’ crawlin’ through de water, same as a wild 
varmint." 

“Did Jess speak to you?" 
Sarah held her frightened breath. 

“Dat she didn't. I seed her fust.” 

These tales, with many a grotesque em- 
bellishment, worried Lucille. She could not 
put the wanderer out of her mind. 

Cliff tried to pacify her. ‘Look here, 
Lucille, don't get morbid about that woman 
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—we can't help her. I've ordered the car- 
riage, and telephoned the Gilmores you are 
coming to spend the day." In spite of her 
protests Cliff sent her off. 

After leaving Hotspur Plantation the road 
curves gently to the right and crosses the 
bridge over Panther Slough. Just as the 
horses! hoof struck the plank floor Gabe 
jerked them back excitedly and whispered, 
*Dar’s Jess.” 

Lucille’s eyes followed the rigid black finger, 
and there was Jess, with the box on her head, 
walking down toward the slough. 

“Stop here, Gabe," Lucille ordered. 

At that point the slough broadened out into 
a lake. Jess chose a pleasant little glade be- 
side the water, halted and put down the box. 
The dominecker hen popped out, ruffled and 
clucking. Jess did not turn her head. She 
bent over the box and lifted out, one Ьу one, 
a dozen fluffy chicks of black and yellow. 

Lucille sprang out of the carriage and 
hurried through the bushes to where Jess lay 
full length upon the ground. Bunny jumped 
up and barked, then feebly wagged his tail. 

“How are vou, Jess?” 

“Tse all right, Missy." But the woman's 
face was worn and full of trouble. 

“Hadn’t you better come back home?” 

“Not vit, Missy, not yit." 

There was a finality in her tone that left no 
room for urging. 

“Pretty chickies." Lucille stooped to pet 
them. “They are very gentle.” 

"Yas'm," Jess answered. But that was 
all. Lucille stood for a moment undecided, 
then walked slowly back to her carriage. 

* Gabe, take me home. I won't go to the 
Gilmores.” 

Cliff was sitting on the gallery and she 
went straight to him. “Get up from there, 
Cliff; you’ve got to do something for Jess.” 
Then Lucille told him what she had seen. 

Cliff got up; there was nothing else to do. 
He went out to the stable and cornered Gabe. 
* Gabe, where does that old negro live—the 
one that put the hoodoo on Jess?” 

Gabe’s jaw dropped. He had just wit- 
nessed the potency of one hoodoo, and didn’t 
propose to risk another. So he stared, and 
did not answer. Cliff stooped and picked up 
a wagon-spoke. ‘Talk quick, Gabe, and 
don’t let me get mad. You said something 
about Ole Squint Eye. Where—does—he— 
live?" 

Gabe stood and shuddered; then slowly 
choked out the words, ‘‘ Yas, suh, dere is a ole 
cullud gent'man whut some niggers calls Squint 
Eye; he lives on Reveille Plantation— Mr. 
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Robert Murdock kin tell you all about him. 
You ax him.” 

"Is that the one who put the wandering 
foot on Jess?” 

“ Dat's whut dese niggers say. Fer goodness 
sake, Mister Cliff, don't mix me up in dis 
hoodoo bizness." 

"Saddle your mule—quick. Ride over 
there and tell that old black hound that he 
has got to—got to—I don't know what—but 
he has got to make Jess come home. Tell 
him if I get after him myself I'll break every 
bone in his body." 

This suggestion made Gabe seasick. “ Fo’ de 
Lawd's sake, Mister Cliff, I can't take no 
sech message as dat to Ole Squint Eye.” 

"Gabe, you're a fool—afraid of that old 
crippled ape.” 


"No, suh, I ain't ’zactly skeered, but I 
makes it a p'tickler p'int not to meddle wid 
none o' his business. Look whut he done to 
Jess.” 

Cliff flung. down the wagon-spoke, and 
didn't try to argue. 

“Put the saddle on Raincrow; I'll go 
myself." 

Two minutes later when Gabe opened the 
big gate he caught Cliffs bridle. *' Mister 
Cliff, now please, suh, don't git mad—but ef 
it’s jes de same to you, please don't say 
nuthin’ to Ole Squint Eye ’bout me saddlin' 
dis horse— please, suh.” 

When Cliff got into the big road and turned 
toward Reveille Plantation he had not the 
faintest idea as to what he meant to do. No 
white man can ever get at the bottom of a 
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negro superstition, and he knew it. “ГЇЇ 
stop at the house and get Bob Murdock,” he 
thought to himself. 
and threaten the tenants.” 

Robert Murdock sat alone at dinner in the 
Reveille dwelling. Cliff told his troubles. 

“Sure, Cliff, I'll go with you; but it’s a wild 
goose chase. We won’t get a thing out of Old 
Squint Eye; he’s slicker than an eel.” 

The two white men filed along the bridle 
path which led through a sassafras thicket. 
Old Squint Eye—withered, half blind and dis- 
torted—sat in his accustomed place on the 
doorstep. Не heard their hoof-beats, and by 
some vague instinct realized that they were 
white men. Instantly he put aside the air of 
mystery that he always assumed when negroes 
came to consult him. The white men found 
a simple old darky, sitting in front of a com- 
monplace hut, enjoying the humdrum luxury 
of a sun bath. 

“How do you do, Uncle Harper?” 

* Po'ly, thank Gawd, Mister Robert. How's 
ole Miss?" 

* She's well; I had a letter from her to-day. 
Uncle Harper, Mr. DeVan wants to see you." 

Cliff broached his mission awkwardly. 
** You are the one they call Ole Squint Eye?" 

“Dunno, boss; some fool niggers may call 
me dat behind my back." 

“Well, I-had a cook named Jess; she be- 
lieves you put some kind of hoodoo on her to 
make her stay out in the woods." 

“Jes lissen to dat!" The black face ex- 
panded into a benevolent amazement. ‘‘ Mister 
Cliff DeVan come talkin’ a whole passel о” 
nigger news ’bout hoodoo, an’ de like o’ dat!” 

Cliff glanced at Murdock; Murdock threw 
back his head and laughed. Together they 
threatened and cajoled and promised—but got 
no other word out of Squint Eve. He was in- 
nocent of hoodoos, and had never heard of 
the wandering foot. The white men departed 
as they came, and left the wizard chuckling. 

“It’s no use; no use," said Murdock, shak- 
ing his head. ‘Negroes won't talk to us like 
they talk to other negroes—or gypsies.” 

Gypsies! That put an idea into Cliff's 
head. He turned from Murdock and rode, 
loose rein, to the gypsy camp. It was not 
much of a camp—one wagon, four horses, two 
dogs, a fire, and the same couple who had 
been talking to Jess on the morning she went 
away. 

Cliff hailed the man. 
your name?” 

"Gaspar," the fellow answered sullenly, 
thinking it was a prelude to the “move on” 
order. 


* Come here. What's 
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“Very well, Gaspar, I am Mr. DeVan. 
You remember that tall yellow woman—your 
wife told her fortune leaning over my fence? 
About a month ago? Very hot day?" The 
gypsy shook his head at each item of the de- 
scription. “ № remember; no remember.” 

** You must find her—I will pay you money.” 

Gaspar thawed instantly. ‘Si, Signor— 
big fine woman—hair, so—eyes, so—arms—” 
by a series of quick and inimitable gestures he 
indicated the woman’s appearance. 

“Yes, that's Jess; she’s gone away, and I 
want to get her back." 

“Sit upon the log, Signor—here—I listen." 

Cliff sat on a log while the gypsy stood be- 
fore him and listened. Gaspar was shrewd; 
he studied these negroes, traded with them, 
and extorted a living out of their superstitions. 

“Si, Signor, the Squinch of Eye.” Gaspar 
folded his arms and struck a dramatic atti- 
tude. * No good! But naygro believe.” 

When Cliff had given every detail from be- 
ginning to end, he concluded, “ Мож, Gaspar, 
what can you do?" 

"Signor, it is easy. Gaspar tell fortune. 
Gaspar read palms. He tell woman where 
to find the magic talisman, the hoodoo; then 
woman come home." 

* But you can't find that cussed thing; it's 
lost in the overflow." s 

Gaspar shrugged his shoulders and smiled, 
a smile so full of comprehension that Cliff 
found himself believing. Then the gypsy un- 
folded his simple scheme—even necromancy 
is simple in the hands of a master. Gaspar 
stooped and picked up a corncob, from which 
he broke a small piece. “Тһе woman have 
this—it is a talisman—other woman throw it 
in the water—so." Suiting the action to the 
word he flipped it into the slough. “It float 
away—it is gone. The woman she no can 
find. She wander." - 

Cliff looked up, uncomprehending. and 
again the gypsy smiled. 

“We no can find that piece," Gaspar con- 
tinued; “уе make another.” Не broke off a 
second bit of cob. “Woman no can tell the 
difference; it is just the same—like the other. 
Gaspar hide it—so." He went to the water's 
edge and put the bit of cob where it could be 
plainly seen. ‘Gaspar tell woman fortune. 
Woman find charm herself; then she go home. 
Si, Signor, it is easy." Gaspar rolled on the 
grass like a huge boy, and laughed. 


That particular hoodoo bag had been dis- 
cussed beside every cabin fire on forty planta- 
tions. There was not a negro in three counties 
who did not know to the minutest detail what 
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it looked like. Cliff forced old Abe to de- 
scribe it. “It was made outen a piece о’ her 
dress—dat same gingham what Jess wore 
when she went away. "Twarn't no bigger’n 
de end о” yo’ thumb, tied wid a stran’ o' hair 
f'um a gray hoss tail." : 

“What was in it?” 

“ Nobody on earth knows—people is skeered 
to open dem things. Jess didn't know her- 
Se. 

That was all Cliff wanted to find out. 

Jess had left behind her in the cabin a 
gingham apron which matched her dress. 
Cliff carried this to Gaspar. ‘‘ You go home,” 
said the gypsy; ‘‘she soon come." 

Gaspar boiled a piece of the apron in dirty 
water until it looked as if it might have floated 
through many an overflow. Out of this he 
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BACK DAIS WHAT DRAWED ME HERE" " 
made a bag, smaller than a cotton boll, vet 
big enough to hold a miracle, and tied it 
round with grav horse hair. 

Gaspar never let a fish get cold on his 
skillet. The signor promised him twenty 
dollars, and his palm itched. His wife lo- 
cated Jess and kept watch upon her. Now 
Gaspar must hide the hoodoo bag in a place 
that could be described, and near at hand. 

At the shallowest end of Gooseneck Slough 
stood a tall dead cottonwood. White as a 
marble shaft, it rose among the greenery. 
The place was a landmark. 

Half stripping himself, Gaspar waded out 
and entangled the hoodoo bag in one of the 
barbs against the stump, taking great pains to 
make it seem that the bag had drifted there 
and lodged. This much done, he hurried to 
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where Jess and the chickens rested beside the 
lake. It was not far, and in plain sight of 
the cottonwood. 

He came from the opposite direction and 
passed close to the woman without glancing 
at her. Jess did not look up until Gaspar 
stumbled over a fallen branch. 

“Fortune told ?" suggested Gaspar. ‘‘Good 
luck? Bad luck?" 

Jess paid no attention to him. “I bring 
the absent one," Gaspar continued; “I find 
the lost treasure.” 

Jess straightened up with a glance of 
searching inquiry; then shook her head. It 
could not be possible. “Хо money—no 
money," she said. 

Gaspar bent over and tlashed his eves into 
the woman's hand. Then he caught her by 
the wrist. ‘See! it is there"—Gaspar pointed 
to a wavering line across her palm—" tiere! ? 

"What? What?" Jess struggled to her 
knees. 

* Gaspar is good; he tell you—for nothing." 

The gvpsy commenced in a muttering 
monotone of unintelligible words. Slowly 
Jess began to understand. “You seek a 
treasure; not money, not a jewel, it is no 
bigger than hickory nut; color like dress— 
hair from gray horse. It has float long on 
water—by devil winds. It has travel on great 
river and back home again. It is very near. 
I see it! I see it!’ The gypsy shouted in an 
exaltation of triumph. 

Jess clung to him frantically and drew her- 
self erect. “Where? Where?” 

Gaspar seemed to go into a trance and 
gazed upon the heavens; his eves roved and 
settled, as the mariner’s needle settles. Slowly 
he lifted his finger, and pointed to the white 
trunk of the cottonwood. 

“I see one tall tree—blasted, and white like 
a tombstone. Cypress stump in water. Your 
treasure clings there.” 

Jess tore herself loose. “I know! I 
know!” she shouted, and ran like a hound on 
the trail, following the shore-line of the lake. 
She dashed through a slough, cut across a 
promontory, and plunged through knee-deep 
water to the stump. From there she sent to 
Gaspar one savage yell of triumph. Back she 
came with blazing eyes. “I found it. I 
found it.” 

“Let Gaspar see?" 

“No, not you; not anybody. It kep’ a-float- 
in’ back; * Gooseneck ’—‘Gooseneck ’—-‘ Goose- 
neck ’—de voices kept a-whisperin" on—dat’s 
what drawed me here.” Jess clenched the 
recovered hoodoo in one hand, gathered her 
chickens into the box and started home. 
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When the cool of evening came Jess sat at 
her door in a starched dress, immaculately 
white. She rocked placidly back and forth, 
reading and following the lines with her 
finger. Bunny lay at her feet; he had eaten 
all he could, but not all he wanted. 

Lucille, on the front gallery with her hus- 
band, was far less composed. Every few 
minutes she tiptoed into the dining-room and 
peeped out, then returned and whispered, 
“She’s there yet.” 

Clif looked up from his book and cau- 
tioned her. “You must let Jess alone. 
Don’t make a fuss over her, don’t ask ques- 
tions, and above all, don’t spoil her.” 

“I won't, I won't," she promised; “but, 
listen; a comical old negro came here this 
morning and called her to the fence; he had 
a face like a dried-up monkey.” 

“That was Old Squint Eye. What did he 
do?" 

* Nothing. He called Jess to the fence and 
talked to her a minute. Oh, Cliff, do vou 
think she's going to stay ?" 

“Wait until to-morrow; I'll tell vou tnen." 

Cliff had sent for Old Squint Eye and 
planned that a certain thing should happen 
that night. And that is why, at midnight, he 
was watching to see if Jess came out of her 
cabin. 

A July midnight, dense, heavy, impenetrable, 
hushed the big house, smothered the cabins, 
and stifled the fields. Garments of ghostly 
things rustled in the deadenings; out of the 
swamps came a flutter of somber wings and 
the whisper of uncanny voices. 

Clitf watched the cabin door until it opened. 
The vague figure of a woman appeared. Jess 
stooped, patted Bunny, and drew him with 
her to the woodpile. She groped for the axe 
and caught it firmly in her right hand. With 
her left she caressed the dog. “Bunny,” she 
whispered, “I hates to do dis, but I'se sick о” 
wanderin’.”” 

She laid Bunny’s tail across the log and 
chopped off the end. Bunny gave a yelp. 
“Shut up!” she ordered him. 

Jess left the dog licking at his blood 
and ran back to her door. A block of 
cypress served as a doorstep. Jess shoved 
it to one side and dug a hole beneath it. 
Into this she stuffed the end of Bunny’s tail. 
Then she felt in her bosom for the long-lost 
conju bag, and buried it beside the little dog’s 
tail. 

When she had covered them with earth, she 
knelt and spat upon it. Jess arose in triumph 
and spoke aloud: * Now, den, Bunny, you an’ 
me kin stay at home." 
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OST RIVER had found 
itself, flooded the ** Val- 
ley of Vapors" and lost 
itself again, leavingthe 
grounds around West Baden, 
Ind., plastered with two inches 
of alluvial mud. Sawdust 
poured upon the mud made 
paths by which the guestscould 
pass dry-shod from the hotels 
to the bubbling springs scat- 
wiLTsE GETTING tered through the valley. 
IN TRAINING Along one of those paths a 
man, lithe, active and graceful, 
swathed in heavy flannels, sweaters and a 
blanket coat, was pirouetting wildly. Three 
long, gliding leaps, a rapid waltz turn, a 
triple reverse, a gyroscopic spin, three more 
long, gliding steps, a series of reversing revo- 
lutions so rapidly executed that it looked as 
if the man's legs would become tangled, 
three more steps—and so on until the human 
top came spinning up to where I was sitting 
on a fence. 
*What the dickens are you up to now, 
Browni. 2” I called. 
Mordecai Brown, premier pitcher of the 
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baseball world, panting and flushed, stopped 
spinning, leaned against the fence, laughed 
and said: ‘‘ Learning to field bunts." 

Then he flashed off down a side path, keep- 
ing up his imitation of a gyroscope which had 
slipped an eccentric, and leaving me puzzled. 
I watched him waltz far across the mud-crusted 
valley, spin along another path, and finally 
sprint to the hotel. 

Six months aíterward the reason for his 
eccentric dance was made plain. The Chicago 
and Pittsburg baseball clubs were fighting for 
the pennant of the National League. Tommy 
Leach was on second base and Fred Clarke at 
bat. Clarke bunted down the third base line. 
Brown, who was pitching, leaped forward, 
seized the ball and, while seemingly spinning 
like a top on his feet, threw with terrific force 
to Steinfeldt, and Leach was caught sliding into 
third base. The play was magnificently exe- 
cuted and the Chicago crowd that saw it went 
wild over the marvelous fielding of Brown. 
But that play, which came near giving Chicago 
its fourth straight pennant, was prepared for 
on the mud-plastered field at West Baden 
early in March at the start of the training 
season. 
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In the spring, when the sap in the trees and 
the enthusiasm in the baseball fans begin to 
flow, about five hundred ball plavers belonging 
to the eighteen major league clubs move below 
the frost belt, scattering from California to 
Florida, to train for the season. Ten days to 
two weeks later the. Northern. minor league 
clubs follow their example, and by March 20 
more than fifteen hundred. professional basz- 
ball players are training in perhaps fifty 
Southern. towns and cities. 

Correspondents with vivid imaginations and 
even more vivid lack of experience begin to 
telegraph nome the “news” from the team and 
to stir the hibernating enthusiasm of the fans. 
Thev tell. of Johnson "showing midseason 
form," of the marvelous work of the new in- 
fielders and. the promising showing of the 
young pitchers. The sporting page blossoms 
from the evergreen of billiards апа bowling 
and the first box score of the year buds 
out. 

Most of the followers of baseball imagine 
that the spring trip of the teams is a pleasure 
junket. They have no idea of the hard work, 
the pains, aches, strenuous self-denial, and 
hours of thought involved. Most fans think 
baseball is merely a question of natural speed 
of foot, quickness of eve, strength of arm, 
accuracy of throwing. To that class of fans is 
due the perennial hope of every town that the 
local team will **win the pennant this year, 
sure.” And to them the training season is one 
long, jubilant period of hopefulness. They 
base their hopes on the theory that a voungster 
who can throw, hit and field well, and is fast 
of foot, is a good ball plaver. 

It scems uselessiconoclasm to refute the idea, 
but the fact is that baseball, like every other 
trade or profession, consists more of experience 
and hard work than of natural abilitv, and it is 
hard work that counts for most. An average 
boy, with average brain, average legs, arms, 
and health, can in time become a great baseball 
plaver if he will work hard, work long and 
work faithfully. The more natural ability to 
run, throw and hit he possesses, the greater his 
success will be, which applies toevery other line 
of endeavor as well. 

On April 15, or thereabout, the annual cata- 
clysm known as “opening the season” strikes 
the United States, but the real start is six weeks 
earlier. All winter the owners and managers 
have been busy striving to strengthen their 
teams. A club finished fifth, perhaps, with 
eighteen men on the рау roll. Of these Casey 
aad Wiegman were failures and were relegated 
to the minors. Dorsey and Grant were traded 
for Bjones. Seven new men were drafted from 
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minor leagucs and five were purchased. Three 
youngsters from independent clubs are to be 
given a trial and two of last year's tryout squad, 
“planted” with a friendly minor league club, 
have been recalled. Of the eighteen new men 
the manager hopes one will develop enough 
strength to replace Jenkins at short stop or 
Yoder in the outfield; that one of his eight trial 
pitchers will prove good enough to win a regular 
berth, and his wildest dream is that two will be 
so promising as to warrant keeping them as 
utility men to be broken into the team work of 
his club. With the trainer, secretary, corre- 
spondents, wives of plavers, the training party 
of a major league club frequently. numbers 
fifty persons, and on his spring tours to Cali- 
fornia Comiskey, of Chicago, usually takes 
about two hundred on a special train. 

This spring major league clubs are scattered 
from Los Angeles to Jacksonville, and there is 
scarcely a city or town in the South or West that 
will not receive a visit from some team before 
the season opens. The movement, however, is 
more and more toward permanent training 
camps, and against exhibition tours. Some of 
the teams already have purchased grounds or 
secured long term leases, and are preparing to 
build baths and gymnasiums. Some purpose 
operating their training plants all winter and 
sending the young players drafted or purchased 
from minor leagues there early in the winter to 
develop under the eye of an experienced coach, 
who will turn them over to the manager ready 
for play. 

The scarcity of really good players has com- 
pelled the movement toward these permanent 
schools for educating and developing plavers, 
and the business as an amusement enterprise 
has become so remunerative that the returns 
justify the expense. 

The sun is shining brightly, the air soft and 
redolent of the scent of growing things, spikes 
sink into warm earth. Before ten o'clock thirty 
or more men, let loose from the snowdrifts of 
the North and a long winter of inactivity, race 
out onto the open field for the first time and 
begin throwing a dozen balls around. 

The veterans, chary regarding their arms, 
throw with slow, long-arm swings, while the 
youngsters, proud possessors of “strong 
whips,” begin to throw harder and harder. 
The crack of the ball against gloves beats a 
steady tattoo above which the warning shouts 
of the manager rise: 

“Save some of that ginger—vou'll need it in 
a couple of days." 

For an hour the plavers warm up, throwing, 
running easily, scooping balls. 'The warmth 
tempts them to greater efforts, but experience 


" PUSH-BALL" IS AN EFFECTIVE CONDITIONING GAME USED BY BALL PLAYERS. 
PICTURE SHOWS CHRISTY MATHEWSON, THE STAR PITCHER OF THE NEW YORK GIANTS, DOING 
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THE ABOVE 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SEASON, A FEW YEARS AGO, “MATTY,” REALIZ- 


ING HIS ARM WOULD NEVER AGAIN BE STRONG ENOUGH TO PITCH HIS FAST “ JUMP" BALL, HAD 
TO SET ABOUT DEVELOPING BY PERSISTENT PRACTICE A NEW WAY OF USING THE MUSCLES 
OF HIS ARM AND SHOULDER, AND SO INVENTED HIS FAMOUS “FADEAWAY” 


warns them to resist. 
low" game starts. 
**High-low " isn't a game, properly speaking; 
it isa torture. It is the ball player's invention 
for tormenting the body and limbering the 
muscles. It looks simple, almost childish, but 
it is one of the greatest conditioning exercises 
ever invented. The game consists in throwing 
the ball short distances either just too high, 
just too low, or just too far to the right or left 
for the victim to reach it without a sudden 
movement, leap or dive. Half a dozen men 


Suddenly the *'high- 


play at once, and the principal skill lies in look- 
ing at the top of Jones’s head and throwing the 
ball at Smith's feet. It looks easy, but I have 
seen outsiders attempt to stay in the circle and 
fall exhausted in five minutes trying to hold 
the pace. 

Bv noon the individual players are beginning 
to drop out of the groups, and start some form 
of exercise designed to fit their own needs, slow 
running, gymnastic exercises, or some like 
hobby. Oneo'clock comes. The players, drip- 
ping with perspiration in heavy flannels and 
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and some of 
The bali cracks 
They are hard at 


sweaters, have forgotten time, 
them have forgotten caution. 
harder against the gloves. 
work—plaving. 

“Everyone run in” orders the manager, and 
before the words are out of his mouth a line 
wheels across the field, straggles out the gate, 
and starts on the long jog through town to thc 
bath house, perhaps two miles алау. For half 
an hour they jostle, slap, and scramble around 
under the showers, throw themselves down, one 
after another, for a hurried massage by the over- 
worked trainer, dress rapidly and are off to 
dinner. 

"Nothing doing this afternoon," savs the 
manager—and the first dav's training is over. 

After dinner that evening Jenks, the star 
pitcher, cautiously flexes his * salary wing” and 
remarks to Bjornsen: “I don’t think she’s go- 
ing to be VERY sore.” Bv ten o'clock all the 
plavers except the interested. recruit from a 
country town are in bed, and insistent calls for 
the trainer from half a dozen rooms prove that 
the athletes already are feeling the effects of the 
first day. 

If ever waiters suffered for their sins those 
who attempt to serve a ball club on the morn- 
ing of the second day of training are the ones. 
The breakfast room at ten o'clock is like a cage 
of sore-headed bears, each suffering with rheu- 
matism. The athletes limp downstairs, hobble 
around the lobby, nurse sore arms and strive 
to revive quarrels two years old. The wretched 
trainer confesses to a sympathizer that thirty 
ball plavers wanted to whip him because he 
could not rub them all at the same time. By 
eleven o’clock a thin red line of cripples hob- 
bles into the park, limps onto the diamond like 
a G. A. R. parade, and the sound of creaking 
muscles and groaning swear words arises. 
The manager, who has been waiting an hour, 
grins and savs nothing. He understands. 

There is no flinching. Every man knows he 
must work the soreness out of his muscles as 
quickly as possible. With much grunting and 
many facial contortions the players throw and 
run, stilily at first, but as the muscles warm up 
the aches disappear and by noon the squad is 
going faster than ever. At one o'clock the 
manager again calls off work for the dav. The 
third day thev are stiffer than ever, but not so 
sore, and on the fourth day they have so far 
recovered that morning and afternoon practice 
is inaugurated and the bats, forbidden up to 
that time, are produced. 

'The collective work of a team, which I have 
described typically, is only part of the real 
process of conditioning. Massage, baths, and 
the use of every conceivable device, goes on 
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steadily fourteen hours a dav during the pre- 
paratory season. The players are working for 
individual condition and effectiveness in their 
own way. Those persons who imagine that 
baseball is a “пар” or some special gift of 
nature should have been in the training camp 
of the New York Giants a few vears ago, and 
their ideas would have changed. Early in the 
training season the word had flashed around 
the circuit: ©“ Mattv's arm is gone.” 

"Translated, that meant a revision of all the 
pennant calculations of all the clubs in the 
National League. If Mathewson's arm really 
was permanently injured the New York club 
ceased to be a championship factor. І wan- 
dered out onto the training field a few davs 
later where nearly forty men were hard at work. 
Over at one side a graceful, handsome, bovish- 
looking man was throwing slowlv and with evi- 
dent caution to a young catcher. Slowlv, and 
studving every move in order to avoid jerking 
or twisting a damaged shoulder, he kept pitch- 
ing, trving to “throw the soreness out." He 
had drawn a little cross in the dirt upon which 
he pivoted his right foot, and two feet in front 
of that and a foot to the left was a hole in the 
sand. As he threw he swung “off his stride,” 
and instead of planting his left foot straight in 
front he swung it into the hole to the left. He 
had changed his pitching motion to accom- 
modate the sore shoulder and prevent adding 
to the strain. Presently he swung his arm 
slowly overhand. The ball floated away, 
scemed to hesitate in midair, dropped down- 
ward and to the right with a slow, twisting 
curve motion. 

“Here, what's that, Matty?” I called to 
him. 

“That’s the fader,” he replied, smiling. 

I had read of the ‘‘fadeaway” and believed 
it one of the spring nature fakes evolved 
by imaginative reporters. But it was truc. 
Mathewson, realizing that he might never again 
be strong enough to pitch the fast “титр” 
ball or the wonderful fast curve that had made 
him the greatest pitching sensation of vears, 
had deliberately set to work and bv steady. 
persistent practice had evolved a new *svstem 
of slants” by which he came near revolution- 
izing pitching. Hour after hour, despite the 
deadening pain in his shoulder, he kept at it. 
Pitching, pitching, twisting his hand a little 
less, a little more, stepping ten times to one 
spot as he pitched, then ten times to a spot two 
inches to the left or the right, to find how the 
change in stride would affect the ball, he worked 
until he developed one of the most puzzling 
curves ever pitched. How many hours of suf- 
fering and hard work were required to perfect 
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his ‘‘fadeaway” and make him again one of 
the greatest of pitchers no one knows. 

Players of the present day are prone to scoff 
at the tales of the prowess of ‘‘ Matty” Kilroy, 
better known as ‘‘Bazzazaz,” a left-handed 
pitcher who per- 
formed marvels. 
Most modern 
pitchers declare 
that under present 
conditions Kilroy 
would have been 
a failure. The 
little left-hander, 
after years of tri- 
umph, retired be- 
cause his arm was 
hopelessly worn 
out. In spite of 
that fact Tom 
Burns, when he 
assumed charge of 
the Chicago Club 
in 1898, resur- 
rected Kilroy, 
whose arm was so 
weak, according to 
his own admis- 
sion, he ‘‘couldn’t 
break a pane of 
glass at fifty feet.” 
Yet for one season 
and part of another 
he pitched against 
the strongest clubs 
and beat them 
regularly. 

Kilroy’s success 
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the balk. I always had a good balk motion, 
but wanted a betterone. I spent half the winter 
in the side yard at home with a chalk mark on 
the wall for first base and another on the fence 
for the home plate. I practised morning and 
afternoon, mak - 
ing from two hun- 
dred and fifty to 
four hundred 
throws a day with 
my wrist and fore- 
arm trying to hit 
the first base line 
while looking at 
the other one ard 
without moving 
either my feet or 
body. By practis- 
ing I got so I could 
shoot the ball 
faster to first base 
with wrist and 
forearm than I 
could pitch it to 
the plate with a 
full swing. That’s 
all there was to it. 
Just look straight 
at the plate, pull 
your hands up 
against your 
breast, raise your 
left one to the 
level of your ear, 
then drive the ball 
to first without 
looking until after 
it starts, and 


was due almost 
entirely to his 
“‘bazzazaz” balk, 
which he evolved 
by persistent train- 
ing. He was the 
only pitcher who 
ever balked with- 
out balking—if such a thing is possible. In 
the first four innings of the first game he 
pitched against Baltimore after Burns resur- 
rected him, nine men reached first base. He 
caught six of them off the base and, although 
two umpires watched every move he made, 
they declared that under the rules he did not 
balk. 

Kilroy explained to me, after his permanent 
retirement, his system of training by which he 
acquired the ‘‘bazzazaz balk.” 

“I see the old soup bone was ready forthe 
undertaker,” he said. “So I goes to work on 


ED WALSH, OF THE CHICAGO WHITE STOCKINGS, WHOSE ARM 
BECAME SO " BOUND" THAT AFTER THE SEASON OF 1908 HE 
WASUNABLE ANY LONGER TO PITCH. 
HOWEVER, HE LEARNED HOW TO THROW ANOTHER KIND OF 


you've got him. 
'The umpire can't 
see whether you 
look before you 
throw or not." 
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BY STEADY, SLOW WORK, 


$ 3 Hedid get them. 
SPIT BALL © WHICH AGAIN MADE HIM ONE OF THE WONDERS 
Probably he made 
OF THE BASEBALL WORLD 
twenty thousand 


practice throws at the chalk mark, but he 
perfected the motion that enabled him to 
pitch two years after his arm was ‘‘dead.” 

Ed Walsh, of the Chicago White Stockings, 
damaged his shoulder in the strenuous Ameri- 
can League campaign of 1908, and reported 
last spring unable to pitch the spit ball which 
had made him one of the wonders of the base- 
ball world. His shoulder was so “‘bound” he 
could not swing his arm straight overhand to 
get the sharp drop to the ball. Robbed of his 
chief asset, Walsh set to work and within a few 
weeks, by steady, slow work, developed another 
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spit ball, pitched slightly sidearm and curving 
outward, that proved almost as effective as the 
other had been. 

The three most remarkable instances of 
training, perhaps, are found in the cases of 
Radbourne, who pitched practically two thirds 
of all the games plaved by Providence one sea- 
son, and pitched the last third of the season 
alone; Jimmy Ryan, the famous old out- 
fielder, who, after thirty vears, still throws well; 
and Theodore Breitenstein, who pitched for 
St. Louis twenty years ago, and now is one 
of the star pitchers of the Southern League. 
The odd coincidence (if such it is) is that these 
three men all had the same hobbv, and both 
Ryan and Breitenstein adopted it from Rad- 
bourne. They treated their arms through 
their stomachs. During the spring training 
season they resorted to the old-fashioned treacle 
(sulphur and molasses), taking large doses night 
and morning. Ryan says he started using 
treacle on. Radbourne's advice, and believes 
that his long service in baseball was due in 
large proportion to the spring tonic. 

Perfect condition is the aim of spring train- 
ing, condition of blood and digestion being held 
as important as condition of arms and legs. 
Condition is the biggest asset of any club dur- 
ing the first six weeks of a season and counts 
more than ‘с1а, ? as one team is about as good 
as another mechanically during that period. 
The manager of a weak team who can bring it 
North to open the scason in better phvsical con- 
dition than his rivals wins many games from 
stronger clubs because his men are further ad- 
vanced toward plaving form. This fact ac- 
counts for the early season strength of the 
Southernmost clubs of the major leagues, who 
usually have better weather at home than Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago and con- 
dition more rapidly, while the Northern clubs 
are set back by bad weather. Comiskey, owner 
of the Chicago White Stockings, usually has 
the best trained and conditioned team in the 
major leagues, and not only starts the season 
that way but continues the training through- 
out the year. He has won championships on 
condition alone, his team outlasting stronger 
clubs that have neglected to kcep in condition. 

Yet Comiskev has little svstem in training 
men bevond requiring steadier work. His great 
success lies in his judgment in picking ball 
plavers who have brains enough and ambition 
enough to keep in good condition all the time. 

Conditioning for baseball is unlike training 
for any other sport, and I have seen college boys, 
accustomed to training for short football sea- 
sons or for the crew, reach an “ейде” within 
a few weeks and break down before the season 
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HOFMAN, A CHICAGO CUB WHO BY CAREFUL TRAIN- 
ING PUT ON FIVE POUNDS AND KEPT THE ADDITIONAL 
WEIGHT ALL THROUGH THE FOLLOWING BASEBALL 

SEASON 


was a month old. The ball player must begin 
March 1 to work for the maximum of speed, 
agility and strength, yet store up enough re- 
serve power to carry him to October 15. 

A layman unaccustomed to the idea of the 
possibilities of remaking the body by exercising 
would be amazed at what can be accomplished. 
A team of thirty men arriving at the spring 
camp usually is between five and six hundred 
pounds heavier than it will be at midseason. 
The ordinary man would imagine amputation 
to be about the only method of reducing six 
hundred pounds in thirty days. How a man, 
who looks hard, feels hard, does not seem fat, 
and is in better physical shape than ninety-nine 
out of a hundred men, is going to take off 
twenty-five pounds is a mystery to an outsider, 
yet they do it without great trouble. Frank 
Chance, now manager of the Chicago Cubs, 
lost fourteen pounds in one afternoon at Phila- 
delphia in two games during his début as a 
-major league catcher. 

Last spring Overall and Hofman, of the 
Chicago Club, met at the training camp. 

“Гуе got to take off twenty-five pounds," 
said the giant pitcher. 

“What are you going to pitch at this vear?” 

“Опе hundred and ninety-four. I think 
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POUNDS DURING THE TRAINING 


I carried too much weight last vear. What are 
you going to do?” 

“I’m going to put on five more pounds. ГЇЇ 
be stronger with more weight." 

Overall kept his record of weight as follows: 

March 5, 219; March 22, 206; March 29, 
202; April s, 199; April ro, 192; April 14 
(opening season), 1944; July 4 (midseason), 
193; October 15 (close), 195. 

Hofman, playing just as hard, reported nine 
pounds heavier than he was the previous sea- 
son, and added five more pounds before the 
season opened, and both were in almost perfect 
condition during the entire season. 

Every player seems to have his own system, 
and some of the methods used are laughable, 
and few are of any practical value. One young 
catcher who joined a National League club 
two years ago brought five gallons of iron, beef 
and wine in jugs in his trunk to make him 
strong. Cannon balls that weigh twenty pounds 
are used to roll over the abdomen, iron rolling 
pins, special bandages, a thousand kinds of 
rubbing oils and lotions, ranging from patent 
medicines to horse linaments and oil made by 
boiling down fishing worms, vibrators of all 
sizes and shapes, bandages, arm bakers to be 
superheated with electricity, and rubber bands 
are employed. Hotel rooms are turned into 


OVERALL, THE GIANT PITCHER FOR THE CHICAGO CUBS. WHO TOOK OFF TWENTY-FIVE 
PRACTICE AND KEPT HIMSELF AT 
WEIGHT THROUGHOUT THE REST OF THE SEASON 
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gymnasia, and one 
of the funniest 
sights of a year is 
to sit in a card 
game with half a 
dozen players 
swathed like puffy 
mummies in 
blankets, sweaters 
and flannels until 
thev look asif they 
were starting on 
an Arctic journey. 

One day, three 
years ago, a cold 
rain fell upon the 
Chicago Cubs’ 
training camp, 
and continued to 
fall incessantly, 
dismallv putting 
an end to practice 
just as the players 
were working off 
the first soreness. 

The dejected 
athletes, knowing 
they would have 
to undergo the 
soreness and stiff- 
ness all over again, moped in the hotel. Toward 
the middle of the gloomy, cold afternoon some 
one proposed to turna bath room into a Turkish 
bath establishment. The steam was turned on, 
cracks stuffed and the hot water was allowed 
to pour into the tub until the room was su- 
perheated and filled with steam. Four husky 
players, in Adamic condition, proceeded to 
swath themselves in blankets and take off 
weight. Half a dozen bath towels, folded, were 
placed on the steam radiator, and the players 
took turns sitting on the radiator with half 
a dozen blankets wrapped around them. 
Chance's turn came. He adjusted the blankets, 
parted them carefully, and sat down. Stein- 
feldt had a narrow escape from being killed, 
and Chance to this day thinks it was Steinfeldt 
who took the towels off the radiator. 

Brown, the three-fingered wonder, has a 
system of exercising that would make his for- 
tune and banish corpulency as a human ail- 
ment if ordinary beings could endure it. Brown 
invented the system himself and uses it night 
and morning when desiring to reduce flesh or 
strengthen the muscles of abdomen or legs 
without running. Every spring he organizes 
a class in calisthenics, from which no one, not 
even the poor correspondent, is exempted if his 
room happens to connect with Brown's. It is 
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EXERCISE USED BY THREE-FINGERED BROWN 
TO GET INTO CONDITION 


Three-singered Brown pracsises this exercise a 
dozen times night and morning to reduce flesh and 
strengthen muscles: With the back upon the floor. 
\/) the fect arc raised six inches; (2) the legs are 
raised to an angle of 45 degrees; (3) the legs are raised 
until perpendicular; 4) the legs are lowered until over 


the face; (5) the tocs touch the floor: 16) the feet are 

raned halfway up; D they are again perpendicular: 

tA) rey drop to 45 degrees; (9) to six inches from the 

tor, (0) the heels touch the floor; 444) the arms are 

raised until perpendicular; (12) the arms are lowered; 
(А5) the bcd) ts raised to a sitting f osttiom. 


a common sight during the spring training to 
sce Six or seven men, without any clothes, each 
with the coverlet from his bed spread upon 
the floor, trying to follow the movements and 
orders of the premier pitcher. 

Brown counts slowly—one, two—up to thir- 
teen, and at every number the class struggles 
to follow his movements. The pauses between 
counts are more painful than the movements 
themselves. After two minutes the novices are 
doubled up like small boys who have eaten too 
many green apples; in three minutes the fat 
men weaken, and in four Brown usually is left 
to continue the exercise alone until he stops to 
assess fines on the delinquents. 

Anyone can try Brown’s exercise. It looks 
easy. 

Brown lies on his back full length upon the 
floor, his heels together and thumbs touching 
each other on the floor back of his head, with 
palms up. He counts one, raises his feet six 
inches, ankles tight together, and holds them 
there an instant. At the count of two he raises 
the legs to an angle of 45 degrees, and stops 
them again; three, the legs are raised slowly 
until perpendicular with the body; four, the 
feet are lowered until over his face; five, he 
drops them until the toes touch the floor above 
his head; six, the feet are raised halfway up 
again; seven, they are again perpendicular; 
eight, they drop to 45 degrees; nine, to six 
inches from. the floor; ten, the heels touch the 
floor; eleven, the arms are raised slowly until 
perpendicular; twelve they are dropped out- 
ward until the backs touch the floor; thirteen 
(and worst), the body is raised slowly to a sit- 
ting position without the aid of the hands. 
Then be rolls back and starts over again. 

Brown can go through the exercise a dozen 
times without breathing hard when in perfect 
condition, and he does it morning and night 
during the training season. Some of his stu- 
dents have gone through the exercise four 
times. I got to eleven—once. 

With five hours of running, throwing and 
fielding, several miles of jogging back and forth 
from the bath houses to grounds, and hot baths, 
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rub-downs, boxing, wrestling and walking, com- 
bined with individual exercises in rooms and 
massage at least once a day, the player’s day is 
fairly busy during the training trip. 

The first week is a constant fight on the part 
of the manager to keep the men from injuring 
themselves by overwork, especially if the 
weather be fine. After two weeks it is a fight 
to make them work at all, for the moment a 
player begins to get near to what he thinks is 
playing condition he begins to shirk the routine 
work, and strives to save all his strength for the 
playing season. About all he wants to do dur- 
ing that period is to bat. A ball player would 
get up at two o’clock any morning to bat. 
During the second stage the pitchers, who must 
condition their arms more slowly, do most of 
the work, and the others practice batting. 

Batting is the bane of a manager’s existence. 
Three years ago, while moving southward with 
his team, Fred Clarke conspired with a baggage 
master to send the bats astray. That kept the 
Pirates from batting for two days. Then Wag- 
ner showed up at the grounds with a five-cent 
bat he had purchased from a small boy and 
started batting practice. The manager cannot 
keep the players from hitting, so he turns their 
batting to his own purposes, and whenever they 
hit a fair ball he orders them to ‘‘run it out” 
hard to first base and jog all the way around 
the bases. Even that fails to cure their insa- 
tiable desire to hit. 

As Frank Schulte remarked to Harry Lum- 
ley one day: “Lum, if you had а: million dol- 
lars, you’d hire the best pitchers in the country 
and make them take turns pitching to you.” 

Occasionally a manager is as eager as his 
men during the early days of training, and the 
result usually is disastrous. Frank Bowerman, 
who managed the Boston Club part of last sea- 
son, was the victim of his own over-anxiety to 
get the team into condition. Knowing that his 
team could not compare in strength with some 
of the other clubs in the League, he had a theory 
that, with his fine squad of young pitchers, he 
could get the start on the other clubs by more 
rapid conditioning, "spread eagle” the field 
during the early part of the season at least, and 
make a good showing. Before the club had 
been in training three days he began to coach 
his young pitchers in fielding bunts, and for 
three weeks he kept the youngsters working 
desperately. They started the season in finer 
condition than any team in the League—finer, 
but not better—and, after a brief flash of win- 
ning form the entire pitching staff went to 
pieces and never was in good condition again 
during the season. They were overtrained 
before they started. 
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“Cap” Anson, leader of the famous old 
White Stockings, was one of the hardest and 
most faithful trainers ever at the head of a ball 
club. His system of conditioning consisted 
largely of running. Ned Hanlon also was a 
believer in running to reduce weight, strengthen 
the legs and add speed. Both of them blun- 
dered sadly because they seldom adapted the 
training to the individual, and gave the 


‘one-hundred-and-forty-pound athlete the same 


prescription they forced upon the two-hundred- 
pound fat man. Hanlon, when managing the 
Cincinnati Club, came near ruining one of the 
greatest of pitchers—Orval Overall—by order- 
ing him to run around the ball park ten times 
every morning. Overall was big, but not fat, 
and the running so weakened him he never 
pitched good ball for that club. 

Anson was one of the most tireless runners 
in the world, and training under him was a 
nightmare to his players. ‘‘Anse” would drive 
his men for three hours in practice, then lead 
them in long runs, placing himself at the head 
of the procession and setting a steady, jogging 
pace. If he felt well the morning training was 
a Marathon route. I have seen players resort 
to all sorts of tricks to avoid those killing runs. 

One afternoon in New Orleans years ago 
Anson ordered ten laps around the field after 
practice, which on the old grounds was nearly 
ten miles. The afternoon was hot, one of those 
wilting Southern spring days that sap the life 
out of men fresh from the rigors of Northern 
winter. The players fell into line, grumbling 
and scowling. Back of left field a high board 
fence separated the ball grounds from one of 
the old cemeteries, and near the foul line a 
board was off the fence. The first time the 
panting athletes passed the hole in the fence, 
Dahlen gave a quick glance to see if Anson was 
looking and dived head first through the gap 
into the cemetery. The others continued on 
around the lot, but on the second round Lange, 
Ryan, Kittridge and Decker dived after Dahlen 
and joined him in the Cemetery. The third trip 
saw the line dwindle to four followers, with An- 
son still leading. The fourth found only Anson 
and poor Bill Schriver, who had the bad luck to 
be directly behind his captain, plodding on, and 
on the next trip Schriver made the leap for life. 

Majestically alone, Anson toiled on while the 
onlookers writhed with delight. Perhaps their 
behavior aroused suspicion, or the absence of 
following footsteps attracted “ Cap's" attention. 
He stopped, looked at the vacant field, a grim 
grin overspread his red face, and he resumed 
the jogging. Straight to that fence he plodded, 
and sticking his head through the hole, he be- 
held his team leaning against the above-ground 
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tombs, smoking and laughing. Just for that he 
marshalled them into line again and, sitting in 
the stand, watched them grimly until every man 
had completed ten rounds. 

It is compulsory training such as that which 
makes the plavers dread training trips, espe- 
cially those who believe running Jong distances 
injures their speed. They are willing enough 
workers along their own lines of conditioning. 

There is one feature of training omitted en- 
tirely by modern teams that was deemed one of 
the most important by the old-timers, and that 
is outfield throwing. The modern outfielder 
seldom throws the ball to the plate at all until 
the season starts, preferring to sacrifice accu- 
racy rather than risk his arm. Strangely enough, 
the old-time outfielders lasted much longer than 
the ones of recent years, in spite of the fact that 
they threw ten times as much. The teams of 
twenty years ago made a feature of outfield 
throwing. I remember vividly seeing Anson’s 
old White Stocking outfield practising at home, 
with the weather cold early in the spring. One 
player held a barrel hoop covered with paper 
a foot above the plate and the outfielders threw 
at the hoop every time they caught a fly. 

Arms and legs, to the present-day ball 
player, are what complexion is to a woman, and 
they devote more time and care to them. The 
attention bestowed upon a throwing arm by 
a player aíter his second or third year of train- 
ing passes belief, and one who has suffered an 
attack of “Charley Horse" divides half his 
leisure time between his arm and his legs. 

“Charley Horse” is peculiarly a baseball 
ailment, consisting of displacement and stric- 
ture of leg muscles, most commonly the sar- 
torial. It is the indication of “muscle binding” 
or hardening of the muscles. Commonly the 
ailment is brought about, not by running, but 
by quick stopping at bases. The player who 
“stops up on his feet,” instead of “hitting the 
dirt,” is certain to acquire the injury within a 
short time. The overworked muscle, slipping 
out of place, knots itself into a great lump and 
exerts pressure on all surrounding muscles, 
producing lameness. Rubbing with volatile 
oils and steady massaging serve to press the 
muscle back into position, but the “horse” re- 
turns at the next serious strain. When you sce 
a player make a long slide which appears un- 
necessary, the reason is that he would rather 
rip six inches of skin off his thigh than stop 
standing up and take chances of ‘“‘horsing” 
himself. 

'The frequency of such injuries is a source of 
surprise to non-players, and explains the ex- 
treme attention bestowed upon legs during the 
spring training by players, manager and trainer. 
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For each modern team carries a trainer, and, 
usuallv, during the spring trip, an assistant. 
The trainer is an expert masseur, something of 
a medical practitioner, surgeon, nurse, osteo- 
path, bat bov, assistant ticket taker, general 
all-round man, and the object of the wrath of 
every player who happens to have a grievance. 

To judge the “snap” a trainer has, Bert 
Semmons, trainer of the Chicago Club, kept a 
record of his work last season. He massaged 
an average of eleven men a day from March 1 
to October 16, some of them morning, after- 
noon and evening, treated 181 cuts, wounds, 
abrasions, ‘‘sliders” (which means patches of 
skin torn off in sliding), sprains and broken 
bones, including 42 spike cuts, and his record 
shows he used nearly forty quarts of aseptic 
lotion. 

At the end of the first ten days of training, 
the soreness and stiffness has disappeared and 
the men are beginning to enjoy their work. 
Perhaps a couple of young pitchers are disabled 
because they worked too hard. Every pitcher 
in the squad has a sore arm, but unless the 
soreness is high in the shoulder it is natural 
and must be worked out. Thus far no pitcher 
has tried to curve a ball, and the batters are hit- 
ting viciously and longing to see some ‘‘real 
pitching," which testifies that the pitchers are 
using only speed. 

About the tenth day, under ordinary weather 
conditions, the manager selects a “regular” 
team, makes up a club of youngsters, and 
orders a five-inning game. 

From the moment the teams are announced, 
the hottest kind of friendly rivalry divides the 
club and the series of fierce battles between the 
“Regulars” and the “‘ Yanigans," who are try- 
ing to win their spurs, begins. The youngsters 
usually win, because they work harder, hoping 
to secure positions, while the veterans would 
lose a game rather than take a chance on dam- 
aging themselves. 

After that games are played every fair day, 
and there is enough squabbling and fighting 
and noise to fill a championship season. 

The manager pays little or no attention to 
the results of the games, but they give him the 
opportunity to study the movements of his 
young fellows in action. He judges them more 
by the way they try to do anything, and by 
what they try to do, than by what they actually 
accomplish. *''Toots" Hofman, a youthful 
player now with Columbus and moving up 
rapidly, won the applause of one of the most 
astute baseball judges by the way he made four 
errors. He tried for the ball in a way that 
showed what he could do when he rounded 
into condition. 
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Up to a few yearsago March 17 was a great 
day in the training camps of all major league 
clubs, for on that day the Irish and the Dutch 
met in the fiercest struggle of the season. But 
baseball has become too cosmopolitan. No 
longer can the Harp and the Carp monopolize 
the “great American game,” and the St. Pat- 
rick’s day contest has been generally aban- 
doned because the Irish were forced to line up 
like this: Dmitrius, 1 f, Mike c f, Ole ss, 
Pierre 3 b, Kzysxzki, 1 b, Kicking Mule, 2 b, 
Israel, r f, Colorado Madura, c, MacGregor, p. 

Bv March 25 the permanent training 
grounds are deserted and the movement North- 
ward begins, the teams marching homeward 
by easy stages, plaving exhibition games with 
the minor league clubs along a zigzag route. 
The first real opponents are encountered, and 
at last the batters, who have been longing for 
an opportunity to hit against real pitching, have 
their desire satisfied. The minor leaguers, 
primed to trounce their noted foes, work des- 
perately. Young pitchers with wonderful 
curves, and weird control, shoot the ball reck- 
lessly around heads worth $25,000 cash to the 
big League clubs, and keep the timid and selí- 
careful stars dodging and running. They see 
curves for the first time and the results are 
` laughable. The big League sluggers, who hit any 
kind of pitching in the season, swing wildly at 
the garden variety of ‘‘round-house curve,” 
and miss spit balls two feet. The major league 
club usually wins on its experience, seldom on 
its hitting, for it requires about two weeks for 
them to begin to hit the curves. 

But the team is commencing to shape into 
condition. The men hit better, run faster, and 
throw with more confidence. Some pitcher, 
more daring than the others, pitches a few 
curves when defeat threatens his club instead 
of using all speed and slow ones. The man- 
ager grumbles at it, but secretly is pleased at 
the advanced condition of the pitcher. The 
weaknesses of the voung recruits have become 
glaringly apparent and each team leaves a trail 
of discards along the route. 

About April 1 the athletes, sunburned, hard- 
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ened, almost down to weight, escape from the 
hot bread and cottonseed-oil belt and cross the 
line cheering at the prospect of real hotels and 
real food. Before them are the stronger minor 
league clubs which will give them real practice 
and perhaps a few beatings. 

The managers discard all the men they do 
not intend to keep and the regular team settles 
down to perfect its team work. "The training 
season is over for most of the youngsters. 
They are sold, released conditionally to minor 
leagues, or released outright. They are not yet 
ready for ‘‘fast company.” With the squad 
trimmed down to twenty-two players, the real 
work starts. The veteran infielders and the 
manager begin to break in the new player to 
the inside work of the team. Hours and hours 
are spent devising signals and planning the bat- 
ting order, and the team lines up as it will at 
the start of the season. 

There is no need for the manager to spur his 
men now. The players are working desper- 
ately, and those who have shirked do double 
work to be ready. They are as excited as 
actors on the eve of producing a new piece. 

Fight days before the date for opening the 
season the manager sends one pitcher ‘‘the full 
oute"—nine innings—and studies carefully 
the condition of the man. His shows well. It 
is a certainty he will pitch the opening game. 
After that three pitchers in succession work the 
full games. The men chosen rejoice. They 
are the “regulars” for that season. The re- 
maining games of the practice season the 
pitchers work only a few innings as a sort of 
preparation for the coming games—the ones 
that count. 

The new uniforms are donned for the first 
time; a brass band blares; a great crowd roars 
its welcome; the mayor throws out a new 
white ball and a gentleman with a bull-dog 
visage, garbed in new navy blue, doffs his cap 
and howls: 

*La-deez an’ gen-mn.  Bat-trees for to- 
day's game will be Blup-Blup blup for Blup, 
Blup-blup, an’ Blup for Blup. Play.” ; 

The training season is over. 
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SYNOPSIS: Simon de Gex, M. P., has been advised by his physicians that he has but a few more months 
to live. He therefore decides to spend what time is still left to him in practising eumoiriet y (the attainment 
of happiness through altruism). His secretary, Dale Kynnersley, has become enamored with Lola Brandt, 
a lady well known as the owner and exhibitor of a performing horse, Sultan, who has previously been myste- 
riously poisoned. Simon, in an effort to free his protégé from the toils of his enchantress, offers Dale his own 
seat in Parliament, and persuades Lola Brandt to agree to return to her husband, Captain Vauvenarde, who 
has previously deserted her. Professor Anastasius Papadopoulos, a dwarf and a trainer of cats and the 
devoted friend of Lola, volunteers to find Captain Vauvenarde, and Simon also undertakes the quest, as his 
physicians have ordered him to the Mediterranean. In Algiers, Simon and Anastasius Papadopoulos meet 
and together discover that Captain Vauvenarde is conducting a gambling resort in that place. In response 


to a telegram from the dwarf, Lola arrives from London just as Simon is beginning to rcalize 
that he is deeply in love with her. 


CHAPTER XIV 


AM glad I devoted last night and the 

past hour this morning to bringing up to 

date this trivial record, for I have a pre- 

monition that the timeisrapidly approach- 
ing when I shall no longer have the strength of 
will or body to continue it. The little pain has 
increased in intensity and frequency the 
last few days, and though I try to delude 
myself into the belief that otherwise I am 
as strong as ever, I know in my heart that I 
am daily growing weaker, daily losing vitality. 
I shall soon have to call in a doctor to 
give me some temporary relief, and doubt- 
less he will put me to bed, feed me on 
slops, cut off alcohol, forbid noise and excite- 
ment, and keep me in a drugged, stupefied con- 
dition until I fall asleep, to wake up in the 
Garden of Proserpine. Death is nothing: it 
is dying that is such a nuisance. It is going 
through so much for so little. It is as bad as 
the campaign before a parliamentary election. 
It offends one’s sense of proportion. Ina well- 
regulated universe there would be no tedious 
process of decay, either before or after death. 
You would go about your daily avocations 
unconcerned and unwarned, and then, at the 
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moment appointed by an inscrutable Provi- 
dence for your dissolution—phew!—and your 
clothes would remain standing for a surprised 
second and then fall down in a heap without 
a particle of you inside them. If we have to 
die, why doesn’t Providence employ this simple 
and sensible method? It would save such а lot 
of trouble. It would be so clean, so painless, 
so picturesque. It would add to the interest 
of our walks abroad. Fancy a stout, important 
policeman vanishing from his uniform—the 
helmet falling over the collar, the tunic doub- 
ling in at the belt, the knees giving way, and the 
unheard merry laughter of the, disenuniformed 
spirit winging its way truncheonless into the 
empyrean. 

But if you think you are going to get any fun 
out of dying in the present inconvenient man- 
ner, you are mistaken. Believe one who is try- 
ing. 

I will remain on my feet, however, as long as 
my will holds out. In this way I may continue 
to be of service to my fellow creatures and pro- 
cure for myself a happy lot or portion. Even 
this morning I have been able to feel the throb 
of eumoiriety. А piteous letter came from 


Simon the Jester: 


Latimer, and a substantial check lies on my 
table ready to be posted. I wonder how much 
I have left? So long as it is enough to pay my 
doctor’s bills and funeral expenses, what does 
it matter? 


The last line of the above was written on the 
21st December. It is now the 30th January 
and I am still alive and able to write. I wish 
I weren’t. But I will set down as plainly as I 
can what has happened in the interval. 

I had just written the last word, seated at my 
hotel window in the sunshine, and enjoying, in 
spite of my uncheerful thoughts, the scents that 
rose from the garden, when I heard a knock at 
my door. At my invitation to enter, Anastasius 
Papadopoulos trotted into the room in a 
great state of excitement, carrying the familiar 
bunch of papers. He put his hat on the 
floor, pitched the papers into the hat, and ran 
up to me. 

““ Му dear sir, don’t get up, I implore vou. 
And I won’t sit down. I have just seen the 
ever beautiful and beloved lady.” 

I turned my chair away from the table, and 
faced him as he stood blowing kisses with one 
little hand while the other lay on his heart. In 
a flash he struck a new gesture; he folded his 
arms and scowled. 

“T was with her. She was opening her in- 
most heart to me. She knows I am her cham- 
pion. A servant came up announcing Mon- 
sieur Vauvenarde. She dismissed me. I have 
come to my patron and friend, the English 
statesman. Her husband is with her now.” 

I smiled. “Madame Brandt told me that 
she had asked for an interview.” 

“And you allow it? You allow her to con- 
taminate her beautiful presence with the sight 
of that traitor, that cheat at cards, that mur- 
derer, that devil? Ah! but I will not have it. 
I am her champion. I will save her. I will 
save you. I will take you both away to Egypt, 
and surround you with my beautiful cats, and 
fan you with peacocks’ feathers." 

This was sheer crackedness of brain. For 
the first time I feared for the little man. When 
people begin to talk that way they are not 
allowed to go about loose. He went on talking, 
and the three languages he used in his jargon 
got clotted to the point of unintelligibility. He 
spoke very fast, and as far as I could under- 
stand, poured abuse on the head of Captain 
Vauvenarde and continued to declare himself 
Lola’s champion and my devoted friend. He 
stamped up and down the room in his tightly 
buttoned frock-coat, from the breast pocket of 
which peeped the fingers of his yellow gloves. 
At last he stopped, and drawing a chair near 
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the window, perched on it with a little hop, like 
a child. He held out his hand. 

“ Do you believe I am your friend?” 

“T am sure of it, my dear Professor.” 

“Then I'll betray a sacred confidence. The 
carissima signora loves you. You didn't know 
it. But she loves you.” 

I stared for a moment at the dwarf, as if he 
had been a reasonable being. Something 
seemed to click inside my head, like a clogged 
cog-wheel that had suddenly freed itself, and 
my mind went whirring away straight through 
the past two months. I tried to smile and I 
said: 

“You are quite mistaken.” 

* Oh, no," he replied, wagging his Napo- 
leonic head. *'Anastasius Papadopoulos is 
never mistaken. She told me so herself. She 
wept. She put her beautiful arms ’round my 
neck and sobbed on my shoulder.” 

I found myself reproving him gently. ‘You 
should not have told me this, my dear Pro- 
fessor. Such confidences are locked up in the 
heart of un galant homme, and are not revealed 
even to his dearest friend.” 

But my voice sounded hollow in my own 
ears, and what he said for the next few minutes 
I do not remember. The little man had told 
the truth to me, and Lola had told the truth to 
him. The realization of it paralyzed me. Why 
had I been such a fool as not to see it for 
myself? Memories of a hundred indications 
came tumbling one after another into my head: 
the forgotten glove, the glances, the changes of 
mood, the tears when she learned of my illness, 
the mysterious words, the abrupt little “You?” 
of yesterday. The woman was in love, deeply 
in love, in love with all the fervor of her big 
nature. And I had stood by and wondered 
what she meant by this and by that—things 
that would have been obvious to a coal-heaver. 
I thought of Dale and I felt miserably guilty, 
horribly ashamed. How could I expect him 
to believe me when I told him that I had not 
wittingly stolen her affections from him? And 
her affections? Bon Dieu! What on earth 
could I do with them? What is the use of a 
woman's love to a dead man? And did I want 
it, even for the tiny remainder of life? 

Anastasius, perceiving that I paid but scant 
attention to his conversation, wriggled off his 
chair, and stood before me with folded arms. 

“You adore each other with a great pas- 
sion," he said. ‘‘She is my Madonna and you 
are my friend and benefactor. I will be your 
protection and defense. I will never let her go 
away with that infamous gambling and mur- 
dering scoundrel. My gigantic combinations 
have matured. I bless your union." 
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He lifted his little arms in benediction. The 
situation was cruclly comical. For a moment 
I hated the mournful-visaged, posturing mon- 
key, and had a wild desire to throw him out of 
the window and have done with him. I rose, 
and, towering over him, was about to lecture 
him severely on his impertinent interference, 
when the sight of his scared face made me turn 
away with a laugh. What would be the use of 
reproaching him? He would only sit down on 
the floor and weep. So І paced the room, while 
he followed me with his eyes, like an uncertain 
spaniel. 

‘** Look here, Professor," said I at last, “пом 
that you've found Captain Vauvenarde, 
brought Madame Brandt and him together, and 
told me that she is in love with me, don’t 
you think you’ve done enough? Don’t you 
think your cats need your attention? Some- 
thing terrible may be happening to them. I 
dreamed last night,” I added, with desperate 
mendacity, “that they were turned into woolly 
lambs." 

“Monsieur,” said the dwarf loftilv, “ту 
duty is here. Ју suis, ру reste. And I care 
not whether my cats are turned into the angels 
of Paradise." 

I groaned. “You are wasting a great deal 
of money over this affair,” I urged. 

"What is money to my gigantic combina- 
tions?" 

“Tell me,” I cried with considerable impa- 
tience, “what are your confounded combina- 
tions?” 

He began to tremble viclently. “I would 
rather die,” said he, “than betray my secret.” 

“Its all some silly nonsense about that 
wretched horse!” I exclaimed. 

He covered his ears with his hands. 
phemy! Blasphemy! Don’t utter it!” 

In another moment he was cowering on his 
knees before me. 

“You of all men mustn’t blaspheme! You 
whom I love like my master! You whom the 
divine lady loves! I can’t hear it!" He con- 
tinued to gibber unintelligibly. 

He was stark mad. There was no question 
of it. For a moment I stood irresolute. Then 
I lifted him to his feet and patted his head 
soothingly. 

"Never mind,” said I. “I was wrong. It 
was a beautiful horse. There never was such 
a horse in the world. If I had a picture of him 
I would hang it up on the wall over my bed." 

“Would you?” he cried joyfully. ‘Then 
I will give vou one.” 

He trotted over to the bundle of papers that 
reposed in his hat on the floor, searched through 
them and, to my dismay, handed me a faded, 
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unmounted, and rather torn and crumpled 
photograph of the wonderful horse. 

“There!” said he. 

“I could not rob you of it,” I protested. 

“It will be my joy to know that you have it 
—that it is hanging over your bed. See—have 
you a pin? I myself will fix it for you.” 

While he was searching my table for pins, 
the chasseur of the hotel came with a message 
from Madame Brandt. Would Monsieur 
come at once to Madame in her private room? 

“Vil come now,” I said. ‘Professor, you 
must excuse me.” 

“Don’t mention it," he replied. “I shall 
occupy myself in hanging the picture in the 
most artistic way possible." 

So I left him, his mind apparently concen- 
trated on the childish task of pinning the pho- 
tograph of the ridiculous horse on my bédroom 
wall, and went with the most complicated feel- 
ings down stairs and through corridors to 
Lola’s $ apartments. 

She rose to meet me as I entered. 

“105 very kind of you to come,” she said, 
in her fluent but Britannic French. ‘May I 
present my husband, Monsieur Vauvenarde." 

Monsieur Vauvenarde and I exchanged 
bows. I noticed at once that he wore the 
Frenchman's costume when he pays a visite de 
cérémonie: frock-coat and gloves, and that a 
silk hat lav on the table. I was glad that he 
paid her this mark of respect. 

“I have had the pleasure of meeting you be- 
fore, Monsieur,” said he, “їп circumstances 
somewhat different.” 

“I remember perfectly," said I. 

* And your charming but inexperienced little 
friend—is he well?" 

“He is at present decorating my room with 
photographs of Madame's late horse, Sultan," 
said I. 

He was startled and gave me a quick, sharp 
look. I did not notice it at the time, but I re- 
membered it later. Then he broke into an 
indulgent laugh. 

“The poor animal!” He turned to Lola— 
“How jealous I used to be of him! And how 
quickly the time flies! But give yourself the 
trouble of seating yourself, Monsieur. 

He motioned me to a chair and sat down. 
He was a man of polished manners, and had a 
pleasant voice. I guessed that in the days when 
he paid court to Lola he had been slim and 
handsome in his dark Norman way, and pos- 
sessed considerable fascination. Evil living 
and sordid passions had coarsened his features, 
produced bagginess under the еуез and a shifti- 
ness of glance. Idleness and an inverted habit 
of life were responsible for the nascent paunch 
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and the rolls of fat at the back of his neck. He 
suggested the revivified corpse of a fine gentle- 
man that had been unnaturally swollen. I had 
disliked him at the Cercle Africain; now I de- 
tested him heartily. The idea of Lola entering 
the vitiated atmosphere of his life was inex- 
pressibly repugnant to me. 

Contrary to her habit, Lola sat bolt upright 
on the stamped-velvet covered sofa which 
formed part of the stiff French suite, the palms 
of her hands pressing the seat on either side of 
her. She caught the shade of disgust that 
swept over my face and gave me a quick glance 
that pleaded for toleration. Her eyes, though 
bright, were sunken, like those of a woman 
who has not slept. 

“Monsieur,” said Vauvenarde, “ту wife 
informs me that to your disinterested friendship 
is due this most charming reconciliation." 

“Reconciliation?” I echoed. ‘It was 
quickly effected.” 

“Mon Dieu, yes,” he said. “I have always 
longed for the comforts of a home. My wife 
has grown tired of a migratory existence. She 
comes to find me. I hasten to meet her. There 
is nothing to keep us apart. The reconciliation 
was a matter of a few seconds. I wish to ex- 
press my gratitude to you, and therefore I ask 
you to accept my most cordial thanks.” 

“Tt has always been a pleasure to me,” said 
I, very frigidly, “іо place my services at the 
disposal of Madame Brandt.” 

“““Vauvenarde,’? Monsieur,” he corrected 
with a smile. 

“ Апа is Madame Vauvenarde equally satis- 
fied with the—reconciliation ?” I asked. 

“T think Captain Vauvenarde is somewhat 
premature,” said Lola, with a trembling lip. 
“There were conditions 2 

“А mere question of protocol.” Не waved 
an airy hand. 

“I don't know what that is,” said Lola. 
“ There are conditions I must fix, and I thought 
the advice of my friend, Monsieur de Gex k 

“ Precisely, my dear Lola,” he interrupted. 
“The principle is affirmed. We are recon- 
ciled. I proceed logically. The first thing I do 
is thank Monsieur de Gex—you have a French 
name, Monsieur, and you pronounce it English 
fashion, which is somewhat embarrassing— 
but no matter. The next thing is the protocol. 
We have no possibility of calling a Family 
Council, and therefore I acceded with pleasure 
to the intervention of Monsieur. It is kind 
of him to burden himself with our unim- 
portant affairs.” 

The irony of his tone belied the suave cor- 
rectitude of his words. I detested him more 
and more. More and more did I realize that 
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the dying eumoirist is capable of petty human 
passions. My vanity was being scarified. Here 
was a woman, passionately in love with me, 
proposing to throw herself into another man’s 
arms—it made not a scrap of difference, in the 
circumstances, that the man was her husband 
—and into the arms of such a man! Having 
known me to decline . . . etcetera, etcetera! 
How could she face it? And why was she do- 
ing it? To save herself from me, or me from 
herself? She knew perfectly well that the little 
pain inside would precious soon settle that 
question. Why was she doing it? I should 
have thought that the first glance at the puffy 
reprobate would have been enough to show her 
the folly of her idea. However, it was comfort- 
ing to learn that she had not surrendered at 
once. 

“If I am to have the privilege, Monsieur,” 
said I, ‘‘of acting as a Family Counsel, perhaps 
you may forgive my hinting at some of the 
conditions that doubtless are in Madame's 
mind.” 

“Proceed, Monsieur," said he. 

“I want to know where I am,” said Lola, in 
English. “He took everything for granted 
from the first.” 

“ Ате you willing to go back to him?” I 
asked, also in English. 

She met my gaze steadily, and I saw a 
woman’s needless pain at the back of her eyes. 
She moistened her lips with her tongue and 
said: 

“Yes. Under conditions.” 

* Monsieur," said I in French, turning to 
Vauvenarde, “ ѓогріуе us for speaking our lan- 
guage.” 

“ Perfectly,” said he, and he smiled mean- 
ingly and banteringly at us both. 

“In the first place, Monsieur, you are aware 
that Madame has a little fortune, which does 
not detract from the charm you have always 
found in her. It was left her by her father, 
whom, as you know, tamed lions and directed 
a menagerie. I would propose that Madame 
appoint trustees to administer this little 
fortune." 

“There is no necessity, Monsieur,” he said. 
** By the law of France it is hers to do what she 
likes with.” 

“Precisely,” I rejoined. “ Тгиѕќееѕ would 
prevent her from doing what she liked with it. 
Madame has indeed a head for affairs; but 
she also has a woman's heart which sometimes 
interferes with a woman's head in the most 
disastrous manner.” 

* Article No. One of the protocol. 
toujours, Monsieur.” 

I went on, feeling happier. 
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cle treats of a little matter which I understand 
has been the cause of differences in the past 
between Madame and yourself. Madame, 
although she has not entered the arena for 
some time, has not finally abandoned it." I 
smiled at the look of surprise on Lola's face. 
** An artist is always an artist, monsieur. She 
is willing, however, to renounce it forever, if 
you, on your side, will make quite a small 
sacrifice." 

* Name it, Monsieur." 

“You have a little passion for baccarat H 

“Surely, Monsieur," said he, blandly, “ту 
wife would not expect me to give up what is the 
mere recreation of every clubman.” 

“As a recreation, pure and simple, she 
would not insist too much; but ” Ishrugged 
my shoulders. I flatter myself on being able 
to do it with perfect French expressiveness. 
I caught, to my satisfaction, an angry gleam 
in his eye. 

“Do you mean to say, Monsieur, that I play 
for more than recreation ?” 

“How dare I say anything, Monsieur? But 
Madame is prejudiced against the Cercle Ajri- 
cain. For a bachelor there is little to be said 
against it; but for a married man—you seize 
the point?” said I. 

* Bien, Monsieur," he said, swallowing his 
wrath, **and Article Three?” 

“Since you have left the army, would it not 
be better to engage in some profession, unless 
vour private fortune dispenses you from the 
necessity ?? 

He said nothing but: “Article Four?” 

“Tt would give Madame comfort to live out 
of Algiers.” 

* Moi aussi," he replied, rather unexpect- 
edly. “Ме have the whole of France to choose 
from." 

“Would not Madame be happier if she 
lived out of France, also? She has always 
longed for a social position." 

“Eh bien? I can give her one in France.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” I asked, looking him 
in the eyes. 

* Monsieur!" said he,rising and giving his 
mustache a swashbuckler twist upward. 
“What are vou daring to insinuate?” 

I leaned back in my chair and stroked my 
chin. 

* Nothing, Monsieur; I ask a simple ques- 
лоп which you surely can have no difficulty in 
answering." 

“Your questions are the height of indiscre- 
tion," he cried angrily. 

“In that case, before we carry this interview 
further, the Familv Council and Madame 
would do well to have a private consultation." 
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* Monsieur," he cried, completely losing his 
temper. “I forbid you to use that tone with 
me. You are making a mock of me. You are 
insulting me. І bore with you long enough to 
sce how much further your insolence would 
dare to go. I'm not to have a hand in the 
administration of my wife's money? I'm to 
forsake a plentiful means of livelihood? I'm 
to become a commercial traveler? I'm to ex- 
patriate myself? I'm to explain to you the rea- 
sons why I left the army? I would not conde- 
scend. Least of all to you.” 

** May I ask why, Monsieur?" 

“Tonnerre de Dieu!" He stamped his foot. 
“Do you take me for a fool? Here I am—I 
came at my wife's request, ready to take her 
back as my wife, ready to condone everything— 
yes, Monsieur, as a man of the world—you 
think I have no eyes, no understanding—ready 
to take her off your hands——” 

I leaped to my feet. 

“Monsieur!” I thundered. 

Lola gave a cry and rushed forward. I 
pushed her aside, and glared at him. I was in 
a furious rage. We glared at each other eve 
to eve. I pointed to the door. 

“Monsieur, sortez!” 

I went to it and flung it wide. Anastasius 
Papadopoulos trotted into the room. 

His entrance was so queer, so unexpected, 
so anticlimatic, that for a moment the three of 
us were thrown off our emotional balance. 

“I have heard all! I have heard all!” shrieked 
the little man. “І know you for what you are! 
I am the champion of the carissima signora 
and the protector of the English statesman! 
You are a traitor and murderer- " 

Vauvenarde lifted his arm in a threatening 
gesture. ‘‘Hold your tongue, you little abor- 
tion!” he shouted. But Anastasius went on 
screaming and flourishing his bundle of papers. 

* Ask him if he remembers the horse Sultan. 
Ask him if he remembers the horse Sultan." 

Lola took him by the shoulders. 

“Anastasius, you must go away from here— 
to please me. It's my orders." 

But he shook himself free, and the silk hat, 
which he had not removed, fell off in the quick 
struggle. 

“Ask him if he remembers Sanpiquet," he 
screamed, and then banged the door. 

A malevolent devil put a sudden idea into mv 
head and prompted speech. 

"Do you remember Sanpiquet?" I asked 
ironically. 

* Monsieur, meddle with your own affairs 
and let me pass. You shall hear from me." 

The dwarf planted himself before the door. 

“You shall not pass till you've answered me. 
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Do you remember Sanpiquet? Do you re- 
member the five francs you gave to Sanpiquet 
to let you into Sultan’s stable? Ah! Ha! Ha! 
You wince. You grow pale. Do you remem- 
ber the ball of poison you put down Sultan’s 
throat?” 

Lola started forward with flaming eyes and 
anguished face. 

“ You—you?” she gasped. 
ignoble as to do that—— ?” 

“The accursed brute!” shouted Vauve- 
narde. ‘Yes, I did it. I wish I had burned 
out his entrails.” 

Anastasius sprang at him like a tiger-cat. 
I had a quick vision of the dwarf clinging in 
the air against the other’s bulky form, one 
hand at his throat, and then of an incredibly 
swift flash of steel. The dwarf dropped off 
and rolled backwards, revealing something 
black sticking out of Vauvenarde's frock-coat 
—for the second I could not realize what it 
was. Then Vauvenarde, with a ghastly face, 
reeled sideways and collapsed in a heap on the 
ground. 


* You were so 


CHAPTER XV 


Or what happened immediately afterward 
I have but a confused memory. I remember 
that Lola and I both fell on our knees beside 
the stabbed man, and I remember his horrible 
staring eyes and open mouth. I remember 
that though she was white and shaky, she nei- 
ther shrieked, went into hysterics nor fainted. 
I remember rushing down to the manager. I 
remember running with him  breathlessly 
through obscure passages of the hotel in search 
of a doctor who was attending a sick member 
of the staff. I remember the rush back, the 
doctor bending over the body, which Lola had 
partially unclothed and saying: 

“He is dead. The blade has gone straight 
through his heart." 

And I have in my mind the unforgettable 
and awful picture of Anastasius Papadopoulos 
disregarded in a corner of the room, with his 
absurd silk hat on—some reflex impulse had 
caused him to pick it up and put it on his head 
—sitting on the floor amid a welter of docu- 
ments relating to the death of the horse Sultan, 
one of which he was eagerly perusing. 

After this my memory is clear. It was only 
the first awful shock and horror of the thing 
that dazed me. 

The man was dead, said the doctor. He 
must Jie until the police arrived and drew up 
the procès-verbal. The manager went to tele- 
phone to the police, and while he was gone I 
told the doctor briefly what had occurred. 
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Anastasius took no notice of us. Lola, holding 
her nerves under iron control, stood bolt up- 
right, looking alternately at the doctor and my- 
self as we spoke. But she did not utter a word. 
Presently the manager returned. The alarm 
had not been given in the hotel. No one knew 
anything about the occurrence. Lola went 
into her bedroom and came back with a sheet. 
The manager took it from her and threw it 
over the dead man. The doctor stood by Anas- 
tasius. The end of a strip of sunlight by the 
window just caught the dwarf in his corner. 

“ Get up," said the doctor. 

Anastasius, without raising his eyes from his 
papers, waved him away. 

“I am busy. I am engaged on important 
papers of identification. He had a white star 
on his forehead and his tail was over a meter 
long." 

Lola approached him. 

“Anastasius,” she said gently. He looked 
up with a radiant smile. ‘‘Put away those 
papers." Like a child he obeyed and scram- 
bled to his feet. Then, seeing the unfamiliar 
face of the doctor for the first time, he executed 
one of his politest and most elaborate bows. 
The doctor, after looking at him intently for 
a while, turned to me. 

“Mad. Utterly mad. Apparently he has 
no consciousness of what he has done.” 

He lured him to the sofa and sat beside him 
and began to talk in a low tone of the contents 
of the papers. Anastasius replied’ cheerfully, 
proud at being noticed by the stranger. The 
papers referred to a precious secret, a gigantic 
combination, which he had spent years in 
maturing. I shivered at the sound of his 
voice, and turned to Lola. 

“This is no place for you. 
bedroom till you are wanted.” 

I held the door open for her. She put her 
hands up to her face and reeled, and I thought 
she would have fallen; but she roused herself. 

“I don’t want to break down—not yet. I 
shall if I'm left alone—come and sit with me, 
for God's sake." 

“Very well,” said I. 

She passed me and I followed; but at the 
door I turned and glanced round the cheerful, 
sunny room. "There, against the background 
of blue sky and tree-tops, framed by the win- 
dow, sat Anastasius Papadopoulos, swinging his 
little legs and talking bombastically to the 
tanned and grizzled doctor, and opposite stood 
the correctly attired hotel manager, in the atti- 
tude in which he habitually surveyed the lay- 
out of the /able d'hóte, keeping watch beside 
the white-covered shape on the floor. I was 
glad to shut the sight from my eyes. We waited 
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silently in the bedroom, Lola sitting on the 
bed and hiding her face in the pillows, and I 
standing by the window and looking out at the 
smiling mockery of the fair earth. An ago- 
nizing spasm of pain—a memento mori—shot 
through me and passed away. I thanked God 
that a few weeks would sce the end of me. I 
had always enjoyed the comedy of life. It had 
been to me a thing of infinite jest. But this 
stupid, meaningless tragedy was carrving the 
joke too far. My fastidiousness revolted at its 
vulgarity. Ino longer wished to inhabit a world 
where such jests were possible. . . . I had 
never seen a man die before. I was surprised at 
the swiftness and the ugliness of it. . . . I sud- 
denly realized that I was smoking a cigarette, 
which I was quite unconscious of having lit. 
I threw it away. A minute afterward I felt 
that if I did not smoke I should go crazy. So 
I lit another. . . . The ghastly silliness of the 
murder! . . . Colonel Bunnion’s loud laugh 
rose from the terrace below, jarring horribly 
on my ears. A long green praying mantis, that 
had apparently mounted on the bougain- 
villea against the hotel wall, appeared in medi- 
tative stateliness on the window-sill. I picked 
the insect up absent-mindedly and began to 
play with it. Lola's voice from the bed startled 
me, and caused me to drop the mantis. She 
spoke hoarselv. 

“Tell me—what are they going to do with 
him?” 

I turned round. She had raised a crushed 
face from the pillows and looked at me hag- 
gardly. I noticed a carafe of brandy and a 
siphon by the bedside. I mixed her a strong 
dose, and, before replying, made her drink it. 

*"They'll place him under restraint, that’s 
all. He's not responsible for his actions.” 

* He did that once before—I told you—but 
without the knife—I wish I could cry—I can't 
You don't think it heartless of me—but my 
brainis on fire—I shall alwayssee it— І wish to 
God I had never asked him to come— Why 
did 12—Му God, why did I ?—It was my fault 
—I wanted to see him—to judge for myself how 
much of the old André was left—there was good 
in him once—I thought I might possibly help 
him— There was nothing for me to do in the 
world— Without you any kind of old hell 
was good enough— That’s why I sent for him 
-— When he came—after a bit—I was afraid— 
and sent for you——” 

“Afraid of what?” I asked. 

“He asked me at once what money I had. 
Then there seemed to be no doubt in his mind 
that I would join him.. We spoke of you—the 
friend who could advise me. He never said— 
what he said afterward. I thought it kind of 
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him to consent to see you—I rang the bell and 
sent the chasseur for you—I supposed Anas- 
tasius had gone home—L never thought of him. 
He was sweet to me, just like a dog—a silent, 
sympathetic dog—I spoke to him as I would to 
something that wouldn't understand—all sorts 
of foolish things. Now and then a woman has 
to empty her heart—” she shivered—her hands 
before her face—‘‘It’s my fault—it’s my 
fault.” 

“These things are no one's fault," I said 
gently. But just as I was beginning to console 
her with what thumb-marked scraps of plati- 
tude I could collect, the only philosophy after 
all—such is the futility of Systems—adequate 
to the deep issues of life, the door opened and 
the manager announced that the police had 
arrived. 

We went through the ordeal of the procès- 
verbal. Anastasius, confronted with his victim, 
had no memory of what had occurred. He 
shrieked and shrank and hid his face in Lola's 
dress. When he was forced to speak he de- 
clared that the dead man was not Captain 
Vauvenarde. Captain Vauvenarde was at the 
Cercle Africain. lle himself was seeking him. 
He would take the gendarmes there, and they 
could arrest the Captain for the murder of 
Sultan, of which his papers contained indubit- 
able proofs. Eventually the poor little wretch 
was led away in custody, proud and smiling, 
entirely convinced that he was leading his cap- 
tors to the arrest of Captain Vauvenarde. On 
the threshold he turned and bowed to us so low 
that the brim of his silk hat touched the floor. 
Then Lola's nerve gave way, and she broke 
into a passion of awful weeping. 

The commissaire de police secured the long 
thin knife (how the dwarf had managed to 
conceal it on his small person was a mystery) 
and the bundle of documents and accom- 
panied me to my room to see whether he had 
left anything there to serve as a pièce de con- 
viction. We found only the crumpled picture 
of the horse Sultan neatly pinned against my 
bedroom wall, and on the floor a ribbon tied 
like a garter with a little bell opposite the bow. 
On it was written “Santa Bianca," and I knew 
it was the collar of the beloved cat which he 
must have been carrying about him for a talis- 
man. The commissaire took this also. 


If you desire to know the details of the judi- 
cial proceedings connected with the murder of 
André Marie-Joseph Vauvenarde, Ex-Captain 
in the Chasseurs d'Afrique, and the trial of 
Anastasius Papadopoulos, I must refer you to 
the Algerian, Parisian and London press. 
There you will find an eagerly picturesque 
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account of the whole miserable affair. Now, 
not only am I unable to compete with descrip- 
tive verbatim reporters on their own ground, 
but also a consecutive statement, either bald 
or graphic, of the tedious horrors Lola Brandt 
and I had to undergo would be foreign to the 
purpose of these notes, however far from their 
original purpose an ironical destiny has caused 
them to wander. You know nearly all that is 
necessary for you to know, so that when I am 
dead you may not judge me too harshly. The 
remainder I can summarize in a few words. 
At any rate, I have told the truth, often more 
naively than one would have thought possible 
for a man who prided himself as much as I did 
on his epicurean sophistication. 

There have been days, as I say, of tedious 
horror. There have been endless examina- 
tions, reconstructions of the crime, exposures 
in daring publicity of the private lives of the 
protagonists of the lunatic drama. The 
French judges and advocates have accepted 
the account given by Lola and myself of our 
mutual relations with a certain mocking credu- 
lity. The press hasn’t accepted it at all. It 
took, as a matter of course, the view held by 
the none too noble victim. At first, seeing Lola 
shrug her shoulders with supreme indifference 
as to her own reputation, I cared but little for 
these insinuations. I wrote such letters to my 
sisters and to Dale as I felt sure would be be- 
lieved and let the long-eared, gaping world go 
hang. Besides, I had other things to think of. 
Physical pain is insistent and I have suffered 
damnable torture. The pettiness of the legal 
inquiry has been also a maddening irritation. 
Nothing has been too minute for the attention 
of the French judiciary. It seemed as though 
the whole of the evil gang of the Cercle Africain 
was called as witnesses. They testified as to 
Captain Vauvenarde’s part proprietorship of 
the hell—as to wrong practices that occurred 
there—as to the crazy conduct of both Anasta- 
sius and myself on the occasion of my insane 
visit. Officers of the Chasseurs d' Afrique were 
compelled further to blacken the character of 
the dead man—he had been a notorious plucker 
of pigeons during most of his military career, 
and when at last he was caught, red-handed, 
palming the king at écarté, he was forced to 
resign his commission. Arabs came from the 
slums with appalling stories. Even the stolid 
Sanpiquet, dragged from Toulon, gave evi- 
dence as to the five-franc bribe and the debt of 
fifteen sous, and identified the horse Sultan by 
the crumpled photograph. Lola and I have 
been racked day after day with questions— 
some indeed prompted by the suspicion that 
Vauvenarde might have met his death directly 
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by our hand, instead of that of Anastasius. It 
was the Procureur-Général who said: ‘‘It can 
be argued that you would benefit by the decease 
of the defunct.” I replied that we could not 
benefit in any way. My sole object was to 
effect a reconciliation between husband and 
wife. ‘Will you explain why you gave your- 
self that trouble?” I never have smiled so 
grimly as I did then. How can I explain my 
precious pursuit of the eumoirous to a French 
Procureur-Général? How could I put before 
him the point of view of a semi-disembodied 
spirit? Ireplied, with lame lack of originality, 
that my actions proceeded from disinterested 
friendship. “You are a pure altruist then?” 
saidhe. ''Very pure," said I. . . . It was only 
the facts of the scabbard of the knife having 
been found attached to the dwarf's person 
beneath his clothes, and of certain rambling 
menaces occurring in his Sultan papers, that 
saved us from the indignity of being arrested 
and put into the dock. . . . 

During all this time I remained at the hotel 
at Mustapha Supérieur. Lola moved to a suite 
of rooms in another hotel, a little way down the 
hill. І saw her daily. At first she shrank from 
publicity and refused to go out, save in a closed 
carriage to the town, when her presence was 
necessary at the inquiries. But after a time I 
persuaded her to brave the stare of the curious 
and stroll with me among the eucalyptus woods 
above. We cut ourselves off from other human 
companionship, and felt like two lost souls 
wandering alone through mist. She conducted 
herself with grave and simple dignity. . . . 
Once or twice she visited Anastasius in prison. 
She found him humanely treated and not de- 
spondent. He thought they had arrested him 
for the poisoning of the horse, and laughed at 
their foolishness. As they refused to return 
him his dossier, he occupied himself in recon- 
stituting it, and wrote pages and pages of inco- 
herence to prove the guilt of Captain Vauve- 
narde. Не was hopelessly mad... . The 
bond of pain bound me very close to Lola. 

“What are you going to do with your life?” 
I asked her, one day. 

“So long as I have you as a friend, it doesn't 
much matter." 

“You forget," I said, “that you can't have 
me much longer." 

“Are you going to leave me? It’s not be- 
cause I have dragged you through all this dirt 
and horror. Another woman might say that of 
another man—but not I of you. Why are you 
going to leave me? I want so little—only to see 
you now and then—to keep the heart in me.” 

“ Can't you realize,” I answered, “that what 
I said in London is true?" 
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“No,” she said, “I can’t. It's unbelievable. 
You can't believe it yourself. If you did how 
could you go on behaving like anybody else— 
like me for instance?” 

“What would you do if you were condemned 
to die?” 

She shuddered. “I should go mad with fear 
—I—” She broke off and remained for 
some moments reflecting, with knitted brow. 
Then she lifted her head proudly. “No, I 
shouldn’t. I should face it like you. Only 
cowards are afraid. It’s best to show things 
that you don’t care a hang for them.” 

“Keep that sublime je m’en fich'ism up when 
I'm dead and buried,” said І, “апа you'll pull 
through your life all right. The only thing you 
must avoid is the pursuit of eumoiriety.” 

“What on earth is that?” she asked. 

“The last devastating vanity,” said I. 

And so it is. 

* When you are gone,” she said bravely, “1 
shall remember how strong and true you were. 
It will make me strong, too." 

I acquiesced silently in her proposition. In 
this age of flippancy and skepticism if a human 
soul proclaims sincerely its faith in the divinity 
of a rabbit, in God's name, don't disturb it. 
It is something whereto to refer his aspirations, 
his resolves; it is a court of arbitration, at the 
lowest, for his spiritual disputes; and the rab- 
bit will be as effective an oracle as any other. 
For are not all religions but the strivings of the 
spirit towards crystallization at some point out- 
side that environment of passions and appe- 
tites which is the flesh, so that it can work 
untrammeled, and are not all gods but the 
accidental forms, conditioned by circum- 
stance, which this crystallization takes? All 
gods in their anthropo-, helio-, thero-, or what- 
not- morphic forms are false; but, on the other 
hand, all gods in their spiritual essence are true. 
So I did not deprecate my prospective unique 
position in Lola Brandt's hagiology. It was 
better for her soul that I should occupy it. Even 
if I were about to live my normal life out, like 
any other hearty human, marry and beget chil- 
dren, I doubt whether I should attempt to shake 
my wife's faith in my heroical qualities. 

This was but a fragment of one among 
countless talks. Some were lighter in tone, 
others darker, the mood of man being much 
like a child's balloon which rises or falls as the 
strata of air are more rarified or more dense. 
Perhaps, during the time of strain, the atmos- 
phere was more often rarified, and our conver- 
sation had the day's depressing incidents for its 
topic. We rarely spoke of the dead man. He 
was scarcely a subject for panegvric, and it was 
useless to dwell on the memory of his degrada- 
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tion. Ithink weonly once talked of him deeply 
and at any length, and that was on the day of 
the funeral. His brother, a manufacturer at 
Clermont-Ferrand, and a widowed aunt, ap- 
parently his only two surviving relatives, ar- 
rived in Algiers just in time to attend the cere- 
mony. They had seen the report of the mur- 
der in the newspapers, and had started forth- 
with. The brother, during an interview with 
Lola, said bitter things to her, reproaching her 
with the man's downfall, and casting on her the 
responsibility of his death. 

“ Не spoke,” she said, ‘‘as if I had suggested 
the murder, and practically put the knife into 
the poor crazy little fellow’s hand.” 

The Vauvenardes must have been an amia- 
ble family. 

“Before I came,” she said, a while later, “І 
still had some tenderness for him. A woman 
has for the only man that has been—really—in 
her life. I wish I could feel it now. I wish I 
could feel some respect even. But I can’t. If 
I could, it would lessen the horror that has got 
hold of me to my bones.” 

It was a torture to her generous soul that she 
could not grieve for him. She could only shud- 
der at the tragedy. In her heart she grieved 
more for Anastasius Papadopoulos, and, in so 
doing, she was, in her feminine way, self-ac- 
cusative of callous lack of human feeling. It 
was my attempt to bring her to a more rational 
state of mind that caused us to review the dead 
man’s career and recapitulate the unpleasing 
incidents of the last interview. 

Of Captain Vauvenarde, no more. He has 
gone whither I am going. That his soul may 
rest in peace is my earnest prayer. But I do 
not wish to meet him. 

Lola went tearless and strong through the 
horrible ordeal of the judicial proceedings. 
She said I gave her courage. Perhaps uncon- 
sciously I did. It was only when the end came 
that she broke down, although she knew ex- 
actly what the end would be. And I, too, felt 
a lump in my throat when they sentenced 
Anastasius Papadopoulos to the asylum, and 
I saw him for the last time, the living parody of 
Napoleon III, frock-coated and yellow-gloved, 
the precious newly written dossicr in his hand, 
as he disappeared with a mournful smile from 
the court, after bowing low to the judge and to 
us, without having understood the significance 
of anything that had happened. 

In the carriage that took us home she wept 
and sobbed bitterly. 

“I loved him so. He was the only creature 
on earth that loved me. He loved me as only 
a dog can love—or an angel.” 

I let her cry. What could I say or do? 
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These have been weeks of tedious horror 
and pain. With the exception of Colonel Bun- 
nion, I have kept myself aloof from my fellow 
creatures in the hotel, even taking my meals in 
my own rooms, not wishing to be stared at as 
the hero of the scandal that convulsed the 
place. And with regard to Colonel Bunnion, 
shall I be accused of cynicism if I say that I 
admitted him—not to my confidence—but to 
my company, because I knew that it delighted 
the honest but boring fellow to prove to himself 
that he could rise above British prejudice and 
exhibit tact in dealing with a man in a delicate 
position? For mark you, all the world—even 
those nearest and dearest to me, as I soon dis- 
covered—believed that the wife of the man who 
was murdered before my eyes was my mistress. 
What Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites we 
British are! Sin like the devil in secret, though 
it be—and it generally is—the secret of Polichi- 
nelle, and you are fitted for any position in 
church, bar or senate; but commit a peccadillo 
in public and you are a byword of immorality. 
It is common knowledge that in some back- 
water of the world the good man Smith has a 
mistress. Do fathers and mothers and daugh- 
ters hold up hands in horror? Do wives shun 
the evil-doer? Not a bit of it. They regard 
Smith as a romantic figure with a mysterious 
and fascinating background to his life. But let 
Smith set up house honestly and openly with the 
lady, and fathers, mothers, daughters and wives 
will plant a foot on the Family Bible and, mak- 
ing the sign of the Umbrella, excommunicate 
the awful sinner from their midst. As for poor 
Smith, if he gets mixed up in a public scandal 
—husbands and murders and things—which is 
chronicled with joyous minuteness in the 
world’s press, God help him—Society won’t. 
Colonel Bunnion was kind, and he meant to 
be kind. He was a gentleman, for all his weari- 
ness, and his kindness was such as I could 
accept. But I know that what I say about him 
is true. Ye gods! Haven’t I felt myself the 
same swelling pride in my broadmindedness? 
When a man is going on my journey he does 
not palter with truth. 

Though I held myself aloof, as I say, from 
practically all my fellow creatures here, I have 
not been cut off from the outside world. My 
sisters, like this French court in Algiers, have 
accepted my statement with polite incredulity. 
Their letters have been full of love, half-veiled 
reproach, anxiety as to their social position and 
an insane desire to come and take care of me. 
This 1 have forbidden them to do. The pain 
they would have inflicted on themselves, dear 
souls, would have far outweighed the comfort 
I might have gained from their ministrations. 
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Then I have had piteous letters from Dale: 

“. . . Your telegram reassured me, though 
I was puzzled. Now I get a letter from Lola, 
telling me it’s all off—that she never loved me 
—that she valued my youth and my friendship, 
but that it is best for us not to meet again. 
What is the meaning of it, Simon? For 
heaven's sake tell me. I can't think of any- 


thing else. I can't sleep. I am going off my 
head... .” 
Again: ''... This awful newspaper re- 


port and your letter of explanation—I have 
them side by side. Forgive me, Simon. I 
don’t know what to believe, where to turn. ... 
Ihavelooked up to you as the best and straight- 
est man Iknow. You mustbe. Yet why have 
you done this? Why didn't you tell me she was 
married? Why didn't she tell me? I can't 
write properly, my head is all on a buzz. The 
beastly papers say you were living with her in 
Algiers—but you weren't, were you? It would 
be too horrible. In fact, you say you weren't. 
But all the same you have stolen her from me. 
It wasn't like you. . . . And this awful mur- 
der. My God! you "don't know what it all 
means to me. It's breaking my heart. 

And Lady Kynnersley wrote—with w hut 
object I scarcely know. The situation was far 
beyond the poor lady's Bylaws and Regulations 
for the Upbringing of Families and the Con- 
duct of Life. 'The elemental mother in her 
battled on the side of her only son—foolishly, 
irrationally, unkindly. Her exordium was as 
correct as could be. The tragedy shocked her, 
the scandal grieved her, the innuendoes of the 
press she refused to believe; she sympathized 
with me deeply. But then she turned from me 
to Dale and feminine unreason took possession 
of her pen. She bitterly reproached herself for 
having spoken to me of Madame Brandt. Had 
she known how passionate and real was his 
attachment she would never have interfered. 
The boy was broken-hearted. He accused me 
of having stolen her from him! His own 
words. He took little interest in his election- 
eering campaign, spoke badly, unconvincingly; 
spent hours in alternate fits of listlessness and 
anger. She feared for her darling’s health and 
reason. She made an appeal to me who pro- 
fessed to love him: if it were honorably possi- 
ble, would I bring Madam Brandt back to him ? 
She was willing now to accept Dale's estimate 
of her worth. Could I, at the least, prevail on 
Madame Brandt to give him some hope—of 
what she did not know—but some hope that 
would save him from ruining his career and 
* doing something desperate." 

And another letter from Dale. 


*. .. I can't work at this election. For 
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God's sake, give her back tome. Then I won't 
care. What is Parliament to me without her? 
And the election is as good as lost already. The 
other side has made as much as possible of the 
scandal. . . ." 

The only letters that have not been misery 
to read have come from Eleanor Faversham. 
There was one passage which made me thank 
God that he had created such women as 
Eleanor: 

** —Don't fret over the newspaper lies, dear. 
Those who love you—and why shouldn't I 
love you still ?—know the honorable gentleman 
that you are. Write to me if it would ease your 
heart, and tell me just what you feel you can. 
Now and always you have my utter sympathy 
and understanding." 

And this isthe woman of whose thousand 
virtues I dared to speak in flippant jest. 
Heaven forgive me. 


After receiving Lady Kynnersley’s appeal 
I went to Lola. It was just before the case 
came on at the Cour d’Assises. She had fin- 
ished luncheon in her private room, and was 
sitting over coffee. I joined her. She wore 
the black blouse and skirt with which I have 
not yet been able to grow familiar, as it robbed 
her of that peculiar fascinating quality which 
I have tried to suggest by the word pantherine. 
Coffee over, we moved to the window, which 
opened on a little back garden—the room was 
on the ground floor—in which grew prickly 
pear and mimosa and newly flowering hclio- 
trope. I don't know why I should mention 
this, except that some scenes impress them- 
selves, for no particular reason, on the memory, 
while others, associated with more important 
incidents, fade into vagueness. I picked a 
bunch of heliotrope which she pinned at her 
bosom. 

“Lola,” I said, “I want to speak to you 
seriously.” 

She smiled wanly: “Do we ever speak 
otherwise these dreadful days?" 

“It’s about Dale. Read this," said I, and 
I handed her Lady Kynnersley's letter. She 
read it through and returned it to me. 

“Well?” 

“I asked you a week or two ago what you 
were going to do with your life," I said. “ Does 
that letter offer you any suggestion ?" 

“Tm to give him some hope—what hope can 
I give him?” 

“Youre a free woman—free to marry. For 
the boy’s sake, the mother will consent. When 
she knows you as we know you she will——” 

* She will—what? Love me?" 

"She's a woman not given to loving—ex- 
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cept, in unexpected bursts, her offspring. 
she will respect you." 

She stood for a few moments silent, her arm 
resting against the window jamb and her head 
on her arm. She remained there so long that 
at last I rose and, looking at her face, saw that 
her eves were full of tears. She dashed them 
away with the back of her hand, gave me a 
swift look. and went and sat in the shadow of 
the room. An action of this kind on the part 
of a woman signifies a desire for solitude. I 
lit a cigarette and went into the garden. 

It was a sorry business. І saw as clearly as 
Lola that Lady Kynnersley desired to purchase 
Dale's immediate happiness at any price, and 
that the future might bring bitter repentance. 
But I offered no advice. I have finished play- 
ing at Deputy Providence. A madman letting 
off fireworks in a gunpowder factory plays a 
less dangerous game. 

Presently she joined me, and ran her arm 
through mine. 

“ГИ write to Dale this afternoon,” she said. 
“Don’t let us talk of it any more now. You 
are tired out. It's time for you to go and lie 
down. Pll walk with you up the hill.” 

It has come to this, that I must lie down for 
some hours during the day,lest I should fall to 
pieces. 

“I suppose I'll have to," I laughed. “What 
a thing it is to have the wits of a man and the 
strength of a baby." 

She pressed my arm and said, in her low, 
caressing voice, which I had not heard for many 
weeks: *'Ishouldn't be so proud of those man's 
wits, if I were you.? 

Iknew she said it playfully, with reference to 
masculine non-perception of the feminine; but 
I chose to take it broadly. 

* My dear Lola," said I, “і has been borne 
in upon me that I am the most witless fool that 
the unwisdom of generations of English coun- 
try squires has ever succeeded in producing." 

“Don’t talk rot," she said, with foolishness 
in her eyes. 

She accompanied me bareheaded in the sun- 
shine to the gate of my hotel. 

“Come and dine with me, if you're well 
enough," she said, as we parted. 

I assented; and, when evening came, I w ent. 
Did I not say that we were like two lost souls 
wandering alone through mist? 

It was only when I rose to bid her good night 
that she referred to Dale. 

“I wrote to him this afternoon," she an- 
nounced curtly. 

“You said you would do so.” 

“Моша you like to know what I told him?” 

She put her hands behind her back and 
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stood facing me, somewhat defiantly, in all her 
magnificence. I smiled. Women, much as 
they scoff at the blindness of our sex, are often 
transparent. 

“Its your firm intention to tell me,” said І. 
“Well?” 

She advanced a step nearer to me, and looked 
me straight in the eyes, still defiantly. 

“T told him that I loved you with all my 
heart and all my soul. I told him that you 
didn’t know it; that you didn’t care a brass 
curse for me; that you had acted as you 
thought best for the happiness of himself and 
me. I told him that while you lived I could not 
think of another man. I told him that if you 
could face Death with a smile on your face, he 
might very well show the same courage, and not 
chuck things right and left just because a com- 
mon woman wouldn’t marry him or live with 
him, and spoil his career. There! That’s what 
І told him. What do you think?” 

“Heaven knows what effect it will have,” 
said I wearily, for I was very, very tired. ‘‘ But 
why, my poor Lola, have you wasted your love 
on a shadow like me?” 

She answered after the foolish way of 
woman. 


I have not heard since from either Dale or 
Lady Kynnersley. A day or two ago, in reply 
to a telegram to Raggles, I learned that Dale 

“has lost the election. 

This, then, is the end of my apologia pro 
vita mea, which I began with so resonant a 
flourish of vainglory.. I have said all that 
there is to be said. Nothing more has hap- 
pened or is likely to happen until they put me 
under the earth. Oh, yes! I was forgetting. 
In spite of my Monte Cristo munificence, poor 
Latimer has been hammered on the Stock 
Exchange. Poor Lucy and the kids! 

I shall have, I think, just enough strength 
left to reach Mentone—this place is intolerable 
now—and there I shall put myself under the 
care of a capable physician who, with his 
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abominable drugs, will doubtless begin the 
cheerful work of inducing the mental decay 
which I suppose must precede physical disso- 
lution. 

I must confess that I am disappointed with 
the manner of my exit. I had imagined it 
quite different. I had beheld myself turning, 
with a smile and a jest, for one last view of the 
faces over which I, in my eumoirous career, 
had cast the largesse of happiness, and then 
vanishing with a gallant carelessness through 
the dusky portals. Instead of that, here am I 
sneaking out of life by the back door, covering 
my eyes for very shame. And glad? O God, 
how glad I am to slink out of it! 

I have indeed accomplished the thing which 
I set out to do. I have severed a boy from the 
object of his passion. What an achievement 
for the crowning glory of a lifetime! And at 
what. а cost! One fellow creature’s life, and 
another’s reason. On me lies the respon- 
sibility. Vauvenarde, it is true, did not adorn 
this gray world; but he drew the breath of life, 
and through my jesting agency it was cut off. 
Anastasius Papadopoulos, had he not come 
under my malign influence, would have lived 
out his industrious, happy and dream-filled 
days. Lesser, but still great price, too, has 
been paid: jealousy, misery and failure for the 
being I care most for in the world; the shame 
of a sordid scandal to those that hold me dear; 
the hopeless love and speedy mourning oí a 
woman not without greatness. 

I have tried to make a 'Tom Fool of Destiny 
—and Destiny has proved itself to be the su- 
perior jester of the two, and has made a grim 
and bedraggled Tom Fool of me. 

. . . I must end this. I have just fallen in 
a faint on the floor, and Rogers has revived me 
with some drops Hunnington had given me in 
view of such a contingency. 

These are the last words I shall write. Life 
is too transcendentally humorous for a man 
not to take it seriously. Compared with it 
Death is but a shallow jest. 


To be continued 
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HE American Woman who started 
on the adventure of Democracy in 
` 1776 was equipped with certain 
powerful qualities: She respected 
her trade, she held herself and all her kind rig- 
idly to its exacting duties, she had patience 
with its limitations—and adroitness in stretch- 
ing them! Grappling hard as she did with her 
tasks, she developed into a person whose judg- 
ment was sound, whose spirit was gentle and 
whose charm was penetrating and subtle. 
When the demands of the Democratic system 
threw upon her as her part in universal citizen- 
ship the puzzling task of universal education, 
she put herself at it with all the sincerity, 
the steadiness and the entire absence of self- 
seeking which had characterized her former 
career. 

But Democracy is a quickening process. 
American Women had not been working long 
under it before a few of them began to be alive 
to the fact that it was sheltering many preju- 
dices and one particular institution which were 
inconsistent with its pretensions. A few men 
were insisting on the immorality of the situa- 
tion. Women began to add their voices to the 
protest. Now under the old régime church and 
convention had decreed not only a strict divi- 
sion of duties between men and women, but 
a division of methods. Women were not pub- 
licly to take a part in the agitation of public 
questions. The great majority of American 
men and women were convinced that this regu- 
lation should hold good under the Democratic 
system. But a few men and women held that 
this was undemocratic—that if women had 


something to say which was meant for the pub- 
lic good they should have the opportunity to 
say it. Neither side to the controversy could 
change its view, and thus was precipitated, in 
the thirties, forties and fifties, the contest we 
have already brietly sketched, culminating as it 
did in a program of rights for women and an 
open declaration of war on man as the con- 
scious enslaver of woman. 

The Woman’s Rights Movement, Jaunched 
in 1848, grew steadily though not largely up to 
the breaking out of the Civil War in 1861, but 
it left unmoved and unconvinced the great 
body of American Women, who kept at their 
business of making homes, rearing families, 
supporting society and the church, and looking 
after the education of themselves and their 
children. They considered these duties as 
worth while for themselves, and their proper 
discharge as the best service they could give 
the state. They did not sympathize with or 
understand the Woman’s Rights Movement. 
They believed its success would undermine 
Woman’s sense of individual responsibility, 
injure those qualities grouped under the name 
of womanliness and be generally bad for mor- 
als and manners. This attitude of the body of 
women had been exasperating to those who 
were in the Woman’s Rights Movement and 
they had steadily grown in aggressiveness and 
in bitterness. They also had steadily enlarged 
the dangerous practice of attaching themselves 
to any and all causes which recognized their 
claims and of refusing support to all those 
which did not recognize them: that is, the 
sanction of Woman’s Rights was made the price 
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of their approval of movements of all kinds— 
political, social and religious. 

It was natural, perhaps, that the leaders of 
the Woman’s Rights Movement should explain 
the unresponsiveness of the mass to their agi- 
tation by the claim that they were too selfish, 
too unintelligent or too dominated by mascu- 
line authority to understand the meaning of 
the movement. The events which followed on 
the heels of the 
fall of Sumter 
proved conclu- 
sively the un- 
soundness of that 
contention. The 
noise of Sumter 
had scarcely 
ceased before the 
American Woman 
thus accused had 
emerged from her 
seclusion and an- 
nounced that she 
should takea hand 
in the war. There 
had been no call 
to her—no sugges- 
tion from without. 
Her action was a 


spontaneous rec- 
ognition of the 
needs her wom- 


an's sense told her 
war would create. 
'The soldiers were 
going to want 
scores of things ` 
the government 
could not supply. 
Ill or wounded, 
they were going 
to need nurses, 
women nurses. 
From all over the 
country came the 
announcement 
that supplies and 
nurses were on 
their way to Wash- 
ington. The 
women had gotten 
into action as quickly as the men, and it 
was the so-called ‘‘non-progressives”” who 
had risen. Nothing had occurred since the 


birth of the Republic which demonstrated so, 


well the seriousness with which women took 
their personal relation to the government. 

As was to be expected, the movement at the 
start was almost entirely individualistic. Sup- 
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From a photograph of a sketch taken in 1859 by the Countess 
de Charnaceé by J. H. Blomfield, Royal Studios, Hastings 


Miss Blackwell had spent considerable time with Florence 
Nightingale in England just before the war. 
oughly familiar with the ideas on sanitation and on nursing 
which had come out of the Crimean War and her knowledge 
was the basis of much of the preventive work which was in- 
stituted by the Sanitary Commission. 
selection and the preparation of nurses for the army, 
adopted by the Woman's Central Association of Relief, 
became a guide the country over 
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plies and nurses offered themselves singly and 
according to the will of the givers. Individuals 
and communities shipped thousands of boxes 
and bundles to favored persons or companies, 
seeing no reason why they should not reach their 
destination. Scores of women, fitand unfit, ap- 
peared at headquarters saying, ““We’ve come to 
nurse,’’and seeing no reason why they should not 
find their own work and do it in their own way. 

This dangerous 
individualism was 
saved by the 
prompt develop- 
ment of leaders. 
Among the very 
first women in the 
country, if not the 
first indeed, to rec- 
ognize the gravity 
of the case and to 
ofler her services 
was one of the 
really great women 
this country has 
produced, Doro- 
thea Lynde Dix. 
Miss Dix was then 
nearly sixty years 
old, and for twenty 
years she had been 
carrying on the re- 
markable cam- 
paign which 
ousted from this 
country the old 
barbarous meth- 
ods of dealing 
with the insane 
and substituted a 
humane and intel- 
ligent system. 
Through all this 
period she had 
never allowed any 
other cause to in- 
terfere with her 
special work. 
Keenly alive to 
the evils of slav- 
cry, she had trav- 
eled the South 
over in the interest of the insane, had put 
bills through several state legislatures, and 
always without giving offense. Her strong 
common sense told her that progress was not 
to be made in her work save by keeping severely 
at the thing which was her business. But she 
was wise and patriotic enough to see that the 
preservation of the Union must take precedence 


She was thor- 


Her report on the 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


From the original drawing by George Richmond, London, 1853, in possession of her grandson, Dr. Freeman Allen, 
Boston, Mass., through whose courtesy it is reproduced. Photographed especially for this series of articles 


Annie Fields writes in ** Author and Friends ": “© Mrs. Stowe’s personal appearance has received scant 

justice and no mercy at the hand of her photographer. She says herself during the triumphal visit to 

England after the publication of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘The general topic of remark on meeting me 

seems to be that I am not so bad looking as they were afraid I was.’ " Mrs. Fields writes in connection 

with her accompanying Mrs. Stowe to a well-known house in Boston that the hostess came to hei 
exclaiming: ** Why did you not tell me that Mrs. Stowe was beautiful ? '" 


CLARA BARTON 
Taken during the Civil War in the field dress she «vore, by Claflin, of Worcester, Mass., and furnished 
through the courtesy of Miss Barton, who writes: ‘1 consider it the very best picture of me that was ever 
taken and the only one which should be preserved > 
The bureau which conducted the search for missing men in the Civil War was originated by Clara Barton 
and carried on at her expense until the government, impressed by its usefulness, voted her an appropriation. 
Miss Barton also conducted the expedition which at the close of the war identified and marked the 
graves of the Union soldiers who died in Andersonville prison 
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DOROTHEA LYNDE DIX 


From a photograph of a daguerreotype taken in 1858 by W. F. Shorey, Baltimore, and furnished for repro- 
duction by her executor, H. A. Lamb of Boston 


Interesting impressions of Miss Dix are recorded in Maria Mitchell’s Journal for 1853: “ Нег voice was 
low, not particularly sweet but gentle. . . . She is rather small, dresses indifferently, has good features 
in general, but indifferent eyes. . . . In her general interest for suffering humanity, Miss Dix seems 
neglectful of the individual interest. . . . There is evidently a strong will which carries all before it.” 
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over every other cause—that if it were lost, 
freedom itself was threatened and all human 
progress inevitably delayed. Hence her im- 
mediate resolution to wrench herself from her 
beloved work and to offer herself for hospital 
service. This resolution was taken as soon as 
she heard of the excitement in Baltimore over 
the approach of 
the Massachusetts 
troops. Miss Dix 
was in New Jersey 
at the time and, 
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eracy. She had presented the facts which had 
come to her so circumstantially that those who 
had refused to heed the rumors afloat were 
compelled to listen. President Felton of the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Railroad, to whom 
Miss Dix first went,was so impressed that at 
once he planned for smuggling the President- 
elect through se- 
cretly to the Capi- 
tol. Mr. Felton 
felt that the coun- 
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conscious that 
trouble was inevit- 
able, she hastened 
South. Three 
hours after the at- 
tack on the troops 
by the Baltimore 
mob she was on 
the train for Wash- 
ington— the last 
train to leave 
Baltimore. On 
April 2oth, she 
wrote back to her 
friends that she 
had offered herself 
and some nurses 
to the Surgeon- 
General for free 
service. The gov- 
ernment was only 
too thankful for 
her coming, for no 
woman in the 
country was so 
well known or so 
honored by men 
of affairs. She 
was immediately 
appointed by the 
Secretary of War 
“Superintendent 
of Women Nurses, 
to select and as- 
sign women nurses to general or permanent 
military hospitals, they not to be employed in 
such hospitals without her sanction and ap- 
proval except in cases of urgent need.” 
Although this was Miss Dix’s first- appear- 
ance it was not the first signal service she had 
rendered the Union cause. It was not until 
many years later that the fact was published 
that it was Dorothea Dix who first brought to 
the proper authorities the facts which convinced 
them that a concerted effort was preparing to 
prevent Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration and to seize 
Washington as headquarters of the Confed- 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL 


Redrawn from an engraving after a daguerreotype made in 
4505 by Brady 


Miss Carroll was a daughter of Governor Thomas King 
Carroll, one time Governor of Maryland, and only remotely, 
if at all, related to the Carrolls of Carrolltown. At the 
breaking out of the war she freed all her slaves and devoted 
her time to the Union cause. 
out of the Union was due in part to her intelligent efforts 


try owed so great 
a debt to Miss Dix 
in this matter that 
he repeatedly 
urged her to allow 
him to publish the 
story, but she al- 
ways peremptorily 
refused. Through- 
out her life, in- 
deed, she set her- 
self firmly against 
the exploitation of 
her career. She 
was by taste and 
judgment strongly 
opposed to noto- 
riety of any kind. 
Service was its 
own reward, she 
held. She proba- 
bly wasmade more 
emphatic on this 
point by the grow- 
ing tendency 
among women 
who were inter- 
ested in the move- 
ment for *'rights? 
to exploit indis- 
criminately any 
unusual activity of 
women. She was 
too intelligent and 
too experienced 
not to realize both the vulgarity of the prac- 
tice and its danger to the real development 
of women who found themselves in unaccus- 
tomed occupations. 

A woman of such fiber, no longer young, 
with twenty years’ experience in conquering 
obstacles of the most varied and difficult kinds, 
a woman with a passion for efficiency and a 
burning contempt for selfishness, vanity and 
self-seeking, was a splendid asset to the Sur- 
geon-General's department. She took hold of 
the work of organizing and directing women 
nurses with intelligence and devotion. She 


That Maryland did not go 
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never spared herself and she spared no one 
else. From the beginning to the end of the war 
she was in as incessant a conflict with neglect 
and inefficiency as was Secretary Stanton him- 
self. She allowed no sentimentalism among 
her nurses and was called hard-hearted because 
of it. She fought every careless surgeon, every 
brutal officer she 
encountered. She 
was severe in her 
demands, inexora- 
ble in her decis- 
ions, and to the 
wounded and ill 
as tender as she 
was severe to the 
careless and self- 
sceking. Miss 
Dix was most un- 
popular, but this 
unpopularity was 
because she de- 
manded of all 
about her the same 
quality of unself- 
ishness and of 
efficiency that she 
herself gave. The 
heads of the gov- 
ernment and the 
army understood 
and appreciated 
what she did and 
Mr. Stanton at the 
close of the war 
wished to recog- 
nize her services 
by some public 
demonstration. 
It was entirely in 
harmony with her 
character that she 
should refuse. The 
one thing she 
asked was given 
her—a stand of 
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ington in November, 1861. 


JULIA WARD HOWE 


From a drawing by Benjamin Curtis Porter, made about 1862, 
avhen Mrs. Hoave was forty years old 


Mrs. Howe's signal contribution to the Civil War was her 
noble *'Battle Hymn of the Republic," written in Wash- 
These lines came to her in the 
night and she sprang from her bed and wrote them out on the 
back of two sheets of Sanitary Commission stationery. 
original manuscript is owned by Mrs. E. P. Whipple of Boston 
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the wounded of both armies indiscriminately, 
a practice which at first amazed and sometimes 
angered the Union officers from whose head- 
quarters she worked. But opposition never 
swayed her purpose and before the war was 
over Miss Barton's individual efforts had estab- 
lished the right of the wounded or suffering, 
irrespective of uni- 
forms, to all the 
aid which could 
be commanded. 
This was really 
Miss Barton’s 
greatest service to 
the country in this 
period, though 
not the only one. 

In this list of 
individual efforts 
was another class 
which has been 
made much of by 
those who feel that 
it is important to 
prove that a wom- 
ancan doanything 
that a man сап 
do, but which has 
little significance 
except to students 
of the abnormal— 
this is the group of 
women who ac- 
tually joined the 
army and fought 
in the ranks. Zeal- 
ous exploiters of 
feminine achieve- 
ment have called 
the numbers 
"hundreds." 
There is no doubt 
that this is an. ex- 
aggeration. Ad- 
jutant-General 
Ainsworth of 


The 


Arms of the United States National Colors!) the War Department tells the writer that 


7— Trregular and dangerous as the practice was, 


a large number of women did attach them- 
selves to the armies quite independent of all 
authority and of all organization and did valiant 
service. Clara Barton, for instance, got the 
preliminary experience which led to the 
foundation of the Red Cross work in this coun- 
try by her independent work on the battle-field 
through the Civil War. She was practically a 
free lance—going where she would, furnishing 
her own supplies, doing uninstructed and un- 
impeded what she found to do. She served 


“no official record has been found in the 
War Department showing specifically that 
any woman was ever enlisted in the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a member 
of any organization of the Regular or Volun- 
teer Army at any time during the period of the 
Civil War." Naturally the official records 
would not show the names of women mas- 
querading as men. A few cases have been 
established. There is the familiar case of 
Sarah E. E. Seelye, who, under the name of 
Franklin "Thompson, served undetected for 
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ANNA DICKINSON 
Enlarged from a carte-de-visite photograph by Ls д Brady, in the collection of Frederick H. Meserve, 
ew Yor 


Anna Dickinson's remarkable gift of oratory seems to have been inherited from her father —a stalwart 
Liberal Quaker, a friend of Whittier, Birney and Giddings, and an active factor in the anti-slavery agita- 


tion of his time. 


Mr. Dickinson dropped dead after making an extemporaneous speech, at the Liberal 


Club in Philadelphia, long remembered for its eloquence 


nearly two years. Mrs. Seelye had adopted her 
alias and masquerade some two years before 
the war broke out, believing she could support 
herself more easily as a man than a woman. 
She claims that she entered the army purely for 
an opportunity to nurse the sick and care for 
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the wounded, and it is certain that she proved 
herself an efficient nurse and was frequently 
detailed for hospital service. The hardships of 
her other duties was too much for her. She 
became convinced that she would be ill and her 
sex discovered. Rather than face exposure she 
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deserted and resumed her proper dress. Her 
services for the soldiers continued, however. 
The familiar old book, ‘‘Nurse and Spy,” was 
written by Mrs. Seelye in 1863 and the gener- 
ous profits all devoted to the care of soldiers. 
Her story was finally made public in 1884 by 
a bill being introduced to remove the charge of 
desertion from the record of Franklin Thomp- 
son. The bill passed, and Mrs. Seelye re- 
ceived a pension. 

The ‘‘ Kearney Cross" was awarded in 1863 
for gallantry to at least two women, though 
these women do not appear in the official rec- 
ords under their own names. “ Belle Boyd, the 
Spy,” “Frank Miller” of Illinois, who was cap- 
tured by the Confederates at Chattanooga, 
“ Major Cushman,” who acted as a scout in 
Tennessee, and was captured, sentenced to exe- 
cution and only saved by a sudden turn in the 
fortunes of war—these are familiar names inthe 
romance of the Civil War. There are various 
newspaper stories of other women soldiers which 
have floated about for years but which are of 
doubtful truth. The facts are that probably 
a few score of women did actually serve for 
short terms in the Civil War, but there has 
probably never been a war, ancient or modern, 
where a few women did not find their way into 
the ranks. Almost always the reason of their 
going has been personal. It was to be near a 
husband, a lover or a brother. Or it was from 
pure love of adventure. But the significance 
of these cases is not great. A woman in the 
nature of the case cannot make an enduring 
soldier, nor is she needed in the ranks. On 
the other hand, she is terribly needed at home 
and in the hospitals, for just as important 
service. 

Much more significant than the soldiering a 
few women did is the service which certain ones 
rendered the Union cause as lecturers or pam- 
phleteers. Take the case of Anna Dickinson. 
She was eighteen when the war began—a well- 
born Quaker girl of Philadelphia with a pathetic 
personal struggle on her hands. Her mother 
had been left a widow with five children, and 
when Anna was fourteen she was so stirred by 
the burden that she undertook her own sup- 
port. She became a copyist, then a district 
school teacher—anything to which she could 
turn her hand. She was an eager, impatient 
girl, resentful of the inequalities she saw about 
her, quick to espouse the cause of the weaker, 
the slave, the woman and the fallen. She was 
indiscreet in expression, always flaming out in 
passionate accusation or vindication. She 
seems to have been a natural orator, and her 
first speech on Woman’s Rights, when she was 
a girl of only sixteen, led her to being asked 
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frequently to speak on that subject. Just be- 
fore the war broke out, a place had been found 
for her in the mint at Washington, but she was 
so vehement in her criticisms of McClellan that 
she finally was removed. Soon after this she 
prepared a lecture which she called “Тһе 
National Crisis." It made so strong an impres- 
sion that she was asked to deliver it in New 
Hampshire in the spring of 1863, when the Re- 
publicans were having a hard time in the 
elections. She canvassed the State with won- 
derful success. She was then asked to go to 
Connecticut, where it was not thought that the 
party could win. It is probably not too much 
to say that it was Anna Dickinson's lectures 
which turned the tide. She was taken up 
after this by the Union League Clubs and 
sent hither and yon as the cause seemed 
to demand. Нег usefulness to the Union 
cause in the war cannot be questioned. 
There is another side, too, that should not be 
lostsight of. Anna Dickinson effectually ended 
popular opposition in the North to women 
lecturers. The people began to feel that if a 
woman could render a patriotic service of this 
kind, the day had passed when there should be 
objection to her doing it. She may be said to 
have ended the struggle begun twenty years 
before by the Grimké sisters, Lucretia Mott, 
Lucy Stone and others for the right to the plat- 
form. It was the old story over again of the 
service convincing, as in the long run it always 
does, of the need winning a right when agi- 
tation alone would drag on forever. 

Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton) was 
no less effective as a pamphleteer than Anna 
Dickinson as a speaker. For several years be- 
fore the war began Miss Dodge had been on the 
National Intelligencer of Washington, where 
her witty, satirical anti-slavery articles had 
attracted general attention. As the war went 
on she became an increasingly valuable sup- 
porter of the Union cause. She published in 
both the Independent and the Atlantic articles 
lashing her countrymen and women to new 
efforts and to new enthusiasm. One of the 
most telling exhortations of the period was an 
Atlantic article, “А Call to my Country- 
women.” It came in the spring of '63, when 
two years of unsuccessful effort and bloodshed 
had plunged the whole North into gloom. 
Everywhere women, like men, were beginning to 
relax their efforts, to grumble and to whine. It 
was then that Gail Hamilton spoke out. Her 
immediate text was the flood of wailing verses 
by women which flowed through the newspa- 
pers. The gist of them was that being nothing 
but women all they could do was to sit athome 
and pray. Gail Hamilton said bluntly, that 
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while she valued their prayers—something more 
was needed. 


“It is not Mrs. Stone, or Mrs. Howe, or 
Miss Stevenson, or Miss Dix who is to save the 
country," she wrote, ‘‘but the thousands upon 
thousands who at this moment are darning 
stockings, tending babies, sweeping floors. 

: If you could have finished the war 
with your needles it would have been finished 
long ago—the war cannot be finished by sheets 
and pillow-cases. Sometimes I am tempted to 
believe that it cannot be finished until we have 
flung them all away. O my country- 
women, I long to see you stand under the time 
and bear it up in your strong hearts and not 
need to be borne up through it. I wish you to 
stimulate and not crave stimulants from others 
—count it all joy that you are reckoned worthy 
to suffer in a grand and righteous cause. Give 
thanks because you were born in this time and, 
because it is dark, be you the light of the 
world." 


This ringing appeal did no little to stir 
women to a sense of the apathy and discour- 
agement into which they were unconsciously 
slipping. Gail Hamilton kept up the work 
throughout the war. But she was not the only 
woman whose pen aided the government. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe—the “‘little woman who 
made this great war,”as Lincoln addressed her— 
Julia Ward Howe, and many other less dis- 
tinguished, but really effective writers, helped 
the cause. And their work, like that of Anna 
Dickinson, by the value of the service rendered, 
settled the question of the woman as a pam- 
phleteer. Up to that time their efforts to pub- 
lish their views on public contemporary matters 
had been sternly reproved by critics and con- 
demned by the mass of women as well as men. 
Frequently they themselves had apologized for 
their intrusion into the affairs of men. ‘For 
the first time I appear before the public. Asa 
woman I shrink into timidity and distrust,” 
wrote Anna Ella Carroll in 1856, in the preface 
of her vigorous book, “Тһе Great American 
Battle,” an argument and alarm against politi- 
cal Romanism. ‘I have no affiliation with any 
principles which place her (woman) in a sphere 
at variance with that refined delicacy to which 
she is assigned by Nature. I have no aspiration 
to extend her influence or position.” But this 
shrinking woman, well educated in the law by 
her father and perfectly familiar with the his- 
tory and politics of her country, a Marylander 
and a slave-holder, continued a pamphleteer 
after the war broke out. Her answer to John 
C. Breckinridge’s speech defending secession 
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was so strong that the government circulated 
a large edition of it and asked her to write 
on other subjects, which she did. 

It would seem as if the recognition which 
was given to Miss Carroll’s pamphlets by the 
government should have prevented the bitter 
charges which have for years been made by 
militant advocates of Woman’s Rights that be- 
cause she was а woman she did not receive 
proper recognition and reward for the great 
service which she gave the government in mili- 
tary matters. It has been proved beyond a 
doubt that Miss Carroll planned the campaign 
up the Tennessee River which led to the 
fall of Forts Henry and Donelson, and opened 
the Mississippi to Vicksburg. Late in 1861 she 
had gone West to satisfy herself about the 
progress of the war. It had been proposed to 
send a gunboat fleet down the Mississippi. Miss 
Carroll became convinced that this would be a 
mistake and worked out a plan of campaign up 
the Tennessee which she submitted with maps 
and convincing arguments to the War Depart- 
ment. The feasibility and the superiority of the 
strategy she proposed seem to have been at once 
admitted. The expedition down the Missis- 
sippi was abandoned and Miss Carroll’s plan 
was adopted and succeeded. Coming at the mo- 
ment it did, the success was of inestimable value 
to the Union and there was a general disposi- 
tion to reward the author of the campaign. 
The name was not made known at the time 
for the same reason that the names of authors of 
other valuable suggestions were kept secret— 
the jealousy of the military department of any 
interference by civilians. Anyone at all fa- 
miliar with the inside history of the Civil War 
knows the extent of this jealousy. Hon. B. F. 
Wade, the chairman of the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, has stated the case as it 
was—that Mr. Lincoln believed in Miss Car- 
roll’s plan, but the difficulty in the way was 
that it was “the work of a civilian” (not of a 
woman). He has stated the difficulty that Lin- 
coln, Secretary Stanton and the committee 
itself had in having the plan айоріеі—“ We 
almost fought for it." The opposition was not 
due to the author being a woman—that was 
not known save to the men who supported the 
plan—it was due to jealousy of all plans com- 
ing from any outside source. Mr. Wade says 
that Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Stanton and himself 
frequently alluded to Miss Carroll's extraor- 
dinary sagacity and unselfish patriotism and 
agreed that she should be properly recognized 
and rewarded. He declares that Stanton on his 
death-bed spoke to him of Miss Carroll and said 
that if he lived he would see to it that she was 
properly rewarded. 
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When we consider the frightful confusion of 
affairs at the close of the: war, the death of 
Lincoln, the tens of thousands of demands on 
Congress, all asking and many requiring im- 
mediate attention—it is not strange that a per- 
sonal claim should have been slow in making 
its way. As a matter of fact, however, the 
claim was recognized by the military commit- 
tees of the 41st, 44th and 46th Congresses, and 
at least two bills recommending a pension as a 
partial recognition of her services introduced. 
The claim never went through for the same 
complicated reasons that many other just 
claims never go through. The recognition of 
her services by those high in authority was em- 
phatic and generous and entirely disapproves 
the contention that her services were not re- 
warded because they were rendered by a 
woman. 

But individual efforts, noble and valuable as 
they were, are not the distinguishing side of 
woman’s work in the Civil War. The feature 
of real importance in a study of woman’s 
changing position in the nineteenth century is 
the amazing promptness with which they mar- 
shaled themselves into a great national organ- 
ization for service with men. Everything was 
against such a movement. Tradition forbade 
it. The instinct of women was against it. The 
experiences which had followed the admission 
of women into the parent anti-slavery society 
argued against attempting it. The strict 
boundaries which divided almost every com- 
munity into small, thoroughly undemocratic 
groups of women, each circulating around its 
particular religious denomination, was against 
it. And yet the women began at once to form 
themselves into a general organization regard- 
less of creed or social position in the same way 
as men did into an army. Almost instantly the 
groups of women accustomed to laboring for 
the poor of their parishes, for missionaries and 
teachers, had turned to picking lint and pack- 
ing boxes. Twelve days after the fall of Sumter 
nine different societies of women are reported 
in the New York Evening Post as at work for 
the soldiers. It was everywhere the same. 
Almost instantly, too, scores of women who 
were accustomed to nursing or who had an idea 
they could nurse put on their bonnets and went 
to the nearest camp. It was an enormous rally 


of unorganized force, which threatened to. 


swamp Washington with boxes of comforts and 
to distract Miss Dix with pleas to be allowed to 
be useful. The first attempt to put order into 
this outpouring came in New York in what 
amounted to the stampeding of a meeting 
called for another purpose. 

The first infirmary for women and children 
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equipped entirely with women іп the United 
States, was established in 1857 in New York 
by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Miss Blackwell 
was the first highly educated woman physician 
in the country. She had with her two women 
almost as eflicient, her sister, Dr. Emily Black- 
well, and Dr. Zakrzewska. Trained nurses 
was one of Dr. Blackwell's dreams, and when 
the war came and she saw the tide of unpre- 
pared women marching to the army she called 
a meeting of the women directors of the Infirm- 
ary to see what they could do in sending out 
better equipped nurses. Accidentally the notice 
got into the Times. Instead of directors alone, 
fifty or sixty women and a few men, all **lead- 
ing citizens," gathered. "The suggestion was 
made, probably by the Rev. Dr. Bellows, that 
what was needed was not more groups of 
women but a centralization of those already in 
action the country over. It was seized at once. 
A meeting was called for April 29th at Cooper 
Union. Ninety-one women, the best known 
names in the history of New York City, signed 
the call. 

Out of this packed gathering, which was 
swayed by the highest seriousness, as well 
as enthusiasm, grew an organization called 
the Woman's Central Association of Relief. 
Although a woman's society, its officers were 
all men, and the board of managers to 
which its government was entrusted was made 
up of twelve men and twelve women—the 
first of our important organizations to be so 
governed, as far as the writer knows. The 
Association at once set to work to develop and 
centralize the scattered efforts of the state. 
Luckily, one of the ladies of the executive 
committee bethought her of the “Mount 
Vernon list "—the roster of those women who 
had been raising money in New York state 
for the purchase of Mount Vernon. She 
suggested that they might easily be per- 
suaded to use their organization for the 
soldiers—which proved true. The Associa- 
tion thus started with a fairly large group of 
correspondents, and scores of small organiza- 
tions rapidly fell intoline. Supplies began to 
flow in on the Association. But immediately 
the women were confronted with the dit- 
culty of getting these supplies to the army. 
The express companies would carry them to 
Washington—they could not cross the lines of 
the army. The result was that thousands 
upon thousands of packages were piling up at 
the Capitol. It was evident that if they were 
not to work in vain there must be a direct 
authorized connection with the army. 

Dr. Bellows went to Washington to see 
what could be done. The result of his ob- 
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servations and conferences there was the idea 
of an organization of civilians which would 
supplement the Medical Bureau in caring for 
the army. The preventing of illness, the 
training of cooks and nurses, the gathering 
and transporting of those supplies which the 
government could not be expected to furnish 
but which would be necessary—such were the 
tasks Dr. Bellows and his friends proposed to 
take on themselves. The idea promptly 
developed into the famous Sanitary Commis- 
sion. 

There is no space here to go into the his- 
tory of this splendid organization—its efforts 
to secure government recognition, the intel- 
ligence with which it gradually learned what 
it could best do to supplement the Medical 
Department of the army, the tact with which it 
“fitted in,” the astonishing skill it came to have 
in always being on the right spot and having the 
right thing. What we are concerned with here 
is the work of the women in the Commission, 
for the Central Association had the good 
sense to see the value of the proposed ma- 
chinery and had put itself promptly under 
the direction of the “San Com," as it 
came to be familiarly called. The imme- 
diate problem which confronted them was 
that of supplies. The women had started out 
all over the country to “send things" to the 
army and they had little or no idea what the 
army really needed. "The first idea was lint, 
and everybody fell to picking lint while every 
newspaper devoted space to directing how it 
should be done. Then Havelocks were sug- 
gested and thousands of them were manufac- 
tured—most of them to be scorned by the 
boys! Boxes were packed, including scores of 
useless articles, quantities of unsuitable food. 
'Then everywhere there was the natural desire 
that the particular box or Havelock or jar of 
jelly reach a particular soldier. To find out 
what was necessary, to persuade the women to 
furnish it and nothing else, to distribute sup- 
plies where they were needed regardless of the 
company or individual they were prepared for, 
this required a continued patient effort on the 
part of the Central Relief Association, a yield- 
ing to authority on the part of the small groups 
and the individuals, which would have been out 
of the question had the women been less 
inspired by national feeling. The difficulties 
worked out promptly. 'The New York Asso- 
ciation established its headquarters in the first 
floor of Cooper Institute, and across Fourth 
Avenue secured depots for supplies. Here 
from the beginning to the end of the war the 
leading women of New York worked from 
morning until night directing its hundreds of 
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branches not only in the State, but in the neigh- 
boring States. (1,901 societies had joined the 
Central Association before the end of the war.) 

Gradually they came to know what was 
needed. It was really a few articles—under- 
wear, sheets, bandages, cures for scurvy, certain 
medicines, certain delicacies for the hospitals. 
A vast correspondence, and much visiting by 
agents, were of course necessary to keep these 
things always on hand in sufficient quantities. 
Then great extra efforts were necessary for the 
time of approaching battles. From morning 
until night they unpacked, distributed and 
repacked supplies. From morning until night 
they urged their branches to new efforts. From 
morning until night they devised new ways of 
being useful, new ways of raising money. 

Centers like these in New York were soon 
established at other points, the leading ones 
being in Chicago, Cincinnati and Boston, and 
around these hundreds of groups gathered, do- 
ing in the main the same work in gathering and 
directing supplies which was done from the 
New York headquarters. 

Of course the women felt all of the fluctua- 
tions of courage and of patriotism that the men 
did. They had to be encouraged at times to 
new efforts and it was through the Central Re- 
lief Association that this work was admirably 
done. As was to be.expected, the flood of sup- 
plies could not go on forever without urging— 
as a matter of fact, by the end of two years 
most of the women had given all that they 
could comfortably spare. From many a house- 
hold the best quilts had been sent, the whole 
supply of canned fruit, the window curtains 
and stores of linen, the money usually devoted 
to new coats and gowns. The women of small 
means—the farmers' wives, the villagers—gave 
until they suffered. And more was necessary. 
Then it was that the women started the chain 
of Sanitary Fairs which, beginning with that in 
Chicago in October and November of ’63, 
swept eastward through 1864, and netted in 
all over $3,000,000. The great fairs of New 
York and Philadelphia each netted over one 
million dollars. 

The ingenuity of the women in these under- 
takings was endless. Every possible device 
was employed to attract visitors and extract 
money, from putting the Emancipation Procla- 


-mation on view to selling a kiss, as Mrs. 


Harrison Gray Otis did to a sailor in Bos- 
ton—to the horror of her set and to her own 
deep satisfaction, since she got five dollars for 
it! Mrs. Otis indeed was a very good example 
of the devotion which thousands of women oí 
wealth and leisure gave to the Union cause 
throughout the war. Her work, though inde- 
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pendent of the Commission, was similar in its 
character. At the beginning of the war a large 
house was turned over to the city of Boston for 
the soldiers’ use and Mrs. Otis was asked to 
take charge of it. She made it a headquar- 
ters for supplies to be distributed to the out- 
going or home-coming soldier or sailor, to those 
ill or wounded at the front, to those weak and 
crippled at home. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars passed through her hands. She gave of 
her own fortune some $50,000, and all her time. 
It is said that Mrs. Otis never missed a day at 
her post throughout the war, never bought a 
new gown and usually walked to her оћсе to 
save cab hire. 

A very interesting part of the work the organ- 
ized women did was at the front in connection 
with hospital ships, lodges, relief camps, and 
ether institutions which were gradually devel- 
oped by the Commission to supplement the 
regular work of the Medical Corps. To all of 
these centers women were attached to take 
charge of supplies, to prepare foods and medi- 
cines and bandages, to nurse, to look after the 
convalescing, to see that the distracted women 
who sought husbands and sons in hospitals or 
on battle-fields were properly assisted and to 
do hundreds of unexpected things for which 
there was no provision. The records of this 
work are among the most touching documents 
which have come out of the Civil War. There 
was no service too bloody or terrible for them. 
They took the wounded and dying fresh from 
the battle-field, even helped bring them from 
the field. They worked, unconscious of time 
and of food or rest, twenty-four, forty-eight, or 
more hours at a time. "There was nothing too 
menial, nothing too hard, nothing too small. 
It is a wonderful story of doing literally what- 
ever came to the hand to do, and of doing it 
with men in an organized body, without regard 
to ordinary convention or ordinary class 
division. 

This organized democratic effort went on for 
four years. At the end of the war there were 
some 7,000 aid societies in the Commission, 
they had raised over $15,000,000 and they had 
trained a national body of women for prompt 
and efficient team work. Such a thing had 
never been seen before in the history of the 
world. It was an achievement bound to have 
a profound influence on the future activities 
and the future attitude of woman to her own 
work. Its effects were to be many. Indeed, the 
war was hardly over before it was obvious that 
the varying experiences it had brought to 
women had wrought many changes in them. 
Perhaps none was more fundamental than that 
in the attitude of women of all classes toward 
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work. There was taken away from their home 
for longer or shorter periods in the war 2,200,- 
осо men; 360,282 of these men had died, 
great numbers had returned crippled, helpless 
with disease, or unfitted for bread-winning. 
The great majority of these men came from 
humble homes. Throughout the war the 
women connected with these men had taken 
their places in whole or in part in the support 
of the family. They had taken up all sorts of 
labor to which they had been before unaccus- 
tomed. They had gone into factories, into mer- 
cantile pursuits, into farming and gardening, 
into trading of various kinds. Many of them 
had succeeded. Thus at the close of the war 
there was a reversal of situations in thousands 
of homes. The men had become dependent 
in the service of their country, the women had 
become independent. 

In working they had acquired a taste for 
work and for the freedom it gave them. They 
found themselves able to come and go, to direct, 
to spend as never before. There was a sense 
of growth and importance and liberty which 
they had known nothing of and they enjoyed it. 
It threw the restriction of domestic life into 
unpleasant contrast. Thus the Civil War had 
a great deal to do with stimulating the desire 
for independent work and an independent 
pocket-book among American women. 

In every community, too, the war was an 
amazing mixer. The strict lines drawn be- 
tween ‘‘sets” was finally broken. When all 
classes of women mingled in a common work, 
the ablest came naturally to the top, much as in 
the army. When rich as well as poor had 
bread-winning thrust upon them, labor took 
on more of its rightful dignity. The war over, 
Society organized on more liberal and intelli- 
gent lines than ever before. And vastly to its 
own benefit. New blood, larger ideals, a sense 
of the common good, a realization that after 
all the differences between women of different 
sets are superficial, much less important than 
they seem, united them. 

Moreover, the close of the war did not leave 
the women of the country without civic tasks. 
On the contrary, it had created a new set of 
burdens, a new group of problems—‘‘to bind 
up the Nation's wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan ”—these tasks the women who 
had been working both as individuals and in 
organizations saw long before the close of the 
war were to be their peculiar care and they had 
begun to make ready for them. All of the pe- 
culiar relief institutions which followed the war 
—the Freedman's Bureau (a work begun in 
Washington in 1863 by Josephine Griffing of 
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Ohio), the Soldiers’ Homes, the Employment 
Agencies, the Orphans’ Asylums and Schools— 
were working in a small way in a dozen places, 
usually under the direction of women. When 
the war closed they had ready the beginnings 
of the great institutions which were to handle 
these mighty problems. They had no hesita- 
tion in falling into line with the men and doing 
whatever they could to help solve them. They 
had learned they could work with men—on the 
battle-field, in the hospitals, in the counting- 
room, anywhere they were needed—and lose 
nothing in self-respect or public respect. The 
country had learned it, too. The complete 
revolution in popular feeling in this matter was 
one of the most interesting effects of the great 
experience. Hundreds of women who had held 
strenuously to the old traditions of reserve had 
been doing all kinds of unheard-of tasks, uncon- 
sciously and naturally, simply because it was 
necessary they should do them, and in doing 
them they had established without argument 
their right to do them. The swagger of inde- 
pendence, the spirit of defiance which always 
tinged the demand for rights, and which un- 
questionably frightened away many persons 
who intellectually were convinced of the sound- 
ness of the arguments, had been entirely want- 
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ing in the war’s great movement of women of 
all classes into organized public work with 
men. They had come in as naturally as they 
came into church or drawing-room, and 
they were accepted as naturally as they were 
there. 

It was a tremendous lesson in one eternal 
fact which had always been too generally over- 
looked by the advocates of Woman’s Rights, 
that you get new privileges in the world because it 
is necessary for the good not of yourself but of 
the whole that you have them; moreover, that 
the body of women will never demand anything 
because it is a right, but that when they need 
it to accomplish some good for which they 
feel themselves responsible, they will seek it— 
and get it. Necessity is what forces new tools 
into human hands—not argument and agita- 
tion. The Civil War taught women the neces- 
sity, and so the feasibility, of working in public 
with men as the establishment of the Republic 
had taught them the necessity of their general 
education. Indeed, as soon as the war was 
really over and the disorder it had caused 
began to clear away, it was evident that there 
was a new American woman in the field. 
How amazing had been the transformation 
the next few years were to reveal. 


In а future number M iss Tarbell will tell the story of the part the women of the South played in the war 


INSOUCIANCE IN STORM 


BY 


HARRY KEMP 


Deep in the ore-boat's hold 
Where great-bulked boilers loom 
And yawning mouths of fire 
Irradiate the gloom 


I saw half-naked men 
Made thrall to flame and steam, 
Whose bodies, dripping sweat, 
Shone with an oily gleam. 


There, all the sullen night, 
While waves boomed overhead 

And smote the lurching ship, 
'The ravenous fires they fed; 


They did not think it brave; 
They even dared to joke! . . 
I saw them light their pipes 
And puff calm rings of smoke! . 


I saw a passer sprawl 
Over his load of coal— 
At which a Fireman laughed 
Until it shook his soul: 


All this in a hollow shell 
Whose half-submerged form 

Oz Lake Superior tossed 
"Mid rushing hills of storm! 
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HE Ellis Island official, from the 
vantage point of his daily familiarity 
with the scene, politely explained to 
the visitors committed to his charge 

that the financial panic in the United States 
accounted for the small number of immigrants 
at that moment undergoing examination in 
the railed enclosure below. 

But to the man and woman at his side who 
looked for the first time upon the spectacle of 
a shipload of old-world humanity pouring up 
the stairway and swarming over the great 
registry floor it seemed as though half of 
Europe clamored for admittance. 

With varied emotions they watched men, 
women and children undergo the rigid inspec- 
tion; saw them marshaled systematically here 
and there; witnessed the elect pass triumph- 
antly to waiting friends or the ferries, the un- 
fit rejected or detained for further inquiry. 

As the great drama drew to a close the three 


spectators reflected its impression severally in 
the first words that rose impulsively to their 
lips. 

'The woman, noting the ignorant or stolid 
faces, the clothing coarse and often unclean, 
the crying, squalid little children, was the first 
to speak. 

“ОҺ, why do you let those creatures in?” 

Her question, addressed to the young official, 
drew forth an indignant denial of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

“Why do they? Search me. I’ve been 
here two years now, and I can't see nothin’ in 
it. Some of 'em is worse than others, too. 
Look at the Syrians. Fighting, thieving cow- 
herds—what do we want of them? Or the 
Eyetalians either? Why, this lot you've just 
seen are decent compared to some, for that ship 
was from England. You ought to see one 
from Naples." 

'The lady's husband, who had not spoken 
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before, now raised his voice, a voice sonorous 
and beautiful, with the intonations of an ac- 
customed speaker. 

“Poor, down-trodden, hunted fellow be- 
ings,” he cried, “you have waited in your 
world struggle with a patient sublimity for a 
civilization that shall be inclusive of you. I 
see you turning hopeful faces toward Greece 
and Rome, Italy, the free cities of Germany, 
France, blood-drenched in your names, only 
to find the darkness of a long night, and now 
you reach America to make a last stand, for 
earth, encircled, holds no further fields of con- 
flict. Shall not democracy bid you welcome 
open-armed ?” 

During this apostrophe the lady, lending but 
a careless and accustomed ear, gathered her 
wraps together preparatory to departure; but 
the young official stared in frank amazement 
at the philosopher, and exclaimed audibly: 
“Well, that gets me!” as he led the visitors to 
the detention rooms. 

As they rapidly surveyed these quarters he 
gave his full attention to the lady’s practical 
questions, explained the system of examina- 
tion and distribution in detail, but the philoso- 
pher’s abstractions he treated with puzzled 
amusement. 
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When there seemed no cranny of the system 
unexplored by the sightseers, the official led 
them toward the ferry. A few of the immi- 
grants yet awaited transportation, and among 
these a pretty Irish girl trudging sturdily be- 
side a decent workingman who had met her, 
spurred Mrs. Scoville to further questions. 
Her flagging attention had been caught and 
held by a card, pinned to the girl's shawl, which 
bore the name of their own mid-Western city. 

“That’s for the railroad agent," the official 
explained. ‘Now we're through with them 
he'll herd them onto the cars." 

Suddenly he leaned forward, placed a de- 
taining hand on the girl's shoulder, and swung 
her about for inspection. 

Without protest she turned her face in its 
patient bewilderment to his, though he had 
handled her as rudely and impersonally as he 
might have handled a trunk. 

Suddenly the elderly man who had met the 
girl missed her, turned in time to see the 
agent's unconsidered action, and, striding to 
his side, said fiercely: 

“Pll thank you to keep your hands off that 
gurrl if ye know what's good fer ye.” 

To emphasize his words still further, he 
thrust his face close to the young official's, and 


“TLL THANK YOU TO KEEP YOUR HANDS OFF THAT GURRL IF YE 
KNOW WHAT'S GOOD FER YE" 
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shook a powerful fist; then, gathering the girl 

closer to him, he hurried her toward the ferry. 
The young man turned plaintively toward 

the Scovilles, who had been attentive witnesses. 
“What did I 
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spectacle of the L cars, screaming, roaring in 
midair. 
“Fer the love of God!” she cried, convulsively 
catching her companion’s arm and trembling 
with fear. 


tell you? Ain't it 
awful? Look at 
that fellow. ГЇЇ s 


A week later 
Mrs. Scoville 
entered the small 


bet he hasn’t been | 
over here a year; 
but that’s the way 
they all get the 
minute they get 
their citizen’s pa- 
pers. Oh, I can 
handle them all 
right when they’re 
green like her; 
they’re meek 
enough then. Апа 
I can get along 
with any Ameri- 
сап І ever saw. І 
ain’t quarrelsome. 
But when they’ve 
been here awhile— 
not for mine!” 

He watched the 
Scovilles on the 
ferry that bore 
immigrants and 
visitors alike to the 
great city of New 
York, already 


apartment which 
the philosopher's 
income permitted, 
seated herself be- 
side him at his 
table, and an- 
nounced: *'Well, 
the intelligence 
office has fur- 
nished me а maid 
at last for my 
price, and you'll 
never guess who 
she is.” She did 
not wait for his 
vague surmise, but 
promptly contin- 
ued: “The girl we 
saw at the island 
—the one whose 
uncle insulted our 
guide. Yes; there 
she sat waiting for 
a position. I be- 
leve she's going 
to be fme, too; 


twinkling in the 
twilight of an au- 


"'FER THE LOVE OF GOD!’ SHE CRIED” 


she's so humble, 
and knows her 


tumn evening, 
waved his hat in 
farewell, and, yawning wearily, turned back to 
resume his work and his uncompleted duties. 

The slight episode that the Scovilles had 
witnessed was sufficient to lend a special in- 
terest to the young Irish girl and her uncle as 
the ponderous ferry bore them all across the 
bay. As the ferry receded from the island, 
they saw her terror and dismay melt to a 
breathless interest when her uncle proudly 
pointed out the goddess that lights the world, 
and the jagged and awful sky-line of New 
York. When they reached the mainland 
Richard Scoville did not forget to look back- 
ward for the peasant girl in the hope of catch- 
ing her first impression of the city. She stood 
clinging wildly to her uncle's arm, her eyes 
roaming over the stretch of Battery Park, the 
buildings about Bowling Green and State 
Street, her ears deafened by the concourse of 
sound—street cries, clanging bells and shrill 
whistles. Lastly she raised her eyes to the 


| place. Oh, Rich- 
ard! I do believe 
if she does all that she promises life will be 
something like those perfect years when we 
lived in London. She asked at once if I 
allowed ‘followers,’ and never dreamed of de- 
manding more time than Thursday evenings 
and every other Sunday. Oh, you needn't 
protest, Richard. You require a great deal of 
waiting upon in spite of your theories, and if 
she wasn't here to do it I should have to." 

It was indeed soothing to highly strung 
nerves to have Molly O'Hara bring coffee to 
the bedside with the early morning post, to see 
her later about the table in neat uniform, to 
hear her respectful “Of course, ’m, I'll do as 
you say." Pleasant, too, to meet her pretty 
* Good morning," her half courtesy, and watch 
her lashes drooping over her shy blue eyes. 

Even the philosopher fell into the habit of 
leaving his boots outside his door where they 
greeted him, as if by magic, bright and clean 
each morning. Creature comforts did, after 
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all, develop the higher man. The light ten- 
o’clock supper Molly provided each night 
lengthened his working hours appreciably. 
His new lecture opened ever wider vistas. 
Meanwhile Molly, except for a solitary visit 
to her uncle, who was a janitor in a down- 
town building, seldom left the house. Mrs. 
Scoville, warned by bitter experience, did not 
make intimacy easy between Molly and the 
girls in the other flats, whose ideas of service 
were in such contagious revolt. For her diver- 
sion she encouraged her instead in her pretty 
lace work, and offered her access to the bewil- 
dering array of the philosopher’s books. Mrs. 
Scoville, pleasantly conscious furthermore that 
Molly’s room was well furnished, that her 
modest wages were sufficient to purchase the 
respectable garments that she approved, settled 
down to enjoy the millennium which her tran- 
quil household seemed at last to have reached. 
But, unfortunately, from Molly’s point of 
view the system of which the Scovilles so 
profited brought little gain to her. As she sat 
soberly in the little kitchen in the evenings she 
had time to reflect that the English family in 
Ireland whom she had left had provided her 
with almost as good food and clothes and given 
her quite as many 
holidays. It was 
not for this repe- 
_tition of circum- 
stance that she 
had left her friends 
andcountry. The 
tears one by one 
fell down her 
round, rosy 
cheeks. America, 
then, had not been 
the Utopia her 
uncle had rep- 
resented. The 
following day, 
however, she re- 
membered, was 
her Sunday out; 
her uncle had 
promised to call 
for her and show 
her the way to the 
house where he 
boarded and to 
the nearest Catho- 
lic church. From 


"SAT SOBERLY IN THE LITTLE KITCHEN " 
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he found her dressed in the neat black jacket 
and hat her new mistress had given her, but 
the face she turned to his in its wan despair 
smote his heart. He wished, as he gently 
smoothed her hand in its rough mitten, that 
his wife were living so that he might have had 
a home to take her to, or that he had never 
encouraged her leaving Ireland. 

*Now, Molly, cheer up, my girl. I'm go- 
ing to show you about, and you'll say Americay 
is the fine country yet. Ye'll be writin’ all 
your friends to come over. One brings an- 
other; that's the way it's done. І tried to get 
your father and mother to come until the day 
of their death, and now you're here I'm sure 
ye’ll never want to go back. Don’t you like 
the city a little already after that lonesome 
little island where ye lived ?” 

She raised her eyes, blue as forget-me-nots, 
to the long line of buildings on éither side the 
car-line where they rode, then murmured in 
shy denial: “I feel kind о” smothered like." 

He laughed loudly. Nevertheless his kind 
old eyes shone with undiminished pride at the 
girl by his side. 

“My, Molly, it's great to have ye here! I 
haven't had anyone rightly belonging to me 
about since my 
poor wife died. Ye 
never saw your 
Aunt Annie? No, 
I remember." 

Presently he 
leaned forward in 
the open car and 
pointed out the 
church, its beauti- 
ful gold cross 
sparkling in the 
sun. ''That's 
where ye must go, 
my girl; and don't 
neglect your con- 
fession.” 

At length he 
jumped her lightly 
from the car and 
led her to a long, 
rambling board- 
ing-house where 
several young men 
in coat-sleeves sat 
about the porch. 
They glanced curi- 


three until six the 
day would be hers, and her heart leaped with 
young hope. The world might change in three 
hours. 

When O'Hara appeared the next afternoon 


ously at the young 
girl as she entered, and one of them showed 
his white teeth in a ready smile. 
“Well, Mr. O’Hara, I’m glad your niece got 
here safely. js 
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The old man stopped to say: ‘Molly, my 
dear, this is Jim Ryan; and a good boy he is, 
too.” 

The girl lifted her lashes for one fleeting 
moment to the powerful young man who ex- 
tended his mighty hand. The color swept 
over her face like the blush of a rose. The 
old man in his pride in the young man’s quick 
recognition of her prettiness drew his long up- 
per lip into a whimsical smile. 

“Well, Jim, would ye know by the likeness 
between us we were niece and uncle?” 

Then they both laughed again while the 
girl's lashes swept her cheek. 

After O'Hara had shown her his small single 
room, the landlady's parlor, and thrown open 
the door of the basement dining-room, where 
the table stood, neatly set, under a light piece 
of mosquito netting, he felt at an elder's loss 
to provide further amusement. At last he 
produced the voluminous Sunday paper, and 
sank into a gentle doze as she spelled over the 
supplement. 

An hour later the old man roused himself to 
take her home, with a feeling of slight dis- 
couragement in his efforts at entertaining the 
homesick girl. 

As he slowly drew on his coat over his rheu- 
matic shoulders, Jim Ryan, the young man 
who had accosted him at the door, entered the 
parlor, ready for the street. 

* Mr. O'Hara, you don't happen to be go- 
ing my way, do you? Because I can take your 
niece along with me just as well as not.” 

O'Hara brightened. “ Аге you going south? 

The answer was prompt: “Sure I am.” 

“Near Thirtieth ?” 

“The very street.” 

** Well, then, pet"—0O'Hara rested his hand 
on her shoulder—" ГІІ not be going. Jim will 
see you home all right.” 

As they swung out of the yard the young 
man stopped to pick some sprays of salvia by 
the fence. He handed them to her smilingly. 

"Aren't they a pretty color? I planted 
them myself. They brighten up your black 
clothes." 

She looked down at her sober jacket and 
skirt with sudden dislike for their sombre re- 
spectability. 

“I don't know yet where the shops are. Ill 
be after buying me new ones." 

He went out of their way to show her the 
heart of the shopping district, and dazzled her 
inexperience by leading her boldly to a soda- 
fountain in a drug store. As she sipped the 
mixture he recommended, glancing at him 
over the tall glass with appreciative eyes, she 
spoke in a sweet, husky voice: 
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* [s foine to get so much sweet all at once. 
In the old country I sometimes almost died for 
a taste." 

“Why didn’t you get some?" he questioned, 
throwing a crackling bill on the counter in 
payment. 

* Ye can't get much extry on twelve pounds 
a year, and the lady where I worked saw to it 
I didn't get any at home. Үе’ so much as 
steal a cake and she'd know it.” А 

He scowled his indignation. “Why didn’t 
you leave?” 

“ An’ lose my ‘character ’?” 

His laugh showed his firm, white teeth. “So 
you came to America?” 

She dropped unconsciously into English 
slang. “Yes, I wrote me uncle I had it jolly 
hard, and he sint me the money to come. 
"Таз a hard voyage. Did you ever make it?” 

“I came over as a baby. I can't remember 
anything about it. Were you sick ?” 

“No. When I was a child I lived on the 
island of Clare, and I was used to the sea all 
my life; but everyone else was awful bad, cry- 
in’ with the salt spray on their sore arms— 
from the vaccination, ye know. My, but we 
were all glad to get to Amerikay! But 'twas 
scared we were whin we got here." 

“ Scared ?? 

“They handle ye so rough and act so 
wild. I thought they would surely kill me." 
She dimpled suddenly over her glass. “I'm 
glad ye didn’t see us comin’ off the tinder. 
They pinned car-rds on us, and everybody 
laughed and said: ‘See the greenhorns wid 
their green car-rds on. I was so ashamed.” 

* What did they do then?" he smiled. 

“Thin they took us in a big buildin’, and a 
man grabbed us each in turn to see if we had 
sore eyes. Mine were all right till he stuck 
his stick in to look at 'm—they've been sore 
iver since." 

* What happened then, Miss O'Hara?" 

*'Thin a big fat fellar asked us a lot of 
questions—how much money we had—who we 
were a-goin’ to—an’ whin he got through, says 
he, *Kin ye speak English?! *What have I 
bin talkin’, thin?’ sez I. Next he poot me in 
a little room like a cage. Sure I thought I 
wud be killed thin. I stood up in the cinter 
a-cryin’; a man comes in an’ says, ‘Sit down; 
sittin’s as cheap as standin’. Your friends will 
soon he here.’ But that I would not. I cried 
till my uncle came and took me away.” 

“You were glad to get here?” 

“I was that." Her face saddened. “We 
didn't all get in, though; a poor Pollock, a fel- 
lar wid one eye, that used to dance and sing 
on the ship, got turned back. I don't know 
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fer what. I seen him last a-cryin’ out of his 
one poor eye. I don’t like Pollocks very well, 
but I was sorry to see him get turned away 
whin he wanted so bad to come.” 

“Well, now you’re here you must enjoy 
yourself. Do you like it where you work ?” 

She hesitated. “I don’t have it as aisy as 
I hoped for, and I miss my friends awful bad. 
But I’ve bettered myself a little. She lets me 
have foine, rich food, butter and cream and 
sweets from the table. A poor workin’-gur-rl 
mustn’t expect too much.” 

His frown was quick. “ГЇЇ show you a 
good time if you’ll let me, Miss O’Hara. I’m 
comin’ fer you next Sunday to take you buggy 
riding.” 

“T don’t get out but every other Sunday.” 
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He whistled. “Well, then, I'll come some 
night and take you to a show.” 

“T could go Thursday, but I’d have to come 
out airly to get in by ten.” 

“Ten! It's none of her business what you 
do out of working hours. Besides, you ought 
to have every night and every Sunday, too. I 
like her nerve! She knows you're green. Tell 
her you have to have every night.” 

“Td be losing me place to speak about it.” 

“Lose it! There are plenty more. It 
would be different if you couldn't speak Eng- 
lish. Does she like your work ?" 

“She does that.” 

“Then you tell her to-night your uncle ain’t 
willing fer you to stay in so much; it’s tellin’ 
on your health.” 
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Suddenly she paled. “It’s strikin’ six! Oh, 
get me home! Whatever will she say?" She 
rose hastily and hurried out the door, the 
young man in laughing pursuit. At the door 
of the apartment he detained her for one swift 
moment. “I’m comin’ next Sunday fer you. 
She won't say а word. She'll see yer gettin’ 
wise." 

But Molly, too frightened to answer, flew 
up the back stairway and made her way to 
her mistress. | 

“Oh, mum, I’m late—a quarter of an hour 
—will you pardon me, if ye plaze ?” 

Mrs. Scoville smiled her forgiveness. The 
girl’s terror of her displeasure, her humility, 
her exaltation of a mistress’s position, inspired 
Mrs. Scoville in turn to a feeling of friendly 
protection worthy of a good feudal lady with a 
score of retainers at her call. 

However, her household staff was far less 
imposing, consisting simply of Molly, who had 
eagerly undertaken even the laundry work. 

Therefore when Monday came Molly de- 
scended to the basement provided for the pur- 
pose, hoping to find good company at the tubs. 
To her surprise she found none of the girls in 
the other apartments whom she had seen on 
the stairs, but instead several powerful Swedish 
women who had come in for the day. They 
left her largely to herself, gutturally chattering 
in their native tongue. 

Tuesday, however, a maid from the floor 
above tripped down to help with the ironing. 
“ You don't wash, do you ?” she asked promptly 


of Molly. 

* [ do that.” 

* Well, you're a greenhorn. You needn't 
do it. The Scovilles have an awful time keep- 


ing anyone, anyway. What do they pay you?” 

Molly hesitated, mentally changing pounds 
to dollars. “Опе hundred and foor dollars a 
year.” 

The girl laughed. “Well, you are green. 
And you do the washing, too? Why, I never 
heard the like. How much timedo you get off 2” 

Molly told her. 

The girl laughed again. “Gracious, every 
girl in this house gets Thursday afternoon, 
Sunday afternoon and almost every night.” 

Molly’s eyes were like saucers. She drew a 
longing, tremulous breath. “Sure, now, that 
would be foine. I never heard of any but the 
gentry layin’ about so much of the time.” 

The girl cast her bold, black eyes on Molly, 
challenging: * Who are the gentry 2” 

“The great ones—the ladies and gentle- 
men.” 

“Don’t you consider yourself as good as 
anyone? Ain't you a lady 2” 
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“A lady!” Molly caught her breath. “I’m 
just a poor workin’-gur-rl, as ye can easy see.” 

The girl tossed her head. ‘‘ Well, I tell you, 
I feel as good as anyone in this house. Га 
like to hear anyone tell me I wasn’t, either." 

She ironed with languid interest for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Goin’ to the Catholic bazaar next 
жеек?” 

“Га loike to foine, but I don’t dare ast her.” 

“Dare! Tell her you're goin’. I'll be glad 
to take you with me. What have you got to 
do? It ain't till night.” 

“T have to answer the dour, get master's 
late supper, and black his boots—though I 
could do that in the morning." 

“Black boots! A woman!" 

Molly paled. “Don’t ye do the same? 
What would ye do whin they set um outside 
the dour, thin ?" 

“Me! Td let um stay there till they took 
root. Don't you ever do it again. There ain't 
a girl in these flats would speak to you if they 
knew it. What do you have to get late sup- 
per for? Don't they have dinner?" 

“T get dinner at seven; thin I bring in a 
little cold supper before bed. I did the same 
in the old country. Is that differunt, too?" 

“Well, I should say it was! You've got a 
lot to learn. My, but that woman has im- 
posed on you shameful! Goin' up? Well, 
stick up for yerself is all I've got to say to you, 
fer if you don’t nobody else will.” 

The following week Mrs. Scoville, with in- 
ward trepidation but outward show of au- 
thority, confronted Molly. 

“Molly, did you forget Mr. Scoville's 
boots ?”” 

The girl hung her head. 
tirely." 

“Where is your cap? І noticed you did not 
wear it last night." 

“I was after fergettin’ it, too.” 

* And Mr. Scoville's supper? He reads so 
late he is dependent upon your leaving him 
something." 

* [ fergot it, mum." 

* And didn't I hear a voice in the kitchen? 
I thought you told me you never entertained 
company in your mistress's house." 

*"Twas just a boy wid a message from my 
uncle." 

“What did Ле want?" 
glance was stern. 

“He isn't feelin’ quite well, mum. 
after havin’ to go to see him to-night.” 

“Aren’t you afraid to go so far alone—a 
young girl like you? I'll let you go in the 
afternoon if it's necessary." 

“The boy, mum, Jim Ryan, is to call to 


“T fergot thim in- 


Her mistress's 


ГЇЇ be 
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take me." She gathered courage. "I'll be 
tellin ye, too, my uncle says I'll have to have 
Sundays and Thursdays and half a dollar 
more a week. The work is tellin’ so on my 
health.” 

“Will an extra half a dollar help your 
health?” 

Her mistress’s sarcasm was lost. 
mum, if I don’t do the washin'." 

Like an eddying whirlpool on one side and 
goring rocks on the other the questions of 
prompt discharge or craven compromise 
yawned before Mrs. Scoville. But for the 
present she dodged the question with a digni- 
fied, “If it’s necessary, you may go to-night, 
Molly; but remember you promised me never 
to be out later than ten.” 


“Tt will, 


That night as Jim Ryan, his hand on the 
tip of Molly’s elbow, steered her through the 
bewildering maze of the Catholic bazaar the 
girl glanced at his stalwart form from time to 
time with eyes that danced with excitement 
and joy. His fine clean young face, his de- 
cent black clothes, his spotless linen and silk 
tie, his independence and lavish generosity, 
filled her with a glowing pride. With hidden 
smiles she thought of a certain Pat Reiley in 
her far away home whom she had ignorantly 
admired as he plodded by with his pigs for 
market. She tossed her head at the memory. 

Her joy in the sights of the bazaar and in the 
devotion of the young man was equaled only 
by her shy pride in her own dazzling appear- 
ance. Тһе new finery purchased secretly 
one afternoon in Mrs. Scoville’s absence was 
splendid beyond her dreams. Her hat, an 
enormous flat, was heavy with birds and 
feathers and flowers in generous profusion. 
Her dark gown was brightened with beaded 
belt and colored tie. Each time she caught 
sight of herself in the mirror she caught her 
breath for pleasure. With such a hat there 
was no longer a temptation to shrink from 
public gaze. She tossed her pretty head with 
the best, and barely remembered to drop it be- 
fore the priest. 

Soon after her entrance she had discovered 
O’Hara, though he at first had not known her. 
He laughed his joyful recognition when her 
identity dawned upon him. For the rest of 
the evening he left her side but for short in- 
tervals, and then only to bring some old friend 
forward for presentation. 

“Molly, darlin’, ye remimber old Maggie 
Cahill at home? Үе? be glad to meet her 
grandson.” 

And Molly, her mind filled with the picture 
of an old woman mumbling over a basket of 
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potatoes, would look up to encounter a well- 
dressed man, his wife more often than not in 
silk and feathers. The girl’s heart beat high; 
anything was possible in such a country. 

During an absence of O’Hara’s, more pro- 
longed than any other, she and Jim Ryan 
made their way through the great hall among 
the strands of gay bunting and rows of tables. 
They had not gone far when Johanna Kelly, 
the black-haired girl from che flat below 
Molly’s, intercepted them. 

“Want to vote for the prettiest girl in the 
room? We’ve got an elegant prize. They’re 
going to give them all out at eleven o'clock." 

Jim Ryan stopped at once. ‘Who’s ahead? 

“Mamie Cahill. She’s got two hundred 
votes; John Mulvaney is working for her." 

He drew out a bill “Put that on Miss 
Molly here.” He turned to the girl. “Га 
like to see you get that prize; it’s no more 
than you deserve. Pll go and see what more 
I can do.” 

Left with Johanna, Molly turned to her for 
support. “Oh, how proud I'd be to win! 
But I must be leavin’ at once. It's nearly ten 
now. She said to be in at ten.” 

Johanna knit her black brows. “Don’t go. 
Come home with me if you’re locked out. I 
can get you a new place easy enough for more 
money." She twined her arm about Molly’s 
waist and pressed her arm affectionately. 
“Don’t go,” she coaxed again. 

Suddenly her hold on Molly’s arm tight- 
ened. “Yer uncle is bringin’ the alderman,” 
she whispered excitedly. 

Molly turned in terror to confront O’Hara 
with an immense black-mustached man at his 
side. He was dressed in shiny black, with a 
diamond stud, and carried a high hat of 
glistening silk. As he proceeded he bowed 
grandly to the right and the left. His prog- 
ress was like a king’s. 

The girl’s knees shook together as her uncle 
presented her to this imposing personage. She 
wondered if he had heard her planning dis- 
obedience and knew that she risked her 
“character” by lingering at the fair. With 
white lips she turned her face to his in appeal 
for clemency. 

To her surprise he put out his great hand. 
“My girl, I knew your father as a boy; he did 
me many a good turn whin I was half starving 
in the fields. I want to wish good luck to his 
daughter and tell her there’s nothin’ in the 
ward too good fer her.” 

“What!” He turned to Johanna. “Vote for 
the prettiest girl? Well, I don’t have to look 
far for a subject. Ye can put down twenty 
votes for Miss Molly O’Hara.” 


In the meantime Mrs. Scoville, in her apart- 
ments, looked up anxiously at the clock. 
* Richard, Molly hasn't come in yet. It’s not 
her night out, either, but as a special favor 
I excused her until ten. She's been here 
just three weeks, and, as usual, she's a 
changed being. Isn't it a reflection against 
our country that a well-behaved maid like 
her, after a few weeks here, can be changed 
into a careless, disobedient, saucy girl?" 
She drew a troubled sigh as she spoke, the 
sigh of one who must perforce abandon an 
ideal. 

The philosopher lifted his eyes in vague, ab- 
sent gaze. He seemed to see as he spoke far 
and beyond the walls of the little apartment, 
farther even than Ireland in its distant seas. 
His voice, as always, was rich and mellow, with 
gentle inflections. 

“The spirit of democracy repudiates ser- 
vility. To the creature in that larval state 
she calls commandingly to emerge. Then 
with the divine patience of nature she watches 
them struggle upward through the chrysalis 
of impudence, knowing that only in this 
slow degree shall they pass to perfect frui- 
tion—a noble independence, a fine self- 
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respect, where love shall be service and serv- 
ice love." 

Mrs. Scoville sighed absently as she herself 
brought him his accustomed biscuit and wine: - 
“That’s all very well, Richard, but when 
that day dawns we sha’n’t be here. And what 
I wish to know is what am I to do now? Shall 
I discharge Molly or compromise? It's eleven 

o’clock, and she isn’t here.” 


Molly, indeed, at that moment, her foolish 
head full of dazzling visions, was receiving the 
prize for the most beautiful girl at the fair. 
As she took the handsome plush album the 
master of ceremonies handed to her she saw 
that Johanna, her uncle, and Jim Ryan looked 
at her with eyes of pleased content. In the 
radiance of the present the years of hard serv- 
ice in Ireland, the long voyage across the 
sea, the terror and fright of the examination, 
all seemed to melt into oblivion. From the 
beautiful album she raised her shining eyes 
to the friendly faces about her. Then she 
said tremulously in her sweet, husky young 
voice: 

. *[ think I'm goin’ to loike Amerikay just 
foine." 
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THE MILL 


HERE is a saw-mill two miles dis- 

tant, over near the bluffs. It growls 

away to itself, and pretends it is 

wonderfully big and important, 
whereas it is in reality a very little mill in- 
deed. For twenty-five years it has been 
amusing the forest by biting at her fringes. 
Two million feet a year is considered pretty 
good.* It sends its lumber out by teams con- 
sisting of from six to ten span of horses and 
mules, a journey of three days. The driver 
‘rides one of his wheel horses, and for twelve 
hours a day is lost in thick clouds of dust. At 
the mill itself one circular saw keeps as busy as 
it can—when it is in working order; two teams 
of mules haul the large logs in from the woods; 
and a donkey engine yanks the timbers from 
the bed to which they have fallen. The mill- 
hands are mostly the sons of small ranchers, 
young mountaineers and the like. The woods- 
men, experts with ax and saw, have, some of 
them, drifted out from the pines of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. They work hard, as all woods- 
men do, and have no time for visiting. Two 
miles in the mountains would be a new meas- 
ure of distance to a motorist, say. We see the 
twenty or thirty of the mill crew only when we 
visit the scene of their work. They are non- 
existent in our life. 

This general rule falls to the ground in the 
case of a few, however. Some, by virtue of 
especial character, have grown tobe our friends. 
The master sawyer, for example. All day he 


* А modern plant cuts fifty or sixty million a year. 
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stands by his levers, sending the log carriage 
back and forth, turning the log over by 
means of the nigger hooks, gauging accurately 
how best to get the most good lumber from the 
material. Each log is a problem by itself. For 
a great many summers his eyes have followed 
the incessant movement before them, until they 
have grown steady with a tired abstraction. 
When we ride over to the mill after our letters, 
we always go in to see the sawyer. The rattle 
of the machinery and the exultant crescendo 
shrick of the saw fill all the possibilities of 
sound. We touch him on the shoulder and let 
him know we are there. He grins cordially at 
us; we grin cordially back at him. Perhaps 
we shrick a word or two at the top of our lungs. 
That is all, but we go away feeling we have had 
quite a satisfactory visit. This sawyer has 
lived all his life in the mountains—in fact, the 
man who wrought at our meadow so many 
years before bore his name. He has property, 
and a family, and a slow, benevolent patience 
that has taken care of every forlorn and incom- 
petent relative, in direct defiance of his own 
interests and that of his boys. In repose his 
face has a Lincolnian sadness, but when he 
smiles it twinkles all over like sun on broken 
water. He possesses a fiddle on which he plays 
jiggy, foot-tapping things. His home is down 
the mountain at the Forks. There he often 
furnishes the music for some of the dances. 
The quadrilles are especially grand, for then 
the musician, both eyes closed, calls out. No 
one knows what he says, or what it all has to 
do with the figures; and no one cares. Each 
remark is jerked out with an accompanving 
strong sweep of the bow and swaying of the 
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body. It is all about “Honey!” “Pig’n a 
corn!” *'Po-liteness!" **Swing ’round,” “go 
down, Moses!" “Сооп up a plum tree!" and 
various inarticulate but inspiring sounds. 

“Uncle Charley” has a wife and four half- 
grown boys. Every once in a while some or all 
of them take the long ride up the mountain to 
see us. The boys patiently try to catch chip- 

^"*o swimming, or generally pop 
around tne woods. The grown-ups settle down 
for a good t^" 1ountain people live in 
a life that depends more than the common on 
its individual resource; and at the same time 
the better class of them possess a remarkably 
high standard of taste and education. Books, 
and good ones, are abundant. In addition are 
certain qualities of hospitality, the breadth of 
view incidental to the meeting of many types 
on a plane of equality, independence in the 
manner of thinking. I like the mountain 
people. 

For here you must know all your neighbors 
for fifty miles about. In more crowded centers 
one picks and chooses even his most superficial 
acquaintanceships. As a consequence certain 
classes of men fall outside your experience 
completely, and to that extent your knowledge 
and sympathies are limited. 

But a sparsely settled region is different. 
The dweller therein has full opportunity to 
know all his microcosm. He knows Uncle 
Charley's folks, with their more refined tastes; 
he is on intimate terms with the Forest Super- 
visor's people of college education and sweet 
and gentle breeding; he comes in contact with 
the Washington men—the inspectors, timber 
experts, grazing men, all the numberless tech- 
nical experts; he meets and talks with tourists 
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and campers of all classes on their way to the 
higher peaks. In addition he knows all about 
his other neighbors; and as any society, no 
matter how sparse, possesses in itself the ele- 
ments of a community, he is in contact with all 
classes, from the debased caterpillar-eating 
Indians at the rancheria, through the half- 
breeds, and on up past the “ white trash” to 
the different, independent, semi-patriarchal 
and always individual households scattered 
through the Hills. If Smith's colt dies of rat- 
tlesnake bite, it is a matter of personal interest; 
if Jones's son is getting to hang around the 
saloon at the Corners, you must do something 
about it. Public opinion is nowhere so con- 
cretely expressed nor so powerful in affecting 
general attitude but so futile in affecting in- 
dividual attitude. A man easily works out 
his conduct of life— whether for good or evil— 
and lives by it “spite of hell or high water.” 
And to a large extent he is allowed to do so. 

From the mill also we draw our friend the 
hunter. He stays on the mountain all the year 
round. In winter, when the snows come, he 
looks after the mill’s property—shovels snow 
off roofs and generally keeps things in repair. 
Constantly he deludes himself that he is going 
to quit and go down to the valley. He never 
does. He lives high up on a rocky knoll. It 
is facetiouslv fortified with old pieces of pipe 
stuck out at all angles to represent cannon. 
When you get up there, you are met by a cyni- 
cal 'coon at the end of a chain. He retires 
promptly to the inner recesses of his kennel. 
A moment later you find yourself in a really 
comfortable and clean cabin. It is decorated 
with lithographed calendars, skins, deer’s ant- 
lers and Indian baskets. The latter are our 
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hunter’s specialty, and he will wax enthusiastic 
for you over the variation in a border 
pattern. 

About once a week he comes over to see us, 
generally armed with rifle and revolver. He 
perches on the steps for an hour, gravely ex- 
changes news as to game seen during the week, 
confides to us as to where and by whom deer 
have been killed, relates a few trapping inci- 
dents that curl Billv up inside, declines to stay 
to a meal, and departs. Generally he brings 
us in our mail by way of excuse. Each spring 
when we return he tells us carefully just how 
the winter has been. Quite of his own volition 
he snowshoes over occasionally to see how the 
cabin is getting оп. Two years аро, he says, it 
was buried to the ridge-pole and only the tip of 
the smoke-pipe was sticking out. 

The mill is our point of touch with the world 
outside. Through it we get our mail, occa- 
sionally. Its teamsters are very good to us in 
the matter of tucking in a box or so of supplies 
when they come up the mountain empty. It 
is quite an adventure to take Flapjack and go 
over to the mill. We never know what we are 
going to find. Uncle Charley’s wife may have 
sent us a little sweet corn, or some eggs, or a 
watermelon; there may be letters or a maga- 
zine or so; or possibly some precious article we 
sent for so long ago that we have utterly for- 
gotten it turns up at last as a pleasant surprise. 
Or again the total results of a long journey 
through the woods may be a circular and two 
unreceipted bills from home. 

This year the mill has sawed its last in the 
little clearing where it has lived for twenty-five 
years. It has made a tiny hole in the forest, 
and has left some ugly débris in its slashings. 
But even where it cut two years ago the young 
trees are springing thick. The acreage of its 
cut is so small that there is not much danger 
of fire, and if fire is kept out, the forest will 
soon reéstablish itself. 


ON STRANGERS 


HENEVER you see a dust through the 

V V trees, you look first to make sure 

it is not raised bv stray cattle. Then 

when you are certain of vour horse and man, 

you start a fire in the little stove. That is 
an invariable rule in the mountains. 

The logic is simple, unanswerable and cor- 
rect. The presence of the man argues that he 
has ridden from some distant point, for here 
all points are more or less distant; and the fact 
in turn proves that somewhat of exercise and 
space of time have intervened since last he has 
eaten. Therefore, no matter what the time of 
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day, you feed him. It works out like a mathe- 
matical formula. 

Similarly in other camps, after you have 
chatted for a few moments, some one will slip 
quietly away. A sound of splitting crackles, a 
thin, fragrant smoke odor enters your nostrils. 
After an interval there is brought to you a: 
lunch to which your attention is invited. The 
lunch varies from beans on a tin plate and rank 
coffee in a tin cup, to tea and yeast bread and 
gooseberry jelly and layer cake, according to 
whose camp you may happen to be in. But its 
welcome is the same, and you find yourself 
responding avidly at ten o'clock in the morning 
to the cordial invitation, ** Eat hearty." Such 
is mountain hospitality and mountain conven- 
tion. It is as much a matter of course as the 
urban ring at the door-bell, and is no more to 
be omitted than the offer of a chair. 

“Light and rest yo’ hat," “Eat hearty," 
“Take care of yoreself.” These three speeches 
can cover the entire gamut of good-fellowship, 
—greeting, entertainment and good-by. 

It must be repeated: one knows fewer people 
in the wilderness, but he knows them better. 
He has leisure to walk all around them, to ap- 
praise them, sound their depths, and make up 
his mind about them. In crowded centers one 
is apt to know types and the examples thereof; 
here one knows individuals. 

Perhaps a little more philosophy might be 
permitted. The city has certain work to be 
done—street-cars to drive, elevators to run, 
horses to conduct, papers to sell, shirts to make. 
To accomplish it she possesses millions of 
hands. A slight push from each pair will ac- 
complish the task. So we see men whose vital- 
ity is low, whose vices are many, whose work- 
ing days are few, whose capacities are scant, 
filling well enough necessary industrial posi- 
tions. A man can get drunk, sober up, and 
still wash windows and sweep the office. The 
headache is uncomfortable; the task never- 
theless is done. That is because it is a single 
task, a simple task, an invariable task. For all 
other needs the city has other hands. A feeble 
push at the wheel is-unavailing. Multiplied by 
a million, the wheel turns. 

So we constantly sce wrecks of men, sodden 
with drink, eaten with disease, enervated with 
vice, taking somehow their small part in the 
life of the city, and receiving therefrom their 
living, such as it is. The city makes them 
what they are, but it permits them at least to 
subsist. Elsewhere they would not last a week. 
When they drop, at the end of a greater or 
lesser period of efficiency, there are plenty of 
others to take their places. The triumphant 
vitality of the city is unlowered. Its mighty 
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works go on, so that in ten years it has built, 
cleansed, developed wonderful and titanic 
things. But the average vitality and ећсі- 
ency of its individuals is throughout very low. 

In a new country, on the other hand, a man 
must be strong, 
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interest in the Jones-Brown-Robinson flat- 
dwellers or commuters, with their narrow, 
stuffy interests, their rubber plants, their small 
circle of friends, and their appalling boredom. 
Most of us are thoroughly satiated after the 

first dreary 


healthy and 
self-reliant. It 
is not sufficient 
that he acquire 
the ability to 
punch holes, 
certain that for 
all time the 
man next—or 
one like him— 
will stick in the 
rivet, and the 
man beyond 
tap with the 
hammer. Such 
partial activ- 
ities would here 
avail him little. 
He is not a 
finger or an 
arm or an eve 
or any other 
single member 
of an industrial 
body ; heisthe 
industrial bodv 
itself. If he 
wants a thing 
riveted, he 
must know how 
to rivet. 

And since 
riveting is not 
the only thing 
necessary to 
life, he must 
possess re- 
servesof vitality 
beyond the tap 
of the ham- 
mer. He must 
be healthy, free from the corroding vices. 
When he loses his vigor, he loses his chance. 
His community, scattered, miserly of men, 
needs his whole ability. — It is not satisfied with 
part, and if he deliberately withholds himself, 
it soon dispenses with him entirely. 

In settled communities it is of course both 
impossible and undesirable to welcome all 
comers. Sheer weight of numbers would pre- 
clude acquaintance with everybody, even were 
that desirable. As a matter of fact, it is not. 
The exceptional humanitarian may see some 
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meeting. We 
prefer to pick 
our friends ac- 
cording to onr 
tastes, and we 
doso. Thus 
we have an en- 
jovable time, 
but we are apt 
to narrow our 
sympathies. 

Out of civili- 
zation, how- 
ever, it is pos- 
sible to meet 
and enjoy every 
passer-by. 
Some are more 
interestingthan 
others. And 
some are dan- 
gerously close 
to being utter 
reprobates and 
scalawags. But 
one and all are 
vital, otherwise 
they would not 
exist. In the 
course of a sea- 
son one meets 
thecomponents 
of a social cos- 
mos at close 
range, sympa- 
thetically, on 
а common 
ground of 
equality. Thus 
one acquires 
several new 
points of view. Once in Arizona, while fol- 
lowing the chuck wagon for the experience, 
Billy was quite taken with the appearance, the 
manncr, and the conversation of one of the 
cowbovs. After she got to know him quite 
well, we informed her of the known fact that 
he was a cattle rustler and train robber. Since 
then she has had a modified though somewhat 
puzzled opinion of hold-ups. 

It most decidedly is not polite to ask a man 
his business or where he is from. When a 
stranger shows up out of a howling wilderness, 
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a great desire fills your soul to know all about 
him, and whence he comes, and how far it is, 
and whether the trail is rough, and whether 
he’s had fishing, or killed a deer, or all the rest 
of it. That is natural. But you must not. 

And therefore your powers of observation 
grow on you. No detail of equipment escapes 
your eye. Sherlock Holmes would have en- 
joyed comparing notes with a good Westerner. 
One sizes up his man and his outfit and draws 
his conclusions, silently. If there is no reason 
for concealment, a few logs of wood blazing 
and an ounce of tobacco glowing will bring the 
fact out. 

Occasionally it is exceedingly difficult to 
keep ‘‘tongues off." Billy, Wes and I were 
camped near the main crest. We were about 
as far from railroads, towns, and settlements as 
it is physically possible to get. At sundown a 
horseman rode in. 

" How's chances for feeding my horse and 
me?” he asked. 

*"There's the meadow,” said I, “апа I guess 
we can manage to 
rustle you a little 
grub." 

He unsaddled 
and turned his horse 
loose, joined us at 
supper and break- 
fast, resaddled, and 
departed. 

There was noth- 
ing unusual in 
that. But note this: 
he had no blankets, 
no grub, no slicker, 
not even a tin cup. 
He was at least four 
days' ride from the 
nearest house. 
Moreover, he was 
heavily armed with 
a carbine and two 
Colts. 

We talked on in- 
different subjects all 
the evening. He 
made no mention of 
his errand, or where 
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he was from, or how he subsisted, or whither 
he was going. So we did not ask. In the 
morning he caught up his horse, saddled him 
and approached me. 

“How much?" he inquired laconically, 
thrusting his hand in his pocket. 

“Nothing.” ' 

“ You're the first folks I’ve seen that didn’t 


take all the traffic would bear,” said he, drawing. 


his hand out again. ‘Them trout tasted pretty 
good.” 

“You must have been in the valley,” I sug- 
gested, for I knew mountain hospitality too 
well to suspect it. 

“I have," said he grimly, ‘‘—and_ then 
some." He looked up at me keenly. ‘‘That’s 
where I ate last, three days back.” 

While he was tightening his cinch prepara- 
tory to departure, he told me his story in little 


‘ 


jerks. Evidently he had been sizing me up ever’ 


since the first moment he had hit our camp. 

He was a sheriff, from Goldfield, in pursuit 
of two horse-thieves. Hehadleftat a moment’s 
notice, without 
preparation. The 
trail had led him 
over the desert, one 
hundred and ten 
miles of it, across 
the great ranges 
twice, now back 
again. He trusted 
to luck for food. 

“Гуе had pretty 
good luck," said he. 
“ТЇЇ get 'em yet." 

But often and of- 
ten inscrutable vis- 
itors willsit all even- 
ing at vour camp 
fire, discuss with 
you the country, the 
trails, politics, min- 
ing and the county 
supervisors, only to 
leave vou next day 
none the wiser as to 
their identity, their 
business, or even 
their names. 


BARBAROUS MEXICO 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS OF TWO ENGLISHMEN UPON 
SLAVERY IN YUCATAN 


NE of the most interesting books of travel of the year has just 

been published in England entitled, “The American Egypt,” by 

Channing Arnold and Frederick J. Tabor Frost. We are in- 

formed that an American edition of this fascinating volume of 
adventure and exploration is about to be issued in this country by Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

Primarily the journey of these two able men was undertaken to explore 
the remains of Mayan architecture and sculpture in Yucatan. ‘The purpose 
of the authors was not to investigate social or political conditions. But their 
exploration brought them necessarily into intimate relation with the native 
people and they saw at close range the real life of the country. 

It is interesting to note that they were traveling in Yucatan only a short 
time before Mr. Turner, author of *Barbarous Mexico,” went there. Their 
reports of brutal human slavery as it exists in Southern Mexico corroborate 
his accounts and cover a wider range of travel. Although the mission of 
Messrs. Arnold and Frost was archeological study, so stirred were they by 
conditions that they have described them very fully. Their general conclusions 
were embodied after their return to England in a letter, from which we take 
the following extracts: 


“To His EXCELLENCY, SENOR GENERAL Diaz, MEXICO. 


“We traveled out to Mexico with the purpose of exploring North- 
Eastern Yucatan and studving the wonderful ruined cities there. - 

“We held a letter of introduction to Your Excellency explaining who we 
were and what we hoped to do, but on arrival in Mexico City we were dis- 
suaded from presenting it and were referred to vour Minister of Public In- 
struction. . . . Не was courteous and gave us letters to Senor Olegario 
Molina, then Governor of Yucatan, to General Bravo, and passports satis- 
factory, but scarcely generous. 

“On landing in Yucatan we immediately presented the letter of Sefior 
Sierra, together with a most courteous letter from ourselves, at the House of 
the Governor. Not only did Senor Molina do nothing for us, he did not 
even acknowledge the letters. . 

“We regret to tell Your Excellent that during the subsequent months 
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we spent in Yucatan we met with discourtesy, inhospitality and neglect from 
the officials such as would be impossible here in England if one of your peo- 


ple visited us. . 


The only kindness we received was from Spanish 


Cubans attached to the plantations, and Sefiores Aristegui and Augusto Peon, 
the latter apologizing to us for the gross rudeness of Sefior Molina, in 


particular. 
* We liked the Indians as much 


as we disliked the Yucatecans, and we 


deeply a the terrible cruelties and massacres which we know have been. 
е 


and, we 


ar, still are being perpetrated in your name in Quintana Roo. 


The state of that Territory, as we told Setior Peon and reported by letter to 


Sefior Sierra, could not possibly be worse. 


General Bravo, who behaved to 


us in a singularly discourteous and shuffling way, declared the war to be over. 


This is absolutely untrue. 


We lived some time on the east coast and in Coz- 


umel, and we know that the war can never end except by a brutal policy of 
extermination entirely unworthy of Your Excellency’s great record and of 
Mexico if she is to retain her place among civilized Powers. 

“Last, but not least, so-called civilized Yucatan is rotten with a foul 


slavery, the blacker because of its hypocrisy and pretense. 


The 


facts which make truly a sad story. 


We have gathered 
irls and women on the haciendas 


are treated like cattle, a prey to the detestable lusts of the haciendados and 
their sons; Indian workmen are flogged, even to death, and in one case which 
came to our knowledge those who attempted to expose such foul murder were 
put into Merida prison without trial, and, as we are informed, are still there. 

“For the Indian there is no justice, and at his expense the great hene- 
quen growers daily increase their millions, some of which they lavishly used 
in their attempts to hide from Your Excellency the utter rottenness and deg- 


radation of Yucatan’s social system. 


If Your Excellency desires particulars 


we shall gladly give ourselves the honor of sending names and details." 


In the following pages we reproduce some of their more important 


observations upon slavery : 


MORE TESTIMONY UPON SLAVERY IN YUCATAN 


HE population of Yucatan, speaking 
broadly, consists of two classes, 
slaves and savages. The former are 


the Indians, by centuries of brutal- 
ity degraded and robbed of that spirit which 
made them foes worthy of Cortes’s prowess, but 
still a kindly, hospitable people for whom 
every English heart must feel a keen sympathy. 
The savages are the Yucatecans, the mongrel 
people resulting from the early unions of the 
Spanish with the Indian women; and if the 
epithet seems harsh, we would ask our readers 
to reserve judgment till they have finished this 
volume. The tint of the Yucatecan is that of 
a half-baked biscuit, but the eyes are black- 


brown and often small, and the lank black hair 
suggests the Indian crossings of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. , 


A Cruel Proverb in Yucatan 


The Yucatecans have a cruel proverb, ‘Los 
Indios no oigan sino por las nalgas" (‘The 
Indians can hear only with their backs”). 
The Spanish half-breeds have taken a race 
once noble enough and broken them on the 
wheel of a tyranny so brutal that the heart of 
them is dead. The relations between the two 
peoples is ostensibly that of master and servant; 
but Yucatan is rotten with a foul slavery—the 
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fouler and blacker because of its hypocrisy 
and pretense. 

The peonage system of Spanish America, as 
spacious and treacherous a plan as was ever 
devised for race-degradation, is that by which 
a farm laborer is legally bound to work for the 
land-owner, if in debt to him, until that debt is 
paid. Nothing could sound fairer; nothing 
could lend itself better to the blackest abuse. 
In Yucatan every Indian peon is in debt to his 
Yucatecan master. Why? Because every 
Indian is a spendthrift? Not at all; but be- 
cause the master’s interest is to get him and 
keep him in debt. This is done in two ways. 
The plantation-slave must buy the necessaries 
of his humble life at the plantation store, where 
care is taken to charge such prices as are be- 
yond his humble earnings of sixpence a day. 
Thus he is always in debt to the farm; and if 
an Indian is discovered to be scraping together 
the few dollars he owes, the books of the 
hacienda are *'cooked,"—ves, deliberately 
“cooked,” —and when he presents himself 
before the magistrate to pay his debt, sav, of 
twenty dollars (£4) the haciendado can show 
scored against him a debt of fifty dollars. The 
Indian pleads that he does not owe it. The 
haciendado-court smiles. The word of an 
Indian cannot prevail against the sehor's 
books, it murmurs sweetly, and back to his 
slave-work the miserable peon must go, first to 
bé cruelly flogged to teach him that freedom 
is not for such as he, and that struggle as he 
тау he will never escape the cruel master who, 
under law as at present administered in Yuca- 
tan, hás as complete a disposal of his body as 
of one of the pigs which root around in the 
hacienda yard. 

It is only by a comparison of the law of debt 
in Yucatan for a white man, as the Yucatecans 
love to call themselves, that one can realize how 
wickedly unjust all this is, and how deliberate 
is the conspiracy to keep the Indian in a bond- 
age which spells fortune to his master. For the 
Yucatecan debtor there appears to be no pun- 
ishment and no means of compelling him to 
pay. Here is a case in point: To a store in 
Merida comes a Yucatecan who, falsely repre- 
senting himself as employed by one of the rich- 
est of Meridan merchant-houses, gets a type- 
writing machine valued at two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, on credit. He goes off with 
it, and at once sells it. l'or thus obtaining 
money by false pretenses he is not punished, 
nor can the defrauded shopkeeper recover his 
goods or their value except by tedious processes 
which will cost him more than he has already 
lost, even if he wins the dav. Now, had this 
thief been an Indian, he could have been in- 
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stantly arrested, his debt sold by the shopman 
to any haciendado, and the fellow could have 
become a slave for life. Thus is law meted out 
by the Yucatecan conspirators. 

The Yucatecan millionaires are very sensitive 
on the question of slavery, and well they may 
be, for their record is as black as Legree’s in 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin.” You have but to men- 
tion the word “slavery,” and they begin a lot 
of cringing apologetics as to the comforts of the 
Indians’ lives, the care taken of them, and the 
fatherly relations existing between tbe hacien- 
dado and his slaves. Very fatherly indeed, as 
we shall shortly demonstrate! They take just 
so much care of the Indians as reasonably pru- 
dent men always take of their live stock; so 
much and no more. 


How Diaz was Tricked 


We have spoken earlier of the recent visit 
paid to the country by President Diaz. It was 
the first time during the whole of his long reign 
that the great man had troubled himself about 
the limestone peninsula which forms the fur- 
thermost eastern part of his dominions, and the 
trembling Yucatecans looked to the bolts of the 
cupboard in which the family skeleton was 
hidden, and they were not oversatistied with 
those bolts. . . Diaz, they knew very 
well, cared little or nothing for Indians qua 
Indians. But Diaz cares immensely about the 
fair name of Mexico, which they knew they had 
done for years all they could to besmirch. . . 
There was much reason to believe that ugly ru- 
mors had reached Mexico City of the slavery 
rife in Yucatan, and that the President's visit 
was not unconnected with these. . . . 

Well, the President came. Never were there 
such junketings: night was turned into day; 
roadways were garlanded; Gargantuan feasts 
were served... One luncheon party 
cost $<0.ооо, a dinner cost $60,000, and 
so on. The oficial report of the reception 
reads like a piece out of the “Arabian Nights.” 
In their eagerness to keep that skeleton in its 
cupboard some of the haciendados actually 
mortgaged their estates. One of the most not- 
able of the entertainments provided was that 
of a luncheon at a hacienda ninetv miles south- 
east of the city of Merida. At the station 
where the President alighted for the drive to 
the farm, the roadway was strewn with tlowers. 
Triumphal arches of flowers and laurels of 
henequen, and one built of oranges surmounted 
by the national flag, spanned the route. The 
farm-workers lined the avenue of nearly two 
miles to the house, waving flags and strewing 
the road with flowers, while a feu de joie of 
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signal rockets was fired on his alighting from 
his carriage. He then made a tour of the 
farm. . 
At the luncheon the President, in the course 
of his speech, said: ‘‘Only can a visitor here 
realize the energy and perseverance which, 
continued through so many years, has resulted 
in all I have seen. Some writers who do not 
know this country, who have not seen, as I 
have, the laborers, have declared Yucatan to 
be disgraced with slavery. Their statements 
are the grossest calumny, as is proved by the 
very faces of the laborers, by their tranquil 
happiness. He who is a slave necessarily looks 
very different from those laborers I have seen 
in Yucatan.” The prolonged cheers and 
measureless enthusiasm evoked by these words 
(one can understand how the conspirators 
chuckled at the success of their efforts at decep- 
tion) were agreeably interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of an old Indian, who made a speech 
of welcome in his own language, presenting 
a bouquet of wild flowers, and a photographic 
album filled with views of the hacienda. It is 
not necessary to quote the fulsome stuff which 
had been placed in the mouth of the poor old 
man by his master. 

This feast was a gigantic fraud, a colossally 
impertinent fake from start to finish. Prepa- 
rations indeed! That is the exact word to de- 
scribe the lavish entertainments of Mexico’s 
ruler here and elsewhere in Yucatan. Tens of 
thousands of dollars were lavished to guard the 
haciendados’ secrets. In this particular case 
the huts of the Indian laborers which the Presi- 
dent visited were “аке” huts. They had been, 
every one of them, if not actually built for the 
occasion, cleaned, whitewashed, and meta- 
morphosed beyond recognition. They had 
been furnished with American bentwood fur- 
niture. Every Indian matron had been given 
a sewing-machine; every Indian lass had been 
trimmed out with finery and, in some cases, it 
is said, actually provided with European hats. 
'The model village round which the President 
was escorted was the fraud of a day; no sooner 
was his back turned than to the shops of 
Merida were returned the sewing-machines, 
furniture, hats and everything, and the Indians 
relapsed again into that simplicity of furniture- 
less life which ERE probably cordially pre- 
ferred. 


The Facts About Two Murders 


If the hardship of the Indians’ lot was merely 
slavery, it might be argued that there were 
slender grounds for our indictment. Slavery 
may under certain circumstances be far from 
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an evil, where the backward condition of a 
race is such as to justify its temporary existence, 
and where the slave-owner can be trusted. But 
the slave-owner can very seldom be trusted, 
and he certainly cannot be in Yucatan. 

The social conditions of Yucatan to-day repre- 
sent as infamous a conspiracy to exploit and 
prostitute a whole race as the history of the 
world affords. Yucatan is governed by a group 
of millionaire monopolists whose interests are 
identical, banded together to deny all justice to 
the Indians, who, if need be, are treated in a 
way an Englishman would blush to treat his 
dog. “The Indians hear only with their 
backs." Yes, but the ill treatment of the poor 
wretches often does not end with a whipping: 
it ends in murder. We will give particulars of 
Some cases. 

Some years ago an Indian was thrashed to 
death on the estate of the brother of a high 
official in Yucatan. The body was easily dis- 
posed of, buried at night like a dog's. But 
some of his fellow workmen talked, it seems, 
and news ofthe crime found its way to 
the capital. There a young lawyer, Perez 
Escofee, indignant at the report, took a 
solicitor down to the hacienda and got from 
some of the Indians affidavits as to their knowl- 
edge of the murder. Armed with these, he pub- 
lished the facts in the Merida newspapers, de- 
manding an investigation. The haciendado 
concerned sent his solicitor down and obtained 
from the very Indians sworn contrary state- 
ments. On these Perez, his adviser, and the 
editor who had had the courage to publish 
Escofee's first appeal, were arrested and thrown 
into prison. That is three years and more ago, 
and Escofee and his lawyer were still in Merida 
prison without trial at the time of our visit, if 
our information be correct. The haciendado's 
family dares not allow, and has so far proved 
powerful enough to prevent, a trial. The third 
man was liberated owing to very influential 
friends who threatened exposure if he were not 
released. 

Another loathsome case was that of the beat- 
ing to death of an Indian girl of eleven by her old 
Yucatecan mistress. The poor child had been 
guilty of some trifling disobedience, and the 
murderess, having plenty of money, had no 
difficulty in getting an order for burial, the 
death being announced as due to pneumonia. 
The truth would never have come out but for 
the prattling of the granddaughter of this hu- 
man beast who, childlike, told some neighbors. 
Yucatecan mistresses beat their Indian servants 
mercilessly for slight faults; but it will scarcely 
seem credible to English readers that Yucate- 
cans are so lost to all sense of manliness that 
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they, too, are often guilty of the basest cruelty 
towards the women servants. . . . 

Another outrageous case was that in which 
a very rich Yucatecan was concerned. Because 
his Indian driver did not go quick enough to 
please him, he thrashed him into unconscious- 
ness in the street, and afterward had him put 
in prison on some trumped-up charge for six 
months. This case, however, was so public, 
many passers witnessing the grossness of the 
assault, that the family found it necessary to 
come to terms with the injured man. 

It would not be at all true to say that the 
Indians are often beaten to death. Labor is 
far too scarce in Yucatan. A perfect network 
of regulations and laws are in force on all the 
haciendas to keep the Indians. The unfortu- 
nate wretches are absolutely essential to the 
fortune-getting of the Yucatecans, and are far 
too precious to be recklessly killed off. The ha- 
ciendas are regarded as excellent breeding- 
grounds for new generations of slaves. ‘Thus 
as a rule, no Indian of either sex shall 
marry off the hacienda. The real truth is that 
the Indians are nothing but cattle, and just as 
much the property of their master as the heif- 
ers in a farmyard in England belong to the 
farmer. To a friend of ours an Indian came, 
saying he owed his master one hundred dollars, 
and begging that his debt might be paid and 
that he might come to work for him. Well, 
our friend agreed to pay his debt. Then round 
comes the master to say that the man really 
owed him three hundred and forty dollars— 
which, of course, was a lie, to be supported, if 
need be, by forged entries in the hacienda 
books. He further says he will not accept pay- 
ment, as he wishes to get the man back and 
whip him publicly to make an example of him. 
The man said he would rather die than go 
back; and it ended by the master, fearful lest 
the slave should kill himself, selling him for his 
debt to another haciendado, who, in turn, 
would get all the work he could out of the poor 
devil. Thus, though there is no open slave 
market in Merida, these cowardly slave-own- 
ers traffic in their slaves at their own free 
will, and there is literally no escape for the 
Indians. . : 

The water supply is an enormous auxiliary 
in the maintaining of the present disgraceful 
state of affairs. As we have said, there are no 
rivers in Yucatan, and the only water available 
is that obtained from the cenotes or wells at- 
tached to the haciendas. Practically you may 
say that the whole water supply of the country 
is in the hands of the landlords. To leave one 
farm would only mean going to another for the 
miserable serf. Each haciendado helps every 
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other in keeping the slaves on the places. 
Thus, turn where he may, the Indian has no 
refuge but the woods, from which he would be 
hunted with dogs just as Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
has told us was done in the South. 


Horrible Cruelties to Women and Girls 


He submits to his fate; but hard as we have 
shown that to be, there is worse to be told. 
A slave, with a wage which is a mockery, a pit- 
tance, given really to make more plausible the 
case of his master, he must see his daughters 
submit to a systematic tyranny of lust which is 
really so base that it is diflicult to write of it 
in calm language. . . . The Indian from 
her childhood up is the prey of the haciendado 
and his sons. From their foul clutches she 
cannot escape. lí her father had, poor devil, 
any scruples left, he must stifle them or be pre- 
pared to risk his life by objecting. As a mat- 
ter of fact, so immoral and degraded have 
almost all the hacienda Indians become, that 
objections to this droit du Seigneur, this Jus 
Prime Nactis, are almost unheard of. We are 
not writing without weighing our words care- 
fully when we say that there are farms in plenty 
where the slave-owner demands as part of his 
serfs’ obligations the right to every lass as soon 
as she enters on womanhood, sometimes much 
before. He demands it, and he does what he 
will with these children, for they are usually 
little else; and there is no remedy for the 
parents. 

Inconceivable cynicism is the attitude of all 
Yucatecans towards sexual excesses. The 
young sons of fourteen and upwards are not 
restrained from, indeed they are often actually 
encouraged by fathers and even mothers in, 
indulging their boyish passions at the expense 
of the little Indian slave-girls. It is no answer 
to say, as some Yucatecans do, that the girls 
are in very many cases more than willing vic- 
tims of their boy-lovers. It remains 
the fact that these youthful Don Juans in many 
cases do not woo at all. They command; and 
the girl-child must go at night to the boy's 
room or be cruelly beaten by him till she sur- 
renders. If she plucked up courage to com- 
plain to her mistress, she would be simply 
laughed at. Sheis buta little slave-girl. What 
better fate could she ask for herself than to 
have thus early attracted the notice of the lad 
who will some day be her owner? And if a 
child results, why, it is but one more hacienda 
baby, brought up with the rest. No one cares; 
and if it be a girl, why, then, in the fullness of 
years it will most probably attract the notice of 
its own father, who by that time will have inher- 
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ited the estates. The girl would not know, and 
dare not disobey if she did; and it is quite cer- 
tain the man by that time would have ruined 
so many Indian girls that he would be past any 
sensitiveness where his self-gratifications were 
concerned. It is possible that the reader will 
by this time be willing to acquit us of any un- 
fairness of which we may seem guilty, when we 
divide the population of so-called civilized 
Yucatan into “savages” and “slaves.” 


Kissing the Master's Hand After Being 
Beaten 


As a rule it may be said that the Yucatecan 
is a benevolent master. It pays him better to 
be so, and every Yucatecan's one rule in life is 
to do what pays him. Indeed, there is really 
no reason for him to be harsh. The average 
Indian is as submissive as а well-whipped 
hound, creeping up aíter a thrashing to kiss his 
master's hand. ‘This Stephens actually wit- 
nessed, and the miserable slaves are always 
made to do it. He seldom disobeys: he works 
uncomplainingly all his life for no pay; and he 
breeds pretty daughters for his lord's gratifica- 
tion. The Yucatecan would indeed be hard to 
please if he quarreled with such an exemplary 
beast of burden. And the habit of submission 
learnt through centuries of tyranny has affected 
the Mayan women. They exhibit a compla- 
cency toward their Yucatecan lovers which 
suggests, what alas! cannot be denied, that 
chastity means little to them to-day. . . 

And so, after centuries of oppression, the 
race is dead, a chattel, body and soul, of a cor- 
rupt and degraded people. When the task of 
revivilving these poor Mayans with the elixir 
of freedom is undertaken, if it ever is (and pray 
God it be), by the United States of America, it 
will be as difficult as nursing back to conva- 
lescence a patient sick unto death. No beings 
will at first understand freedom so ill. They 
are like prisoners who have been for weary 
years in the darkness of unlighted dungeons. 
The glare of the sunlight of freedom will be too 
dazzling for their poor atrophied eves. ‘They 
will shade them and cringe back into the 
gloom. йс к 

Ah! dear gentle brown-skinned folk, your 
night has indeed come; but it is scarcely good. 
Your heritage is another’s. You are his— 
bodies and souls! Your strength and muscle 
are given you to enrich him; your backs are his 
to wheal; your sons and daughters are his; all 
that vou have is his to give or take away. Truly 
has the night come! * Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” You are 
meck, but vou are disinherited. Verily, there 
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is nothing sacred to man; not even the Beat- 
itudes. . 


In order to give our readers an idea of the 
general conclusions of the authors of this re- 
markable book, we add here some striking para- 
gr aphs / rom pier parts of their work-— includ- 
ing an interesting prophecy as to the future of 
AMexico.—' THE EDITOR. 


The potential wealth of Mexico is almost 
limitless, but the indolence of the Mexican na- 
ture is inimical to its development. Under the 
iron rule of Diaz the country has advanced, it 
is undeniable, in every direction. Railway 
enterprises have opened up unheard-of possibil- 
ities in outlying states; banking, though still 
crude (the bank rate is about 9 per cent.), is 
becoming a feature of Mexican commerce; 
municipal life is assuming that beneficent tend- 
ency which it has for years possessed in most 
European countries; drainage and sanitation 
are receiving official attention, and the welfare 
of the people is a plank, and a big one, in the 
present policy. Last, but not least, the educa- 
tional tonic in doses for an aduit, perhaps too 
strong, is being given to a moribund people 
under the supervision of an excellent Minister 
of Public Instruction, Senor Justo Sierra. But 
although this is a fair programme of progress 
it is due to one fact and one alone— the 
supreme wisdom of the President in welcoming 
the foreigner and his capital. Behind all the 
great schemes of improvement one finds the 
foreigner. The excellent tram service of the 
metropolis was until recently practically owned 
by the late Mr. Alfred Veit and his firm; rail- 
roads are English or American built and owned; 
new towns such as Coatzocoalcos are creations 
of such mechanical geniuses as Sir Wectman 
Pearson. And this brings us to Mexico's sec- 
ond great danger, which must inevitably shape 
her future. She may be said to be largely in 
the hands? of mortgagees. Of these the chief 
three are. England, America, and Germany; 
and their mutual positions are pregnant with 
prophecy of what must come. The Germans 
have wrested from their rivals much of the 
trade; especially have they worsted the French 
retailers. But Germany has probably lent 
Mexico the last mark she will ever get. The 
English are chiefly centered on the mining 
interests, and sporadically in land and agricul- 
ture, and though the Mexican Government . 
would eagerly welcome large English loans, it 
is doubtful, very doubtful, if they will be forth- 
coming. But American capital is rolling in. 
rolling in like an inexorable tide of Fate. You 
have only to be in Mexico a day or two to real- 
ize how irresistibly the country is sinking into 
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the power of the American investor, and how 
vain—and the more vicious because of their 
vanity—are the efforts of Mexicans to avoid 
looking upon the Gorgon head of Yankee 
hustle which is destined to turn their somnolent 
national life, such as it is, into stone. If in 
Mexico City you say you are an American, you 
soon find you represent a race which is hated 
as much as it is dreaded. English, French, 
Germans are all welcome, but Americans! 
"- Mexico has more than a cloud on 
her horizon. She has Texas and Arizona to 
remind her perpetually of her fate. Never did 
spendthrift heir struggle more unavailingly in 
the hands of Jews than does Mexico in the 
hands of her great neighbor. 


/ Prophecy bv These Two English 
Writers 


Cassandra-like, we will prophesy unto you. 
Let us not be rash and attempt to fix dates; 
but as certainly as day succeeds night, Mexico 
will eventually form a part of the United States. 
It will probably be sooner than is anticipated 
even by the clearest-headed man on both sides 
of the Texan frontier. With the death of Gen- 
eral Diaz, Mexico will be plunged into Kilken- 
ny strife. Nothing can save her. The North 
will go like a field of sundried barlev, fired in 
a gale of wind; the turbulent North, where 
even now a life is worth nothing. Some Eng- 
lishmen found a rich claim recently, and sat 
down to work it. Presently warning came: 
** You had better clear. The Mexican miners 
are going to ‘do you in.’” Well, the English 
went, and by a circuitous road, and it was a 
good thing for them that they did, for a gang 
of “civilized” Mexicans were waiting for them 
on the ordinary road, determined toknifethem, 
not content with kicking them out of their 
claim. That’s the North to-day, and the fear 
of Diaz's name just keeps the pot from boiling 
over; but it's on the boil, right enough. Well 
then, the North will go into open rebellion,and 
the situation will be complicated by a rising of 
the Indians, who will be against everybody 
else. Mexico in her present isolated inde- 
pendent condition needs a soldier ruler. Your 
Corrals and Limantours, your Marischals and 
Sierras are good enough as Cabinet Ministers, 
but they are not the men for the awful task 
which Porfirio Diaz set himself thirty years 
back and has brought to temporary perfection. 
Those who know Mexico best know there is no 
successor to Diaz. "The very installation of a 
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new president will only add fury to the inter- 
necine strife. 

But Mexico cannot boil her pot as she likes. 
Other nations have helped her with too many 
condiments and too much stock. American 
troops will cross the frontier to protect Ameri- 
can interests and capital; and when they are 
once in they will stop there, as the English have 
in Egypt. It will be a Protectorate, the main- 
tenance of which will prove in the best inter- 
ests of England, Germany and every other 
Powerconcerned. America isinevitably marked 
out as the dea ex machina when the social 
earthquake in Mexico comes about. A few 
years, a few struggles, a bloody civil war, a 
rising of the miserable Indian slaves in all 
the states, and Mexico will vote herself inside 
the federation of which, despite her strug- 
gles, she is already so completely a geco- 
graphical part. . . . 

When one remembers that by the Nicaraguan 


‘Treaty five miles each side of the canal are 


definitely annexed by the United States; when 
one looks at the ridiculously truncated appear- 
ance of the land of the Stars and Stripes on the 
Map of the World; when one knows enough of 
the Mexicans to foresee what must happen on 
Diaz's death; when one totals up the vast 
amount of American wealth which is at stake 
in Mexico; when one remembers that Mexico 
is without military or naval resources to resist 
foreign interference (her army of twenty odd 
thousand is, as a fighting force, a negligible 
quantity, and her navy consists of three old 
gunboats and a training ship); when one real- 
izes that her difficulties will find her with an 
empty treasure chest, living from hand to 
mouth on a suicidal policy of a crushing excise 
system, stifling internal commerce and forcing 
her people to look to other lands for countless 
manufactures which they could tackle them- 
selves; when one sees that the last, the greatest 
resource of every country, an appeal to national 
feeling, will be lost on ears deaf with the din of 
civil bloodshed, it does not need much acumen 
to arrive at the conclusion that Mexico as a 
separate State is doomed to extinction, and that 
the Stars and Stripes will float over all America 
to the Panama Canal. Yucatan (which wished 
to cede herself with Texas in 1845), Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, they must all go, and into the atro- 
phying veins of these dying Latin races will be 
injected the honest virile life of a democracy 
triumphant, and Mexico, for certain, will rise 
Phoenix-like from the ashes of her hybrid 
Spanish past. 


A COLLECTION 


THE RIDDLE OF HIGH PRICES 


OF ANSWERS 


TO THE PUZZLING QUESTION OF 
THE DAY 


BY 
ELIZABETH HEWES 


AUTHOR OF 
“SOME DANGERS OF HIGH PRICES" 


EING a housekeeper, I have reason 
to know that prices have not only 
risen, they have jumped. It was 
not so very long ago that steak was 

twenty-three cents a pound, now it is thirty- 
five cents. Worse still, the cheaper cuts of 
meat, the cuts the poor people use, have gone 
up forty-five per cent. in five years; that is, 
have nearly doubled. Grain has doubled; 
wheat that sold at about sixty-one cents in 
1904 reached $1.50 in 1909, and is now about 
$1.28. Now, of course, this doubling of meat 
and grain would not matter if along with it our 
wages and salaries had doubled too, but they 
have not, and therein lies the danger of the 
situation. High price vour middle people too 
much and vou sap their economic efficiency, 
produce large masses of under-educated and 
underfed people. It was this phase of the 
situation that led me last autumn to ask every 
active business man that I could what he con- 
sidered the causes of high prices, and what 
were the cures. Was it the tariff, was it the 
trusts or what was it? 

'The answers that came to me were so sur- 
prisingly varied that I finally began to write 
them down, and I submit them here, not as a 
solution, but simply as a revelation of how in- 
tricate is the most vital question now confront- 
ing the American people, the question of the 
high cost of living. 


Answers of Provision. Dealers 


I first attacked my provision dealers. * Why 
are my butter and my eggs so high?” was my 
question. These provision dealers lived іп 
large Eastern centers, and there was not one of 
them who did not explain to me that there was 
real butter and egg shortage. The thing to 
do was to let in the Canadian eggs, cither to 
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lower the Canadian tariff (5c.) or take it away 
altogether. ''Eggs are so high," they said 
to me, “that people are not buying them. We 


: need a drop of seven to nine cents, and we could 


get it if the Canadian tariff were removed, 
for we should then save not only the tariff, 
but also the long freight haul from the West. 
The tariff is sacrificing the many tothe few.” 

They were still more concerned about butter, 
owing to the fact that the high prices here 
were throwing so many counterfeits onto the 
market. This was last autumn, and I was 
interested to see that in his January message 
to the New York Mercantile Exchange, Mr. 
Julius Mahr, the president (and a provision 
dealer also), advocated in strong terms the 
lowering of the present duties on butter, cheese 
and eggs, that the East might reap the benetit 
of the abundant Canadian market. He said: 


“Present conditions, and more especially as thev 
affect commercial relations with Canada, are a perfect 
farce. President Taft's recent. message to Congress 
refers to this subject, and, while admitting the great 
prosperity of the country among the farmers owing to 
the high prices obtained for their products, acknowl- 
edges that it is likewise true that the consumers, and. I 
may say, notably the large eastern consuming centres, 
feel this hardship, which may be attributed to the 
high duties, or, rather, prohibitive duties, mentioned 
above. 

“Tf because of the great wealth existing among the 
dairy interests they do not feel it necessary to cultivate 
and extend the work of their industries, there is a 
doubly good reason to advocate rearrangement of the 
tariff on. butter, eges and cheese for the purpose of 
lessening the burden to the producer. If the dairy 
interests do not concede the justice of the position of 
the consuming power it is feared that the substitutes 
for butter, which are now receiving considerable 
attention by consumers, may make further inroads 
upon the legitimate position of butter, a condition 
which is not desirable.” 


I was reminded of the utterance of the 
Vice-President of the German Reichstag the 
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other day: “I am convinced that the era of 
high tariff on the Continent is approaching its 
end owing to its inconveniences being more 
and more felt." Well, there, then, was one of 
the answers, the most common one, to the ques- 
tion, “Why are my butter and eggs so high 
and how can I get them lower 2” 

To my question, “Why has my meat gone 
up forty-five per cent. in five years?" I was 
more apt to get, "Food-Shortage and Cold 
Storage!” I found great feeling against the 
Chicago packers. I remember one little 
butcher telling me in October that he knew 
beef was being stored and made to seem scarce 
in order to put up the price. ‘Abolish cold 
storage and my! wouldn't you see prices 
slump!" was a common remark of the rather 
more ignorant butcher. In this connection 
I may add that in an article the other day 
the Wall Street Journal declared that the 
butcher and the packer were tarred with the 
same brush. It says: “Combinations among 
retailers to maintain the price of meat, vege- 
tables and other perishable commodities are 
matters of every-day occurrence in our large 
cities," and it added that as there seemed to 
be in America only two classes of people, the 
investigator and the investigated, why should 
not the investigator look into this one possible 
small cause and small cure for high prices? 

Other answers came to me from provision 
dealers too (besides genuine food shortage, 
the tariff and cold storage), one being the over- 
capitalization of food trusts, making it neces- 
sary for them to put up the price in order to 
cover the too large capitalization. 

How true these answers are I do not pretend 
to say; they simply reveal the causes and 
cures for high prices as existing in the mind of 
the provision dealer, and they are expressing 
themselves now very tangibly in the meat 
boycott. - 


The Answer of the Financier 


I attacked several financiers. Their answers 
were very much alike. I give one, perhaps the 
most interesting. He began by saying that 
the subject of high prices, their causes, their 
cures, was one of appalling economic depth, 
but to his mind the main reason was increased 
gold supply. He explained the process we 
are caught in thus: “There is nearly four times 
as much gold in the world as there was twelve 
years ago, hence the value of gold is probably 
depreciating, and commodities, therefore, ris- 
ing to meet this depreciation. As for wages, 
they, as usual, are failing to rise with the same 
rapidity; it is always the wage-earner that 
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gets hit." In short, the capitalist to-day is 
your busy bee, making honey or money out 
of the disparity between a rising commodity 
and an un-rising wage. He is capitalizing 
the disparity, to the hardship of the wage- 
earner and small-salaried man. Or, to be 
clearer, ‘‘a railroad raises its freight rates to 
correspond with the diminishing value of 
gold, but does not raise wages accordingly, 
and then capitalizes the difference." 


“ He will take who has the power 
And he will keep who can.” 


“The capitalist has taken; and the striker is 
too often only a man trying to get his share 
in the process of a rising commodity as against 
a depreciating gold value.” 

All this came from a capitalist, and was, 
to my mind, to his credit. *'However," he 
added, “the subject is of appalling economic 
depth, and all I have given you is what seems 
to me cause number one—increased gold 


supply!” 

I may add that I later heard Organized 
Labor approach the subject of “The Cost of 
Living and Why." The trusts got most of 
the blame in this case, and then sporadic 
reasons, such as ‘‘automobiles are the matter, 
each man putting up his commodity to get 
the money to buy an automobile," but at 
the end the chairman rose and gently ex- 
plained to his excited audience that he had 
come to feel that gold was the primary cur- 
rency and that its increase was the cause of the 
rise in prices. They listened to him with 
reverence, and I sat there impressed with the 
power to educate, to bring light, where men 
are organized. In a recent morning's paper I 
read that John Kirby, Jr., President of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, makes ‘The 
Labor Trust” the biggest trust of all, and most 
responsible for high prices. At this meeting 
there was apparently no chairman to lift the 
burden from the trusts to increased gold supply, 
as there was at the meeting of organized labor. 

It was some time after this that I asked a 
real estate agent, «Why are my butter and eggs 
so high?" "This man was a great reader and 
he mingled real estate and much reading in a 
way that was almost amusing. *'Your butter 
and your eggs,” he said, “аге high and they 
are going higher owing to the rise in land 
values." And then he launched forth with 
the following harangue: ''Do you realize," 
he said, “that we are entering upon a new 
era in history? Do you realize that since time 
was there has always been land to the west 
where a man could go when conditions became 
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too congested, and regain his economic inde- 
pendence? But when civilization reached the 
Pacific Coast that era in history was closing 
in. We are entering upon a land-filled-up 
world, and the rise in Western land values 
shows it. A thousand dollars an acre tells the 
story, and the slowly appreciating land values 
here in the East tells the same story too. It 
stands to reason if land, from being nothing 
an acre, goes up to $1,000 an acre, the products 
of the land rise too.” 

This rising of land values, he told us, had 
made him very thoughtful. We have 85,- 
000,000 people now to live off this land; in 1950 
we bid fair to have 200,000,000—and the land 
is pretty well filled up now. Sometimes he 
fancied that society would have to reorganize 
itself to meet these brand-new land conditions, 
but just how he did not know. It might be the 
hard times ahead would bring about socialism, 
public ownership of necessities and those 
necessities doled out to a sobered and obedient 
citizen, but personally he could not see the 
individualizing American socialized. 

There was a curious bit of imagining that 
had come to him lately through the reading 
of an Eastern poem. It was a fact that trade, 
that had always moved westward, had sud- 
denly begun to move the other way round, 
that is, eastward, from China to America. 
Now, trade carries with it thought-habits; it 
was curious that just as we were entering a 
land-filled-up era of history, trade was bringing 
to us the thought-habits of a people who long 
ago had to readjust life to a land-scarce, food- 
scarce world. They did it by becoming 
Buddhist philosophers; unable to get the 
material, they turned to the ideal. The phi- 
losophy of the East, he declared, was economic; 
it was the Eastern way of meeting the problem 
of a land-filled-up, food-scarce world. 

I had to leave him still talking, mingling 
much reading with real estate, Buddhism and 
a thousand dollars an acre. 


Answer of a Mill Owner 


My next attack was on a mill owner, a 


man of the widest experience in our American 
life. He was fresh from Gary, Illinois, and 
full of the subject himself. But before I give 
his reasons, please notice what a variety of 
causes and cures for high prices we are amassing 
the tariff, cold storage, over-capitalization, 
increased gold supply, increased demand, in- 
creased land values, and greatly increased stand- 
ards of living. Now for still another reason. 

“The tariff is a wrong economic trail," 
said the mill owner. “It has made the manu- 
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facturing of luxuries and mill life too popular 
for the real health of the nation; it, combined 
with other causes, has carried us too far from 
the soil. It has made us get rich quick, but 
it will not keep us rich forever. Wealth comes 
out of the soil. There is your real mother. 
And how, if you please, are the American 
people treating this mother of a nation's 
health and wealth?" He then proceeded to 
draw the following picture of America. ‘In 
the East," he said, ** we have left the land to the 
ne'er-do-well; in the West we have given our 
land, our forests, everything, to men without 
vision, who have robbed one set of fields only 
to go on and rob the next. All this in the face 
of an ever-increasing demand and a lately de- 
creasing supply! Never were such a near- 
sighted set of spendthrifts as this American 
people! And where are our men of power," 
said the mill-owner, “ће men with the brains to 
cherish and conserve our soil and its gifts ? These 
short-sighted creatures are just as far from the 
soil as they can get; they are down in our big 
centers, manipulating the wealth that the brains 
of their forbears has created. Too much city life 
is the matter, too much capitalizing of wealth 
and not enough creating of it. 'Two great 
potencies have got to meet again, the soil and 
the brain of man; that alone can give us our 
great need, oceans of grain, grain that in its 
abundance defies all storagedom and manipu- 
lation. 

“This country can be saved only by rapid 
conservation, especially the conservation of 
its land. Agriculture must become a god!” 

There we add another explanation—too 
much city life, back to the soil! 

Other reasons too were given me, such as the 
general extravagance, the billion-dollar habit 
of mind of the American people. “Тһе 
Frenchman,” said a banker to me, ‘‘no matter 
how rich he is still goes on thinking in*pennies. 
The American thinks in billions!” That is 
certainly true enough. I myself was in Eng- 
land all summer, and I must say it was a relief 
to be in a land where nobody was ashamed to 
economize. 

Again, in my hunt for reasons and cures for 
high prices, I often found people in a perfect 
maze, and left in a maze myself. I remember 
a New Hampshire farmer who sent his milk to 
New York. All he got for his milk chilled 
and set down for transportation at the rail- 
road was three cents a quart. He knew they 
sold it in New York for twelve cents. “Now, 
what I want to know is, who gets those profits 2" 
Back in his mind seemed to be the idea that 
the Boston and Maine Railroad was somehow 
doing him out of his lawful earnings, but 
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his daughter said that it was the trusts; they 
were over-capitalized and that kept prices up. 
Mr. So-and-So down at the bank had told her so. 

I left them, as I left a good many of the people 
with whom I talked, angry with somebody or 
something for taking away their profits, a 
little vague, but none the less angry. There 
certainly is a need, let me say right here, for 
explanation to everybody on this most vital 
question, a need for economic teaching that 
shall clear the air and spread the causes over 
reasons natural as well as artificial. 

The conclusion that was forced on me was 
that for some reason or other we are really in 
food shortage. A milk contractor gave me a 
salient proof of this. He told me that when 
milk was five and six cents a quart, they used 
to have great trouble in getting enough be- 
cause there was not enough profit in it to 
induce the farmer to raise the milk. But when 
milk rose to nine and ten cents, the contractor 
said to himself, *Now there will be no more 
milk scarcity because-now the farmer can make 
such a profit that he will flood the market." 
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But to his surprise milk grew even scarcer at 
nine cents than it had been at five. “Grain 
was the trouble," said my friend. ‘It Was so 
high that even with milk at nine cents a 
quart the farmer could not make a profit." 

“And why is grain so high?” I said to my- 
self. *''Is it the tariff, is it the trusts—labor 
trust or business trust? Is it the increased 
gold supply, or is it the rise in land values? 
Isit the growth in population, is it cold storage? 
Or, still again, is it our foolish extravagance, or 
is it too much city life, too much manipulating 
of wealth and not enough creating of it?” 

The answer must come, but it is in the 
future. In the meantime I withdrew from 
my hunt for the causes and cures for high 
prices feeling sure of two points: that the 
great need of this country is seers, economic 
seers who work not for to-day's pocket but 
for the children of to-morrow, and that whata 
housekeeper can do to help on the coming of 
those men of power who shall be seers is to 
teach the men around her personal honesty 
and the women around her ¢hrift. 


OPEN 


HOUSE 


By WITTER BYNNER 


BUILT mv being stone bv stone 
With windows and with doors; 
But soon a ghostly company 
Was traversing the floors 
As in a house thev long had known, 
Its old proprietors. 


“Tt is not yours,” said one to me 
And one to him, “Nor yours!” — 

Until, extending stone by stone 
Its windows and its doors, 

I built my being wide and free, 
Their house and mine—and yours. 


` 


HEAP, wholesome entertainment for 
the masses." This has a pleasing, 
genial, encouraging sound. For 
years it has been the slogan of the 

vaudeville managers. A decade ago, in the 
days before vaudeville had become the wide- 
spread, thoroughly organized business ma- 
chine that it is to-day, this styleof entertain- 
ment had something like a clear title to the 
motto it then adopted and which it has ever 
since been widely advertising. But times have 
changed. 

“Cheap, wholesome entertainment for the 
people?" Cheap it certainly is, and it grows 
cheaper daily, though its cost to the purchaser 
has steadily been growing higher. “A cheap 
thing is always dear," savs an old saw. No 
cheap thing in the line of entertainment was 
ever dearer than the vaudeville show of to-day. 
Nobody ever paid more for less value than the 
man who buvs a ticket admitting him to the 
contemporary vaudeville theatre. 

But this fact is of comparatively slight im- 
portance. ‘The patrons of vaudeville, at least 
the adult patrons, know full well by this time 
the intellectual quality of the entertainment 
they are going to get for their money (fifty 
cents for the best seats if a matinée, one 
dollar if an evening performance, at least in 
the so-called first-class New York vaudeville 
theatres). If they think they get value re- 
ceived it is perhaps their business and nobodv's 
else. No, the chief indictment against the 
vaudeville of to-day consists in this fact: Vaude- 
ville, in the last five or six vears, has done more 
to corrupt, vitiate and degrade public taste in 
matters relating to the stage than all other in- 
fluences put together. To persons unfamiliar 
with the quality of vaudeville now current this 
statement may seem extreme. To intelligent 
persons who take the trouble to inform them- 
selves it will appear but a mild indictment. 
Any vaudeville actor with the least claim to 
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intelligence or cultivation—and there are still a 
few of them—will, if certain that his confidence 
will be respected, substantiate this statement. 
Indeed, a vaudeville entertainer of international 
repute, who has made repeated visits to this 
country and who is now appearing here, ex- 
presses the opinion that in the last few years 
the quality of his audiences in this country, 
their capacity for appreciating the finer, subtler 
things of dramatic art, has decreased by at 
least fifty per cent. 

No less a personage than Yvette Guilbert. 
an artist of the first rank if vaudeville ever had 
one, has recently had a disastrous experience 
in this country which is very much to the point. 
Moreover, on departing she delivered herself 
of some observations not at all complimentary 
to vaudeville managers. These observations 
are perhaps not pertinent to this discussion. 
But Mme. Guilbert’s experience with her 
American audiences are decidedly to the point. 

Some thirteen or fourteen years ago, when 
this French singer appcared in this country for 
the first time, she made her début at Koster 
and Bial’s music hall in West Thirty-fourth 
Street. This theatre was the leading vaude- 
ville hall of the Tenderloin. Its audiences 
could scarcely have been considered cultivated. 
They included all classes, of course, yet perhaps 
it would not be unfair to describe them as 
“sporty.” Certainly they were not the sort 
of audiences which an artist would have chosen 
above all others for the presentation of any par- 
ticularly subtle, delicate form of entertainment. 
Before this audience Mme. Guilbert appeared, 
singing entirely in French. Her success was 
immediate and prolonged, even with that ter- 
rible song, “La Glu.” “La Glu” tells of a 
man whose mistress demanded of him his 
mother’s heart. The infatuated one killed his 
mother and was bearing her quivering heart to 
his inamorata when he stumbled and fell, 
whereupon the mother’s heart inquired ten- 
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derly, **Didst thou hurt thyself, my son?” Yet 
these ‘‘sporty” audiences comprehended and 
were deeply moved even by this terrible, gro- 
tesquely horrible but moving song, sung as it 
could be sung by no one but Mme. Guilbert. 

Last autumn Mme. Guilbert came again to 
this country. She opened her American en- 


gagement at an uptown vaudeville temple 
which makes a strong bid to be considered a 
“family” theatre. If anything, she was a finer 
artist than when she was last here. Yet her 
very first audience listened to her at first in 
cold silence, then with titters, and in the end 
practically laughed her off the stage. With 
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succeeding audiences she had no better success, 
though she sang some songs in easily compre- 
hensible English, and the upshot of it was that 
Mme. Guilbert ended her tour abruptly and 
departed for France, vowing she would never 


return, But before her departure she gave a 

scries of matinées at a first-class Broadway 

theatre (not a vaudeville house) where she de- 

lighted large and highly enthusiastic audiences 

with programs of old balladry which were 

unique, which convinced her auditors that here 
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was an artist rare indeed, and which will never 
be forgotten by anybody who heard them. 
The fact of the matter is that Mme. Guil- 
bert’s vaudeville audiences found it difficult to 
comprehend what she was trying to do and were 
too intellectually lazy even to try to under- 
stand anything that did not lie immediately up- 
on the surface. Their minds had been so long 
drugged by such a wealth of cheap and obvious 
entertainment—comic jugglers who fall down 
stairs in fifty different ways, brazen-voiced 
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singers who bawl about coming home drunk, 
and others of that ilk—that they had lost the 
faculty of thinking. They were forced either 
to admit their stupidity by silence or to ridicule 
what they could not understand. ‘They chose 
the latter alternative. 

The greatest peril of vaudeville lies in its 
previous good reputation. The ‘‘cheap and 
wholesome” slogan has been so well advertised 
by the vaudeville dealers and so innocently 
swallowed by those who ought to know better 


that fathers and husbands have come to take 
it for granted that any vaudeville show in a 
“first-class” theatre is a perfectly safe enter- 
tainment for the women and children of their 


families. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Indeed, a somewhat objectionably wide 
experience with vaudeville bills has convinced 
the writer that a vaudeville show, especially in 
the ‘‘first-class” houses, that does not con- 
tain at least one number that is calculated 
to make a decent woman deeply ashamed of 
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her presence in that theatre, is about as rare as 
snow in Panama. 

There was a time, it is true, in the days be- 
fore vaudeville had developed its present 
money-making capacities, when this was not 
the case. In those days vaudeville was both 
cheap and wholesome. A good deal of it was 
not especially elevating, it is true, but it was all 
harmless. All vaudeville acts were carefully 
scrutinized before being presented to an audi- 
ence, and any suggestive line or questionable 
exhibition was promptly and sternly sup- 
pressed. Mr. B. F. Keith, the great pioneer 
vaudeville manager, was especially strict in this 
regard, and the others followed his example. 

Those days have passed. Nowadays it is 
anything to get a laugh or a shock. The only 
limit is what the police will allow, and the police 
apparently draw the line only at indecent 
physical exhibitions, and not always there. The 
far more pernicious evil of suggestive songs and 
lewd, lascivious jests goes quite unheeded by the 
authorities. It is a fact that if your wife or 
your daughter goes to a vaudeville theatre at 
the present time the chances are at least seventy- 


five in a hundred that she will hear some jest’ 


or some song that reeks of the barroom or 
worse. If any personal acquaintance were to 
tell such a story or sing such a song in her 
presence you would knock him down and kick 
him out of the house. Is it any recommen- 
dation to you that this song is sung in your 
wife’s hearing by a man in burnt cork, a weird 
dress suit and a tattered straw hat? 

To come down to particulars: There is a 
song called **The Cubanola Glide." It is in 
itself a harmless enough example of the cake- 
walk song. Neither the words nor the music 
are objectionable, though both are silly. The 
song is often sung in vaudevillein a perfectly 
harmless manner. But there is one team, re- 
cently seen in one of the Broadway vaudeville 
theatres, a ‘‘first-class” house, mind you, one 
of whose members sings this song and accom- 
panies it with a dance so suggestive and so 
reeking with implied indecency that it is an in- 
sult to any respectable woman who happens to 
hear it, nor can any decent man hear it without 
a longing to leap upon the stage and punch the 
fellow who sings it and the stage manager who 
allows him to do it. 

In the month of January last there appeared 
at a vaudeville theatre in the heart of the New 
York Tenderloin, not far from Broadway and 
Forty-second Street, a theatre of the ''first- 
class" whereall the most expensive and popular 
vaudeville acts appear, and where many of 
them are first seen, a ‘‘black-face comedian” 
called Al Jolson. This is a man with a lusty, 
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not unpleasant voice and a great fund of 
physical vitality. He came out and told a few 
stories and sang a few songs. This was the 
dainty and delicate refrain of one of his pleasing 
ballads: 


Love vour neighbor as yourself... 
But leave his wife alone, ! 
Or else that neighbor mav get w ise 
And try to win your own. 
With fifty men I'd trust my wife, 
But with just one? Not on your life. 


Encouraged by the reception of this chaste 
lyric, Jolson went on to dizzier heights by add- 
ing a song about a girl who went to a vaudeville 
show and fell under the influence of a profes- 
sional hypnotist. She met him after the show 
and he went home with her. The refrain of 
the song described the love-making that fol- 
lowed. The thing was frankly filthy, and was 
so accepted by the audience. There is in every 
audience a certain percentage that may be 
counted on to greet evil suggestion with en- 
thusiasm. On this occasion that percentage 
laughed uproariously and applauded wildly. 


. When Jolson came out to respond with an en- 


core he frankly and proudly admitted in so 
many words that he had just sung a filthy 
song. The band, as he came out, again struck 
up the opening bars of the ballad aout the 
hypnotist. 

"No," said Jolson, with mock — 
“that’s dirty. Don’t play that." More laugh- 
ter from the audience. ‘‘Ah-ha!” cried Jol- 
son delightedly, ‘‘that’s what you want. I 
knew you wanted that. I'd ought to have 
opened with that.” 

Now your wife might have been in that au- 
dience. She might have heard that song. She 
couldn’t have expected it and she couldn’t have 
escaped it had she been present. What would 
have been her sensations and yours—if she 
dared tell you? Remember, the theatre where 
this happened is a ''first-class" one. The 
players heard and seen there go all over the 
country. Al Jolson is coming to your town, 
wherever it is, if he hasn't been there yet— 
Jolson and all his kind. a 

The Salome dancers have; it# true, become 
things of the past, but only because tlie public 
has tired of them. The “Apache dance” has 
succeeded them. This Parisian importation 
has but recently embarked upon its American 
travels. It is sensational. That’s enough for 
the vaudeville manager. In its metropolitan 
setting the dance was candidly sensual, loath- 
some, bestial, and it was accompanied, at 
least in the piece called “Ma Gosse,” with 
speeches shockingly descriptive of the most de- 
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graded form of commerce in the world—the 
trade in women. 

“This remarkable young woman's offering is 
said to be the spiciest sketch yet attempted in 
vaudeville,” wrote the press agent of a ‘‘first- 
class? New York vaudevillehouse last January, 
regarding a forthcoming act at his theatre. O! 
B. F. Keith! where are you and what are you do- 
ing! How well you know what you'd have done 
to that press agent and that “remarkable young 
woman" fifteen years ago. This same "'re- 
markable young woman” was also described as 
being *bedecked with over $100,000 worth of 
diamonds and precious stones and gorgeous 
gowns calculated to display her Junoesque 
charms"—an illuminating picture of the es- 
timate placed by vaudeville managers upon the 
taste of the public which they serve—upon the 
taste they have degraded and are trving still 
further to degrade until it reaches the level of 
the gutter, which, to be sure, is not far to go. 

The same ‘remarkable young woman,” 
further described by the temperate press agent 
as “the most beautiful woman in the world," is 
as a matter of fact possessed of neither personal 
beauty, nor charm, nor the least professional 
skill. She cannot sing, she cannot dance, she 
cannot act, though she tries with superb assur- 
ance to do all three. What she does on the 
stage is too silly to interest the intelligent, and 
too dull to attract the vulgar. Yet she is one 
of the best advertised of all vaudeville stars. 
Anything, say the vaudeville managers, will 
draw audiences, if you make enough noise 
about it. 

It would be possible to go on indefinitely 
citing instances of the vulgarity and worse 
which obtain to-day upon the vaudeville stage, 
not, remember, in obscure and “low” music 
halls among the submerged slums, but in the 
“first-class,” “standard” vaudeville theatres. 
There are, to be sure, very many perfectly harm- 
less, if not particularly edifying, vaudeville acts 
—many in which an intelligent person may not 
be ashamed to find amusement. And there 
are a few, a very few, really high-class artists 
worthy of a place in any company—enter- 
tainers like Cecilia Loftus, Vesta Tilley, Albert 
Chevalier, Harry Lauder, Grace Hazard, 
Cressy and Dane. 

But the lamentable fact is that if you send 
your wife or your daughter to a vaudeville per- 
formance to-day you subject them to a high 


that. 
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degree of probability that somewhere on the 
bill something will be sung, or said, or done, 
that ought to win a thrashing for the man 
who sings, or says, or does it. It may be said 
that there are certain plays on the legitimate 
stage that aren't all they should be. True; 
but in those cases it is perfectly easy to inform 
oneself in advance. In vaudeville you can 
never tell beforehand just what is going to 
happen. 

If the indiscriminate and wholesale denun- 
ciation that certain well-meaning persons аге 
in the habit of flinging at the stage as a whole 
were aimed at the vaudeville stage in particular, 
thoughtful and sane observers who have an 
interest in genuine dramatic art might find 
themselves more in accord with those who hurl 
the lightnings of their wrath. “Cheap and 
wholesome entertainment for the people!" 
What a pleasant sound it has and what a 
wealth of evil suggestion and vulgarity it 
hides! 

Every reader of the comic papers is familiar 
with the series of caricatures that picture the 
development of a harmless carrot into a pom- 
pous fat man. Vaudeville has developed like 
Once it was а lamb. Now it is a woli— 
but it still wears the lamb's clothing. 

What is to be done about it? The first thing, 
obviously, is to inculcate, as widely as may Le, 
an understanding of vaudeville's real charac- 
ter. Once this is accomplished, the falling off 
in attendance at the vaudeville theatres will be 
so pronounced that the managers will be com- 
pelled to seek the cause and, having found it. 
to remove it. Owners of newspapers which 
review vaudeville performances should instruct 
their reviewers to condemn objectionable 
features unsparingly. This may make trouble 
in the advertising department, but, if the news- 
papers only knew it, the theaters need them far 
more than they need the newspapers, as the 
result of frankness and independence will show. 
If it were generally realized by persons of 
authority the country over that no refined or 
gentle person can visit a vaudeville house with- 
out running the risk of encountering the ribald- 
ry and atmosphere of the corner barroom, it is 
incredible that a widespread protest would not 
be made and, after protest, decisive action. 
Censorship has an unpleasant sound, but, ii it 
was ever needed, the vaudeville stage stands in 
need of it to-day. 
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Worme made a wry face and belabored 

the bench with his gavel, as Walter 

Hawkins, Bailiff Jim Beebe’s lawyer 
cousin, strode jauntily into the courtroom 
after whisking open the magistrate’s pri- 
vate and inviolate entrance in the rear. 
(The public gained access to the Finville 
police court via the cellar under the post 
office, it being part of the dignity of the 
“ermine” to usurp the only doorway on the 
floor level.) 

“Order in ther court!” thundered Justice 
Worme into the drumming stillness of the 
narrow, improvised tribunal. 

“Order in ther court!” duplicated Bailiff 
Beebe in startled echo, rapping the floor with 
his staff. Adult and juvenile Finville sat in 
close and decorous array on the long benches, 
for the moment dividing eager and puzzled 
glances between the forbidding countenance 
of the magistrate and the sunny, smiling face 
of the young man in white flannels and scarlet 
Windsor tie. 
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“Good morning, Your Honor,” said At- 
torney Hawkins, dropping his elbow non- 
chalantly on the battered bench. “I trust I 
find you in perfect health, sir.” 

The Court glared at the serene dandy in 
speechless disapproval. His rumpled beard 
bristled and two tiny spots burned on his 
leathery cheeks. Suddenly he slammed open 
“The Homemade Lawyer” and twiddled the 
pages of the great tome savagely. Having 
worked off some of his surcharged feelings, 
and still ignoring the presence of the placid 
young man, he turned upon Bailiff Beebe and 
sputtered: 

“Whar’s that slower-’n-molasses Constable 
Picket an’ his pris’ner? Ef he don’t keep his 
ficial "pintments better’n this Pll take his 
shield offen him an' give it to Bob Pebbles. 
What's he think this treebunal is—a stuffed 
bird mu-ze-um ?” 

* He's a-comin’ down the road now, Jedge," 
spoke up the bailiff quickly, “with Dan’l 
Dingle roped to him like you ordered.” 

“And by the way, Justice Worme," said 
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" THE LONG, SINEWY HAND OF CONSTABLE PICKET REACHED DOWN AND 
PLUCKED HIM BY THE SHOULDER” 


young Hawkins in his most unctuous tones, 
“Mr. Dingle has retained me as his counsel 
in this case. He was so low-spirited over his 
arrest, and in view of the fact that the com- 
plainant, Mrs. Dingle, is your cousin, I sug- 
gested to him that, though I knew Your 
Honor would not allow a mere consanguinary 
relationship to sway your judgment, he might 
need a little legal assistance in presenting his 
defense.” 

The Finville magistrate snapped back in his 
chair, the picture of wrath. Suddenly he 
lurched forward and said with terrific em- 
phasis of manner: 

“ Looker here, Walt Hawkins, Dan’! Dingle’s 
got no money to squander on ly-yers.” 

“І should say he ain't"' came from the 
rear of the courtroom in shrill, aggressive 
tones, as a big-framed, florid-cheeked young 
woman sprang firmly to her feet and stamped 
forward. 

The young attorney turned toward the ap- 
"proaching petticoated thundercloud with his 
most ingratiating smile and made a low 
obeisance. 

“Mrs. Dingle, I believe. Good morning." 

* Mrs. Hannah Worme Dingle, young fel- 
ler," burst in vinegary accents from the tightly 
drawn lips of the ominous-looking female, as 
she halted before the bench and bent her arms 
akimbo. 


“Mrs. Hannah Worme Dingle,” Walter 
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Hawkins. corrected, bowing 
again. “Allow me to assure 
you, madame, that I have 
tendered my services to your 
husband, the defendant, 
gratis. I consider the ex- 
perience I gain in trying 
issues of criminal fact and 
law before Justice of the 
Peace Worme as ample pay- 
ment for my humble serv- 
ices." 

The compliment was not 
entirely lost upon the vener- 
able jurist, who shut one eye 
quizzically and glared less 
fiercely out of the other upon 
the young attorney. 

Walter Hawkins, who was 
spending his first vacation 
since admittance to the 
Syracuse bar at the home 
of his cousin, Bailiff Beebe, 
said gravely, with another 
inclination of his head to- 
ward Mrs. Dingle: *I un- 
derstand, madame, that you 
are the complainant in this case." 

“You jes’ bet I am," Mrs. Dingle snapped 
him up. “Am ly-yer or no ly-yer I’m goin’ 
to make him wisht he'd read over them mar- 
riage vows о! his keen an’ keerful. Jes’ wait 
till he gits in here. Pll give him a layin’ out 
he'll remember till his hair's whiter nor it is 
now. My both hands is itchin' to git at his 
collar," and the complainant commenced to 
rol up her sleeves in a manner that made 
even the amazingly tall and muscular Bailiff 
Beebe turn pale and glance about a little 
wildly. 

But the threatening act of the village ama- 
zon had a different effect upon the Court, who 
threw himself forward in his chair and said 
with a volume of emphasis that rattled the 
window-panes: 

* Don't you lay your hands on him in this 
here court, Hannah Worme Dingle. Cousin 
or no cousin you got to act legal an’ peaceful. 
Dan'l Dingle has got rights in this township 
as a votin' poll-taxed citizen that has got to 
be purtected, an’ ef you accused him о” mur- 
derin’ you, he's gotter be held innercent till it’s 
proved ag’in him.” 

The complainant gazed blankly upon her 
relative for a moment and then smiled scorn- 
fully. A retort was framing on her lips when 
the bald head of Constable Picket sprouted 
suddenly through the cellar hatchway and his 
slim, gangling figure rose up into the room. 
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The head of Daniel Dingle next appeared: 
first a shock of upstanding tow hair, then a 
peaked, freckled face from which there looked 
out two large, watery blue eyes. There was 
a hunted furtiveness in the pale eyes as they 
popped into view and swept the courtroom. 
The moment they descried the formidable 
bulk of Hannah Worme Dingle the head 
halted abruptly in its ascent through the 
hatchway. 

It was manifest in every visible feature of 
Daniel Dingle that he was contemplating re- 
treat, when the long, sinewy hand of Constable 
Picket reached down and plucked him by the 
shoulder, whereupon the defendant in the 
case of Dingle vs. Dingle emerged from the 
cellarway with fluttering legs. 

* Whar's my ly-yer?" he gasped faintly as 
his feet found the floor Young Hawkins, 
stepping in front of Mrs. Dingle, called out 
cheerily: 

“Here I am, Mr. Dingle. Everything is all 
right. Step right over to this side of the bench." 

The tow-headed little Finvillian almost 
rushed to the side of his counsel. 

“А pretty-lookin’ specimen he is!" sniffed 
the complainant, contemptuously. “ Why——" 

But a bang of Justice 
Worme's gavel cut her short. 

* Hannah Worme Dingle," 
said the Court shrilly, “git 
into that there witness chair 
an' state your case ag'in 
Dan'lDingle. You're com- 
plainin’ ag’in him fer a-band’- 
ment, desertin’ an’ non-sup- 
port. Them’s ther charges you 
swore to in ther complaint 
I give Constable Picket.” 

“Do you hear that, рап? 
Dingle?" cried the little de- 
fendant's buxom spouse over 
her shoulder as she climbed 
upon the soap-box dais and 
plumped down into the wit- 
ness chair. 

“Hannah Worme Dingle,” 
exploded Justice · Могте, 
“state your case ag’in ther 
pris’ner an’ cut out them 
s’perflus remarks. Did he 
a-bandon your bed an’ 
board ?” 

“Every man, woman an’ 
child in Finville knows he 
done it," responded Mrs. 
Dingle with emphasis. 

“I object to the form of 
the answer, Your Honor,” 
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interposed Attorney Hawkins, laying his hand 
on the shoulder of his trembling client. 
“The prisoner,” he ran on, “is not charged 
with abandoning every man, woman and child 
in Finville. The witness should state clearly 
when, where and how Mr. Dingle deserted her. 
I know that Your Honor is a stickler for 
facts and, therefore, I take this liberty to 
interrupt." 

“When, where an’ how did Dan’l Dingle 
quit your bed an’ board, Hannah?” snorted 
the magistrate. 

Mrs. Dingle bounced a little in her chair. 
Her ample bosom heaved violently. Stretch- 
ing out her arm and leveling an accusing 
finger at the prisoner, she said: 

“Не quit me, his legal an’ wedded wife, on 
the day Martha Jones had twins, an’ I ain’t 
seen hair nor hide on him sinct.” 

“Will you kindly state on what day of the 
week and month the Jones twins were born?” 
young Hawkins asked softly. 

“Ask ther mother о” them twins yerself," 
retorted the witness. "She's on ther back 
bench along of her grandfather, Caleb Jones, 
though if I was her I'd tell yer it was none o' 
yer dinged business." 


"'THEM TWINS WAS BORN ON MONDAY, THER SECOND O' MAY, JEDGE, 
AN’ ONE O' THEM IS NAMED MAY AN' THER OTHER MABEL. THEY'S 
BOTH GIRLS'"" 
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“At this rate, Justice Worme,” said the 
lawyer gently, “we'll never get ahead." 

The Court poised his gavel and was about 
to speak when the venerable Caleb Jones rose 
up from the rear of the courtroom and said in 
a high, piping voice: 

“Them twins was born on Monday, ther 
second o' May, Jedge, an’ one o’ them is 
named May an’ ther other Mabel. They’s 
both girls. I'll go home an’ fetch "em ef you 
needs ’em in everdence.” 

A resounding whack of the gavel was all the 
answer vouchsafed the village ancient, but it 
seemed eloquent enough, for Caleb Jones sat 
down with supernatural suddenness. 

Thereupon the magistrate lurched back in 
his seat and growled: “Ther crime allegated 
ag’in Dan’l Dingle was committed on May 
ther second. Go on, Hannah, an’ make it 
plain that ther pris’ner went off by hisself an’ 
wasn’t stole outer his bed an’ board. Mebbe 
Dan'l's ly-yer kin prove he was kidnapped 
offen ther front porch.” 

Mrs. Dingle permitted a shadowy smile to 
soften the ferocity of her expression. Then 
she said: 

“Dan’l Dingle not on’y lit out from home 
on his own legs an’ arms, but with his hull 
body. He dove into Oneida Lake an’ swum 
off. He was side-paddlin’ when I last seen 
him. Ef there was any kidnappin’ done it 
was done by a lamper eel.” 

This sprightly sally from the witness chair 
provoked such an outburst of mirth in the 
courtroom that Bailiff Beebe was compelled 
to create a diversion by rapping a dozen small 
heads with his staff, the Court meanwhile 
drumming furiously with his gavel. 

Mrs. Dingle’s smile of triumph spread until 
her grim countenance looked almost pleasant, 
but she set her jaws firmly when her hus- 
band’s counsel asked with studied urbanity: 

“Do you recall, Mrs. Dingle, whether or 
not the defendant went willingly into the lake? 
I mean—was any external force applied to ac- 
celerate his immersion ?" 

“J mighter laid a finger onto him,” rejoined 
the witness tartly. “I ain't sayin’ as I didn't. 
But I never told him to go wallowin’ off into 
Oneida Lake an' hide hisself away in the home 
o' that female, Mirandy Dingle, his maw." 

* You allege, then, that he wantonly and 
wilfully deserted you?” 

“Wal, he swum off with his own nat’ral 
arms an’ legs, didn’t he? I guess them legs 
an’ arms о’ his don't work none lessen he 
wishes it onto 'em." Again there returned 
the scornful smile of triumph on Mrs. Dingle's 
lips. 
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“And,” said the young lawyer, “I presume 
you besought him to return home?" 

The witness quite lifted herself clear of the 
chair in her bounce of indignation. 

* Wal, I should say I didn't," she cried, 
gradually settling back into her belligerent 
pose. "I guess you take me fer somethin' 
'riginal an’ peculiar, young man. Ain't I 
Рап? Dingle's lawful an’ wedded wife what 
he’s lit out from an’ left to starve herself ter 
death?” Emotion stifled the complainant 
and she could only glare. 

“You don’t appear to have starved yourself 
severely, Mrs. Dingle,” said young Hawkins 
pleasantly. “Furthermore, I understand that 
when Mr. Dingle married you he transferred 
all his property in your name.” 

“He warn’t fit to look arter it hisself,” 
shrilled the witness. “He ain’t never been 
strong in his wits.” 

“T guess I warn’t when I married you,” 
Daniel Dingle ventured ever so faintly, as he 
slipped entirely behind his counsel. 

* What's that? What's that?” shouted the 
Court, making a funnel of his hand behind 
his ear. 

“The prisoner says,” spoke up Attorney 
Hawkins, “that he admits the truth of his 
wife’s statement.” 

“He admits ther charge, eh?” snorted the 
magistrate. 

“Not at all, Your Honor. He merely con- 
curs in the complainant’s statement that he 
was slightly non compos mentis at the time he 
led her to the hymeneal altar.” 

Justice Worme opened his mouth several 
times to speak. Не pawed the pages of “ Тһе 
Homemade Lawyer” desperately for a few 
minutes and then managed to gasp out, level- 
ing his remarks over young Hawkins’ head: 

“Jim Beebe, you tell this here young rela- 
tion о” yourn that furin languages don’t go in 
this here treebunal." 

Daniel Dingle's counsel bowed meekly and, 
waving back the sputtering bailiff, he said: 

* [ most humbly beg Your Honor's pardon." 

“You better had," rapped out Justice 
Worme. Then, snapping about in his chair 
toward Mrs. Dingle, he said incisively: 

“Go on, Hannah, an’ state the partikelers 
о” how Dan’l Dingle larruped out an’ went 
swimmin’ off in ther lake.” 

The witness contracted her brows, moistened 
her lips several times and related: 

“When Dan’l come home from ther store I 
asked him for ther change from ther dime I 
give him that mornin’ to buy a cake о’ yeast 
with. ‘There was on’y a nickel,’ he sez, ‘an’ 
I spent it.’ 
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“You spent it, hey!’ sez I. ‘Yes, I spent 
it; he shouted at me, lookin’ ugly an’ makin’ 
motions with his fists. I thought he was 
a-goin’ ter strike me, an undefenseless woman 
an’ his own wedded wife. So I grabbed him 
gentle by the collar an’ pulled him up short. 
He was breathin’ heavy an’ lookin’ like a wolf, 
an’ as he breathed out at me I knew what he’d 
gone an’ done with that nickel. So I shook 
him a little an’ said: 5 | 

**Dan!l Dingle, you been down іп that rum 
hole о’ Tom Loney's. You're drunk, Dan’! 
Dingle,’ I tol’ him. ‘Come over to ther 
pump, yer wretch,’ sez I, meanin’ ter cool off 
his head an' sober him up like any wife 
oughter. 

* But at that, Jedge Worme, he git's violent, 
an’ ther next thing I know he's swimmin’ 
away in ther lake." 

The witness sat up rigidly and folded her 
hands in her lap. Her little black eyes 
blinked defiantly. 

“Ts that all, Mrs. Dingle?” asked the young 
lawyer softly. 

“АШ” ejaculated the complainant, her 
bosom rising angrily. "Ain't et ernuff, fer 
ther land’s sake? Mebbe yer’d like ter have 
had him murder me. Like as not he would 
ef I'd been like some o' ther narrer-chested 
Dingles in his family." 

* [ hardly think Mr. Dingle capable of such 
barbarity," said Attorney Hawkins sweetly. 
* However, madame, if you have concluded, 
will you kindly state so to the Court." 

* You ain't left out anything, Hannah?" 
asked Justice Worme anxiously. ; 

“I reckon I’ve made out my case ag’in him, 
Jed,” responded Mrs. Dingle. “Let him 
deny them words o’ mine ef he dares,” and 
with that the complainant sprang up from her 
chair and returned to her place on the front 
bench. 

“T suppose, Your Honor, the defendant 
may’ have a hearing now,” said Counsellor 
Hawkins affably. “But before I put him on 
the stand I will make the customary motion to 
dismiss the complaint on the ground of in- 
sufficient and unsupported evidence.” 

The Finville magistrate totally ignored the 
motion, turned “The Homemade Lawyer” 
upside down violently and said with gusty 
vehemence: 

“Hannah Worme Dingle has put it up to 
Dan’l Dingle to deny her allegations, an’ when 
he gits into ther witness chair he better be 
keerful he don’t git sent to ther Gran’ Jury 
fer perjurin’ hisself.” 

“Take the stand, Mr. Dingle,” said Lawyer 
Hawkins then, and the tow-haired little pris- 
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oner fairly leaped from where he stood to the 
witness chair, taking pains as he sat down to 
twist his head around so that his troubled gaze 
would not fall upon his wife. After he had 
taken the oath with his trembling hand rest- 
ing on the cover of “ The Homemade Lawyer” 
his attorney began: 

“Mr. Dingle, on the afternoon of May 2d 
last you swam away from the premises where 
you had up to that time resided with your 
wife, Hannah Worme Dingle? Kindly an- 
swer ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’” 

“ Yes.”’ 

* Was the water cold?” 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Dingle answered as if the monosylla- 
bles were being pumped out of him by short 
jabs on the solar plexus. 

“There had been a heavy frost that morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes.” 

“When you went into the water you had all 
your clothes on?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Had you ever gone in swimming with all 
your clothes on before ?" 

4 No.” 

“Swimming with all your clothes in icy 
water was not pleasant ?" 

“ No." 

* You would have preferred to sit cosily by 
the kitchen stove, smoking your pipe?” 

* She never let me smoke in ther house, on'y 
in ther ice shed, an' ” (The witness had 
shut his eyes and was going ahead desperately.) 

“Mr. Dingle,” interrupted young Hawkins, 
“T will request you again to reply to my ques- 
tions with a simple ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.’” 

“Answer them questions like he tells you,” 
shouted Justice Worme, with a threatening 
flourish of his gavel that caused the witness 
to duck his head as if dodging a hail of gavels. 
Mrs. Dingle actually tittered, and for the first 
time during the proceedings the grim lines of 
her mouth completely relaxed. 

When the defendant had composed himself 
in the witness chair in the gingerly manner 
you might expect in a man sitting on a very 
hot stove his lawyer continued: 

“On that eventful morning, Mr. Dingle, 
before your wife sent you to the store to pur- 
chase a cake of yeast, did you milk the cows, 
feed the pigs, wash the breakfast dishes, chop 
the kindling, give the canary its bath, get the 
eggs from the hen house, set the old Minorca 
on thirteen eggs, curry the horse, hoe the po- 
tato patch, pick a bowl of strawberries, 
sweep the kitchen, dust out the parlor and 
clean the windows?” 
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“Yes,” responded Mr. Dingle faintly. 

“While you were so engaged Mrs. Dingle 
was rocking on the front porch and watching 
her neighbor, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Pebbles, 
hang out her wash?” 

“Yes.” 

“When you had finished your little house- 
hold duties Mrs. Dingle gave you the dime to 
buy the yeast ?” 

“Yes.” 

“After you had purchased a cake of yeast 
at Ezra Black's store you had five cents left 
from the dime?” 

“Yes.” 

“You spent that five cents at Tom Loney’s 
bar for lager beer?" 

“Yes. — 

“Tt was the first glass of beer you had pur- 
chased in the three years you have been 
married ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And when you confessed how you had 
spent the money Mrs. Dingle charged you 
with being a spendthrift and a drunkard ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mrs. Dingle seized you by the hair?” 

“ Yes." 

* Holding you by the hair, she walked up 
and down the lawn with you ?" 

[1j Yes." 

* Mr. Caleb Jones was passing the house as 
Mrs. Dingle crossed the lawn with you for 
the third time?" 

“ Yes." 

With a crafty smile in his sharp gray eyes 
the young lawyer turned to the bench and said: 

* Your Honor, I would like to call Mr. 
Caleb Jones at this point." 

“Call "im, then," grunted Justice Worme. 
Young Hawkins did so, and the tall sire of 
three generations of Finville Joneses came 
forth eagerly from his seat in the rear. The 
defendant hopped out of the witness chair 
with alacrity and took up a position behind 
his counsel and within one bound of an open 
window on which he kept one eye, while the 
tail of the other held Mrs. Dingle in focus. 

* Mr. Jones," began the defendant's coun- 
sel when the octogenarian had finished ad- 
justing his teeth, “has Mr. Dingle correctly 
stated that you passed the Dingle yard on the 
morning your granddaughter's twins were 
borne” 

“T reckon,” responded the witness tremu- 
lously, dividing his attention between Justice 
Worme and the complainant. 

“And when you passed the house Mr. 
Dingle was crossing the lawn in an involun- 
tary manner?” 
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“Smokin’ salmon!" ejaculated the witness, 
“I should say Рап? Dingle was a-movin' in- 
volutionary over that grass. His feet warn't 
touchin’ an’ ther first look I got o’ him I 
thought he was a lawn-mower bein’ took back- 
wards by Hannah Dingle." 

* Did you hear Mr. Dingle say anything?" 

* Gosh ding it! Walt Hawkins, he warn't 
able ter. He was chokin' blue in ther face." 

"Did you wait around to see what hap- 
pened after Mr. Dingle had crossed the lawn 
with his wife?” 

“Not so as you could notice it, Walt," ré- 
plied the old man, so far forgetting the baleful 
glances of Mrs. Dingle and the Court as to 
permit himself a series of audible chuckles. 
“T warn't goin’ ter butt in nohow,” he ran on. 
“Hank Blodget did once an’ he went home 
spry with a pitchfork stickin’ into him. 
Why——” 

“That is all, Mr. Jones,” said young 
Hawkins, gravely, and the witness retired with 
a jump as the magisterial gavel descended. 
Danicl Dingle returned to the stand with a 
firmer step and an infinitesimally bolder front. 
He replied with subdued animation when his 
counsel asked: 

“Now, Mr. Dingle, when your wife charged 
you with being a spendthrift and a drunkard, 
did you make any reply?” 

“ No » 


* Your silence only aggravated Mrs. Din- 
gle's peevishness and she twisted your collar 
by way of emphasizing рег choler?” 

“ Yes." 

“You struggled to your feet then?” 

“ Yes." 

“And ran down the hill toward the lake?" 

« Yes." 

“Mrs. Dingle ran after you?” 

4€ Yes." 

Justice Worme was now so dazed by the 
rapid marchof thetestimony for thedefense that 
his jaw appeared to have become permanently 
unhinged. Bewilderment puckered his brow 
and he aimlessly raced the pages of “The 
Homemade Lawyer." His kinswoman, how- 
ever, sat like a graven goddess of scorn, cer- 
tain in the power of her baleful glance when- 
ever the furtive eye of her husband fluttered 
within its range of influence. When young 
Hawkins paused for a moment to gracefully 
wipe his little red mustache with a blue- 
bordered handkerchief Mrs. Dingle sniffed so 
violently that young Caleb Jones, 3rd, tumbled 
over backward from the Jones bench and 
vanished into the cellar. 

The proceedings were only briefly inter- 
rupted as Bailiff Beebe dropped the cellar 
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hatch and stood upon it, whanging it with his 
staff from time to time to emphasize the fact 
that it was shut. 

“When I left off, Mr. Dingle,” young 
Hawkins resumed, “you were racing down 
the lawn toward the lake ?" 

"Yes; : 

“You knew that the partner to your joys 
and sorrows was in close pursuit ?" 

“ Yes.” 

“You sprang into the air and grasped the 
lower limb of the cherry tree that overhangs 
the rim of the lake?" 

“Чез” 

Walter Hawkins coughed gently and turned 
to the glowering magistrate. ‘Your Honor,” 
he said, pleasantly, “if you will indulge me 
again I will suspend the questioning of the 
witness a few moments in order to examine 
Mr. Peter Scales.” 

The name, Peter Scales, seemed to act on 
the Court like the sting of a wasp. His chair 
creaked and groaned as he flung himself about 
in it and when he found his voice it smote 
the still eourtroom like a shock of thunder. 

“Looker here, young feller,” cried Justice 
Worme, “ you've visited your folks in this here 
town long ernuff, I reckon, to know Pete 
Scales ain’t got no more truth inter him nor 
Anna Norris. Ther first word that come 
outer him in ther cradle was a lie, an’ he ain’t 
spoke ther truth sinct. 
Lies jest ooze offen him, 
an' ef you put him on this 
witness stand o' mine I 
wun't leave him take no 
oath. If he's gotter shoot 
off his lyin’ tongue in this 
treebunal he ain't goin’ ter 
do it by the book." There- 
upon the magistrate 
snatched “The Home- 
made Lawyer” from the 
bench and dropped it on 
the floor beside him. 

The defendant’s attorney 
bit his lip for a moment, 
composed his features to a 
becoming expression of 
gravity and said: ` 

“ Justice Worme, I mere- 
ly intend to use Mr. Scales 
as a corroborative witness. 
I have two other witnesses, 
who will substantially cor- 
roborate the testimony of 
Mr. Scales.” 

“Don’t berlieve it,” ex- 
ploded the Court. “Thar 


- . THERE WAS 
HUMOR AND THE 


** BEHIND THAT FLAMING, BUSHY VERDURE 


SMILE" 
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ain’t any humin bein’ in Finville that’d peril 
their repertations by backin’ up ther lyin’ 
lingo о’ Pete Scales. Them’s my sentiments, 
so lam ahead." 

Bailiff Beebe opened the cellar hatch and 
called upon Peter Scales to arise from the 
darkness beneath. So strong was Jedediah 
Worme’s disapproval of Mr. Scales that he 
was never permitted to sojourn in the town- 
ship tribunal during court sessions. 

As the head of the new witness shot up 
through the hatchway there came into view 
the most luxuriant crop of whiskerage in 
Oswego County. Compared with it Justice 
Worme's hirsute embellishments were a 
stunted, colorless growth, and some folks in 
Finville declared that therein lay the stimulus 
of his dislike. 

The moment that wonderful beard flashed 
its rainbow hues into the dingy interior of the 
courtroom the magistrate shut liis eyes fiercely 
and gave way to inward rumblings. As the 
new witness briskly stepped up to replace the 
defendant on the stand, the rumblings were 
still audible, but the magistrate’s beady little 
eyes had opened, and had not Mr. Scales 
been a pretty hard-shelled citizen, the glances 
from them should have cut him to shreds. 

But alas for vain opprobrious assaults! 
Behind that flaming, bushy verdure that o’er- 
spread the Scales countenance there was noth- 
ing but good humor and 
the jolliest sort of a smile. 
His voice, too, had a hearty, 
good-natured ring in it that 
was refreshing to hear. 

Young Hawkins waited 
only for the witness to settle 
himself in the chair and 
comb out the flare of his 
beard with his fingers be- 
fore gathering up the thread 
of the evidence again. 

“Mr. Scales, on the 
morning of May 2nd last 
you were fishing in the 
reeds off Baker's Point ?" 

“T reckon I was," re- 
sponded the witness in a 
rich baritone; *fishin' fer 
bass with as racy a mess 
o' young crabs as ever 
come out o' ther hatchery 
pond.” 

“Do you recall seeing 
the defendant, Mr. Dingle, 
proceed down the lawn of 
his home, followed by Mrs. 
Dingle?” 


NOTHING BUT GOOD 
JOLLIEST SORT OF A 
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“Do I?" exclaimed the witness, rubbing his 
knees with his great hairy hands. “Wal, you 
kin jest bet ther off horse o’ your team I do. 
I never seen such runnin’ an’ leppin’ since 
ther day Caleb Jones catched ther tramp 
what stole his ham." 

“T wish you would answer my questions a 
little more directly, Mr. Scales," interjected 
Attorney Hawkins. “І fear your irrelevant 
remarks annoy the Court.” 

"Cut out them "relevant remarks, Pete 
Scales," roared Justice Worme, “or I'll fine 
you eight dollars fer contempt o’ this here 
treebunal.” 

Yet the witness’s smile never wavered and 
he replied as jauntily as ever when his inter- 
locutor continued: 

* Did you observe, Mr. Scales, whether the 
defendant continued down the hill and jumped 
into the lake, or whether he stopped ?” 

“He didn't do neither. He made as grand 
a flyin’ spring as I ever gazed onto. He sort 
о’ shot up inter the blossoms о’ that cherry 
tree an’ swung himself up on a limb. Then 
he kep’ goin’ higher an’ higher inter that tree, 
till he gits to a top limb what hung out over 
therlake. He goes out on that limb, crawlin' 
like a chipmunk." 

* Meanwhile, did you see Mrs. Dingle be- 
neath the tree?” 

“І reckon, an’ E could see her throwin’ 
things up inter the tree. Howsomever, wom- 
enfolks ain’t good throwers an’ she mostly 
misses. Then I seen her hop over to ther 
bean patch an’ yank out ther tallest pole.” 

“And did Mrs. Dingle return to the tree 
with the bean-pole?” 

“She made it in two jumps, Couns’ler, an’ 
when she gets under ther limb on which Dan'l 
Dingle is crouched she calls up at him, 
‘Dan’l Dingle, air you comin’ down offen that 
tree?” 

“And did Mr. Dingle make any reply ?" 

* Wal, Couns'ler, ef he did I didn't ketch it. 
I guess he was most too okkerpied clingin' to 
his perch. Nor it didn't 'pear to me she gives 
him much time to do any oratin. She 
sweeps that pole o' hers along that there 
tremblin’ bough an’ brushes him off inter ther 
water like he was a cricket. Brushes him off 
inter ten foot o’ water.” 

* And did Mr. Dingle then strike out and 
swim off toward his mother's home?" 

"Not right sharp he didn't. He's some 
time comin’ up. An’ when he does come up 
it looked to me like he was treadin’ water. 
Anyhow, his head bobbed clear an' I hearn 
him call out, *Hannah Dingle, this here is 
more'n I kin stan’. You gotter promise to 
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cool off "fore I comes ashore.’ Them’s his 
exact words an’ they was said ca’m an’ peace- 
ful.” 

“And did Mrs. Dingle signify that she in- 
tended to act with more coolness if her hus- 
band came ashore?” 

“Wal, о” course, that depends on ther way 
you look at them things,” replied Peter Scales, 
shutting one eye and cocking the other sol- 
emnly. “Considerin’ she shies a handful o’ 
rock at him I wouldn’t a-looked at it that- 
a-way. It didn’t size up from where I was 
fishin’ that she was flyin’ any flag o’ truce.” 

“Did Mr. Dingle say anything more at that 
time?” 

“He mighter said somethin’ under water, 
for he made ther longest fetch I ever seen 
done in Oneida Lake. When he comes up, 
he’s most three hundred feet off shore an’ side- 
paddlin’ like a bullhead in a trough. Why——” 

“Thank you, Mr. Scales,” concluded the 
young lawyer, briskly, “I think that is all.” 

Justice Worme had slumped deeper and 
deeper into his chair. His lips were working 
spasmodically and he was making little passes 
in the air with his gavel. As Peter Scales 
shuffled away from the witness stand he flung 
up his head and jerked out at the defendant’s 
counsel: 

“Did you say, young feller, that you got 
any more witnesses ?" 

“Only two more, Your Honor. "There's 
Hank Rogers, whose boat Mr. Dingle passed 
while swimming to his mother's, and Hiram 
Wells, who—” 

“I won't hear none on ’em,” cut in the 
magistrate savagely. “Thar goes my dinner 
bell now. I’ve gone an’ wasted a hull con- 
sarned mornin’ on this case when I oughter 
been out on ther stone bars trollin’ fer pike.” 

“But you will render a decision, Justice 
Worme,” intervened young Hawkins. “The 
prisoner was arrested on your warrant, and 
judgment should be passed upon his guilt or 
innocence. I think I have shown, Your 
Honor, that he did not wilfully and with 
malice aforethought desert his wife. Further- 
more, he stands before the court willing to re- 
sume his marital responsibilities and provide 
what shelter and maintenance he can afford 
in the home of his mother, Mrs. Miranda 
Dingle, of Bernhards Bay.” 

“ Are them words authentic, Dan'l Dingle ?" 
cried out the Justice, leveling his gavel at the 
defendant, who was still half hidden behind 


his lawyer. 
“Yes, Jedge,” responded the prisoner, 
faintly. “Ma will take her in, on'y——" 


“She wun’t nuther,” struck in Mrs. Dingle, 


""'ANYHOW, HIS HEAD BOBBED CLEAR AN’ 
I KIN STAN’. 


bolting up from her seat. 
wun’t——” 

A prodigious crash of Justice Worme’s 
gavel caused even the grimly aggressive 
Hannah Worme Dingle to pause, startled into 
silence and visibly paling. 

“Hannah Dingle,” shouted the magistrate 
in a terrible voice, “you ain’t a jedge or a 
jedgess. You ain’t ther law an’ ther Conster- 
tution о’ this State. Do you hear me talkin’ ?" 
(Bang! Bang! and a furious tattoo of the 
gavel.) 

“T hear you, Jed,” murmured the complain- 
ant, very faintly, while her pallor deepened 
and her lips trembled. 

“You better had,” thundered Jedediah 
Worme, “an’ don’t let me hear another word 
outer you. You'll do what this here treebunal 
sez, an’ you'll do it right smart, too. 

“When you come ter me an’ swore out a 
writ agin Dan’l Dingle I give it to you, 
thinkin’ you had a case ag’in him. I give it 
to you, "cause Ider took the word о’ a Worme 
ag'in any an' all ther Dingles. I give it to 
you, thinkin’ you were speakin’ ther truth, 
ther hull truth an' nothin' save an' except 
ther truth. 

“ An’ what is ther result? "Ther case ag’in 
Dan’! Dingle has fizzled out so it's ridikerlus. 


* Miranda Dingle 


I HEARN HIM CALL OUT, " HANNAH DINGLE, THIS HERE 15 MORE'N 
YOU GOTTER PROMISE TO COOL OFF 'FORE I COMES ASHORE"'" 


You didn't have a dinged witness ter back 
you up. You refused ther legal aid о’ Deacon 
Howler 'cause he wanted ter charge you two 
dollars an’ a side о’ bacon. You've made a 
laughin'-stock o’ ther hull Worme kin. You've 
had that ornery rapscallion fish pirate, Pete 
Scales, on ther stand ag'in you, an' you've 
proved yourself a rarin’, tarin’, rantin’ female 
what no man erlive coulder lived with in no 
peace an’ comfort. 

“That you ain’t killed Dan’l Dingle eight 
time er week were a act о’ Providence. . . . 
Git down on your knees ter Dan'l Dingle an’ 
beg his everlastin’ pardon. Git down on your 
knees an’ swear on this here book o? larnin’ 
that you'll treat him lovin’ an’ gentle so long 
as he lets you call yourself by ther name о” 
Dingle. What's more, I'll see that you do it 
or I'll send you ter prison fer life. 

“Jim Beebe”—Justice Worme had risen to 
his feet, a mighty embodiment of wrath— 
“clear ther court an’ clear it quick, all ex- 
ceptin Hannah an’ Dan’l Dingle, an’ arter 
they go come back here an’ fetch me my law 
libr'y. Ther case o' Dingle ag’in Dingle is 
off ther calendar fer good, so help me Jumpin’ 
Jerusalem!” . . . And it was . . . 
washed off in a flood of Hannah Dingle's 
tears. 
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THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


Letters, Comments and Confessions from Readers of the Magazine 


——, 


The Brutality of the Police 


HAVE no doubt that many readers will be 

interested in the charge of brutality against 

the police in the story entitled “The Rat,” 

published in the March AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE. It would be a good thing if newspaper men 
and police officers in various parts of the country 
would contribute their observations on this most 
important subject. 

Ten years ago I was a night police reporter in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Every time an arrest was made I 
was admitted to the turnkey’s room where the pris- 
oner was searched and where the facts about his 
arrest were entered on the “blotter” before im- 
prisonment for the night began. 

On many of these occasions, especially in the 
case of “drunks” and disorderly persons, I have 
seen prisoners receive pretty rough handling by the 
turnkey ard the officers who brought the prisoner 
in. Imagine a man so intoxicated as not to be able 
to stand up, and then imagine him insulting a sober 
“cop”? who has had to lug him a few blocks, and 
you can understand that very harsh treatment is 
likely to result. As a matter of fact, I have seen a 
drunken man quite seriously shaken and cuffed by 
a couple of “cops” in the turnkey's room. I have 
also seen an ugly and resisting sober prisoner 
slapped and punched. The worst thing I ever saw 
was this: a “dead drunk" was hauled up to the 
station in the patrol wagon one night and pulled 
out of the wagon feet first by two “cops” who 


allowed the poor fellow’s head to strike each step, 


of the wagon as they removed him. 

I must in fairness say that there seemed to be 
no organized plan to handle prisoners cruelly. The 
cases were purely incidental and irregular. If a 
drunk annoyed a “сор,” or resisted, he was simply 
“beaten up” a bitin the station-house. 

. We should also remember two points. The first 
is that policemen have considerable well-grounded 
fear of many of those with whom they have to deal. 
I recall one “cop” who had seventeen scars on his 
neck and shoulders as the result of a night session 
with a couple of burglars in an alley. This “сор” 
was an ever-present reminder to his fellow officers 
of the disastrous results that might happen if the 
other man once got the upper hand. The point is 
that you in your office ordinarily deal with people 
who never would think of shooting or carving or 
punching you, while the “сор” frequently deals 
with people who, in a pinch, may try any one of 
these arguments. This results in the *'cop's" 
forming rough manners which he is unfair enough 
to apply in cases where he ought to drop them. 
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The other thing that I want to call attention to 
is this: the “cop” doing night duty often dreads 
to be compelled to make an unimportant arrest, 
since in many of our cities it involves his appear- 
ance against the prisoner in court next day and the 
consequent disturbance of his sleep. Оп this 
account, a night “cop” frequently has feelings of 
utter hate for the prisoner who has caused him to 
lose several hours of sleep. This is an important 
point. Something ought to be done about it. 

As an illustration of this point let me describe 
one of the strangest sights I ever witnessed. Re- 
turning to my room one morning at four o’clock 
I saw a “сор” drag a drunken man across the 
street and lay him down on a lawn—very gently. 
I was interested and awaited further developments. 
A little later another **cop" dragged the drunken 
man back and laid him again on the first “cop's” 
side of the street. A brief investigation brought out 
the fact that each “сор” was trying to plant the 
drunken man on the other's “beat.” And simply 
to avoid arresting him and the consequent neces- 
sity of getting out of bed to appear against him. 

In various parts of the United States to-day 
sleepy “cops” are lolling in court rooms waiting 
to appear against last night's prisoners. To 
organize this thing differently would seem to be 
a man's job waiting for some expert in adminis- 
tration. 


What Is tbe Reason? 


Now that the cost of living has been taken up 
so generally and with such energy, Detroit may be 
Cited as a city which affords a mighty good line on 
what the trouble really is. Detroit is separated 
from Windsor, Canada, by a little less than half 
a mile of river. Here is a little scale of prices: 


WINDSOR. DETROIT. 
Butter 2: e Rene 28c. 36c. 
Haye iens. S11 ton $14 ton 
ТођБассо.............. Sir b $31 b 
Same hat.............. $3 $5 
lo 34C. 42C. 
Beef (same cut)... ..... біс. тос. 
Cheese... ............- 11Àc 16łc. 
Рог ола 136. гос. 
Сора АШ бос 7%. 
Уеа аа. $1.оо $1.11 
Same suit о: clothes ....$15.00 $25.00 


And there you are. I believe this little schedule 
will show that the tariff, along with the refriger- 
ating business, is the worst pill in the box that our 
kindly system has at present prescribed for us. 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 
Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 
a great talk in the house.” Bunyan’s Pilgrim s Progress 


MR. WORLDLY WISEMAN DEFENDS THE AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY 


R. WORLDLY WISEMAN was 
very beautiful to the eye yesterday 
afternoon when he called just as we 


were pulling down the tops of our 
desks and starting for Flushing, Hackensack 
and Harlem. New York, capital city of the great 
domain of good King Snob, where everyone 
who is anyone wears his 
colors in yellow plush, New 
York was shaken to the heart 
by an event of the first impor- 
tance to the patriotic Snob. 

An American girl, young 
and very beautiful, and oh, 
rich beyond the dreams of Upton Sinclair, had 
achieved the honor of marriage with a foreign 
nobleman. The papers had been full of it for 
weeks. The official organs of Snobbism had 
printed full but respectful details of the prelim- 
inaries to the event. And even our friend 
J. Cade, the valiant tribune of the people, had 
managed to satisfy both the indignation of the 
vulgar against the passing of so much good 
money out of the country and their still more 
human curiosity for information about the 
wealth and appearance of the bride and the 
lineage of the groom. We find that the best 
Snob news is always in the radical papers. It 
is much more complete and apparently quite as 
accurate as the news in the authorized court 
circulars. The reason is that our friend Jack 
gets it straight from chambermaids, footmen, 
florists, caterers and dressmakers, who know 
more about it than anyone else. 

We had lost track of the date of this interna- 
tional event, but we knew yesterday was the day 
from the sudden efflorescence of high hats in 
Fifth Avenue. Ordinarily on weck days silk 
hats are uncommon in Fifth Avenue. On 
Sundays nearly every man honors the Lord 
sufficiently by parading under this symbol of 
reverence and riches. 
bath and put on thy plug hat” is a part of the 
creed of all who worship in the churches along 
this splendid street. But on the occasion of a 


The Domain of 

Good King Snob 

is Shaken to the 
Heart 


“Remember the Sab-- 


“great wedding" hundreds of young or old 
men may be seen thus topped, and yesterday 
л. afternoon there were so many 
Фону avon, Silk hats in Fifth Avenue that 
А we knew the day of days had 
of Blushing Ne-  . d. Forty million dollars 
gotiable Securi- 211—1. Forty million dollars 
есй to the worth of blushing negotiable 
Altar securities were to be led to the 
altar by the head of one of 
the noblest families in the peerage of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The preliminary accounts of the match had 
been complete enough in detail and great 
enough in bulk to be a satisfactory report of all 
the skirmishes and battles of the Punic wars. 
When Lord Lister dies, you may be sure he 
won’t have as much space (in this democratic 
country) devoted to his achievements as the pa- 
pers devoted to the “‘life” of a young man who 
had spent half of his forty amiable years suc- 
cessfully struggling against knowledge at Eton 
and Oxford, and the other half lounging in the 
Turf Club or the Marlborough or dawdling in 
the enclosure at Ascot. Thousands of pictures 
of him were printed, showing a thin, solemn 
young person who looked something like a 
horse and something like a hawk. If you be- 
lieve a man’s occupations and 
associations affect his physiog- 
nomy, you can understand the 
appearance of so many of 
these young English peers— 
the illuminated senators who 
throng to Westminster once in 
ten years to vote down Gladstone or Lloyd- 
George. Ascot makes them look like horses, 
and I suppose they get the appearance of a 
disappointed hawk at Monte Carlo. 

It was a perfect representative of the 
order who had on this occasion chosen to 
bestow a title renowned for two centuries in 
every private and public occupation, including 
usury, pandering, war, statesmanship and 
vagrancy, on a pretty American girl with a 
fortune vast even in these days of vast fortunes. 
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Why English 
Noblemen Look 
Like Horses 
and Hawks 
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Everybody read about the wedding, some 
because they had to, but a majority because 
they wanted to. People talked about it in the 
street cars, in boarding houses and at Emma 
Goldman’s meetings, with about an equal 
degree of snobbishness between the shop girl 
who was prepared to be “docked” half a day's 
pay to push into the crowd at the church door, to 
the lofty patriot who called upon the men and 
women of America to denounce the sacrilege. 
It furnished all but the text for two or three 
sermons of the kind that by their piety or their 
intelligence have made Sunday golf so popular. 
Dinners were spoiled, telegrams undelivered 
because of it. Even our friend the Poet was 
infected and burst into a rage over the fact: 
that the bridegroom was descended from the 
happy union of a thieving paymaster and 
a king's discarded mistress—as,if it mattered 
to the Poet or to anybody else. It certainly 
didn't matter to the marquis, who alluded to 
his greatest grandpapa and grandmamma as 
"rummuns." Of the ancestors of the bride it 
was merely reported that they had been among 
the earliest settlers of Manhattan who had gone 
into army contracts during the Civil War and 
had been ennobled by the Erie Railroad. 

Was Mr. Worldly Wiseman a wedding 
guest? Why ask such a question? The fact 
that he would be there has been history ever 
since the date was set for the wedding. The 

w fact that he was there will be 
as Mr. я 
Worldly Wise- history from to-morrow on and 
aWeddi forever. If he had not been 
таз "€ there the clergyman would 


Guest? have hesitated to go on with 
What a 
н the ceremony. Reportsthat he 
Question! 1 


had dropped dead would have 
been circulated in Wall Street and would have 
caused a panic. We had never entertained a 
doubt that we were to be thus honored through 
our illustrious friend, and our trust was. 
confirmed when he appeared in his noblest 
clothes, the scent of the gardenia in his but- 
tonhole mingling with a slight aroma of cham- 


pagne. 
(o x down from the wedding—he 


said—I thought I'd just run in and 

look you over. Still at it, I see, trust- 
busting, pounding Wall Street, abusing Taft. 
Anarchists all. But keep it up. It doesn’t 
hurt anybody and I suppose it pays. 

O you mean to say—the Poet demanded 

—that you have stood by and witnessed 

the sale of this beautiful American girl 
to a gambling, swindling, horse-cheaping scor- 
butic 
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OLD on—said Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
—you’re not writing an article for 
your magazine. Tottenham isn’t any- 

thing of the sort. He’s a very good sort of fel- 
low. Ihad a prejudice against him on account 
of something I once saw him do at baccarat, but 
I think now.I was mistaken. What I have 
seen of him over here makes 
me like the young fellow a good 
deal. He's got good manners, 
not a bit patronizing, and the 
way he stood up to the old 
man on the question of a mar- 
riage settlement did my heart 
good. It’s true he's broke, but how could he be 
otherwise with what he has to keep up? What 
he wanted was money, and he took the only 
way open to a man of his kind to get it. 

Besides, he's very fond of the girl. І predict 
they'll be happy. How long? Well, as long, 
anyhow, as the average hod-carrier and his 
wife. I suppose your ideal of a happy domes- 
tic life is a home where the husband sits down 
at meals in overalls and a red flannel under- 
shirt and the doting wife drinks tea from one 
hand and rocks the baby with the other. You 
only hear of the divorces of the rich. You 
don't think of the divorce mill grinding out 
hundreds of thousands of divorces for people 
who are not worth enough to be talked about. 
Besides, there are millions of Catholics among 
the poor whose religion keeps them from being 

К divorced. Lord апа Таа 
үе Tottenham will be happy ні 
рру а Life |... as long as your hod- 

for the Pair as “°°. . Б y : 
for the Hod. C2'Ying Corydon and his 

Carri d dish-washing Phyllis. And 

arrier an : : : 
His Wife their term of happiness is not 
apt to be shortened by the fact 
that they don't have to be together all the time 
and by tlie protection of their sentiment from 
association with grimy walls, squalling chil- 
dren and the smells of the kitchen. 

Besides, Tottenham had to have the money. 
He wants to continue his race and hand on to 
them his estates and his title untainted by pov- 
erty. Inthefoolish story books that people have 
addled their heads with since popular education 
became the universal curse, you read about 
poor but haughty aristocrats who hold their 
positions in society by sheer 
force of their ancient lineage. 
Don't you believe it, my boy. 


Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman Pro- 

tests Against 
Our Strictures 
on the Groom 


“It’s Money 
That Counts," 


Says Mr. If your line reached back to 
Worldly — the Norman invaders, if your 
Wiseman ancestors fought at Agincourt 


and Crécy, no one in London 
would give you a thought if you didn't have 
the brass. It's the money that counts every 
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time. Aristocracy begins with money, is re- 
plenished by money, and is destroyed by the 
lack of money. Remember that word— 
MONEY! Englishmen have always under- 
stood this thoroughly. They would never 
think of giving a man a title without giving him 
money, unless he had money. Why do the 
ancient lines continue? Well, mostly they 
don't. But when they do, it is money that 
keeps them going. For example, my friend 
Tottenham (for I am glad to call him my 
friend) would never have married if he hadn't 
come across a girl with a lot of money who 
pleased him. It would have been positively 
immoral from his point of view—and from 
mine. The title would have passed to his 
nephew who had the prudence to marry an 
heiress from Manchester, and her money— 
money, remember—would carry on the line 
with dignity and honor. 

Fortunately it is American money that is to 
perform this service to the world. Don't 
laugh. I mean what I say. I would consider 
it a great misfortune to the 
civilization of the world if the 
British aristocracy should be 


The Blessing 


to the World - dt 
of British destroyed by an unforeseen 
Aristocracy political tidal wave. But it 


never can be as long as it re- 
mains the embodiment of the 
power of Money and the expression of the just 
demand of the Power of Money for honor and 
control. What’s that about the French Revo- 
lution? That’s just like you. Isn’t it won- 
derful what you can’t see? 

I suppose you think what’s-the-fellow’s-name 
—Rousseau—wrote a book or two that started 
France to thinking and the wave of thought 
spread and rose to a crest in a lot of lawyers 
and apothecaries and cheap cart-end agitators— 
Robespierre and Danton and Marat and Saint- 
Just and Phillippe l'Egalité and Tom Paine 
and that crowd—and overwhelmed the proud- 
est aristocracy in the world. Rousseau and 
Danton had as much to do with smashing the 
French nobility as Alexander Pope. They be- 
came oppressive when they became hard up. 
‘They were destroyed when they went broke. 
Remember that word too—BROKE. The 
nobility of Louis XIV’s time would have 
hanged Robespierre, or hired him. I guess they 
would have hired him to hang Danton. But 
these poor aristocrats went on marrying pov- 
erty to poverty until it was easy to exterminate 
them, and so they were put out of the way. 
When the mob let loose by the bankers the 
nobility had cheated and the merchants they 
owed got out of hand, they called on the army 
to put them where they belonged. 
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I don’t know a thing about it, but I would be 
almost willing to bet that the favorable impres- 
sion on the financiers of Paris which was made 
by Bonaparte when he fired grape shot at a 
Parisian mob had more to do with his career 

than his natural ability as a 

Mr. Worldly commander. Не had both, 

Wiseman In- but the first was the main 
terprets History thing. He never could have 

in Terms of done anything without the 

Money Power backing, and he had enough 
Italian blood to see that. You 
think of the French Revolution as nothing but 
bloodshed and disorder. That is the tradition 
cleverly created by the English of the period 
and kept alive by romantic fiction. But it is 
not true. Business must have gone on in a 
more or less orderly way or France would not 
be on the map to-day. The banks must have 
been running or the armies could not have been 
paid. Probably, except in short periods of 
great disorder, the bankers were more inilu- 
ential and made more money than they ever 
did under Louis XVI. They held the whip 
hand, for the government, at war with all the 
world, could only borrow from French finan- 
ciers. When Napoleon was called to power, 
France returned to the aristocratic basis. It 
returned automatically. A king doesn't create 
an aristocracy. It can only be made by 
MONEY. Those highest incentives to human 
action, thedesirefor Money and Powerand the 
ambition to transfer both ina fixed form to one's 
family, are the foundation of every nobility. 


ELL—said the Poet—what is your 
V V title? Are you Earl Wiseman or Mar- 

quis of Cedar Street or the Duke 
of Newport? 


OU can't get a rise out of me—said Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman.—But we have got an 
aristocracy in this country just the same, 

and I am not ashamed to say that Iam a mem- 
ber of it. You'll admit, of course, that I am 
not in the same class with a workingman. ` But 
I'll go further and say that I'm not in the same 
class with a small merchant or 

You Can't Get a superintendent of my railway 
a Rise Out of. or the very decent fellow I pay 
Mr. Worldly $25,000 a year to to be presi- 
Wiseman, dent of my bank. People of 
Aristocrat my class have, perhaps wisely, 
chosen to exercise their power 

in government indirectly through the United 
States Senate. On the whole, the plan has 
worked satisfactorily. In my recollection there 
never has been a real radical in the United 
States Senate. Crazy fellows like Petfer of 
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Kansas and Tillman soon fall under the domi- 
nation of shrewd and patriotic statesmen like 
Aldrich, Hale and Root. But general super- 
vision of the Senate by men of great wealth is 
not enough. It is true that Senator Aldrich 
will call on Mr. Stillman when he comes to 
town and receive the benefits of sage advice 
from this master mind. 

But why shouldn’t Mr. Stillman be a sena- 
tor? Why should we lose the services in gov- 
ernment of Mr. Rockefeller, who mingles an 
almost mawkish sentimentality toward the 
poor with a sound understanding of their God- 
given inferiority. Why take Depew when you 
can get his boss? What folly to leave Mr. Mor- 
gan and Mr. Hill out of the direct rule of the 
country! When Mr. Harriman was alive the 
governor of one of our States was—to put it 
agreeably—a friend and protégé of his. I was 
present at a directors’ meeting one bitter cold 
day when the secretary was asked to report on 
a matter of some importance. 

“The governor promised to attend to it, but 
I haven’t heard from him,” said he. 2 

“What!” cried Mr. Harriman. “Нез in 
New York now. Wait till I call him up. Get 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Hello! 
Is this you, Smith? I want 
ine m you to come right down here. 

Ord I don’t care if you are sick in 

ers toa bed d 
Governor ed, you get up and come 
down! Yes, I know it’s cold, 
but it won’t be when you get 
here. We'll wait till a quarter to twelve. That 
will give you ten minutes to dress." 

Of course the man came down. But I 
couldn't help thinking at the time what a waste 
of power it was to make this of a governor of the 
State and lose half of Harriman's force in its 
transmission through the wooden machinery 
of the politician brain. 

Of course a minor defect of my scheme 
would be that most of the peers—I mean sena- 
tors, of course—would come from New York 
City. But it ought to be easy to get over that. 


E Constitution might interfere—the 
Observer suggested. 


"Im what?—asked Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man.—Oh, the Constitution! I don’t 
know anything about that except that 
it don’t mean what it says. I imagine the old 
fellows who framed it intended it to be treated 
as we treat it to-day—as something to keep the 
foolish in check, while giving strong men and 
sensible men a chance to go as far as they like. 
My lawyer thinks the Constitution is a joke. 


The American Magazine 


HO else would you have in your 
House of Lords? — the Philosopher 
asked. 


ELL—said Mr. Worldly Wiseman— 

V V I suppose we'd have to include a few 

of the fellows you'd call intellectual. 

We'd have Professor Bell. He's scientific and 

he's rich. We'd have President Lowell of Har- 

vard, because he's rich and he's president of 
Harvard. 


OULD you have Doctor Eliot— 
the Observer asked. 


RE you crazy?—cried Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman.—Why, he’s BROKE! 


UT—he went on—I don’t intend to make 
B upa peerage offhand. Isupposeit would 
be a matter of slow growth beginning 
with a certain number of life senators whose 
eldest sons would inherit their right to sit in the 
chamber. What I started out to say is that we 
have now in this country a well-defined and 
recognized aristocracy. Every- 
for the body knows who they are. 
Gradual Т You don’t have to name them. 
Fra rans- . 
And they аге recognized 
tha Seats Tata abroad. I don’t speak of the 
a Peerage Ё®ПЁ of second-class Ameri- 
cans who go to the Pilgrims’ 
dinners in London. I mean the class who are 
as much at home in the fashionable society of 
London as they are in New York. Years ago 
the treatment of Americans in England was 
a joke, and a cruel one. The natural aristo- 
cratic and exclusive feeling among our very 
rich people was just budding, and it was pa- 
thetic to see the way they tumbled over each 
other to entertain an English nobleman in thjs 
country. They gave him the run of their 
clubs and paid his bills when he went off hur- 
riedly, and they asked him to their houses when 
they saw his name among the steamship arriv- 
als. And he went away without saying as 
much as thank you. The other end of the joke 
was, of course, the appearance of the deluded 
American in London, when the Englishman 
took him into a receiving vault, called a “гап: 
ger’s Room,” at a club and then lost him for- 
ever. 

You laugh at it, but it was melancholy to me 
to see our aristocrats, with the right instincts, 
groping toward the light. They felt a sense of 
kinship with the nobility of England, but they 
didn't know how to express it, and Englishmen, 


formation of 
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of title on their side, looked on us as outland- 
ers and mistook our cousinly demonstrations as 
a sort of savage expression of 
generosity and friendliness such 


The Pathos as they might meet with in South 
of the А 

н Africa from the negroes. We 

American had to change our manners 

Social Uplift Б > 


which we did naturally when 
we became sure of our station. 
I know an American gentleman who is consid- 
ered rude even among Englishmen. We 
no longer grope. There is a sort of interna- 
tional bond between Englishmen of a certain 
station and Americans of the same station. 
We are no longer effusive over cheap baronets 
and knights. Even an earl would have to have 
letters of introduction to be asked to a house at 
Newport. 


American woman want to marry a for- 
eign nobleman ? 


A NY shop girl who reads the “magazine 


Бух why—asked the Poet—should ап 


supplements” of the newspapers could 

tell you—replied Mr. Worldly Wise- 

“man. Women—God bless them!—seem to 
understand instinctively the value and the need 
of a class system, and the smart fellows who run 
these papers know they would lose their read- 

Mr. Worldly €S if they preached democ- 

Wiseman racy to them or printed stories 
Explains th of humble romances of kitchen 
T y ids and hostlers. What the 
Philosophy of 1! A nnak Mey 
International "20 to read about is rich peo- 
le, social leaders, and espec- 
Marriages PD P 
ially about people of noble 
birth. Of course these poor creatures will 
never have a chance to realize their ambitions 
unless they go into a musical comedy chorus. 
But a rich, well-bred Americar girl requires a 
title to complete her happiness and her useful- 
ness. She actually feels, don't you see, the 
pinch of our failure to recognize our aristocracy 
formally, to make it a part of our laws and our 
system of government, to crystallize it, as it 
were. She has all that pertains to nobility 
except a definite legal recognition of it—every- 
thing but the title. 

Mind you, I am not defending international 
marriages absolutely. I wish more of the bril- 
liant American girls who have married abroad 
had found husbands among their own class in 
this country. Still it would be far from me to 
discourage the creditable ambition of a girl of 
great wealth, of refinement and ambition to 
ennoble herself by marriage. The absence of 
any formal recognition of aristocracy in this 
country does not prevent the aristocracy from 
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existing. It does not prevent it from exercising 
its real powers. But it does prevent it from 
reaping a thousand and one small privileges, 
concessions, flatteries and comforts that should 
be its portion and that go so far toward making 
life endurable for a woman. As long as we 
continue the formal fiction of a democracy, the 
ugly superficial aspects of a democracy will 
remain. The lower classes will pretend they 
don't bow to money and power, and to make 
good their pretense they will indulge them- 
selves in a hundred forms of rudeness and 
exasperating displays of "independence." 
As for the middle classes, if we treated them as 
they are treated in England, instead of keeping 
up a bluff of regarding them as our equals, 
I don’t know what would happen. 

Our men don't mind that. It is an amusing 
part of the game. But to a sensitive woman it 
must be terrible to be jostled about by the 
mob, to have her exclusiveness unacknowl- 
edged, to see that her money and her position 

are ostentatiously ignored, to 

The Hideous know that the law gives her no 

Position of a privilege and no precedence, 

Sensitive Rich and to have even her patron- 
Womanina Vul- age of the low-born—which is 
gar Democracy an essential part of her station 

—rejected with reproaches. 
Why, I have known footmen of great ladies 
who have gone into the alleys to investi- 
gate the condition of the poor, I have known 
them to be pelted with vegetables and tin cans, 
by George! In New York the leaven has 
worked a little, and occasionally we find work- 
ing-women willing to be patronized openly by 
our great ladies, but in general the pretense of 
equality is boisterously kept up. 

In England it is different. A great many 
good old customs have gone out with ballot re- 
form, yet, in spite of all radical inroads, every 
Englishman looks on the class system as estab- 
lished, unchangeable, just, and even pious. An 
earl is an earl, a countess a countess. Even in 
these degenerate days Thackeray would be 
proud to be seen walking up Pall Mall arm in 
arm with a duke. The radical John Morley 
jumped at a peerage—when he became rich. 
And the rabid Socialists feel honored by the 
presence of Lady Warwick at their meetings. 

I tell you, it gives me a thrill of envy to go 
about in England with one of my friends and 
hear him called ** MP lord” at every turn, sce 
the police salute him at the crossings and his 
tenants doff their caps when he speaks to them, 
and observe the air of respectful humility that 
marks the manner of everyone he meets below 
his class from his solicitor to his valet. If a man 
is moved by these things, how much more so 
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must it be in the case of a woman, with a wom- 
an’s inborn sense of caste! Don’t feel badly 
about American women who 

The American marry Englishnoblemen. They 
Girl Takes тау make an unlucky draw 
Kindly to Becom- and get a bad man. Usually 
inga Real Lady, he is no worse than stupid. 


andGives But whoever they get, it is 
Pointsto the splendid to see how grace- 
English fully and naturally all of them, 


even the American chorus 
girls, fit into the position of greatladies. I 
know one, a charming chatelaine, whose 
grandfather fired on an engine, who is by 
right of aristocratic bearing and ability as 
well as by title one of the most commanding 
figures in English social life and a great 
power in politics. It does my heart good to 
hear her lofty tone in speaking of the lower 
classes and her regret that agitators are trying 
to make them forget their place. She is very 
good to her tenants, visits them when they are 
sick, taking gruel and jelly to them, has needle- 
work classes for the children, and is very severe 
on them when they don't attend church serv- 
ices, although her father was a Baptist on 
Sundays and a pirate all the rest of the week. 
But that's all right. Born a woman, she was 
born an aristocrat, money made her a noble- 
woman by right and the English law makes 
her one in fact. Of course, she is a violent 
Tory. But so are all the American girls who 
marry abroad—even the chorus girls. 


Mi Worldly Wiseman delivered this 


lecture in the manner of a man 
thoroughly convinced of the truth, 

the justice and the romantic value of his re- 
marks. And as we looked him over he seemed 
indeed born to the purple. In a visit to an 
Italian museum once we saw plaster casts 
of the heads of members of the Roman no- 
bility. The general likeness between these 
dead aristocrats and our il- 

Mr. Worldly lustrious friend was striking— 
Wiseman’s the same round head set on а 
Nobility — strong neck, the same heavy 
Unrecognized in jaws and intent eyes, the same 
a Democracy blunt, irregular nose, the same 

: expression of determination 
and selfishness. The Italian Ferraro, who has 
made some very amusing books, has attempted 
to draw a parallel between this country and the 
Roman republic of the first century В. С. As 
we oberved Mr. Worldly Wiseman and recalled 
the masks in the museum at Naples, we thought 
Ferraro would find in this similarity at least 
one valid argument for his preposterous theory. 
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It began to dawn on us that Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman’s argument, which we had been 
laughing at secretly, ought to be taken seriously. 
Perhaps his kind of stuff was the stuff that 
noblemen are made of. Maybe we saw, in his 
splendor, an aristocracy in the making. But as 
we observed Mr. Worldly Wiseman in contact 
with his subjects part of our illusion disap- 
peared. He might rule them, but they didn't 
know it. Their treatment of the American 
peer was nothing short of scandalous. The 
crowded elevator shot by our floor without 
stopping for him. When he was finally wedged 
into a car with a dozen clerks, mechanics and 
dressmakers’ assistants, the patriot behind 
him cried: “Keep off me toes.” “But, my 
good man—” Mr. Worldly Wisemar. began. 
““Donchu good man me, me good feller,’’ said 
the sturdy citizen. The rush in the hall spun 
him around like a top. "When a polite mes- 
senger boy held the outer door open, expecting 
to pass his office on to Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
which is the etiquette of such emergencies in 
business buildings, and Mr. W. W. tried to go 
through without performing his share of the 
general duty, the boy contrived to let the door 
bang against the great man’s heels. We noted 
that even his chauffeur’s reception of his orders 
was far from humble, suggesting, indeed, a 
good deal of amiable contempt. And he 
hadn’t gone a block before a policeman turned 
him back for breaking the traffic regulations 
and made him take his place in the slowly 
moving line. The sidewalks were thronged 
with working men and women briskly and 
gaily racing homeward to the enjoyment of an 
honestly earned supper and honestly earned 
amusements among their neighbors. If they 
acknowledged their inferiority in their hearts, 
they concealed their shame successfully under 
great jauntiness of manner. If they thought 
of Mr: Worldly Wiseman, they had no more 
fear of harm from him than they have that 
Halley’s comet will bring war, pestilence and 
famine in its wake. Mediæval superstitions 
have fared ill in the battle with the school- 
ma’am and popular reading. Тһе most 
timid old Jady knows that when the comet 
comes in contact with the busy little gyro- 
scope on which we live it will not be the 
earth’s but the comet’s course that will be 
changed. Still, we must admit that both the 
comet and Mr. Worldly Wiseman are interest- 
ing phenomena. We said as much to the Poet. 


ES—said he—and alike in a good many 
respects—brilliant, insubstantial and 
increasing in density towards the head. 
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